


Bridal Coiffures, Figs. 1-5, 

Brerorr describing these bridal coiffures we 
shall give a few general directions 
bridal wreaths and veils, 
made of orange blossoms, and are generally dia- 
dem-shaped, either round or oblong ; they usnal- 
ly end in several short and long sprays, which 
partly hang loose and 


the head-dress, 
number, 


wide ; 


three yards and three- 


of course, be varied 


off, so that the sides 
are only a yard long, 
and the outer edge is 
hemmed two inches 
wide: all around by 
means of a coarse silk 
thread run through 
the several layers of 


tulle, instead of hem- - 


Stitching them. — 
Sometimes the bot- 
tom of bridal veils js 
also trimmed, either 
along the hem only, 
or like a foundation 
twelve inches deep, 
with small sprays 
of orange blossoms, 
which are fastened in 
the tulle with fine 
flower wire. Bridal 
veils are arranged on 
the head in various 
ways, according to 
the coiffure and to the 
shape of the wreath. 
The veil should al- 
ways rest on the 
wreath and cover the 
greater part of it. 
Figs. 1, 3, and 5 show 
different styles of ar- 
ranging veils. 

Fig. 1.—¥or this 
coiffure comb up the 
front hair and ar- 
range the back hair 
over crépes in braids, 
which are pinned up 
in a chignon. Dia- 
dem of orange leaves 
and blossoms, and silk 
tulle veil. 

Fig. 2.—For this 
coiffure arrange al] 
the hair in short and 
long curls, and comb 
up the crimped front 
hair. Diadem of or- 
ange blossoms, 

Fig. 3.—For this 
coifture the front hair 
is partly combed 
down and partly 
combed up, and the 
remaining hair is ar- 
ranged in puffs and 
curls, Orange wreath 
with long drooping 
sprays. Silk tulle 
veil. 

Fig. 4.—This coif. 
fure consists of long 
and short curls and 
of puffs, which are 
‘arranged over crépes, 
Wreath with long 
sprays of orange 
leaves and blossoms ; 
the sprays are partly 
fastened between the 
puffs. 

Fig. 5.—The front 
hair is combed up, 
and the remaining 
hair is arranged in 
several rolls under- 
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Directions ‘for making bridal 
wreaths are given on page 589 of the present 
Bridal veils are usually made of plain 
white silk tulle, and are worn very long and 
i the ordinary size is two yards long and 
quarters wide, which must, 
to suit the 
lower corners of bridal veils are now rounded 
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laid with crépes, and twisted about each other. 


sign,,when the new discovery could multiply 
Veil of 


copies of the sacred Writings at such a vast sav- 
ing of time and labor. But this was only the 
utilitarian view, and no true lover of the arts 
could willingly see abandoned, on such grounds 
alone, one that had been practiced, and well-nigh 
perfected, from very early times among the Ro- 
mans, Greeks, Egyptians, and Saxons. Manu- 
Scripts were decorated in the richest colors, both 
on the margins and throughout the text itself. European collections, whose execution has called 
Sometimes these decorations were in the form | forth the wonder of the art world for centuries, 
of miniatures, or angelic figures, illustrating the It would be interesting to trace, did the limits 
subject, or were composed of rich borders filled of our space permit, the various Stages by which 
with delicate tracery, scroll- work, or foliage, | the art advanced, from its rise in the second cen- 
while the initial letters stood out in bold relief at tury until the period of its highest glory in the 
the head of every page and paragraph. In these fourteenth, after which it began to decline, keep- 
initials the early artists especially excelled, and ing pace with the decay of Gothic architecture 
. and medieval art. 
Many _parchments 
and vellums enriched 
with years of toil and 
study were consigned 
to the gold-beater’s 
use; missalsand man- 


many fine models may be found which the ama- 
teur of to-day will do well to study closely. 

To all who love true art it will be a source of 
real joy that this ‘one, almost lost, is being re- 
vived, and that through the wonderful discoveries 


of photography and printing, in their many vari- 


Wreath of natural Orange blossoms, 
silk tulle, falling over the wreath, 


THE ART OF ILLUMINATION. 


HE ancient and beautiful art of illuminating, 

of which so many rare and curious speci- 
mens ire still preserved in European countries, 
had, for a time, fallen into disuse, and had, in 
fact, almost disappeared since the middle of the 
sixteenth century. ‘The introduction of the great 
art of printing drove out the slower processes by 
which those costly manuscripts were produced, 
and few cared to spend their years in working 
out these wonde:s of quaint but exquisite de- 


concerning 
These wreaths are 


partly are fastened on 


figure. The 






uals became rare, and 
were hidden from 
sight among the 


treasures of churches 
and monasteries, — 
For three centuries 
the art was almost 
forgotten; but once 
more we are learning 
to appreciate the gro- 
tesque yet gorgeous 
models to be seen in 
glass paintings and 
thirteenth century 
architecture, and by 
degrees this growing 
taste has adapted it- 
self to works of mod- 
em times. We now 
have illuminated title- 
pages to our books, il- 
luminated texts and 
picture cards for our 
Sunday-schools, and 
even our writing- 
desks are furnished 
with emblazoned 
crests and mono- 
grams belonging to 
the same school, 
Thus the taste of the 
rising generation is 
becoming educated to 
admire the brilliant 
colors of* the olden 
time, and even the in- 
teriors of our church- 
es are glowing with 
all the vividness of 
gold and carmine and 
ultramarine, 


In those by-gone 
ages, when the art 
Was at its height, it 
was chiefly practiced 
by those who dwelt 
in the seclusion of 
religious houses, and 
who did it as a re. 
ligious duty. Now, 
however, it is the fa- 
vorite employment of 
cultivated women, as 
well as of male art- 
ists; and as the taste 
grows the supply of 
material increases, 
and new facilities are 
being provided for 
beginners who may 
desire to experiment 
in various styles. The 
outline cards and al- 
phabets for sale at 
artists material shops 
will furnish all they 
can ask in the way of 
Specimens for prac- 
ytice. Young illumi- 

waters will find these 












Fics, 1-5,—B RIDAL COI FFURES. 
{For manner of making Bridal Wreaths See page 589, } 
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ontlines a great assistance, as designing is always 
classed among the higher departments of any 
art, and some will be well satisfied to become even 
good colorigts, without aiming any higher. 

These outlines are prepared expressly as ex- 
ercises, and consist of scroll-work patterns, and 
others of similar order, with the coloring com- 
menced so as to show the style. After prac- 
ticing with these designs, one may advance at 
once to some other outline works, prepared in 
the same way, yet of more elaborate design ; thus 
the tediam of much fine drawing will be saved, 
at least for the present. Good models may be 
copied, which will give practice in tracery and 
fine drawing, both of which are indispensable to 
& proficient. : 

In this work great neatness is required, and 
the hair-lines are to be drawn with finely pointed 
pens or pencils. A good penman will make the 
best.illaminator, especially in regard to the mi- 
nute details of the subject. In copying one must 
study well the model, and measure distances be- 
tween certain points, dividing the intermediate 
spacés with faintly penciled parallel lines, that 
will be most reliable guides to accuracy, and can 
be easily erased at the last. Only practice will 
give correctness of eye and freedom of hand, but 
at the beginning one must work carefully rather 
than swiftly. 

In designing or coloring initials, always draw 
the letter itself distinctly first, and then fill out 
the details. Let the color always be strong and 
solid in the body of the letter, and in contrast 
with those used in other parts of the illumina- 
tion. The arrangement of colors will perhaps 
be found to be the most difficult part of the art, 
and will require judgment, experience, and taste. 
Gold adds greatly to the effect, and will harmo- 
nize with any color; but certain colors are nec- 
essary to shade the pure primaries—red, yellow, 
and blue, as well as the secondaries—green, pur- 

‘ple, and orange. ‘Thus white mixed with any 
pure color will give'a tint either deeper or paler, 
while black will give the shadow. 

Colors for illaminating et had in tubes all 
ready for use, and excellent ks of directions, 
with alphabets, etc., are also to be had of any 
artists’ color-man. It would be impossible within 
the limits of a single paper to do more than call 
attention to a work which deserves so much study, 
and will so well repay it. 
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6 Wirtu the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY will be sent out a gratui- 
tous EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, contain- 
ing a most fascinating novelette, entitled 


A GIRL’S ROMANCE, 


written expressly for the WEEKLY by Mr. 
F. W. Rosinson, author of “True ‘to 
Herself,” “Stern Necessity,” “ For .Her 
Sake,” and other popular novels. This 
story will be given complete in the Sup- 
plement, and our readers will find it one 
of the most charming bits of romance in 
the English language. 


Charles Reade. 
Wilkie Collins. 

In the August Number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
is commenced @ NEW NOVEL by CHARLES READE, 
entitled “ 2. SIMPLETON : A STORY OF THE Day.” 

A new novel by WILKIE COLLINS, entitled 
“THe NEW MAGDALEN,” will be commenced 
tn the October Number of the MAGAZINE. 

we New Subscribers will be supplied with 
HARPER’S*MAGAZINE from the commencement 
of CHARLES READE’S Story, in the August Num- 
ber, 1872, to the close of the Volume ending with 
November, 1873—making SIXTEEN NUMBERS— 
FOR Four DOLLARS. 





we” A Cut Paper Pattern of a Set of Gentle- 
man’s Lingerie, consisting of French Yoke Shirt, 
Night-Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dressing-Gown, 
will be published with the next Number. For 
Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns published see 
Advertisement on page 599. 

Ie Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain patterns, tllustrations, and descriptions of nu- 


merous Fall Suits for Ladies and Children; La- | 


dies and Gentlemen's Lingerie; Wrappers, Caps, 
Dressing Sacques, Fancy Articles, etc. ; with choice 
artistic and literary attractions. , 





LITTLE RILLS. 


E have perhaps seen and admired the 
beauty and affluence of some fine riv- 

er; we have counted the spindles it turns, 
and have estimated its value as an avenue 
to the highway of commerce, and through 
commerce an instrument of civilization and 
amelioration of the race; and then, some 
summer’s day, perhaps we have taken a skiff 
and explored its source, and behold! a thou- 
sand little rills, like a tangled skein of silver 
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thread, unite to form this sum total. There 
they are, steadily pursuing their shining clew 
in remote solitudes, unknown and uncelebra- 
ted ; sometimes struggling over rocky paths; 
sometimes bewildered and delayed by acci- 
dents of the way; sometimes scarcely visi- 
ble, an attenuated line, but yet with’ the 
same mysterious impulse in every drop urg- 
ing it onward. We thought it was the 
mighty river which had wrought so famous- 
ly, and lo! it is the little rills, doing duty 
unobtrusively, but doing it none the less 
surely. 

So in most things it is the little rills that 
work great effects; it is the little kindness- 
es, the little courtesies, the little charities 
that tell, that smooth away the roughnesses 
of life, or render them endurable. Men may 
endow colleges and libraries; they may be- 
queath to churches and athenezums; they 
may think to immortalize their names and 
munificence by great public gifts; they may 
give all their goods to feed the poor; but 
yet when they are dust, their memories in 
oblivion, their munificence a myth, the fame 
of the widow’s mite will still be remember- 
ed and repeated—a little rill flowing through 
the centuries, making them fertile in hum- 
ble deeds of charity. Jeanette, among thou- 
sands of othérs, wanted a lace parasol cover; 
she wanted it so badly that she sat up nights 
to earn the money; twenty dollars, as soon as 
she held it in her hand, seemed little enough 
to give for something that would last a life- 
time—if it wasn’t lost or stolen, or otherwise 
made away with; but just as she was put- 
ting on ber hat to go out and buy it, she 
overheard some one talking of a poor girl 
whose only available talent was an unculti- 
vated voice. ‘ Let me pay for her first quar- 
ter’s instruction,” said Jeanette, speaking 
from some divine impulse; “and after that 
somebody else may have some money to 
spare.” And so Jeanette walks the earth 
with only a common shade between her and 
the sun; but this little rill flows melodiously 
on to great results. Little rills of self-de- 
nial, to be sure, but what delightful effects 
they produce! When Delia forswore kids 
and wore cotton gloves all summer, that her 
seamstress might meet the first payment on 
her sewing-machine, it was perhaps a very 
little rill indeed, but its consequence was 
the comfort and welfare of a family. But it 
is not only in charities of this sort that 
these little things make themselves of serv- 
ice. There are Charities with which money 
has no concern, whose tiny rills irrigate the 
otherwise arid deserts of life, and make 
charming oases wherever they chance co 
pass; and yet, after all, they are not affairs 
of chance—we use the word from habit— 
they are impelled rather from a sou! that de- 
sires to increase the amount of happiness in 
the world; for it has gotten to be a truism 
that the finest courtesy springs from the 
good heart, without which politeness degen- 
erates into something superficial, a white- 
wash that will rub off, a mask that will 
drop, that can be put on at convenience, if 
the occasion is worth the effort. The char- 
ity of a smile where smiles are like angels’ 
visits, of words of encouragement and praise, 
as needful for the soul’s health as light and 
air and daily bread for the welfare of the 
body, are rills whose beauty and utility will 
only be fairly estimated when the balance- 
sheet of all the nations that serve God is 
filled out. Little rills of consideration for 
the feelings and opinions of others, of regard 
for their self-respect, of tenderness for their 
sins and failures—rills of sympathy with 
their joys and triumphs as well as with 
their losses and sorrows—rills of delicate 
tact, turning aside the shafts of malice—how 
pleasant, how refreshing they are to meet 
flowing through the land! Let no one de- 
spise these small things, nor speak lightly 
of them; let no one believe them beneath 
their notice or too trivial for attention ; let 
none deem that their omission will pass un- 
noticed, unreckoned, in the final account. 
It was a little rill of consolation offered by 
the thief on the cross, but to what a river 
of salvation did it lead! 

Let no one think that because he may not 
accomplish great things that his little rills 
fulfill no mission and pass unrecorded. Be- 
cause one can not endow hospitals and build 
model lodging-houses for the poor, there is 
no reason why she should neglect the small 
opportunities at hand—the opportunity of- 
fered by the beggar at the door, the stran- 
ger within the gates, the servants in the 
kitchen, the members of one’s household, 
one’s neighbors and companions, in the amall 
and great journeys of life—opportunities 
which we are all in danger of overlooking, 
simply because they are commonplaces of 
every day’s experience, and demand so small 
an effort. Who has not known a person 
made happy by some trifling recognition of 
her virtues, some wise oblivion of or apol- 
ogy for her faults, by a word spoken in sea- 
son, by an attention which cost noting but 
the good-will that produced it? Foi “it is 
ae littte rills that water the city of our 


MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Good Mumor. 


Y DEAR THADDEUS,—I was wonder- 
ing yesterday, as I sat in my room— 
as, indeed, I have often wondered before— 
whether you young fellows in this age ever 
read the Tatler and the Spectator, which 
no longer ago than the time of our fathers 
and grandfathers were the most classical 
reading. I have a copy of each upon my 
table, and I find that I prefer them even to 
the newspapers of the day. There are a 
candor and good humor in those early essays 
which I do not discover in my morning pa- 
per, which often does not hesitate to assert 
what I am very sure the editor knows to be 
untrue. When I observe this I am led to 
reflect how little the moralist believes in his 
morality, and how poorly the preacher prac- 
tices. Sir Anthony Absolute, in the play, 
commanding the Captain to be cool in a 
voice thick with passion, and with an apo- 
plectic swelling of all the veins in his crim- 
son face, is not a more ludicrous and pitifal 
object than the newspaper which resorts to 
an ill-natured equivocation or misrepresen- 
tation to censure what it calls deceit in 
others. 

The good humor of the old essays I do not 
believe to be a trick of style; it was the 
mental habit of the writers. Steele and Ad- 
dison were of very different temperaments, 
but they had this sweet humanity in com- 
mon. It is so strong and warm in their 
writings that their essays are a true school 
of the humanities, to which I would com- 
mend many of our more modern preachers. 
And in the reflected light of this simplicity 
and candor the life of that time acquires an 
air of curious quaintness. It seems, as seen 
from these essays, almost a child’s world; 
and the significance and exquisite skill of 
the rebuke conveyed to it by the portrait of 
Sir Roger de Coverley has, with all that has 
been said, not been accurately enough esti- 
mated. The humor of that character is gen- 
tle, but it is perfectly pure. It is the school 
in which we might say that Washington 
Irving studied, if we did not know that such 
a touch can not be learned. It is a gift of 
nature. And therefore we must say that 
Irving did not learn it, but merely developed 
it by sympathetic study. I suppose that a 
great deal of what is called imitation in lit- 
erature is really not what it seems. The 
excellence, whatever it may be, is in such a 
case like an invisible writing, which will al- 
ways remain invisible if it be not exposed 
to a friendly heat. Do we not call it, and 
most justly, sympathetic writing? And 
what else is much apparent echoing and 
copying in literature? | 

Somehow, also, we gather from these old 
essays that the writers were well-mannered 
men. They were not recluses and ascetics 
and odd students. There was nothing sur- 
ly or eccentric or affected in their address. 
They had, indeed, the best manners of their 
time, doubtless, just as they wore its dress. 
Addison beams at us blandly from under his 
full-bottomed wig, and there is a tie of fine 
lace around his throat, and his coat is laced 
also, and decorated with large buttons. Yet 
we can fancy him moving with perfect court- 
esy in the finest saloons—a little lofty, por- 
haps, as the King of “ Buttons,” where he 
was the chief of the wits, would naturally 
be. And the descriptions of him at the club 
are portraits of this kind. Yet Pope’s hint 
that he 

‘s Bears, like the Turk, no rival near the throne” 
is, of course, an exaggeration of a certain air 
that might indeed be detected, but was not 
offensive and overpowering. Pope was writ- 
ing a satire, and in incisive satire there is al- 
ways a great deal of caricature. Indeed, in 
thinking of the essays and of their influence, 
we must remember that they were really an 
influence in the civilization of England, and 
mark an epoch, for the very reason that they 
were addressed by a well-bred man to a well- 
bred society. Their special excellence as 
moral influence was that they showed mod- 
esty, decency, intelligence, and the highest 
cultivation not only to be compatible with 
the best manners and the highest fashion, 
but to give them a grace and charm which 
otherwise were wholly wanting. The preach- 
er had the precise relation to the audience 
which is indispensable to the best practical 
effect of his sermon, but which is generally 
wanting. This is the secret of Thackeray’s 
influence—for his positive influence has been 
undoubtedly very great. He was part of the 
society which he described and criticised. 
He knew it better than its own courtiers; 
and when they read him they felt and feel 
the master, and follow accordingly. 

When all is said, however, the freshness 
and good nature of the Spectator essays are 
still their perennial charm. They make an 
atmosphere which it is delightful to breathe. 
You can hardly think of the Sir Roger pa- 
pers without an involuntary smile, and with 
@ consciousness that it is Chaucer’s London, 
a little modernized only, to which he comes 
up from Coverley Hall. I take up my vol- 
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ume, and happily I open at one of the Cov- 
erley chapters. It is that which describes 
going upon the water from the Temple 
stairs. It is 1712, and the wars of William 
are still recent. At once I light upon a 
stroke which will please many a reader of to- 
day in this distant land and time. 

“We were no sooner come to the Temple 
stairs but we were surrounded with a crowd 
of watermen offering us their respective serv- 
ices. Sir Roger, after having looked about 
him very attentively, spied one with a 
wooden leg, and immediately gave him or- 
ders to get his boat ready. As we were 
walking toward it, ‘You must know,’ said 
Sir Roger, ‘I never make use of any body to 
row me that has not lost either a leg or an 
arm. I would rather bate him a few strokes 
of his oar than not employ an honest man 
that has been wounded in the queen’s serv- 
ice. If I was a lord or a bishop, and kept 
a barge, I would not put a fellow in my liv- 
ery that had not a wooden leg.’” 

The waterman had lost his leg at the fa- 
mous naval battle of La Hogue, fourteen or 
fifteen years before, in which the English 
and Dutch fleets had beaten the French; 
and the good knight immediately proceeds 
to improve the occasion with a few truly 
British reflections, as “that one Englishman 
could beat three Frenchmen ; that we could 
never be in danger of popery so long as we 
took care of our fleet ; that the Thames was 
the noblest river in Europe; that London 
Bridge was a greater piece of work than any 
of the seven wonders of the world, with 
many other honest prejudices which natu- 
rally cleave to the heart of a trne English- 
man.” What a kindly humor in all this! 
What a smiling reproof! And how subtle 
the skill by which the foibles of the knight 
are laughed at, while the knight himself is 
still not ridiculous. ; 

Once more, how fresh is this picture. 
Who of us could take boat upon the Thames 
and not look out for the knight? As they 
are tranquilly rowed along, “after some 
short pause, the old knight, turning about 
his head twice or thrice to take a survey of 
this great metropolis, bid me observe how 
thick the city [a certain part of London] 
was set with churches, and that there was 
scarce a single steeple on this side Temple 
Bar. ‘A most heathenish sight,’ says Sir 
Roger; ‘there is no religion at this end of 
the town. The fifty new churches will very 
much mend the prospect; but church-work 
is slow, church-work is slow.’” Does any 
body seriously say that he does not know 
Sir Roger, and that he does not constantly 
see him, and listen to his wisdom in a city 
which is nearer than London, and which 
has various ends in which there is no re- 
ligion ? 

I meant to have said something to you 
about good humor when I began, but Sir 
Roger coming in, we could not well have 
treated him unceremoniously, and have 
turned him out without a word. And I felt, 
the moment I saw him, that he was as good 
& sermon upon that subject as even the 
rector of Saint Rainbow’s is likely to preach, 
to say nothing of the least of his flock. 
But why is it that we can not have a little 
more of that benediction of good humor 
and candor in the very places which the 
essayists illuminated with them, the col- 
umns of the newspaper? I suppose if I 
were an editor that I should feel the temp- 
tation, and read my adversary’s article to 
see not how I could answer its reasoning, 
but how I could twist it and pervert it, and 
make it seem to say what it does not say, 
and what I know that it does not mean. I 
suppose that in an editorial emergency I 
should go with the reset, and come so very 
near to falsehood that my remarks would 
be quite lost in its shadow, and the reader 
be entirely unable to distinguish where the 
truth of my assertion ended and deliberate 
falsification began. 

It is easy to see in the Spectators portrait 
of Sir Roger how much more effective the 
simple statement of a truth is than the moet 
extravagant outlay of rhetoric can make it. 
How much more effective his humor is also, 
because it is not overdone, as our phrase is. 
You taste it, you catch the aroma and the 
flavor of it, but you are not surfeited with it. 
I think, as boys, we are all much more im- 
pressed with the skill of Saladin, in the 
“Talisman,” who severs exquisitely with his 
cimeter, than by the gross, bestial strength 
of Richard, who smashes with a tremendous 
club. The essayiste—as we call them—had 
that fine instinct. And why should we sup- 
pose that in an age of such general educa- 
tion and among readers so cultivated as 
ours, the delicacy and exquisiteness of treat- 
ment to which good humor is indispensa- 
ble would be any less effective? Our hu- 
morous literature has nothing more delight- 
ful and more pungent than our earliest work 
of the kind, Knickerbocker’s “History of 
New York.” The good humor is absolute, 
but it is also so powerful that the general 
conception of the whole early story of the 
State is affected by it. Fancy the same 
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force “irected upon Governor Stuyvesant in 
a political contest! It would be somewhat 
more effective than calling him an unprinci- 
pled knave or a contemptible donkey 
You will not understand me to mean that 
things are not to be called by their right 
names, or that there may not be the most 
righteous wrath, and the most fiery denun- 
ciation of evil-doers. By all means. I am 
on that side. Good humor is compatible 
with the utmost earnestness. It is the pee- 
vish, snarling, misrepresenting, insinuating, 
unfair, and unmanly style that is reproved 
by the masculine candor and good humor of 
the Spectator. I don’t advise you, as Dr. 
Johnson did, to give your days and nights to 
Addison, but a few hours once in a while will 
be sure to sweeten your mind. 
Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 


v 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


WEDDING DRESSES. 


ICH white brocades, such as delighted the 
stately dames of past generations, are of- 
fered for bridal dresses. A sentiment is folded 
in the flowers with which these are strewn—the 
wreaths of orange blossoms and spirgea, bouquets 
of clematis, and virgin rose-buds; but this is a 
practical age, and although the dress to be chosen 
is a wedding dress, there arises the usual sug- 
gestions about brocades, viz., they are only a 
transient fashion, are conspicuous when out of 
fashion, they do not turn, and will not dye! 
Hence brides expectant prefer the soft creamy 
faille of last season with its rich grain and fine 
lustre. As bridal trains are shortened, fifteen 
yards is the quantity required, instead of eighteen 
or twenty. A basque, apron front, and demi- 
train almost covered with tulle pleatings is a 
design to be used when the wedding season sets 
in. ‘The polonaise and the basque with an over- 
skirt will also be used; but over-skirts are not 
in favor for wedding dresses, as they break the 
graceful drapery of the tulle veil. 


BLACK SILKS. 


A change is taking place in black silks. They 
show a tendency toward smoother surfaces, have 
more natural lustre, and are neither blue-black 
nor brown-black, but are of deep jetty hue. 
Low-priced silks especially show smaller grain, 
because they are now free from the heavy dye 
formerly used to give them a meretricious lustre 
and weight. Instances are known where by 
means of this dye 16 ounces of silk were raised 
to 40 ounces, and silks sold for $2 or $3 a yard 
were as heavily repped as those costing $4 or 
$6. Buyers of silks at $2 or $2 50 a yard are 
advised to abandon the idea of getting weighty 
corded silks, and to choose instead softer silks 
with small reps, and nearly the lustre that is 
nataral to pure silk. These do not cut or crease, 
and their smooth surfaces endure friction far 
better than do those with projecting cords. Ly- 
ons silk at $3 a yard is the popular choice for 
sfreet suits; and the same silk of a higher grade, 
sold for $4, is as rich and heavy as any lady 
need care to wear. 

There will be a renewed effort to bring black 
silk into disfavor this winter, and owing to the 
variety of rich dark colors imported, it may not 
be as universally worn as at present; but when 
a lady wants the finest fabric that can be bought, 
and finds that to be black silk, she will not hesi- 
tate to buy it. Quantities of jet ornaments, em- 
broidery, velvet, and lace are the trimmings 
with which black will be enlivened. 

Ladies who are renovating the black dresses 
of last season, whether of silk, cashmere, or al- 
paca, are advised that they can clean them beau- 
tifully with borax and tepid water. The pro- 
portions are a tea-spoonful of borax to a quart of 
water. Apply with a black woolen rag or a nail- 
brush. 

WRAPS. 


The Dolman, with its wide sleeves and the 
double cape, or else a sacque with a cape and 
hood, are the outer garments that promise to be 
most worn during the fall and winter. The 
sacque worn under a cape will be more closely 
fitted than those of last season; it has three 
seams down the back. 

Brown and gray camel's-hair cloth, a roughly 
twilled goods introduced last winter and worn by 
a few, will be popularized this season and gen- 
erally worn. It is bought by the yard, and also 
in ready-made garments. Embroidery, cording, 
lace, and fringe are its garnitures. ‘Thick beaver 
cloth and cashmere are still used for wraps. 
Velvet garments are mostly polonaises trimmed 
with jet or with fur. 


TRIMMINGS. 


Crocheted passementeries are unusually hand- 
some this season. They are three or four inch- 
es wide, with or without jet beads, and the de- 
signs are arabesques, scrolls, palm leaves, and 
other Oriental devices. They look like raised 
einbroidery, and are beautifully tinished with a 
lace-like edge of loops. 

Finely cut jet beads will be greatly used, not 
only on black goods, but on dark, grave colors. 

A novelty in trimmings is tape fringe, formed 
of a sort of crimped tape, which hangs in sep- 


arate strands or is tied in tassels, It is shown 
in black and white, is from one and a half to 
three inches wide, and cosis from $1 to $2 a 
yard. Some very rich fringes are in three suc- 
cessive tiers : first, the under fringe is of twisted 
silk, a shorter fringe is of crimped tape, and 
above this is a lattice fringe of jet beads. ‘Tas- 
sels of jet are interspersed in other fringes. 
Drop fringe, in long olive-shaped drops, or in 
balls with beads, is also shown. 
Among ornaments for cloaks are swinging | 
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cords in front, with hanging tassels on each side. 
Instead of ribbon Watteaus, cords and tassels 
are provided for new cloaks. Perfectly shaped 
flowers of passementerie, roses with leaves in 
clasters, are offered for looping skirts in place of 
bows. 

A fringe of far, said to be brown bear and the 
black marten of last season, edges heavy cloth 
mantles. The garment is cut into points, and 
the fur fringe appears between. The fur is some- 
times tied in tassels and alternated with tassels 
of jet, making a very rich fringe. | 

No satin ig used on the new garments. There 
are many bias bands and pipings of faille and of 
velvet; also thick pussementerie cord, flattened 
and divided in the middle. 

Quantities of woolen guipure lace are being 
imported in wide showy patterns, and in all the 
new dark colors, for trimming cashmere and 
camel’s-hair cloth. 


SINGLE-WIDTH CASHMERES. 


Cashmeres of Single width are new this sea- 
son. They are 65 cents a yard, about three- 
quarters of a yard wide, and in all the winter 
colors. This will bring this soft, graceful fabric 
within the reach of people of moderate means, 
who have hitherto confined themselves to em- 
press cloth and satines. 


FALL BHAWLS AND SCARFS. 


Bright ottoman striped shawls will be pre- 
ferred to Scotch plaids for fall and winter. 
Scarlet, blue, or gold stripes with black, alternate 
with gay Roman bars. They are square in 
shape, and are softly twilled or heavily repped. 
Domestic and imported shawls show the same 
designs. ‘The range of prices is from $6 to $25. 
For elderly ladies are shaded stripes of gray or 
brown with white. Narrow scarfs, mere neck- 
ties, to be worn outside of cloaks before furs are 
put on, are in soft ottoman reps and gay Roman 
colors. They cost from $1 50 upward. Wider 
scarfs, to cover the shoulders, are of the same 
colors and design. These are much worn at the 
sea-side and country resorts. 


KID GLOVES. 


Long-wristed gloves will continue in vogue. 
Conservative ladies who for a long time adhered 
to short gloves fastened by one button now wear 
those that are long enough to require two but- 
tons, while the first wearers of gloves with two 
buttons have gone still greater lengths, and wear 
those fastened by three or even four buttons. 
The choice with ladies of taste for all but full- 
dress occasions is the thtee-buttoned glove, en- 
tirely without ornamental stitching, and simply 
bound at the top with white or black kid. Pe- 
culiar shades of brown and gray will prevail for 
day wear. ‘The importations of a single house 
show five thousand dozens of brown gloves. 
Pale bluish lavender, pearl, and chamois buff 
will be worn with dressy carriage toilettes, while 
still fainter tints and immaculate white kids ap- 
pear for full evening dress. A fresh importa- 
tion of gloves displays beautiful gradations of 
color. First is a wide range of tints, beginning 
with creamy écru and deepening gradually to 
the golden marron brown; here are blue-gray 
shades, and there the stylish stone gray with 
greenish cast; next are boxes of putty-color, a 
serviceable neutral tint that may be worn with 
any dress; here are nut and leaf brown shades 
to match special dresses, and the soft pinkish- 
gray cameos to wear with shaded costumes ; 
blue-tinged lilac is prettily placed in contrast 
with the loveliest blossom-colors; while to satisfy 
most outré tastes are bright green and blue, pur- 
ple, and even reddish-maroon shades. For those 
who prefer ornamented gloves there is a delicate 
white or black stitching on the back, and welting 
of kid to match on the wrist; but untrimmed 
gloves are less conspicuous, and make the hand 
look slender. There is a reduction in the price 
of gloves imported for fall and winter. Those 
fastened by one button are $] 65 a pair, or 
$9 50 for half a dozen pairs; those witb two 
buttons, sold last season for $2 25, are now $2; 
three-buttoned gloves are $2 50 a pair; four- 
buttoned, ®2 75; and very long gloves, fastened 
by six buttons, to be worn with short or half- 
long antique sleeves, are $3 25. 


VARIETIES. 


Black watered sash nbbons are being largely 
imported. Some colored moiré sashes are also 
shown. 

A novelty in belt ribbons is black velvet on 
the outside with an elastic under surface. 

The fanciful French bonnet that resembles a 
sailor hat is among the importations. The out- 
side is of black velvet; the turned-up brim is 
faced with sky blue faille. Long loops of black 
watered ribbon and an ostrich feather are pend- 
ent behind, while pale blue tips are on the side. 
The strings are of blue faille ribbon. This bon- 
net is not set far forward on the head, but back 
upon the chignon, and the brim stands out around 
the face like a frame. The hair is arranged in 
a thick plait on top and toward the back of the 
head. ‘Ihe new bonnet is very becoming to 
round and youthful faces. 

Kilt-pleating will continue in favor. The en- 
tire back of skirts from the belt to the ground is 
covered with kilting, while the front has an apron. 
‘The apron fronts of over-skirts are very short. 

New driving jackets prepared for the first cool 
days are half-fitting basques, with quilted silk 
vests of the same or a contrasting shade set in at 
the armholes. They have also quilted revers on 


the neck, coat sleeves, and postilion-basque. <A 
model of thick white cloth has a vest and revers 
of dark blue quilted silk; a garment in more 
quiet taste is of nut brown cloth with brown silk 
quilting, and a fringe-like edge of gray fur. 

For information received thanks are due 


Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstTaBLE, & Co.; A. T. 
STEWART & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; THom- 
son, Lanepon, & Co.; and A. Serie & Co. 
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PERSONAL. 


Sir RouNDELL PaLwer, who is about to re- 
sign the English Lord Chancellorship on ac- 
count of ill health, is not more famed for ability 
as a jurist than for zeal and conscientiousness as 
a Churchman. No man can be more clear and 
concise than he when occasion requires; at the 
same time his style is particularly graceful and 
fluent. It is said that on one occasion, having 
addressed a certain judge without a pause for 
four hours, and still being apparently as far from 
packer gaa as ever, he was interrupted by the 
Court with the words, ‘‘It would be a great as- 
sistance to us, Sir ROUNDELL, if you would state 
what your point is.’’ 

—Onr lady readers may have a little curiosity 
to know something about the presents that were 
made to Miss Ni_sson at her wedding. They 
are thus mentioned in the London Court Jour- 
nal: A eae bracelet, set with pink coral and 
diamonds, from her royal highness the Princeas 
of Wales; locket, set with diamonds, emeralds, 
rubies, and pearl, from Lady DasHwoop; gold 
and enameled locket, set with diamonds, from 
Lord CALTHORPE; silver tea-service, from Bar- 
oness LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD; three chased sil- 
ver tea-caniaters, from Lord and Lady Lonpes- 
BOROUGH ; ened silver dessert centre-piece, 
from Baron LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD; silver 
gilt bread-basket, from Baron ALFRED DE Rorus- 
CHILD; silver-mounted looking-glass, from Sir 
SamMvUEL Hayes; large silver soup tureen and 
ladle, from Baroness WILBY DE ROTHSCHILD; 
marble and ormolu bound jewel-case, from Dr. 
and Mrs. DoREMuUS; pair of very large silver 
three-branch girandoles, from Mrs. Lyne 8Tr- 
PHENS; pair of silver candlesticks, from Dow- 
ag 2r Countess of Essex ; twelve silver gilt ‘“‘apos- 

e”’ dessert-spoons, Mlle. TIETJENS; gold neck- 
lace and locket, set with coral and diamonds, 
from Duc de Frais; traveling clock, from Miss 
JESSICA CAVENDISH BENTINCK; silver tcea-pot, 
sugar basin, and milk jug, from Mr. Pyke; 
black pearl ring, from Miss GERARD. Among 
the many beautiful presents received by Mlle. 
N1xsson from different members of the aristoc- 
racy and other friends were some very unique 
costly works of ornamental art and bijouterie 
executed by Messrs. HOWELL and JAMES. Mr. 
STRERTER, the eminent jeweler of Conduit 
Street, Bond Street, was intrusted with the 
manufacture of the nine handsome and costly 
lockets worn by the bride-maids and other 
members of the bridal party. Seven of the 
lockets are set with rubies and diamonds, form- 
Ing in a design of her own the monogram of the 
fair prima donna. All are machine-made, and 
in accordance with Mr. STREETER’S fixed prin- 
ciple of 18 carat gold. Mr. 8TReEeTER had also 
the honor of supplying a costly necklace, a pres- 
ent to the bride, composed of three rows of Ori- 
ental pearls, representing a monetary value of 
£1000. The wedding-cake was supplied by Mr. 
BOLLAND, of Chester. The cake was rfchly orna- 
mented with musical trophies, and on the top 


was a harp composed of real pearls. It is not 
Seba nown that M: Rovuzaup first met 
lle. NrLsson in Paris when she took music les- 


sons Of M.CoLLinet. M.Rovuzavup, a8 a lover 
of music, took pleasure in being one of M. CoL- 
LINET’S social circle. Both Mons. R. and Miss 
N. were then comparative nobodies, and when 
they were thus obscure they made up their 
minds to marry each other. Now they have 
taken a splendid mansion in the Champs Elysées 
—the same where PaTr1 passed her honey-moon. 
Her father-in-law, M. Rouzaup, who is a colo- 
nial merchant, has, in honor of his son’s mar- 
mae: given a sumptuous dinner to his clerks, 
and placed in each of their napkins a bank-note 
for 1000 francs. 

—Mr. JEssE, who has written several pleas- 
ant books, is engaged on a work which will tell 
the history of Eton—England’s Meanie prepar- 
atory school—and show the influence of its 
teaching, in narratives of the lives of the most 
illustrious of its pupils. 

—Madame Parepa-Rosa has thrown up her 
Russian eteeemene and accepted one for a 
season of Italian opera at Cairo. She will not 
return to the United States until 1873. 

—Miss EpItH CHALLIS, a name familiar to 
the play-goers of this city, has recently expe- 
rienced a nice piece of good fortune. While 
traveling some months since she was very at- 
tentive to an old Ste who was ill on the jour- 
ney and subsequent 3 died. Last week Miss 
CHALLIS was surprised at receiving a letter from 
her executors stating that her kindness to the 
old lady had resulted in her being remembered 
in her will to the extent of a clear two thou- 
sand a year for life. Consequently Miss CHat- 
Lis retires from the stage. 

—Mrs. Drake MILLS, formerly of this city, 
who died recently in Washington, is said to 
have. deposited securities in various moneyed 
institutions, and, what is remarkable, left no 
memorandum stating where they were to be 
found. In a little gold wallet which she wore 
round her neck the executors found four keys. 
Two of them unlocked safes which contained 
seventy thousand dollars. This, however, is 
supposed to be only a part of her fortune, and 
the two remaining keys, it is expected, will un- 
lock other safes containing other treasures. 

—English ladies sometimes get choice plums 
of public preferment. Miss WReEaks, after for- 
ty years’ service as postmistress of Sheffield, 
has retired on a pension. The place is worth 
$3000 a year. 

—A witness in the Court of Common Pleas 
lately gave her name as ‘‘ELIZABETH MARTHA 
SELINA GEORGIANA AvUGuUsTA CuHAM Bor- 
rows.’’ This, she said, was ‘‘her Christendom 
name;’’ but she did not always write it in full. 

—Miss Ke.LuLoge is studying, under the su- 
pervision of Gounop himeelf, the opera of ‘‘ Mi- 
reille,”’ of which he is the author, and which 
Rossini declared to be superior to ‘‘ Faust.”’ 
It is believed that Miss K. will make a great 
success in it. 

—The London Court Journal, in speaking of 
Miss ADELAIDE PHILLIPS, says, ‘ We think we 
are right in stating that Miss PHILLIPs’s musical 
education was finished in Italy at the expense 
of Jenny LinpD.”’ The Bazar guesses not. 


—How Judge Davis, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, commenced his career as a pecu- 
nious man is briefly stated as follows: Some 


thirty years ago, when practicing law in the 
West, he was employed by a Connecticut man 
to collect $800. Davis went to the place where 
the debtor lived, and found him to be rich in 
landed possessions, but without a spare dollar 
in money. He finally settled the bill by giving 


a deed for a tract of land—a flat, moist, and un- 
desirable piece of land in appearance, lying close 
bs sheet of water, and consisting, perhaps, of 
sixty acres. Davis subsequently met his Con- 
necticut client in St. Louis, when the latter (who 
seemed not to have the usual Connecticut shrewd- 
ness) fell to and gave him a regular ‘‘ blowing 
up”’ for taking the land rather than insisting on 
having the in cash. He did not want any 
of your Western land, and he told Davis that, 
having received it in payment of the debt, he 
had better keep it himself and pay the mone 
out of his own pocket. To this Davis agreed. 
Stepping into a friend's office, he borrowed $800, 
took the Connecticut man’s receipt for the land 
and held it for a rise. That land forms part of 
one of the suburbs of Chica Judge Davis 
has sold two or three hundred thousands worth 
of the property, and what fs left is worth over a 
million. 

—Mrs. Propeers, a lady of London, is, un- 
happily, separated from her husband. Recently 
some one left her a legacy of $30,000, and she 
sued to have the | ygiven uptoher. But 
her husband ples her, and succeeded in get- 
ting the $80,000 for himself. Proparrs doesn’t 
support his wife or live with her, but robs her 
according to English law, with no help for it. 

—Among the ‘“‘ personals’’ in a recent French 
journal is the fon ‘* Eliza, you can safely 
return home. The boll on my nose is gone.” 

—The widow of Lieutenant-Governor Dunn 
of Louisiana, has been offered by the Mayor of 
New Orleans the office of Keeper of the City 
Archives, with a salary of 81500 a year. 

—Mr. GiLmore, for $30,000, has become Jand- 
lord of the big edifice that housed the Jubilee, 
in Boston. That edifice is one of the first erect- 
ed in the new style of Boston architecture—the 
pointed Ironic. 

—Prince Bismarck has turned manufacturer, 
and is making no end of money out of a paper- 
mill which he runs at Varzin. The material he 
uses is pine bark, which goes further than the 
customary rag. - 

—Lord WALTER CaMPBELL, who is now a clerk 
in a shipping house in this city, is reported en- 

ged to Miss CLAUGHTON, a great heiress in 
ondon. 

—Mr. Lure: Mont, United States consul at 
Palermo, though a Sicilian by birth, has lived 
principally in this country, and is a gentleman 
of rare intelligence. He is one of the life char- 
acters degcribed by LoNGFELLOw in bis ‘‘ Tales 
of a Way-side Inn,”’ and none other than the 
‘“‘young Sicilian’? who tells the tale of “‘ King 
Robert of Sicily.””. The ‘‘landlord’’ of the inn 
was Lyman Howe, of Sudbury, Massachusetts. 
The ‘‘youth of quiet ways’? was a young man 
named HENRY Wales. The “theologian” was 
Professor TREADWELL, of Cambridge. The 
‘poet’? was T. W. Parsons, the translator of 
DaNnTE; and the “ musician’”’ was OLE BuLu. 

—Epwin Boots has purchased from CHARLES 
M. BaRRAS the marine villa of ‘‘ Cedar Cliff’ at 
Greenwich, Connecticut, for $50,000, and has 
gone to take possession. Mr. BARRAS was an 
actor of no prominent poner, but he put to- 

ether the ‘‘ Black Crook,’’ and from its success 

as accumulated a handsome fortune. 

—A new débutante—Madame Santoni—said 
to be superior to RacHex or RisTor!, is now 
setting wild the youth of Italy. 

—The Rev. Jamges Kent Stone, formerly pres- 
ident of Hobart College, Geneva, has just been 
admitted to the priesthood of the Church of 
Rome by Bishop ‘Rosecrans, of Columbus, 
Ohio. For two years past he has been prepar- 
ing for that event. 

— MINNIE Hacck, our Yankee prima donna, 
is about to marry an Italian nobleman. She 
doesn’t want to be Minnie Hau-hauck any longer. 

—The Marquis of Bute is preparing for the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exhibit on of 1876 a 
complete assortment of metals and ores from 
Wales, the county of Durham, and the entire 
=~ of South Water, including Monmouth’'s 
ine. 

—This ‘‘ personal’’ appears in a Western jour- 
nal: “‘ Married, June 26, 1872, by Rev. Mr. ——, 
FRANK T—— and Mary A—. Frank T—— 
will, as heretofore, pay the highest cash price 
for all produce.”’ 

—From the De Noar.es family, whence we 
et our new French minister, there have been 
our embassadors to England, and one to Rome. 

—BvuLWER LytrTon was born in 1806. He was 
the third son of WILLIaM E ?%LE BULWER, and 
his eldest brother holds the family lands, which 
are derived from WILLIAM the Conqueror. His 
first story went to the press when he was fifteen. 

—JayY CooKE, the banker, has built and pre- 
sented to the Methodists at Granville, Pennsyl- 
vania,a church. That sort of broth could not 
be overdone by any number of Cookes. 

The Marquis of Lorne and other English 
noblemen take turns in pres to the masses 
in Agricultural Hall, Islington. e: 

—The London Figaro says that the grandfather 
of M. Rouzaup was a poor locksmith. His son 
left France at fifteen years of age, invited by a 
merchant to the Isle of Bourbon, who, having 
observed his intelligence, chose him for hls 
clerk. Once there, the clerk speedily distin- 
guished himself, became a partner, then master, 
married a young creole, daughter of Admiral 
Bosaq, and returned to France at the end of some 
years, leaving behind him a large commercial es- 
tablishment, and taking with him his wife and 
children, three boys and a girl. It is the eldest 
of these children, AUGUSTE, who married recent- 
ly Mile. Nrtsson. The two brothers, ARSENE 
and MEDERIR, have continued the business of 
their father. One of them manages the estab- 
lishment in the Isle of Bourbon, the other is the 
representative and correspondent of the firm in 
Bordeaux, and the father lives in Paris, where he 
has an Office, Rue de l’Echiquier. As to the sis- 
ter, Mlle. JosEPHINE Rovzavp, she married her 
cousin, M. Bosga. M. AuGusTE Rovuzaup is the 
only one of the family who abandoned commer- 
clal pursuite, from which his artistic instincts 
estranged him. He was vane alternately in 
Paris and at the Chateau de la Dixmarie, his 
own property, near Jonzac, when he became ac- 
quainted with Mlle. NILsson, and proposed mar- 
riage to her. After the wedding-break fast, just 
as they stepped from the door to depart on their 
bridal tour, a cupful of dry rice was showered on 
their heads from a window above, and as the car- 
riage drove off all the old foot-coverings about 
the place were thrown after them. The bridal 
party were drawn to the bride’s hotel, where she 
sang some of the songs she had learned in this 
country, accompanying herself upon a banjo 
which was presented to her while in this city. 
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Work-Basket with Stand. 


Tus stand is eight inches and seven-eighths high, and consists of three 
black polished cane bars joined as shown by the illustration, which are fur- 
nished with rings of the same. A basket, six inches high and twenty inches 
and seve:i-eighths wide at the top, and egg-shaped at the bottom, is set in 
the stand; this basket consists of thin wire bars covered with white silk, 
through which narrow fawn-colored satin gimp is plaited. ‘This gimp con- 
sists of-card-board strips covered with floss silk. ‘The basket is finished at 
the top by a lattice edge of white covered wire an inch and a quarter wide. 
On the upper edge of the basket fasten a bag of fawn-colored satin, which is 
furnished with fawn-colored silk cords trimméd with grelots for closing. 





going forward, until the shell is entirely covered with close layers of thread. 
On these layers work point Russe embroidery with brown saddler’s silk, as 
shown by Fig. 2, which gives a full-sized section of the cover. Set a strip 
of brown silk, scalloped and button-hole stitched with brown silk, on the 
upper edge of the shell, as shown by Fig. 1, so that it forms a binding at the 
same time. Cut the pleated part of the case of brown silk and brown mus- 
lin lining from Fig. 28, Supplement, having first completed Fig. 28, which 
gives a quarter section, in a circle according to the middle lines. ‘T'ransfer 
the lines indicated on Fig. 28 to the material in the requisite number. Join 
both parts at the scalloped edge with button-hole stitches of brown saddler’s 
silk, and pleat the double material according to the lines given; the dotted 
lines indicate the outer folds, and the straight lines the inner folds; all the 
folds should be well pressed. Finally, overseam the pleated part to the 
shell, and cover the joining seam with brown silk cord. 


Embroidered Pen-Wiper. 
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Gray Linen Work-Bag with Point Russe Embroidery, 
Figs. 1-3. 


Tus bag, which is shown closed by Figs, 1 and 2 and opened by Fig. 3, 
is made of gray linen, ornamented in point Russe embroidery with fine ma- 
poon sewing silk, and is lined with maroon cashmere and bound with ma- 


roon worsted braid. It 
is furnished with braided 
handles and with rosettes 
and tassels of cord and 
silk. To make the bag 
cut of linen and cash- 
mere for the lining one 
piece fourteen inches and 
a half long and ten inches 
and seven-eighths wide ; 
this piece is sloped off on 
the four corners so that 
the ends are. only six 
inches and the sides nine 
inches and three-quarters 
long. Work the point 
Russe embroidery on the 
outer material, observing 
Figs. 1 and 2. For the 
two tabs shown by Fig. 1, 
which serve to close the 
bag, cut of linen and 








Tus pen-wiper consists of a round brush, which is fastened in a stand of 
varnished black cane bars, and is covered with embroidered strips of red 


cloth. The four curved 
bars of the stand are or- 
namented at the upper 
point with a bronzed plate 
and with a round white 
bead, and half an inch 
from this with a tassel 
of green saddler’s silk. 
For the cover of the side 
edge of the brush, which 
is an inch bigh, cut four 
pieces of red cloth each 
three inches long and 
two inches wide. These 
pieces are pinked very 
fine all around the outer 
edge, and ornamented a 
quarter of an inch from 
auch lengthwise edge 
with a point Russe bor- 
der three-quarters of an 
inch wide of saddler’s 





cashmere two pieces each 
eleven inches and a quar- 


Fig. 1.—Gray Linen Work-BaeG WITH 
Pornt Russt EmMpROIDERY.—FRont. 





Fig. 2.—Gray LINEN WorkK-BaG WITH 
Point Russe EMBROIDERY.—BACK. 


silk in bright colors, as 


ter long; these pieces are CLOSED. 

three inches and a half 

wide at the top and two inches and three-quarters wide at the 
bottom, where they are cut in a point and furnished with a 
button-héle as shown by the illustration. Embroider these 
tabs, slope them on the upper end so that the width of the 
latter corresponds with the width of the sloped corners of the 
main piece, and join the upper end of each tab with the main 
piece as shown by Fig. 3. Set the large and small pockets 
shown by Fig. 3, which are designed to hold small pieces of 
fancy-work, needle-books, thread, etc., on the lining of the 
main piece; these pockets are made of linen and cashmere, 
and are embroidered and bound, ‘Two bands of double linen 
are also stitched on 
the lining to hold 
the various sewing 
utensils. Baste the 
lining on the linen, 
bind both | togeth- 
er, includ- 
ing the tabs, 
with worst- 
ed __ braid, 
and sew on 
the buttons 












Fig. 3. —Gray Liven Worxk-Bac with Pornt Russe 
EMBROIDERY.—OPEN. 


shown by the illustration, 
and gathered through the 
middle to a length of an 
inch and a half. Fasten the separate parts each between two 
bars on the side edge of the brush, which is set in the stand, 
sewing them on through the middle, and covering the seam 


CLOSED, 


with green chenille, and join them on the upper and under 


corners with several stitches of fine sewing silk. 


Velvet Footstool with Application Embroidery. 


Tue cover of the upper surface of the cushion of the foot- 
stool consists of puffs of black velvet on which two cross bands 
and tabs are fastened. These tabs and bands are worked in 
application embroidery on colored cloth. For the cushion cut 
the bottom of gray 
linen from Fig. 32, 
Supplement, which 
gives the eighth part 
of it. The part de- 
signed for the upper 
surface is cut from 
the same pattern, but 
an inch and a quar- 
ter larger all around. 
Join both parts by 
means of a straight 


Fig. 1.—Casre ror Fancy-work, SEWING 
UTENSILS, ETC. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 27 and 28, 





for closing and the two handles on the upper 
edge of the bag. The handles consist each of a 
three-strand braid, sixteen inches long, of worst- 
ed cord covered with maroon silk. ‘The ends of 
the handles are finished with rosettes and tassels. 


Case for Fancy-work, Sewing Utensils, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts case is designed to hold tatting, or balls 
of worsted, pins, needles, etc. For the lower 
part cut of white stiff linen for the interlining 
and brown silk for the lining six equal pieces 


each from Fig. 27, Supplement, overseam the pieces of stiff linen together on the sides, join the pieces 


of silk by means of a cross seara of brown silk, and baste the silk into the stiff linen. 


The points 


linen rim four inches and seven-eighths wide, fill the 
cushion thus formed with moss or curled hair, and cover 
the bottom and rim with black carriage leather. For each 
of the four puffs cut of black velvet one piece twelve inches 
and seven-eighths square, which is slightly rounded off on 
one corner (this corner afterward comes on the corner of 
the cushion). Then gather each piece from the rounded 
corner toward the corner diagonally opposite and on the 
straight sides in the requisite manner, and fasten it on the 
cushion. The crossed bands which cover the seam of 





EMBROIDERED PEN-WIPER. 


the puffs are made of a strip of granite cloth two inches and seven-eighths wide each, bordered on 
the outer edge with narrow gold braid and red silk soutache, and ornamented besides with appli- 


cation figures of dark green cloth. Fig. 33, Supplement, gives one-half of a design figure. 
| lower leaf-shaped part of the figure is fastened on the cloth strip along the outlines with chain 


The 


of the lining which meet in the middle are covered by a 
circular piece of silk an inch and a quarter in diameter, 
which is fastened with long button-hole stitches of brown 
silk. Sew covered wire to the upper edge of the shell thus 
formed, and work the outer covering. ‘To do this stretch 
gray cord on theeach of the shell so that twelve ribs are 

formed at regular in- 


stitches of red saddler's silk, and is also edged with narrow 
gold braid; the veins are formed by chain stitches of red silk. 
The upper part of the design figure is first edged with. gold 
braid, and then with red and blue silk soutache. The square 
in the middle of the cushion is made of green cloth, and is 
edged with red and blue soutache and with gold braid. The 
application figure on the square is cut of granite cloth from 


» 













tervals and the lay- 


Fig. 34, Supplement, surrounded with gold braid, and orna- 
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Fig. 2.—Cover or Cask ror 


Fig. 1.—Corner or Borper For Covers, HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC. 
FLORENTINE. EMBROIDERY. 


FaNoy-WORK.—FUuLL S1zg. 


2.—CORNER OF BORDER FOR Covers, HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC. 
NETTING RUN WITH Point Lace Brat. 
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Trim the cushion, as shown by 
the illustration, with twisted 
worsted fringe, coarse worsted 
cord and tassels, and with two 
passementerie handles, 


Directions for making 
Bridal Wreaths of Orange 
Blossoms, and Natural 
Leaves. 


THESE wreaths are either ob- 
long or round, with sprays of dif- 
ferent lengths, as shown by Figs. 1 and 2. The front part of the 
wreaths should be twined closely in the shape of a diadem, and 
the back part should be loose and 
rather narrow. Round wreaths are 
sometimes furnished with a cross 
band beside the diadem-shaped part 
in front (see Fig. 2). In adjusting 
such wreaths this band is not cov- 
ered by the veil; the latter is pleated 
closely three inches and a quarter 
from the front edge, and the pleated 
part is drawn through underneath 





the band and SPRIG OF 
fastened on the ORANGE 
head, so that a BLossoms., 


kind of standing 
rosette is formed 
hetween the dia- 


Fuuii SIze. 
[See Fig. 4.] 




























as, for instance, a diadem 
(not a closed wreath) with 
long trailing sprays; the 
latter may be arranged to 
suit the taste according to 
the style of the coiffure. 
There is also a diadem 
with long spray and broad 
band; the latter is twined 
in the shape of a comb, 
and rests on the chi- 
gnon, Of course, in 
making wreaths, the 
style of the face and 
coiffure must always be taken into 
consideration, ‘The hair should 
not be arranged too high where the 
diadem rests on the head. 

Yor making a wreath where nat- 
ural leaves are used, twenty-five to 
thirty dozens of sprigs of leaves 
from two inches 
to two inches 
and a half long are required. 
These sprigs are cut with 
scissors just before making 
the wreath, but the branch 
designed forthe wreath 
should previously have been 
washed and dried in the air, 
so that the stems and leaves OF ORANGE Bros- 
of the sprigs are perfectly S°MS For Front ® 


Fig. 8.—Spray 
_OF ORANGE BLos- 
SOMS AND LEAVES 

WOUND WITH 

‘TissuE-PAPER. 


Fig. 1.—OBtone Fury Size. 


Bripat WREATH or 
OraNnGE Brossoms. 
[See Figs, 3-14. ] 


Fig. 10.—Wixpine Wire 
WITH PAPER FOR STEM. 
Four SIze. 


Fig. 11.—C Lustre 




























Fig. 3.—Wu1r1NG 


First Deratn. 


dem and cross WIrina TOGETHER 
band. Besides ‘ SPRIG OF LEAVES 

the two arrange- ORANGE BLos- AnD Bop. 
ments shown by soms.—SECOND Fou. SIZE. 
Figs. 1 and 2, Derart.—Fvn 

there are others, SIZE. 


Fig. 9.—WINDING SEVERAL Sprics 
TOGETHER. —F Uti S1zp. 
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the sprig. Fig. 5 shows a 
sprig furnished with a bud. 
‘The stems of all the sprigs are 
then wound with strips of 
brown tissue-paper. In order 
to cut the strips quickly lay 
three or four sheets of the pa- 
per together, fold them sey- 
eral times as shown by Fig. 6, 
and cut them crosswise in 
pieces half an inch wide. In 
this manner three or four 
strips are cut at the same 
time. Coat one end of the 
strip intended for winding 


and 







WINDING 


STEM WITH 


Fuuu Size. 
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with gum-arabic, or else moisten it with the lips, then lay this 
end on the sprig close under the lowest 
leaf. 
the end of the paper (the latter in a 3 
slanting direction) between the thumb ‘y 


twist them as in wiring the sprigs, so 
that spiral coils are formed; the paper 











Fig. 7. —Winpixe 


Tissug-PAper. 















ways. Of late, 

Fig. 14.—Winpine or very thin elastic 
Wire witu CHENILLE. tubes, varnished 
Fou Size, a greenish-brown, 

are used; these 
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In doing this hold the sprig and a 


+ 
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ie 


forefinger of the left hand, and 


strip is held 
loosely between 
the thumb and 
forefinger of the 
righthand. Fig. 
7 shows the man- 
ner of winding a 
stem with a strip 
of paper, and 
Fig. 8 shows a 
sprig with a flow- 
er wound in this 
manner, As the front part of 
the wreath should be very thick, 
small clusters of two or three 
sprigs are formed. For this 
purpose wind one sprig a quar- 
ter of an inch long in the man- 
ner described, lay on a second 
sprig close to the last paper 
winding (see Fig. 9), wind both 
sprigs a quarter of an inch long, 
lay on the third sprig, and wind 
all the wire stems to the lower 
end (see Fig. 11). Of course 
buds and flowers should 
also be used for the clus- 
ters; in winding together 
the sprigs to form these 
clusters insert a piece of 
wire four inches long 
covered with paper (see 
Fig. 10), as the stems of 
the clusters should 
be longer than the stems of the sepa- 
rate sprigs. Now begin to twine the 
wreath and the 
trailing sprays.— 
The latter are ar- 
ranged in various 
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Fig. 2.—Rounp 
BripaL Wreatu 
OF ORANGE 
B.iossoms.—[See 
Figs. 3-14.] 





are soft and flexi- 


clean and free from dust. or WREATH. 
Only such branches should 
be used as have no young 


























Fig. 6.—Fo LpInG 
‘TIsSuE-PAPER 
FOR WINDING 

Srems oF ORANGE 

BLossoms, 
Fut Size. 
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shoots, as the latter wither very soon; and for the same reason 
natural buds and flowers should be avoided, and artificial ones 


used instead. Each sprig of 
leaves is first furnished with a 
wire stem; to do this use very 
fine heated flower wire, which 
is cut in pieces from ten to 
twelve incheslong. Then take 
a sprig in the left hand, lay on 
a piece of wire so that one end 
projects from the stem of the 
sprig an inch and a quarter 
long (see Fig. 3), and wind 
the latter upward from three- 
quarters to seven-eighths of 
an inch long, in doing which 
fasten in from three to four of 
the lower leaves, as shown by 
Fig. 3; the latter shows the 
wire windings loosened. Wind 
the wire, which should not be 
drawn tight, in a similar man- 


wi . 
sees 


Fig. 1.—Swiss Mustiy, Insertion, anp Lace PEASANT WAIST WITH 


BReETELLES FoR Girt FROM 12 To 14 YEARS OLD,—FRontT. 
For description sce Supplement, 












ELastic 
TUBE, 
FuLyu 

SIZE. 


ner downward to the lowest of the | 


leaves referred to; then twist the 
stem. of the sprig and the wire 
stem quickly and firmly between 
the thumb and forefinger of the 
left hand from left to right, so that 
the free wire end is wound spiral- 
shape around the stem and wire, 
as shown by Fig. 4. Lay the re- 
maining part of the wire upward 
in a straight direction to the upper 
leaf, and proceed to wind the wire 
stem as before (see Fig. 4). Hav- 
ing furnished all the sprigs with 
wire in this manner, furnish part 
of them with buds and flowers 
(about five dozen buds and two 
dozen flowers are required for one 
wreath). To do this take the wired 
sprig, together with the bud or 
flower which is to be affixed, be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger of 
the left hand (in doing this both 
stems should end evenly at the 
bottom), and wind the wire stem 
of the bud upward around the 
sprig, in doing which hold the bud 
between the first three fingers of the 
right hand and slip it through care- 
fully under and over the leaves of 


Fig. 12.—Sxrc- 
TION OF TRAIL 
ING SPRAY ON 


full-sized section of such a 
spray. In doing this care 
should be taken that the 
sprigs at the under end of 
the tube are further apart 
than those nearer the top 
(see Figs. 1 and 2), Slip 
a sprig into the under end 
of the tube and into each 
slit; the stems of these 
sprigs must previously have 
been cut off to a length of 
three-quarters of an inch 
(see full-sized illustration 
Fig. 8), and before slipping 
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ble, and give the spray a graceful appearance, 
Into the elastic tubes, which should be of the 
length required for the spray (in the wreath 
shown by Fig. 1 they are from twenty-one inches and 
three-quarters to twenty-four inches long), cut diag- 
onal short slits at irregular intervals, and alternating 
with each other, as shown by Fig. 12, which gives a 

























Fig. 15. 
WINDING 
‘TRAILING 
SPRAY OF 
ORANGE 
BLossoms. 
Fur. Size. 
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Fig. 2.—Swiss Mustiy, Insertion, and Lace Peasant Wats? wiTH 
BRETELLES FoR GIRL FROM-12 To 14 YEARS oLp,—Bacx, 


For description see meh | 
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into the tube dip them into thick gum. Instead 
of these elastic tubes, two or three pieces of very 
fine twine or dress cord of the length of the 
sprays may be used. ‘These serve for a founda- 
tion, and are wound with narrow brown silk rib- 
bon, or with bias strips of brown crape three- 
quarters of an inch wide, in doing which lay on 
and wind the sprigs, the stems of which are not 
cut shorter in this case, at irregular intervals 
(see Fig. 13). In doing this also twist the foun- 
dation with the fingers of the left hand. The 
wreath, finally, is twined on a foundation of 
white, covered, medium-sized wire with narrow 
brown silk ribbon or brown chenille. (The 
wreath shown by Fig. 1 is thirteen inches and a 
quarter wide; that shown by Fig. 2 is eighteen 
inches and a half wide, and the band is six inches 
long.) In twining, begin in the middle of the 
wire, bent in the shape of the wreath, with the 
front, diadem-shaped part ; first twine one half 
of the wreath, and then twine the second half in 
-the opposite direction again, beginning in the 
middle. The points of the sprays are thus turn- 
ed toward each other in the middle of the dia- 
dem. For the latter set on the sprays in close 
succession, also using clusters, as described 
above, and distribute the sprays with flowers 
and buds regularly. The wire foundation is 
twisted with the left hand in making the wreath, 
similar to the wiring of the sprigs. Wind che- 
nille or ribbon seven-eighths of an inch long on 
the ends of the foundation wire, and then twist 
both ends about each other, and fasten them. 
Finally, join the trailing sprays with the wreath 
by means of fine wire wound with paper. 





EMILIA. 


Farry focque and fancy feather, 
‘Locks by wanton Zephyr blown 
With such grace, we ask not whether 
Are those ringlets all thine own ? 
Callimachus has celebrated 
Berenice’s locks divine; 
They were not, though constellated, 
Half so golden bright as thine! 


And the sweet thing perched above—it 
Looks a bird-of-paradise ; 

See the faultless gem, and love it— 
Fashion’s gem beyond all price! 

Hat it’s not, I’m sure—I’ll swear it; 
Bonnet neither—not at all! 

Mab, whate’er it be, might wear it, 
Leading off the fairies’ ball. 


Jupe de cerise, robe dark velvet, 

Point d’Alengon wreathed around, 
Boots to fit a fairy elf—it 

Seems they scarcely touch the ground! 
Parasol and gloves bright yellow, 

Never steeped in earthly dye, 
In their saffron radiance mellow, 

E’en Aurora's robe outvie! 


Who has penciled those dark lashes ? 
Was it Nature—was it Art, 

To subdue the under flashes 
That would burn thy lover's heart ? 

"Neath the duchesse tie thou'rt wearing 
Sweet forget-me-nots I see; 

May they, whilst thy love they're sharing, 
Mind thee, lady fair, of me! 





Continued from No. 34, page 559.) 
LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘“ BLADE-O’-GRass,”’ ‘‘ GRIF,’? AND 
“ JosHua MARVEL.”’ 





CHAPTER XXII. 
LOVE LINKS. 


IF integrity and upright conduct be commend- 
able qualities, no man should covet the dis- 
tinction of being considered a man of the world. 
And yet to be known as such is to command ad- 
miration. But then the world—meaning our- 
selves—often finds it convenient not to examine 
too curiously. The man of the world whose 
reputation rests upon a sound foundation is sure 
to get the best of his neighbors. He is shrewd 
and sharp and cunning, and, like the fretful por- 
cupine, so armed at all points as to be almost 
certain of wounding whatever comes in contact 
with him. Frankness beams in his eye, but cal- 
culation sits in his soul ; he gets information out 
of you by side strokes, and profits by it; he 
brings you round by the artfulest of roads to the 
point he is working for; he pumps you dry so 
skillfully that you do not feel thirsty in the proc- 
ess ; and he leaves you under the impression that 
he is the most amiable of companions. Fortu- 
nate it is for you if further experience of his 
amiability do not compel you, with groans, to 
reverse this verdict. Attached to the popular 
interpretation of ‘‘man of the world” are. pro- 
found and puzzling depths. A man fails in 
business, lifts up his eyes, looks mournfully 
around him, buys sackcloth and ashes, sighs fre- 
quently, is soul-despondent, grows a little shab- 
by, meets his creditors, obtains his release, and, 
hey, presto! smilingly re-enters the circle from 
which he has been temporarily banished—re-en- 
ters it calm and confident, with no sign of de- 
feat upon him. He is received with open arms, 
for it is whispered that he has ‘‘ means ;” and 
if one says to another, ‘‘Is it not strange that 
Mr. Plausible, who was in such difficulties last 
month, and was supposed to be ruined, should 
be living now in such good style?” it is ten to 
one ihaf another answers, ‘‘ He is a man of the 
world: Sir, a thorough man of the world ;” and 
lifts his hat to Mr. Plausible, who just at that 
moment, happens to pass by. See the other side 
of the picture. A man fails in business, is soul- 
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crushed, looks mournfully about him, shrinks 
from his former friends, grows old quickly, sits 
in sackcloth and ashes, sinks down, down in the 
world, obtains his release after bitter struggling, 
and never raises his head again. One says to 
another, ‘“‘ Poor Mr. Straight! Regularly crush- 
ed, isn’t he?” And another answers, ‘‘ What 
else could be expected? Straight never was a 
man of the world ;” and turns his back upon the 
unfortunate, who, just at that moment, happens 
to be coming toward them. To be a complete- 
ly successful man of the world one must be 
thoroughly selfish, often dishonest, often false, 
seldom conscientious, and the porcupine quills 
which guard his precious interests must be well 
sharpened. If now and then there is blood upon 
them, what matter? Blood is easily washed off 
—but they say the smell remains. 

Mr. David Sheldrake was such aman. With 
his quills always sharpened and often drawing 
blood, he walked through life enjoying its good 
things, believing that when they did not come 
to him easily he had a right to appropriate them. 
The lives of some men present singular contra- 
dictions. Dishonest persons are often charita- 
ble and kindly hearted. Thorough-paced rogues 
are often good husbands and good fathers. Very 
few men see straight. Nearly every one of us 
has a moral squint. Not that the career of Mr. 
Sheldrake presented a such contradiction. 
If he had been married, he could not have been 
a good husband; if he had had children, he 
could not have been a good father: he was too 
selfish. He was one of those who never have 
stings of conscience, simply because he believed 
that he had a right to have and to enjoy what- 
ever he desired. In his own class he was a tri- 
ton among the minnows. It was not a very de- 
sirable class, nor were its manners and customs 
to be commended: the first grand aim of its 
members was not to do unto others as you would 
others should do unto you, but to do all others, 
and take care others should not do you. No 
form of cheating and rascality was too bad for 
them, if an honest penny could be turned by it; 
and it is a sad thing to be compelled to say that 
even the honor that can be found among tbieves 
was very seldom to be found among them—thus 
showing their tribe to be special and distinctive. 
It was but a poor game, after all, for the major- 
ity of them, as can be seen by going to any race- 
course and observing the ragged crew who, 
while the horses are being saddled and taking 
their preliminary canters, rush this way and that, 
and hustle each other, and push and elbow their 
way fiercely, almost madly, through the erowds 
of their excited brethren. Mr. Sheldrake was 
above this ragged crew ; he floated while others 
sank. As a proof of his respectability, what bet- 
ter could be desired than the fact that he had 
been known to shake hands with lords, and had 
betted ponies and monkeys with them ? 

But sharp and cunning as he was, armed at 
all points as he was, he had his vulnerable point. 
What man has not? Do you know of one? I 
do not. And you have but to find it out to 
shake the decorous owner from his propriety. 
Archimedes would bave shaken the world itself, 
had you given bim a convenient place for his 
lever and standing room for himself. 

The weak spot in Mr. David Sheldrake’s char- 
acter was that be did not like to be beaten. If 
he set his heart ever so lightly upon a thing and 
found it difficult of accomplishment, he instantly 
grew earnest in the pursuit of it, however trivial 
it might be. When he first saw Lily in the 
Royal White Rose Music-hall he was attracted 
by her pretty face, and he thought it could be no 
difficult matter to gain her favor. He had been 
successful before—why not now? His free man- 
ners and free purse had been an open sesame to 
sham affection before to-day; they would not 
fail him with Lily. But although he paid her 
pretty compliments in his softest tones, they did 
not. prodace the impression he intended. Other 
girls had received such gratefully, and had been 
merry with him; but Lily had no word of re- 
sponse for his honeyed speech. She received his 
compliments and listened to him always in si- 
lence and with eyes cast down. Little by little 
he discovered the difficulty of the task he had al- 
most unconsciously set himself, and the value of 
the prize increased. He worked himself into a 
state of enthusiasm concerning her, and tried to 
believe that his feeling was genuine. It was hot 
possible that a nature so purely selfish as his 
could love sincerely; but it pleased him to set 
up sham sentiment in its place, and he said to 
himself more than once, in tones of self-applaud- 
ing satisfaction, ‘‘I do believe, David, you love 
that little beauty.” 

Lily knew nothing of this, for Mr. Sheldrake, 
after the futile result of his first tender advances, 
became cautious in his behavior to her; he saw 
that there was danger of startling the game, and 
he went roundabout to secure it. A shrewd 
worldly girl, in Lily’s place, would have seen at 
once that here were two lovers for her to choose 
from—Felix and Mr. Sheldrake—and she might, 
had she been very worldly, have worked one 
against the other; but Lily was: neither shrewd 
nor worldly. To elevate her to the position of a 
heroine is a difficult task, for she had no marked 
qualities to fit ber for the distinction. She was 
not strong-minded, nor willful, nor hoydenish, 
nor very far-seeing, nor very clever. She re- 
quired to be led; she was not strong enough to 


-lead. She was capable of devotion, of much 


love, of personal sacrifice, and was rich in the 
possession of the tenderest womanly qualities— 
of those qualities which make the idea of woman 
cherished in the innermost heart of every man 
whose good fortune it is to have been associated 
at some time of his life with a loving, tender na- 
ture. Many a man has been kept pure by the 
memory of such an association; and although 
the present and future generations may have the 
advantage of those that have gone before it in a 
more early comprehension of practical matters, 


and in the possession of a keener sense of the 


value of worldly things, it is much to be feared. 


that the good and tender influence of woman is 
on the wane, and that the idea of womanly gen- 
tleness and purity, which has given birth to so 
much that is beautiful in the best sense of the 
word, is dying in the light of something infinitely 
coarser and less beneficial. We admire the sun- 
flower, but we love the daisy. 

Yes; Lily was dreaming. No word of love had 
passed between her and Felix, but in her musings 
she made him the embodiment of all that was 
good and noble and gentle. He was her hero, 
and she moulded him to her fancy and beautified 
him and idealized him. She enshrined her ideal- 
ism in her heart of hearts, and found her greatest 
pleasure in worshiping it. So do we all at some 
time of our lives set up images for ourselves and 
worship them, and discover too often, alas! that 
the feet of our idols are made of clay. It must 
not be supposed that Lily was fated to make this 
desolating discovery respecting Felix; he was in 
every way worthy of the love of a pure-minded 
girl, of such a love as Lily crowned him with, 
and as she was in every way capable of, notwith- 
standing the vitiating atmosphere of the Royal 
White Rose Music-hall. That she was enabled 
to retain untarnished the simplicity of character 
which made her beautiful was due no less to her 
own innate purity than to the influence of her 
grandfather, who, from her infancy, bad watched 
and guarded her with jealous care. Lily did not 

ause to ask herself if it was love she felt for 

felix; she was too contented with the present 
to analyze her feelings; happiness took posses- 
sion of her when he was with her, and it was suf- 
ficient for her to sit and listen and silently wor- 
ship. She delighted to hear the unstinted praise 
which her grandfather bestowed upon Felix in 
his absence, and she fed upon the words, secretly 
repeating them to herself again and again, and 


finding new meanings for them. When she read. 


in book or paper of a generous-souled man, ‘‘ Like 
Felix!” she whispered, or of a generous deed 
performed, ‘‘ As Felix would do!” she whispered. 
Felix had no idea of the good things which were 
credited to him—had no idea, indeed, that he 
was the idol of the girl whom he had grown to 
love; for Lily kept her secret close, and only 
whispered it to herself, and mused over it, in those 
moments of solitude which she made sacred by 
her thoughts. So time went on. 

Happy as she was in her dream, her wakeful 
life contained disturbing elements. It distressed 
her to see a slow but steady estrangement grow- 
ing between her brother and her grandfather; it 
did not find expression in open speech, but it was 
no less sure, notwithstanding. In thinking of the 
matter, as she often did, Lily could not resolve 
from which side the coldness first sprang. But 
it was certain that Alfred steadily avoided his 
grandfather, and was uneasy in the old man’s 
society. Many times, when Lily and Alfred 
were conversing together, and when Alfred, per- 
haps, was building castles in the air with enthu- 
siastic speech, the entrance. of his grandfather 
drove him into silence, or into monosyllabic an- 
swers to the old man’s inquiries. He resented 
the quietly watchful manner with which the old 
man regarded him on those occasions, and some- 
times would leave the room suddenly and fret- 
fully. Up to this time the old man had avoided 
speaking to zy upon the subject. He knew 
how Lily loved her brother, and that the grow- 
ing estrangement would be made more painful to 
her by an explanation of his fears. But although 
old Wheels seemed to be not satisfied with the 
progress Alfred was making, every thing, to all 
outward appearance, was prospering with the 
young man. Despite a worn expression of anx- 
iety which often stole into his features unaware, 
and which he threw off resolutely immediately 
he became conscious of it, his general manner 
was more cheerful and confident. He was more 
extravagant in his habits, and dressed better. 
Lily was delighted at this, but her grandfather 
did not share her delight. He found cause for 
disturbing thought in these signs of prosperity. 
Alfred coming home in a new suit of clothes 
caused him to remark, 

‘* Another new suit of clothes, Alfred !” 

‘“ Yes, grandfather,” was Alfred’s reply, in a 
half-defiant, half-careless tone. ‘‘ Can't do with- 
out clothes, you know.” 

‘* You had a new suit a very little while ago, 
Alfred.” 

‘Well, Sir! I didn’t come to you for the 
money to pay for them.” 

The old man was always gentle in his manner, 
bat Alfred took offense even at this. It would 
have better pleased the young man if his grand- 
father had openly quarreled with him. 

‘*T hope you are not getting into debt, my 
boy,” said the old man. 

‘*Never fear, Sir. I have paid for this suit, 
and the last one too.” 

And Alfred avoided further conversation by 
leaving the old man abruptly. But to Lily he 
was more affectionate than ever, and spoke glow- 
ingly of the future and of the great things he 
was about to accomplish. 

‘*More than balf the people in the world are 
fools,’”’ he said, arrogantly. ‘‘ They walk about 
with their eyes shut.” 

It was useless for Lily to ask him for the ap- 
plication of such trite observations. He evaded 
her with light laughs, and, being much given to 
slang, declared that he would ‘‘show some of 
them the road. You'll see, Lily, one of these 
days; you'll see!” 

She liked to hear him speak like this, for his 
manner on these occasions was always bright 
and confident. She attempted on occasions to 
draw him into conversation about the growing 
estrangement between him and his grandfather ; 
but he steadily refused to speak upon the sub- 


"ject, further than to say that ‘‘ grandfather isn’t 


treating me well; he suspects me of I don’t know 
what, and it isu’t likely that I’m going to.stand it,” 
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- ‘e Of what can he suspect you, Alfred ?” asked 
y. 
‘*That’s where it is. That’s what I ask my- 
self—for he never tells me. The fact of it is, 
Lily, grandfather is an old man, and I’m a young 
one. You can’t put an old head on young shoul- 
ders, you know. I’m fond of pleasure, and of 
seeing a little bit of life. All young fellows are. 
He'll confess himself wrong about me one of 
these days, and then it will be all right. Until 
then I sha'n’t bother myself about it, and don't 
you. Perhaps I’ve a secret, and he wants to 
know it.” . 

‘Have you a secret, Alfred? I thought you 
told me every thing.” 

‘I only said ‘perhaps,’ Lily. I'll tell you 
by-and-by, when the proper time comes.” 

“Then you really have one. Come”—coax- 
ingly, and with her arm round his neck—‘ tell 
me, Alf; or shall I guess it ?” 

He looked at her hesitatingly, as if half-tempt- 
ed to tell her, but he resisted the inclination. 

“‘ Not now, Lily—not now. Every body’s got 
a secret, and perhaps—mind, I only say perhaps 
—lI've got mine. Girls have their secrets as well 
as men. All except you, Lily. You haven't 
got one, I know. You wouldn't keep a secret 
from me, Ill be bound.” 

Lily blushed, and felt like a traitor, but she did 
not answer. She almost guessed his secret, and 
was glad of it, for it was a new bond of union 
between them. But as hers was sacred, so she 
felt his to be. She kissed him tenderly, and 
looking into his eyes, with all her heart in hers, 
read something there it thrilled her to see. Then 
Alfred showed her a new chain be had bought, 
and while she was admiring it, old Wheels en- 
tered the room. 

‘“ Show it to grandfather, Alf,” she said. 

But Alfred buttoned his coat, and said that 
grandfather didn’t take an interest in such things. 
He fretted, however, because the old man glanced 
at him somewhat sadly and significantly, and 
very soon found an excuse to leave. 

** Alfred goes out a great deal now, Lily,” said 
old Wheels. ‘‘ Do you know where he goes to ?” 

‘*No,” replied Lily; ‘but I suspect—I sus- 
pect!” with an arch glance at her grandfather. 

** What do you suspect, my dear ?” 

** You must guess for yourself, dear grand- 
father, for I know nothing—nothing yet. But 


.Supposing—just supposing, grandfather—that a 


young man has a portrait in his pocket which he 
looks at very often, and won't let any body else 
see for the world—that is a sign, isn’t it ?” 

She asked this with a shy look into her grand- 
father's face. He was silent for a while, and 
said, presently, 

“* Alfred has such a portrait, Lily ?” 

‘* Perhaps,” she said, in unconscious imitation 
of her brother. ‘‘ Mind, I only say perhaps.” 

A footfall on the stairs, a brighter flush on 
Lily's cheek, a knock at the door, and Felix en- 
tered. Happy moments followed. There was 
no lack of conversation when these three were 
together. But Lily had her duties to perform, 
and within an hour they were walking toward 
the Royal White Rose, and Felix bade Lily 
good-night at the stage- door. 

**She sings early to-night,” said old Wheels, 
as they lingered near the entrance to the hall, 
and watched the strangely suggestive throng that 
found their business or their pleasure there. The 
words of a poet came to Felix, and he murmured 
the lines, 


“In me erect the tide of being, how it surges, how 


rolls! 
God ! what base, ignoble faces! God! what bodies 
wanting souls!’” 


But old Wheels interrupted him with, 

‘‘Not so, Felix; that is a poet's rhapsody, 
and not applicable here. Look around you; 
you will see but few base, ignoble faces. Some 
of them might be taken as models for innocence, 
simplicity, guilelessness. See here, and here.” 

He indicated this girl and that, whose pretty 
features and the expression on them served to 
illustrate his meaning. 

**No,” he continued, “not bodies wanting 
souls. They are misguided, ill taught, misdi- 
rected, the unhappy ones of a system which seems 
to create them and make them multiply. The 
light attracts them; they see only the glitter, 
and do not feel the flame until they fly to it gay- 
ly; when, bewildered and dazzled, they are 
burned and die, or live maimed lives for the rest 
of their days.” 

*“*T did not quote those lines,” said Felix, 
“‘with any distinct idea of their applicability to 
this scene. What follows will please you better : 


“‘¢Mid this stream of human being, banked by 
houses tall and grim, 
Pale I stand this shining morrow, with a pant for 


woodlands dim; 

To hear the soft and whispering rain, feel the 
dewy cool of leaves, 

Watch the lightning dart like swallows round the 
brooding thunder-eaves ; 

To lose the sense of whirling streets ‘mong breezy 


crests of hills, 
landscapes, with fine 


Skies of larks, and hazy 

threads of silver rills; 
Stand with forehead bathed in sunset on a mount- 
ain’s summer crown 


And look up and watch the shadow of the great 
night coming down; 
One great life in myriad veins, in leaves, in flowers, 


in ee sd 
Blowing es erfoot in clover, beating overhead in 
atars ” 


‘* How many men have such vague dreams,” 
said old Wheels, ‘‘ dreams that they can scarce- 
ly understand and can bat feebly express! We 
live in a world of shadows. Come home with 
me: I have something to give you.” 

They walked in silence to Soho, and whtn they 
were in the little house, the old man said, ‘‘ [ 
have avoided speaking to you upon a certain 
subject for more than one reason, and I was 
aware that the time must come when silence 
could ’no longer be maintained. Our acquaint- 


ance was commenced in @ strange manner, and. 
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you have been to me almost a new experience. 
I have taken such pleasure in your society—” 

‘‘It gives me inexpressible pleasure,” inter- 
rupted Felix, ‘‘to hear you say so.” 

‘¢__'Phat I have, with somewhat of a coward- 
ly feeling, often restrained myself from speaking 
to you on the subject which was referred to by 
your father on the day I baried my daughter.” 

‘¢ Pray, Sir—” 

‘‘ Nay,” interposed old Wheels, gently and 
firmly, ‘‘this conversation can not be avoided, 
and we must speak plainly. Consider the posi- 
tion in which we stand to one another, and ask 
yourself whether, if you were in my place, you 
would not feel it due to yourself to act as I am 
doing. If you remember, you came into your 
father’s room while we were speakiug of a mat- 
ter in which you were pecuniarily interested. 
Doubtless you were well acquainted with all the 
particulars of the affair.” 

‘*No, Sir,” exclaimed Felix, eagerly, ‘“‘I knew 
comparatively nothing. But a few minutes be- 
fore your arrival upon your sad mission, my fa- 
ther and I were speaking upon business matters 
—for the first and only time. I had been away 
from home nearly all my life, and all the expenses 
of my education and living were borne by an 
uncle from whom I supposed I had expectations. 
He died suddenly, and I returned home, pos- 
sessing certain ideas and certain habits not pleas- 
ing to my father. The day on which you came 
to the rectory was appointed by my father for 
our business interview, and then I learned that 
my uncle had not left any property, and that I 
was not to come into the magnificent fortune my 
father had anticipated for me. ‘This did not af- 
fect me, and all that I knew of the matter vou 
have referred to was that my uncle had left be- 
hind him among his papers a document which 
contained, as my father said, the recital of a sin- 
gular story, and which in my father’s opinion 
might be worth money to me. That is all that 
passed between us until yogr arrival.” 

‘* Until my arrival,” said old Wheels, taking 
up the thread of the narrative, ‘‘ when you heard 
from my lips that it was Lily’s father who had 
brought this shame upon us. But doubtless aft- 
er my departure you learned all the particulars 
from the document left by your uncle.” 

‘©No, Sir, I know nothing more.” 

Old Wheels looked gratefully at Felix. 

‘<Tt belongs to your character,” he said, ‘‘ to 
have practiced such restraint; I might have ex- 
pected as much. If you have the paper about 

ou—”’ 

‘*No, Sir, I have not got it.” 

‘SYou have it at home, then. I should like 
to see it, for I did not know of its existence be- 
fore that day, and it might contain misstatements 
which for the children’s sakes should not be al- 


lowed to remain uncontradicted or unexplained. | 


If 1 might ask you to let me read it—” 
‘‘It is impossible, Sir; I can not show it to 
ou. Nay, do not misunderstand me,” added 
. Felix, quickly, as he saw an expression of disap- 
pointment in the old man’s face; ‘‘no one has 
any claim upon you, neither I nor any one-con- 
nected with me. It is wiped off.” 

‘<Shame can never be obliterated,” said old 
Wheels, in a tone of mingled pride and sternness. 
** Have you the paper ?” 

‘* No, Sir.”’ 

‘* Who has ?” 

‘“©No one, Sir. It is burned, and there is no 
record of the circumstance you have referred to.” 

‘¢ Burned!” exclaimed old Wheels, with a 


- dim glimmering of the truth. ‘*‘ Who burned 


it?” 

‘*My uncle left a request that all his papers 
and documents should be burned, unreservedly. 
My father acting for me before I returned home, 
complied with the request, and burned every 
thing with the exception of this single docu- 
ment. It is with shame I repeat that he re- 
tained this because he thought it was worth 
money to me.” 

**So it was.” 

‘*My ancle’s wish was sacred to me, and 
when you left iny father’s room I burned this 
paper as all the others had been; it was my 
simple duty.” 

‘* Burned it without reading it ?” 

‘*Yes, Sir, What else would you have me 
do with it? Pat yourself in my place, Sir,” he 
said, turning the old man’s words against him- 
self, ‘and say whether you would not have felt 
it due to yourself to act as I did.” _ 

Old Wheels held out his hand, and Felix 
grasped it cordially. ‘These two men under- 


. Stood one another. 


‘*You would give me faith if I needed it,” 
said the elder; ‘‘you make me young again. 
It would have been my greatest pride to have 
had such a son.” 

Felix’s heart beat fast at the words, and an 
eager light came into his eyes, for he thought of 
Lily; but he restrained his speech. The time 
had not yet come; he was very nearly penniless, 
and had no home for the girl who had won his 
heart; he had no right to speak. 


*¢ And notwithstanding this,” said the old man, | 


almost gayly, ‘‘a plain duty remains.” He went 
to the cupboard, and took out the iron box in 
which he deposited his savings. ‘‘ Here is the 
first installment of the balance due,” he said, 
handing a small packet of money to Felix, whose 
face grew scarlet as, with reluctant hand, he took 
the packet, for he divined truly that no other 
course was open to him; ‘‘soon it will all be re- 
paid, and then a great weight will be lifted from 
us. I know your thought, Felix; but the mon- 
ey is yours by right, and such a debt as this is 
must not remain unpaid. Come, come—don't 
look downcast, or you will cause me to feel sorry 
that we have grown to be friends.” 

Felix felt the force of the old man’s words, 
but could not help saying, 

‘‘Iif I could afford it, I would give much if 
this had not been.” 


‘¢ And what would I give, think you,” said old 
Wheels, ‘‘could it be so? But the past is ir- 
revocable. Were it not for this debt of shame 
hanging upon us, do you think I would have al- 
lowed Lily to occupy her present position ?” 

‘*She does not know-—”’ interrupted Felix. 

‘¢ She knows nothing of all this. She may one 
day ; it may be my duty to tell her; and then, 
if any one reproaches her, she has her answer.” 

‘* Need she know, ever ?” asked Felix, eager- 
ly, thinking of the pain the knowledge would 
cause her. 

‘*T say she may, if only as a warning; for I 
think I see trouble coming. I pray that I may 
be mistaken, but I think I see it.” 

‘“‘I do not understand your meaning,” said 
Felix, earnestly ; ‘‘ but if I might venture to ask 
one thing, and you would grant it, it would be a 
great bappiness to me.” 

‘*Let me hear what it is, Felix,” replied old 
Wheels, gently. 

‘‘That if at gny time I can be of use to you— 
if at any time you want a friend upon whom you 
can depend, and who would sacrifice much to 
serve you and your granddaugbter—”’ 

‘¢ That then I will call upon you? I promise.” 

‘¢Thank you, Sir.” 

‘*'You must have wondered, seeing, as you 
have seen, how pare and simple my dear girl is 
—you must have wondered that I should have 
brought her into contact with such associations 
as those by which she is surrounded at the Royal 
White Rose. But it was what I conceived to 
be a sacred duty; and if I had had a shadow of 
a doubt that she was other than she is, I would 
have given my life rather than have done it, as 
you know.” 

‘* Truly, Sir, as I know,” assented Felix. 

‘ST have watched her from infancy, and I 
know her purity. I pray that she may be spared 
from life’s hard trials; but they may come to 
her, as they come to most of us. They may 
come to her undeservedly, and throngh no fault 
of hers; and if they do, and if, like Imogen, she 
has to pass through the fire, she will, like Imo- 
gen, come out unscathed.” 

Some hidden fear, some doubt which he was 
loath to express more plainly, prompted the old 
man’s words. With an effort he returned to his 
first theme. — . 

‘* What else could [do? There was no other 
way of payingthe debt. I havea small pittance 
of my own, from which not a shilling can-be 
spared; our necessities demand it all. And 
when I think, as I do often, that this dear child 
tender as she is, has been and is working to wipe 
out, as far as is humanly possible, the disgrace 
entailed upon as by her father’s crime, I love her 
the more dearly for it.” 

He went to the mantel-shelf, where the por- 
traits of Lily hung, and gazed at them long and 
lovingly. 

“<'l'o her as to others,’’ he said, softly, ‘‘ life's 
troubles may come. ‘To her may come one day 
the sweet and bitter experience of love. When 
it does, I pray to God that she may give her 
heart to a man who will be worthy of her—to 
one who holds not lightly, as is unhappily too 
much the fashion now, the sacred duties of life.” 
The prescience of a coming trouble weighed 
heavily upon the old man, and his voice grew 
mournful under its influence. ‘In a few years 
I shall have lived my span, Felix; I may be 
called any day. Should the call come soon, and 
suddenly, who will protect my darling when I 
am gone ?”. 

Felix drew nearer to the old man in sympathy, 
but dared not trust himself to speak. 

‘*T speak to you,” cohtinued the old man, 
‘out of my full heart, Felix, for I have faith in 
ou, and believe that I can trust you. It re- 
eves me to confide in you; strange as it may 
sound to you, you are the only person I know to 
whom I would say what I am saying now—you 
are the only person in whom [ can repose this 
confidence, lame and incomplete as you will find 
it to be.” 

‘Your granddaughter, Sir—” suggested Fe- 


‘“The fears that oppress me are on her ac- 
count,” interrupted the old man, ‘‘and I dare 
not at present speak to her of them; they would 
necessarily suggest doubts which would bring 
great grief to her.” 

‘*Her brother, Sir, Alfred—could you not 
confide in him ?” 

The old man turned abruptly from Felix, as 
if by that sudden movement he could stifle the 
gasp of pain which involuntarily escaped him at 
this reference. 

‘‘ Least of all in him, Felix—least of all in 
him! Do not ask me why; do not question 
me lest I should do an injustice which it would 
be difficult to repair. Teli me. Have you ever 
noticed in Lily’s manner an abstraction so per- 
fect as to make her unconscious of surrounding 
things ?”’ 

‘* Not so perfect as you describe, Sir,” re- 
plied Felix, after a little reflection ; ‘‘ but I have 
noticed sometimes that she looks up suddenly, as 
if she had been asleep, and had just awoke. Now 
that you mention it, it strikes me more forcibly. 
This has always occurred when you and I have 
been engaged in conversation for some little 
time, and during a pause. But she is awake in 
an instant, and appears to be quite conscious of 
what we have been saying.” 

‘“'These moods have come upon her only 
lately,”’ said the old man, ‘‘and only when she 


is deeply stirred. ‘There are depths in my dar- 
ling’s soul which even I can not see. I am 
about to repose a confidence in you, Felix, and 
to tell you a secret concerning my darling of 


which she herself is ignorant. With the excep- 
tion of one other, I believe that I am the only 


of my child, Felix, but she is so near to me, 80 
dear, sO precious, that if heart photographs 
could be taken, you would see my darling in 
mine, lighting it op with her bright eyes and 
innocent face. She bas so grown into my heart 
that I rejoice instinctively when she is happy, 
and am sad when she is sad. Our nature is 
capable of such instinctive entotions of joy and 
suffering, which spring sympathetically from the 
joy and suffering of those whom we love heart- 
fally and faitbfully.” 

The old man paused, and Felix waited for his 
next words in intense anxiety. 

(TO BE OONTINUED. } 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ee pee is exquisite pleasure. Do 
some of our lady readers look doubtfal, and 
say they have never tried it? It is not at all 
necessary to know by personal experience how 
that curious little nibble at the end of the line 
makes one’s fingers tingle with delight; it is 
only needful that your summer abi g Place 
should be within some twenty miles of well- 
known brooks and ponds, and that there should 
be in the house a boy. His age is immaterial— 
any where from six upward; we have known 
boyish fishers who counted their years by scores 
though the particular one we have in mind just 
now is in his teens. He talks trout by day, 
dreams trout by nigbt, and wakes before day- 
break to go on trouting expeditions. A good 
strong wagon, and a sober-minded horse—one 
‘Steam’’ will answer, but ‘‘the more the mer- 
rier’’—are the essentials. No, we mistake; a 
many-jointed fishing-rod, reels and lines, hooks 
and flies, and a box of lively worms are the es- 
sential articles. Tben comes the lunch-baske 
though some youths rather disdain the idea o 
taking any thing to a as they will ‘‘ catch 
plenty of trout, and cook them.’’ But some- 

ow the lunch-basket is always empty when the 
excursionists return. When at length the wag- 
on is laden with all things needful, and the early 
breakfast is hastily swallowed, off go the gay 
young fellows, with visions of speckled trout 
ee before their eyes. Shall we go with 
them ? ell, it is not necessary. We may ex- 

ect to see them return in due time. Our boy 
8 brown as a nut, and his clothing torn and 
soiled. But what of that? Is not his fishing- 
basket heavy with some two or three hundred 
trout? Mostly small ones, to be sure; but he 
avers that the smaller they are, the sweeter. 
Besides, did he not catch one a fall foot and a 
half long—such a beauty—only it fell back into 
the brook! And he might have caught so many 
more, only the worms gave out! But he is rav- 
enously hungry; some trout mast be instantly 
¢ooked; and with what keen relish he devours 
them! Never were fish so nice and fresh and 
aweet! And the boy never tires of recounting 
his exploits, of telling how many he caught 
himself, how many are aoe in. their dee 
holes for another coming of his fish-line—an 
he grows excited as he thinks of it, and plans a 
week’s fishing, and a ‘‘ camping out,’’ and in im- 
ovine is pulling out more trout before half 
his present supply are consumed. Nobody who 
has seen a boy in the height of his troating 
fever can doubt that trout-fisbing is the most 
fascinating of summer amusements. 





The Marquise de Cornimont Bellefontaine re- 
cently died at her chateau in the Vosges at the 
advanced age of one hundred and two. She was 
lady of honor to Queen Marie Antoinette, and 
owed her preservation, at the time of the inva- 
sion of the Tuileries, to a Swiss friend, who roll- 
ed her up in a packet of linen, and afterward 
concealed her in his house for several days. 





The harvest in France promises to be unusual- 
] Sa and of excellent quality. In the 

osges district it is said that the granaries will 
be insufficient to stow away the produce. The 
greatest deficiency is in the rye crop. 





It is related that Herr Franz Abt remarked, 
while in Boston, that his ‘‘ Wenn die Schwalben’ 
was intended as a solo, and that to attempt to 
make 20,000 swallows out of it was a summary 
procedure worse than making two bites of a 
cherry. 





Every part of Lake George is exceedingly 
beautiful, but at Bolton and thereabouts Nature 
has scattered her favors with a lavish hand. 
The lake is broad at this point, and thickly stud- 
ded with verdant little islands, luxuriant with 
vegetation, and around about the mountains rise 
most picturesquely. Fishing is excellent at 
Bolton ; and although the place is secluded, it is 
very accessible, three steamers making eae 
trips every day between the Fort William Henry 
Hotel and Bolton. 





Sugar seems to be made without much trouble 
from any thing. Recent reports from California 
show that some enterprising capitalists have en- 
gaged in the business of making s from mel- 
ons. It is believed that melons field more 
sugar than beets. The common melon is rec- 
ommended for small establishments. The can- 
talcup and Persian melon yield more sugar, but 

uire more care and cost in manipulation. The 
yield from the water-melons is seven per cent. 
After putting the juice over the fire and skim- 
ming off the scum, lime-water or milk of lime 
is added to neutralize the acidity, and the vey 
oration by heat (never allowing the puice to boil) 
is continued until thick enough for sirup or 
sugar. 


_ According to the Medical and Surgical . 

er, the prolonged use of any mineral water is of 
doubtful efficacy in sickness, and, sick or well, 
is generally directly prejndicial. 








Children are constantly uttering sayings— 
things quaint and beautiful—the half of which 
are never known beyond the immediate circle in 
which they were spoken. A little French girl, 
possessed of scarcely a change of clothing, had 
been performing some household services for a 
lady of our acquaintance. One day she asked 
leave of absence to wash out her garments. She 


one that knows it, and it has given rise to fears returned to her duties in dueseason with a cheer- 
or possible danger to her mn the event of any | fy] face, which, indeed, she always wore. She 
thing occurring to me by which she would be de- ! ]ooked up to her mistress with a little laugh, 


priyed of my watchful care. She is but the child | and lifting her dress a trifle, disclosing her bare 


skin above the top of her high boots, she said, 
as if in apology, ‘I have got on the stockings 
God gave me!” No complaints, no fretting. 
Happy child, thus cheerfully to take the depri- 
vations of what are usually considered the com- 
forts of life! Those possessed of abundant 
blessings might learn a lesson from such a spirit. 


There is nothing more useful than to be able 
to make an exact calcalation. We now learn 
from a Paris savant that every fly costs its native 
country twenty cents from its birth to the time 
of its death, provided it is fed on sugar at thir- 
teen cents a pound, and does not come to an 
untimely end. This savant had a uliar an- 
tipathy to the fly; nevertheless, he collected 
three thousand of them, and shut them up in a 
room with a pound of alee deat At the end 
of four days the sugar was all gone, excepting 
one tea-spoonful. ith this data he made his 
estimate, and reached the result we have stated. 


At the present time there are thirty thousand 
women and girls under instruction in the mis- 
sion schools of India. This is an encouraging 
fact to all friends of Christian education. Nev- 
ertheless, it should be remembered that there 
are one hundred million females in all India. 





Somebody, who seems to have been annoyed 
beyond the point of patient endurance, says: ‘I 
made a vow long since, and I record it bere, 
never to spolo for stepping on a trailing 
skirt, outside of the proper place to wear one. 
Like many another nuisance, the way to abate it 
is to treat it without mercy; and unless my plan 
is in harmony with the will of the Lord, I sball 
be confronted on the judgment-day with an ap- 
palling number of torn and ripped dress skirts.”” 





The repugnance which some children exhibit 
in regard to certain articles of food is generally 
regarded as mere caprice. It shoald be remem- 
bered, however, that what is wholesome to many 
is not necessarily wholesome to all. If the re- 
pugnance is constant, natural instinct may be 
safely followed, and a child’s appetite should 
never be forced. Even a mere caprice may in- 
dicate a particular state of the system, which it 
may be harmful to disregard. We all know that 
many articles of food, commonly considered 
wholesome, are not only disagreeable but posi- 
tively poisonous to some persons. Buckwheat, 
honey, cheese, strawberries, milk, and numerous 
other articles are known to be injurious to cer- 
tain individuals. 





Not long ago there was an appeal made in 8t. 
Jobn’s Church, Ithaca, New York, in behalf of 
‘“The Society for the Increase of the Ministry.” 
Facts had been presented showing that the an 
ply of young men for the pulp was too smail, 
and money was asked to aid young men to study 
for the ministry. Envelopes were placed in the 
slips to be filled out as promises for future gifta 
by those lacking present means. A lady wrote, 
‘‘Name and amount, $1000; address, Ithaca; 
time, when women are admitted to the ministry.’ 
This voucher she placed on the collection plate 
as it was passed. 


A proposition has been made to establish a 
botanical garden, or practical school of botany, 
in New York city, similar to those which exist 
in the principal cities of Europe. Botany is 
taught theoretically in medical colleges and in 
other institutions of ue but a practical 
knowledge of plants is excee ingly important. 
A vast number of medicinal plants are the prod- 
ucts of South and Central America, and speci- 
mens would soon be sent here if a botanical 
garden were established. Such a garden would 
also be a source of great pleasure and amuse- 
ment to citizens generally. 








Robert Collyer says, in a letter to the London 
Inquirer, that he has written many a sermon in 
the Pullman cars. The Christian thinks 
this may account for some of his most pro- 

sive thoughts as well as for his rapid de- 
very. 





In the central part of the capital city of Bang- 
kok, in Siam, reside about nine thousand wom- 
en, among whom no man but the king may en- 
ter. The inbabitants of this inner city are the 
thousand women of the royal harem, and some 
eight thousand more, who are soldiers, artificers, 
and slaves. This little world isruled by women 
as magistrates, who administer the laws of the 
kingdom. There is no ap from their de- 
cisions. Ifa disturbance arises, it is suppressed 
by a force of five hundred Amazons, trained 
from infancy to the use of sword and spear. 
Meanwhile the slave women carry on a varict 
of manufactures, or go outside the walls to till 
the fields. The women of higher birth are 
‘‘gealed’’ to the king; the slave women may 
marry, but their husbands dwell outside the 
walls. The children, if boys, are banished from 
the city of women at six years old; only the 
girls remain. All the Oriental distinctions of 
rank are scrupulously observed within this 
strange realm, except that the magistrates are 
chosen for personal character and wisdom. 

—_—_—_—y 

Somebody has said that the three hardest 
words to say are, ‘‘I was mistuken.”” Perhaps; 
but let those who believe this assertion try their 
articulatin wers on the names of three lakes 
in Maine: Huknztyabob, Zitmornumgohic, Ma- 


hogapragohgug. 


In the large Confucian temple at Yedo, Ja- 

an, there has been held a very interesting exhi- 
pition, especially designed for the improvement 
of the Japanese people. There was a fine col- 
lection of rare and curious articles, such as sea- 
weeds, grasses, ferns, and dwarfed trees; a col- 
lection of beautiful butterflies and moths; also 
of Japanese weapons. The greatest curiosity 
in the exhibition was a huge fish, twenty feet 
long and broad in proportion. The scales of 
this fish are of solid gold. It is quite a work of 


art, being grand and graceful. It stands on its 
neck and front fins; its tail is bent upward to- 
ward the sky; its mouth is like that of a hippo- 

otamus, and has a terrible-looking row of teeth. 


The Japanese assert that the whole fish is of sol- 
id gold. On grand occasions, such as when the 


Tycoon visits the temple, this fish is placed over 
the entrance gate. It was given to the Mikado 
by the Prince of Owari. The entrance fee to this 
exhibition was about two cents, and the temple 


was constantly thronged, 
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Description of Tapestry Designs on 
Second Page of Supplement. 


THE prevailing taste for the Renaissance style 
in furnishing rooms has also called forth a 
change in the style of embroidery, especially in _ 
tapestry-work, and has bronght the elegant, 
many-colored style of Louis XIII. into favor. 
Embroidery of this kind consists of flowers, 
leaves, and arabesques, which are drawn on the 
material or canvas, and the separate parts work- 
ed each in one distinct color, which is generally 
edged with another shade or color. Pale tints 
predominate; filling silk is generally used for 
the lightest shnde, and zephyr worsted for the 
remaining parts. The foundation of the em- | 
broidery is worked with black or light gray 
worsted, or else with filling silk in white, maize, 
gray, ete. The canvas for the embroidery should 
always be very fine, so that the design figures 
may be of a good shape. ‘This embroidery is 
worked from the drawing on the canvas; this 
not only saves the tedious counting of stitches 
necessary with the ordinary symbol designs, but 
also leaves free scope to the individual taste in 
selecting colors and shades. In working bor- 
ders, etc., in which the design figures are re- 
peated at regular intervals, these repetitions are 
usually worked in the colors of the finished part 
of the embroidery ; however, for the sake of va- 
riety, a different color or shade may be used for 
each design figure. ‘The border may either be 
drawn in full length on the canvas, or only to 
the repetition of the design figures, at pleasure ; 
in the latter case count off the stitches for the 
parts to be repeated from the figures already 
completed. To transfer the design to canvas lay 
the latter on the drawing, and draw the lines, 
which show through, with a drawing-pen, or with 
a brush and dissolved black Indian ink ; in doing 
this care should be taken that the drawing lies 
in the shade, as the lines of the design then 
show more plainly. The design may also be 
transferred to the canvas by means of black or 
colored copying paper. ‘To do this lay the copy- 
ing paper and the embroidery design drawn on 
paper on the canvas, so that the colored side of 
the copying paper lies on the canvas and the de- 
sign is turned toward the top. ‘Then fasten the 
canvas and the layers of paper on a drawing- 
board with small wire pins, and draw the lines 
of the design with the blunt point of a folder, 
bearing on firmly. The copying paper may be 
prepared with little trouble and expense. ‘Take 
ansized paper and coat it on one side very even- 
ly with a mixture of sweet-oil and lamp-black ; 
this is best done with a piece of old flannel. 
When the paper is dry, rub it on the coated side 
with a clean linen cloth until it does not discolor 
the hand in passing over it. 

In the designs given on the present Supple- 
ment the colors are specially indicated ; the col- 
ors for the inner part of a design figure are al- 
ways marked inside of the corresponding figure, 
and the color of the edge is marked in the out- 
line. Some design figures are filled with small 
dots; inside of such design figures the color of 
the foundation and that of the dots are only 
mentioned once. In other design figures onl 
the color and not the shade is indicated, In suc 
cases the shade may be selected according to 
taste; it should, however, be in harmony with 
the color of the edging and with the colors of 
the nearest design figures. A list of all the col- 
ors of each design is given on the Supplement 
besides. ‘The shades of each color in the de- 
sign are indicated by figures; the lightest shade 
is marked Ist, the next shade (darker) is marked 
2d, the following is marked 3d, and so on. When 
a design figure is not worked in different colors, 
bat in several shades of one color, the color is 
only mentioned once in that figure, while the 
shades are merely indicated by figures. Some 
design figures—as, for instance, small buds or 
narrow pointed leaves, in the outlines of which 
no color is mentioned—have no edging—that is, 
the filling at the same time forms the outer edge 
of the figure. 

Fig. 1.—Crntre For a Rue, Tasie-Cover, 
etc. ‘This design may be used for a rug, edged 
with a border of deer-skin, plush, etc., or else it 
may be set together with either of the tapestry 
borders shown by Figs. 2 and 3. In the latter 
case work the design shown by Fig. 4 in the 
corners. The design shown by Fig. 1 may also 
be nsed for larger rugs; to do this the design is 
not taken as a whole, but as a quarter section, 
and is thus worked four times, beginning from 
one side and one end, and in opposite directions, 
thus quadrupling the size. 

Figs. 2-4.— Bonpers AND CORNER For Rvas, 
Covers, Curtatns, Cuarrs, ETC. These bor- 
ders are used for edging deer-skins, tiger-skins, 
plush, angora, or cloth covers; work the design 
shown by Fig. 4 in the corners. ‘The founda- 
tion of the rug may also be made of similar 
tapestry borders set together lengthwise with 
strips of plush. The place where the design 
shown by Fig. 2 is repeated is marked A and B; 
on the border shown by Fig. 3 the letters C and 
D mark the commencement of the repetition. 
Thus, in continuing the border always work only 
the design figures between the points marked 
with similar letters. Each border may also be 
used separately for covers, curtains, furniture, 
etc., and the corner shown by Fig. 4 may be 
used for cushions, etc. For the latter purpose 
work the design shown by Fig. 4 four times in 
such a manner that the points of the design 
figures are turned toward each other in the cen- 
tre of the cushion. 

Fig. 5.—Borprer (Band) For TRIMMING 
Curtains, CHatrs, Soras, etc. This border 
may also be set together like the borders Figs. 
2 and 3, with strips of plush, cloth, or damask, 
and used for coverings of sofas, fauteuils, hang- 
ings, curtains, rugs, etc. The letters E and F 
indicate the place from where the design is to 


~ be repeated. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From our Own CorRESPONDEDT. ] 


) WHEN any change of importance is des- 


tined to tuke place in the fashions, it 
is at once proclaimed as a thing already ac- 
complished ; then, on looking round, every one 
sees with surprise that the new fashion is no- 
where followed, and thence hastily concludes 
that the announeement was erroneous. ‘This is 
another mistake; it was only premature. In 
every thing, and above all in fashions, it is nec- 
essary to prepare public opinion for a change. 
It must not be thonght that it is as easy to make 
a revolution in coiffures as in the streets. 
The revolution in coiffures, which was pre- 
dicted three months since, is quietly on the road 


Fig. 1.—Wutte Satry Bripar 
Dress. 


For pattern and eee see Supple- 
ment, No. L, Figs, 1-8. 


to its accomplishment. Chignons are not yet 
abolished, but they are displaced. They are re- 
moved to the crown of the head, so as to leave 
the nape of the neck free. It is true that as yet 
this fashion is followed only by extremists; but 
there is reason to suppose that it will soon be- 
come general, since the dress-makers and ‘milli- 
ners are moving in this direction; the first by 
preparing standing collars and stiff frills, which 
could not be worn with the chignon low in the 
neck, and the second by modifying the shape 
of the bonnets to suit the coming style of hair- 
dressing—that is, by making them with capes, 
or with trimmings which take the place of capes, 
and fill up the void in the head—alas! in the 
back only. We shall probably pass through a 
transition stage, between the echignon and the 


Fig. 2.—Surit ror GIRL FROM 
10 To 12 YRARS OLD. 


coques of the Restoration, and in the end shall 
shake off all vestiges of the present style of bair- 
dressing. : 





ag 


| broidery and insertion. The sleeve reached only 
|to the elbow, and the arm was half veiled by a 


muslin sleeve to match the waist. The hair was 


The combination of fabrics nd colors will ‘to be very high, and to be adorned with an Al- 
continue to prevail in dress, at least until No- | sacian bow of pink satin, to which were fastened 


vember. 


from Paris. Our modistes are busy with dress- 
es for the dinners and soirées that will take place 
during the autumn at the chateaux in all parts 
of France. I have been fortunate enough to see 
many of the most beautiful of these dresses, and 
will describe them for the benefit of the readers 
of the Bazar, who will gain therefrom an accu- 
rate idea of the fall fashions. 

A striking costame had a skirt of pearl gray 
faye, with a deep gathered flounce, headed with 


EVENING 


For description see 
Supplement. 


three rather wide bias folds, which were edged 
on each side with a pleated rnche, lined with pink 
satin. Over-skirt of pink silk gauze, with no 
other trimming than a simple hem. Waist with 
very long basques of the same material as the 
over-skirt, edged with ruches like those of the 
skirt, with a pink lining. Under the basques 
were two rather bouffant poufs of gray faye, 
edged with a ruche, lined with pink. A bow of 
pink satin was set at the bottom of the back of 
the waist. A very wide pink satin ribbon ex- 
tended from the middie of this bow to a similar 
bow, which looped the pouf on the left side, 
and was furnished with fringed ends. The waist 
was square in front and very low in the back, 
and was worn over a half-high waist of white 
muslin, which was elaborately trimmed with em- 


Fig. 3.—Sitk AND CHALLIE 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IL., Figs. 9", 9°-18, 


The fashions at present are dictated two long braids of the same ribbon terminated 
not by what is worn in Paris, but by what is sent by a bow, and falling down the back. 


‘This was 
. dinner dress designed for the Marchioness de 

Another walking dress for the same lady had 
a bleu ancien velvet skirt, trimmed with a very 
deep flounce, slightly gathered, and surmounted 
by a double bias fold, edged by a piping of cham- 
ois faye. Polonaise of chamois faye, trimmed 
with fringed guipure of the same color. 

A dress also designed for a party at a ch&teau 
was of vert-de-gris taffetas, embroidered all over 


Dress. DReEss. 


plement, No. IIL, Figs, 14-17. 





Fig. 4.—Swiss Mustix Brrpan 


For pattern and description see Sup- 


HARPER'S 


| they are even made low-nec 

waists open en curré, @ sq 
following dinner dress, des 
season (the end of October ) 
this style: Dress of dis 

' pink tinge) faye, trimmed » 
of velvet of the same calor 
edged on each side with rat! 
pure. Over-skirt, bouffant 
gtay crépeline, looped very 
of the same color on the bi 
Basque-waist of the samc 
carr€ over a vest of the des 
‘This low-necked vest is com 
gorgerette, or front piece, 
Similar guipure is set unde 
waist, which are bordered w 


_——— ee 





Fig. 5.—Lieut Bios 
Srtx Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. | 


Fics, 1-9.—BRIDAL AND & 


by hand with little stars in straw-colored silk, 
and trimmed with three rather wide straw-col- 
ored bias folds, completely covered with em- 
broidery in vert-de-gris silk representing lace 
insertion. On each side of the bias folds was a 
vert-de-gris ruche, and underneath this a straw- 
colored ruche, both of faye. Over-skirt of gris 
vapeur crépe de Chine, embroidered with straw- 
colored and rert-de-gris stars. Waist with long 
basques of vert-de-gris faye, with straw-colored 
vest. Vert-de-gris belt, worn over the basques. 
Under the basques, on the left side, was set a 
knot of loops of straw-colored and vert-de-gris 


ribbon, with two hanging ends, one vert-de-gris 


and the other straw-colored. Almost all the 
belts are worn in this way at present. 














vet, edged on each sidt 
dresses of little girls ar 
mothers’; according as 
or less elegant or extrava 
elegantly or extravagantly 
complicated and overloaded 
produced in miniature in! 
and fabrics with Pom 
is true, but nevertheless P 
ployed for the same purpose, 
Boys’ costumes are 
til the age of six or seven: # 
are quitesimple. Verys™@ 
caftans of any fabric, 
this garment is a sort of long) 
ing their little bare legs, whi 


PE 


Vests are so much in fashion just now that | winter by very full trowsers # 
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Itis closed at the sides, and for sammer is made | Basque-waist, with black velvet belt. Under 
of white piqué, linen, and white Egyptienne (a | the basques, on the left side, was set a knot of 
sort of tough fabric, something like morocco) ; | loops of black velvet and pearl gray ribbon, with 
for winter it is almost always of black velvet, | two ends, one of black velvet and the other of 
(lilac with | with red trowsers and black boots. ‘The Breton | pearl gray. Over-skirt rounded in front, and 
e bias folds | dress, with large vest with plastrons and full, trimmed with a rather wide row of pearl gray 
deeper shade, | trowsers, is also much worn by boys, as is also! woolen guipure, above which was set a narrow 
white gui- | the sailor costume, composed of a full shirt with | row of black woolen guipure. Pearl gray bonnet, 
hips, of silver, a broad collar, with anchors embroidered in the | with feathers shaded from black to pearl gray. 
velvet bows ' corners, and loose trowsers. On reaching the Veils are either black or white, but almost 
ot the skirt. ' age of seven they adopt a graver costume: very | universally of plain tulle. 
jac, open en loose trowsers of violet blue cloth coming a little Bonnets are still very high, and are furnished 
of velvet. | below the knee, and trimmed down the sides | with strings that tie under the chin. 
bya half-high l with black galloon, with three very large buttons Many skirts, worn under polonaises of the most 
phite guipure. lat the bottom on each side; a little vest, closed | varied materials, are trimmed, not with flounces 
teaques of the! with the same buttons, but smaller, and a short | or fulds, but with lozenges of broad black velvet 
iiss told of vel- | jacket, all of the same cloth, the jacket being} ribbon, extending two-thirds the way to the 





FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. X. 
AS my last too much of a sermon on Chris- 





be worn with 
front. ‘The 
hr the demi- 
e an idea of 


Victor Hugo says that he who would know 
suffering shoukl know of the sorrows of women. 
Tet him say of ugly women, and he will touch 
the depth of bitterness. What tears the plain 
tiana’s breakfast? You think so, Kate, | ones shed on silent pillows, shrinking even from 
you who are longing to learn some art that may | the pale beautiful moonshine that contrasts so 
make you the bonniest Kate in Christendom. | fatally with their homeliness! They would give 
You say your hands are rough and unsightly, | years of life to win one of beauty. This regret 
your hair is not satisfactory, growing as it does is natural, irresistible, and not to be forbidden, 
where you do not want it, and none too thick | Better lect the grief have its way till the busy pe- 
where it oughtto be. Your eyebrows are bushy | riod of life takes one’s thoughts off one’s self, and 
and stand out, a most unfeminine trait, that) she forgets to care whether she is beautiful or 
makes you look fierce as a lamb with mustaches. | not. |)am up the sluices of any sorrow, and it 
You don’t look lovely to yourself, and this con- | deepens and grows wider. Am I treating this 
sciousness of demerit makes you stiff and shy in | peculiarly feminine regret over-tenderly? It is 
your manner. Somebody is to blame for this with remembrance of a girl who thought herself 
state of things. Either your mother, or your so homely that she absolutely prayed that she 

might die and go to be perfected in heaven. 
More than one girl makes such a wish this night 
before small mirrors in cottage or mansion cham- 
bers, with no eye but her own to scan the hope- 
less features. Why doesn’t some one open a 
school of fine arts, literally des beaux-arts, and 
make a greater success than Worth does, by im- 
proving the wearers instead of the costumes ? 

Till that time comes let us make the best of 
present resources, and consider these recipes, - 
unearthed the other day from an ancient book- 
shelf belonging to a maiden lady who was offce, 
if tradition may be credited, a beauty of no 
mean order. ‘There is one thing to console us, 
Kate: you and I will never have to cry for our 
lost beauty. Your hands are to be pitied, for 
soft sensitive fingers are what a woman can least 
afford to lose. ‘They are needed to touch sick 
folks, and do quick sewing, and handle children 
with. So we are glad to learn something of 
this kind. 

To soften the hands fill a wash-basin half full 
of fine white sand and soap-suds hot as can be 
borne. ‘Wash the hands iy this five minutes at 
n time, brushing and rubbing them in the sand. 
Rinse in warm lather of fine soap, and after dry- 
ing rub the hands in dry bran or corn meal. 
Dust them, and finish with rubbing cold cream 
well into the skin. The best is flint sand, or the 
white quartz sold for filters, It may be used 
repeatedly by pouring the water away after each 
washing and adding fresh to keep it from blow- 
ing about. ‘This effectually removes the rough- 
ness caused by house-work, and should be used 
every day, first using acid to remove ink or veg- 
etable stains. 

N.B.—Always rub the spot with cold cream 

‘ or oil after using acid on the fingers. ‘The cream 

. supplies the place of the natural oil of the skin, 

which the acid removes in discharging stains. 
‘To give a fine color to the nails, the hands and 
fingers must be well laihered and washed with 
. scented soap; then the nails must be rubbed | 
with equal parts of cinnabar and emery, followed 
by oil of bitter almonds. ‘To remove white 
specks on the nails, melt equal parts of pitch and ‘ 

turpentine in a small cup; add to it vinegar and 
powdered sulphur. Rub this on the nails, and 
the specks will scon disappear. Pitch and 
myrrh melted together may be used with the 
same results. 

An embrocation for whitening and softening 

. the hands and arms, which dates far back, pos- 

sibly to King James’s times, is made from 

. myrrh, one ounce; honey, four ounces ; yellow 

Wax, two ounces; rose-water, six ounces. Mix 
the whole in one well-blended mass for use, 

. melting the wax, rose-water, and honey to- 

gether in a dish over hot water, and adding the 

» myrrh while hot. Rub this thickly over the skin 

Pen | before going to bed. It is good for chapped 

ASC. = Ae | surfaces, and would make an excellent mask for 
Ne Ss the face. 

_ A wash ‘‘for removing tan, freckles, blotches, 
and pimples,” as the high-soundiny preface as- 
sures us, is made from two gallons of strong 

- sonp-suds, to which are added one pint of alcohol 
and a quarter of a pound of rosemary. Apply 
with a linen rag. This is better when kept ina 
close jar overnight. 

To clean the teeth, rnb them with the ashes 
of burned bread. It must be thoroughly burned, 
not charred. 

_ The following is said to be an excellent curl- 
ing flaid: Put two pounds of common soap cut 

. small into three pints of spirits of wine, and melt 
together, stirring with a clean piece of wood; 
add essence of ambergris, citron, and neroli, 
about 4 quarter of an ounce of each. 

. Freckle lotion, for the cure of freckles, tan, or 
‘sunburned face and hands—something which I 
would prefer to the rosemary wash before given : 
Take half a pound of clear ox gall, half a dram 
each of camphor and burned alum, one dram of 
borax, two ounces of rock-salt, and the same of - 
rock-candy. This should be mixed and shaken 
well severa] times a day for three weeks, until 
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‘ENADINE Evenina Dress. DE CHINE BRIDAL DRESS. Eveninc Dress. EvenInG DREss. the gall becomes transparent; then strain it very 
itern and description sec Supple- For pattern and description see Sapple- =—S—- For pattern and description see Supple- For deacription see carefully through filtering-paper, which may be 
ent, No. IV., Fige 18 and 19° ment, No. V., Figs. 90-9. ment, No. VL, Figs. 25 and 26. Supplement. had of the druggists. Apply to the face during 


the day, and wash it off at night. 


————_ —- 


DRESSES. Rowland’s Macassar Oil for the hair: Take a 
quarter of an ounce of the chippings of alkanet 
root, tie this in a bit of coarse muslin, and sus- 
pend it in a jar containing eight ounces of sweet- 

The | trimmed with galloon:on the seams like the | waist. These ribbons are also often set on in| aunt, or the lady principal of the school where | oil for a week, covering from the dust. Add to 

Scheir | trowsers. perpendicular stripes, terminating about two | you went ought to have taken you in hand be- | this sixty drops of the tincture of cantharides, ten 

ore Dresses are trimmed chiefly in the back; and | inches from the bottom, nnder a bow without | fore you were fourteen and showed you the | drops of oil of rose, neroli and lemon each sixty 


as to over-skirts, which have so long been worn 
open in front, the latest decree of Fashion is that 
they shall be open in the back, so as to show these 
trimmings. We have just seen a dress of this 
kind, designed for September. Skirt of black 
tnffetas, trimmed all around with two deep pleat- 
ed flounces, and up the back with the same 


fi ounces, diminishing in width, but covering the | 


back breadth all the way to the belt. This is 
really placing the tablier on the back of the skirt. 
© ver-skirt of pearl gray cashmere, closed in front, 
sand open in the back over the flounces of the 
skirt, to which it was fastened at intervals by 
bows of black velvet mixed with pearl gray faye. 


ends. These stripes are separated by a space 
about a third greater than their width. With 
skirts trimmed in this manner all kinds of over- 
skirts and polonaises are worn, from flowered 
and figured fabrics to black or white guipure, if 
the skirt is silk. Skirts of this kind are very 
convenient, as they can be varied to suit any de- 
gree of elegance or simplicity, according to the 
over-skirt with which they are worn; if the 
over-skirt is of linen or cashmere, you have a 
simple dress for summer or autumn, while one 
of challie, foulard, crépe de Chine, or lace con- 


| verts it into a dress suitable for dinners, or even 


for soirées, EMMELINE RAYMOND, 


remedies for these defects that were so to affect 
your spirits and comfort in after-life. <A girl 
should be taught to take care of her skin and 
hair just as she is to hold her dress out of the 
dust, and not to crumple her sash when she sits 
down. One thing will not make her vain more 
than another. There are many vanities to be 
found in women’s character. One is vain of 
| knowing three languages, one of her Sunday- 
' school devotion, another of her pattern temper, 
'and one of her pretty face. Of all these errors 
the last is most endurable. Every attraction 


| filched from a girl by neglect or design is so much 


stolen from her dowry that never can be replaced, 


drops. Let these stand three weeks closely cork- 
ed, and you will have one of the most powerful 
stimulants for the growth of the hair ever known. 
A fine Cologne for bathing is prepared from 
one gallon of deodorized alcohol, or the spirit 
obtained from the Catawba grape, which is near- 
|lv if not quite equal to the grape spirit which 
| gives the Farina Cologne its value. ‘To this are 
added one ounce of oil of lavender, one ounce of 
oil of orange, two drams of oil of cedrat, one dram 
of oil of neroli or orange flowers, one dram of oil 
of rose, and one dram of ambergris. Mix well, 
and keep for three weeks in a cool place, 
| Now, Kate, do you see your way clear to the 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[SerTemBeEr 7, 1872. 








use and benefit of these mixtures? All these 
articles are to be found at any large druggist’s, 
or if not, he will tell you where to find them. 
The rosemary and honey may be found in that 
still fragrant store-room of your aunt's, in the 
country, unless she has taken to writing very 
poor serial articles, and let the herb garden run 
out. -To save trouble, take the recipes and have 
them made up at once by the druggist, who un- 
derstands such things; but it is pleasant to dab- 
ble in washes and lotions one’s self, like the Vicar 
of Wakefield’s young ladies. Then have you 
patience to persevere in their use? For making 
one’s self beautiful is a work of time and perse- 
verance as much as being an artist, or student, 
or Christian. I wish I were with you, and could 
keep you up to your preparations, brush your 
eyebrows with a tooth-brush, and put on the 
cold cream or cosmetic to make them lie smooth, 
and do the dozen different offices of sympathy 
and womanly kindness. For I should feel that 
I was an artist putting the touches on something 
more valuable than any statue ever moulded. 
Can you feel so yourself? For if you can once 
get hold of that artistic impulse, you have the 
secret of all these toilette interferences. 





FATA MORGANA. 


We have led thee from ea places ; 
We have borne thee to heights afar; 

We have taught thee what the grace is 
Of sun and moon and star; 

We have brought thee before the faces 
Of impossible things that are. 


We have given to thy sight the seeing 
Of more than the soul may see; 

We have given to thy life the being 
Of more than a man may be; 

We have given to thy hands the freeing 
Of life from mortality. 


We have lured thee unto a heaven 
Than heaven itself more fair; 
Unto thec have we given 
The kingdoms of the air, 
And all the planets seven, 
And the roand world every where. 


We have throned thee on hills Elysian, 
~And o’er gods have crownéd thee; 

We have fed thee with the vision 
Of more than may ever be; 

We have mocked thee with derision, 
And hurled thee into the sea! 





HYACINTH. 


YACINTH was seated at her uncle Sir 
James O’Shaughnessey’s breakfast - table 
when the following letter was put into her hands: 
§* Kiztoven, Sarorpar. 
“My VERY OWN pDakLine Hyacorry,—I am in the 
most agonizing condition of terror, agitation, and the 
utmost misery, I don’t know what to do at all. Oh! I 
wish I was as quiet and calm and coo] and clever as 
you are; you really ought to have been the eldest of 
us. Tanind —I shall go mad! Do come home 
and help me. Nothing can possibly be done, and it’s 
just about as horrid a meses as you could imagine. 
}ve tried all I can think of, and all to no p at 
all. You will be pre to hear, from what I told 
u in ny last letter, that Mr. Kilgower has proposed ; 
is offer took place at the ball of the 1000th last Tues- 
day week (in between a set of Lancers I had danced 
with him, and a galop with that most awkward of 
minors, Lord Conniaston, who did for a new mauve 
tulle drees I had on), and the next day he came and 
faw papa, who said he was very nice about money, etc. 
I was just feeling so nice and settled (and I really do 
like him very much, though he only dances qu es, 
and is so quiet and proper and fourteen years older 
than I am), when th hateful affair comes oP again, 
and I know if Mr. Kilgower hears of it he will break 
off our engagem@t, for he hates , and you know 
this is the worst case I have ever had atall. Iam in 
such a fright I don’t know what to do, and I owe Miss 
Murphy such a bill, for 1 had the loveliest dresses to 
take to Dublin, and every one used to declare my 
things must have come from Paris, and were so sur- 
rised when I said they were made in Enniskillen. 
By-the-way, I am going to have a dress from Worth’s 
for Lady Conniston’s fancy ball on the 2th. I can’t 
describe it to you now, for it’a just post-time. Don’t 
you think you could come home? Of course if you are 
enjoying yourself dreadfully, don’t; but you have been 
such ages at Uncle James’s, and you must be sick to 
death of Aunt Maria—horrid samy. Oh! if you only 
knew bow miserableI am. Your fond “sy as 
ITTY. 


“P.8.—Papa has the gout, and is as cross as any 
thing.” 


* * * * * Ps 


Loud protests were raised, and Hyacinth her- 
self was loath to cut short her pleasant London 
visit at this summons from ber madcap elder sis- 
ter Kitty, whose fatal facility for getting into 
scrapes was well known; but fearing that this 
one fhight involve something worse than usual, 
she returned home without delay. Her father, an 
impecunious younger son, acted as agent for the 
Irish estates of his brother, Sir James, whose 
wife would never consent to live out of England. 
Kitty met her at the station, and soon put her 
in possession of the facts concerning her last es- 
capade. 

About six months before this time Miss 
O’Shaughnessey had been staying at Dublin, 
with a married school friend some few years old- 
er than herself, whose husband was in command 
of the —th Lancers. 

Kitty ‘‘doated on the military” every bit as 
much as did ‘‘ the Grand Duchess of Gerolstein” 
in the opera, and had about as many soldier 
lovers as she could easly reckon; but just then 
she was in a scrape with a civilian, ‘‘a real goose 
of a lawyer,” as she termed him. The young 
butterfly creature had seldom been entirely free 
from anxiety on account of her flirtations since 
the time when she first went to school, and made 
the German professors all desperately in love 
with her; but her light frivolous nature general- 
ly enabled her to extricate herself from all diffi- 
culties—to shake them off as she might dew from 
a beautiful rose—so in this instance she flew off 
to her friends at Dublin, to make fresh con- 
quests, lcaving the poor young moth whose wings 


had been so cruelly singed at the flame of her 
beauty and fascinations to recover or break his 
heart. I fear she did not think it very impor- 
tant which course he took. 

At Dublin, as usual, the lovely Miss O’Shaugh- 
nessey made a triumphant progress; but it was her 
destiny here to go nearer losing that fragment 
of heart that I suppose she must have possessed 
than she had ever been in her life. 

The surgeon of the —th Lancers, by name 
Gustavus (or, as he was invariably called, Gus) 
Wilding, was a man about as different from all 
the empty-pated young sparks who had hitherto 
done homage at the throne of Queen Kitty as it 
was possible for man to be. He was not good- 
looking, nor especially agreeable, and had a 
brusque, uncouth manner, but he was remark- 
ably clever, and a wonder in bis profession. He 
danced perfectly, beautifully, and that was the 
only excuse Miss O'Shaughnessey could offer 
for the fancy which she decidedly had for him for 
a brief period. His roughness had a sort of 
charm for her, because of the firmness of his 
character, and the power there was in his con- 
versation. She nicknamed him “ Bruin,” and 
in her sweet, saucy way, that no one could ob- 

ject to, told him he was ‘‘atrocious,” ‘‘ bar- 
are,” but that ‘‘it was quite refreshing to talk 
to him, because he was so different to other 
people.” 

Her friend Mrs. Glyn warned her not to trifle 
with Gus Wilding, if she really meant nothing, 
as he was seriously in love with her; but he was 
so clever, loved her with such strength, and was, 
oh! so different to every one else, that at the 


end of two months Kitty went home engaged to 


him, very fond of him, yet with a kind of mis- 
giving that all was not going to end satisfactorily, 
and with some dread and shame of him in her 
heart; for though so very clever, Gus Wilding 
was scarcely a man to feel proud of as a hus- 
band, and then he was ‘‘ so poor,” and ‘‘ oh, the 
position of an army surgeon! And his wife! 
A mere attorney or curate would be better, or 
even a country doctor!” 

Mr. O’Shaughnessey was not told of his daugh- 
ter's engagement, and for a month or so Kitty 
corresponded regularly with her lover, worked 
slippers for him, embroidered his initials on hand- 
kerchiefs, drew pictures to adorn his rooms in 
barracks, and felt very constant to her absent 
Bruin. 

But in a nature like Kitty’s absence very rare- 
ly makes the heart grow fonder (¢. e., an absence 
of long duration), and on the principle of Quand 
on n'a pas ce qu'on aime, il faut atmer ce quon a, 
Kitty soon plunged recklessly into several new 
flirtations, one among the number being the Mr. 
Kilgower you have already heard abont. 

‘This gentleman was very rich, and had an es- 
tate in Ireland as well as a house in London. 
His admiration of her was so very great, and so 
evident, that Kitty knew it would be necessary 
for her to give Mr. Wilding his congé; but, in- 
stead of managing this little jilting business 
cleverly, I am sorry to say Kitty bungled it 
most sadly. She allowed Mr. Kilgower's atten- 
tions to arrive at the climax before writing to 
tell Gus that she had tired of him: she lacked the 


courage to be off with the old love, even after - 


she was thoroughly on with the new; and the 
fact of her engagement with Mr. Kilgower had 
become the talk of the country before poor Gus 
even knew more than that his mistress had not 
written to him for three weeks; and at length he 
only heard of her perfidy through Mrs. Glyn. 

He then hastened to Enniskillen, and came 
upon Kitty suddenly one day when she was sit- 
ting alone contemplating some splendid presents 
of jewelry which had just arrived from her 
JSianceé. 

Overcome with shame, she could only burst 
into tears, say she was so sorry, beg his pardon, 
and offer to return him all his letters, and im- 
plore him to give back her own: she had never 
allowed him to give her a ring, or any thing of 
importance, as she did not wish her father to 
know any thing abont the affair. 


Gus replied, ‘‘ You might have told me your-| 


self, Kitty, and not left me to find it out. I 
can not give you back your things; you must 
not ask too much of me. You have taken your- 
self away, but I shall keep all the tokens I have 
of your pretended love. Good-by. Never make 
another man as wretched as you have made 
me.” Then he left her, and returned to his 
regiment. 

Somehow or otber it happened that Gus had 
never learned the name of his fortunate rival ; 
Mrs. Glyn had not mentioned it, and it was 
enough for him to know that he was jilted with- 
out hearing any more, except whether the man 
was rich: he asked that question, for Kitty had 
often told him at the beginning of their acquaint- 
ance that she was determined to marry for 
money. 

Kitty knew she had not deserved to come off 
scot-free, but quite thought the matter was at 
an end, and that she would not be troubled fur- 
ther; but alas for her, poor child! through 
some whim of the commander-in-chief, or those 
in authority, the —th Lancers were suddenly 
ordered to Enniskillen. So very sudden was the 
movement that Kitty did not know of it till they 
actually were quartered there; for her friend, 
Mrs. Glyn, was annoyed with her on account of 
Gus, and had not chosen to write to her since 
her new engagement ; so that her astonishment 
at seeing some soldiers in the well-known uniform 
one day when she was riding through Enniskillen 
with Mr. Kilgower may easily be imagined. She 
could scarcely believe her senses till Mr. Kil- 
gower exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, I didn’t know the 
—th were here. I must look up a friend I have 
in it.” 

‘* Who indeed ?” Kitty asked, innocently, but 
whipping her horse's neck rather unnecessarily 
at the same time. 

‘* Don’t canter in the town, darling,” said her 


lover. ‘‘ My friend is only the surgeon, Gus 
Wilding, one of the best fellows I know. I 
haven’t seen him for a very long time. I sm 
afraid you would not like him; he is a rough 
diamond.” 

Kitty turned sick with an indescribable feeling 
of dread and apprehension ; but she managed to 
say, looking up in her lover’s face with her sweet 
blue eyes, ‘‘I met Mr. Wilding several times 
when I was in Dublin. I think he is a dread- 
fully ugly man, and quite a bear !” 

‘* He is not a lady's man, certainly,” was the 
reply, ‘‘ but he’s one of the best-hearted fellows 
in the world.” 

This was all that passed on the subject of Gus 
Wilding, and the following day Mr. Kilgower 
left Ireland for London to stay for a few weeks, 
and it was arranged that the wedding should 
take place almost immediately after his return, 
in spite of the very short acquaintance of the 
lovers. 

Kitty knew well how particular were Mr. Kil- 
gower’s ideas as to what women should be, and 
quaked when she remembered those letters which 
Gus had refused to give back to their writer, who 
had called herself in them ‘‘ Dear old Bruin’'s 
own forever;” those paintings, with the sign of 
the artist, a kitten’s head, in the corner, and the 
two delicate cambric handkerchiefs, with the 
same device, embroidered with Gus’s initials—a 
set of which had subsequently been made for 
Mr. Kilgower—for there was not mach original- 

_ity or variety in Miss O’Shaughnessey’s gifts to 
her lovers, and I should be afraid to say how 
many monograms with quaint pussies’ heads in- 
troduced into them her pretty fingers had worked 
for her different adorers. 

Such was the account delivered to Hyacinth 
by her sister while they were preparing for rest. 

‘* If only I could get the things away from him 
somehow !” wept Kitty. ‘‘ Fanny Glyn went to 
his lodgings only the day before yesterday, and 
implored him to give them up, and spare me; 
and he only laughed, and said it would teach me 
not to be so heartless; and he showed her a 
little leather writing-box with my letters and the 
handkerchiefs in it, all ready to show to Mr. 
Kilgower; and, of course, he'll send him the 
pictures too, only they were too big to go into 
the desk! Oh! they had my kitten so dread- 
fully distinct. I'll never draw another cat's 
head as long as I live, that I declare!” 

‘* What did you say about lodgings—does he 
not live in barracks?” asked Hyacinth. 

‘*Oh! he generally has to sleep there, but he 
has some rooms in —— Place, that he shares 
with a boy who is reading for the bar, I believe 
—a son of Sir John Farquhar. What in the 
world he should come here to read for I can't 
conceive; and why he lives with a military snr- 
geon I can’t think at all. Bah! I must have 
been mad to dream of ever marrying Gus—(poor 
old Gus!) It would be every bit as respectable 
to marry a ‘vet. !’” 

** Veterinary surgeons are not gentlemen, and 
the others are; and I know that in the Guards 
they rank as captains,” quietly obeerved Hya- 
cinth; and then, as she was very tired after her 
journey, Kitty mercifully let her go to sleep. 

The next morning was wet, very wet indeed, 
and accompanied with a cutting March wind. 
The Misses O'Shaughnessey had talked till so 
late the night before that the morning was far 
advanced ere either of them arose. Hyacinth 
was the first to wake: at about nine o'clock she 
sprang out of bed, and withont disturbing her Bis- 
ter, put on her riding-habit and hat, hastened down 
stairs, and ordered her pony to be saddled imme- 
diately. She took breakfast to her father in his 
bedroom, after making a very speedy repast her- 
self, and in answer to Mr. O’Shaughnessey’s 
question, why she was attired for riding on so 
miserable a day, replied that she must see how 
Scamp could trot after a year’s idleness (for he 
was very seldom ridden except when Hyacinth 
was at home, Kitty despising her sister’s roan 
pony), and that it was impossible for the rain to 
last, as there was such a high wind. So she set 
off, sans groom, sans cavalier, so perfectly free 
from feeling ‘‘the least alarm” that she might 
have been an actual descendant, as well as a 
countrywoman, of her of the rich and rare gems. 

An hour's riding brought her into Enniskillen, 
splashed all over, and wet to the skin. She dis- 
mounted at a small hostelry near the barracks, 
where she desired that Scamp should be rubbed 
down and fed, and brought to her in half an hour 
at —— Place, whither she now makes her way 
on foot, with her muddy habit over her arm. 

Ringing the bell of one of the houses, she in- 
a if it is there that Mr. Wilding and Mr. 

arqubar lodge. Being informed ‘‘ No, but 
that No. 15 is a lodging-house —the only one 
in Place”—she then goes to No. L5, which 
she finds is the right house; but she is told that 
Mr. Wilding is at the barracks, and Mr. Far- 
quhar gone out, and not expected back till late. 

‘S7'll come in, then,” Hyacinth says to the 
maid, ‘‘and write him a note; ‘tis very tire- 
some of my brother not to be at home!” 

Now this was a very odd thing for Hyacinth 
to say, as she had never had a brother in her 
life ; but you see, the servant, naturally enough, 
looked rather surprised at the arrival of this 
sweetly pretty little girl, and you must know 
for certain that the little girl had some decided 
object in view in thus hurrying off on an expe- 
dition of so many miles in such miserable weather, 
and running the risk of being laid up with rheu- 
matic fever or ague; and although (consummate 
actress that she was) she declared, with a pro- 
voked tone and vexed expression of countenance, 
‘‘that it was tiresome of her brother not to be at 
home,” she was not by any means disappointed 
really ; and as soon as she was alone in the gen- 
tlemen’s sitting-room she clasped her hands ec- 
statically above her head, and ejaculated, ‘‘ What 
a blessed mercy!” Hyacinth had determined in 
her own mind the previous night that she would 





do all that lay within her small] power to frustrate 
Mr. Wilding’s intention of exposing her sister's 
bad conduct. ° 

She did not for an instant excuse Kitty, but 
the dear, sensible, worldly-minded little soul 
knew so very well how desirable it was for 
the family that their naughty, expensive first- 
born should be well married, and she feared that 
there was really some chance of the match being 
broken off if Mr. Kilgower learned the full ex- 
tent of Kitty’s flirtation with Gus Wilding. 

The intercession of a friend had been tried, 
and proved unavailing; so Hyacinth’s plan was 
not to go and fall upon her knees and implore 
mercy—no, she did not hope or intend to meet 
Mr. Wilding at all, and had she been told that 
he was in the house she would quietly have gone 
away again, and bided her time; but she had 
felt certain that his duties would have taken him 
to the barracks at that hour of the day, as was 
indeed the case. She now lost no time, but 
glancing quickly round the room while re- 
moving her wringing wet gloves, pounced upon 
two little pictures on the mantel-piece, and then 
looked eagerly about for the leathern writing- 
case her sister had described. 

There was only one thing in the room that at 
all answered to the description, and her next 
move was to try and unlock it with one of the 
keys she had on her bunch; but not either of 
them fitted the lock. ‘‘ You must come too, 
then,” Hyacinth remarked to the box. ‘ What 
a thief lam! How lucky that the law does not 
hang people now for stealing! I wonder if any 
harm can come of this; ‘twould be a fine scan- — 
dal for Miss O’Shaughnessey to be imprisoned or 
transported for feloniously abstracting some pic- 
tures and a desk from the apartments of an offi- 
cer in the —th Lancers. I hope he doesn't keep 
any of his money in you, my dear” 

As she said all this to herself she made the 
plunder up into a parcel, and wrapped it in a 
newspaper that was lying about. 

Only ten minutes had elapsed since she en- 
tered the room, and Scamp was not due for 
twenty more. The rain was still falling heavily, 
and, now that ber work was done, Hyacinth had 
time to realize how very wet and cold she was. 

Supposing all chance of immediate detection 
to be over, she drew a chair to the fire and began 
to warm her frozen little feet. Her hair was so 
dripping wet that she removed the pins from the 
thick dark braids, and let them hang down to 
dry. ‘She was in this position when the door 
opened, and a young gentleman with a nice 
straight nose and a pair of pretty gray eyes came 
into the room with-bis hat on, exclaiming, ‘‘ You 
in, Gus!” but perceiving Hyacinth with a tail of 
hair in her hand, seemed very much embarrassed, 
took off his hat, stammered out an apology, and 
looked very awkward. 

Hyacinth was seldom flurried, and now was 
quite equal to the occasion. She rose and courte- 
sied, and thinking to herself, ‘‘Some stupid 
cornet in the —th, I suppose,” said, ‘‘1 believe 
Mr. Wilding is not at home?” ; 

‘*No,” said the youth. ‘‘ He generally is out 
at this time—in fact, always—but do you want 
him ? -I’'ll go and fetch him if you like. I won't 
be very long.”’ 

‘*Oh! botheration!” said Hyacinth, mental- 
ly, ‘‘I was afraid I shouldn't be able to manage 
without a powerful amount of story - telling. — 
Thank you,” she said aloud; ‘‘I don't want 
Mr. Wilding; I came here to see my brother, 
Mr. Farqubar, but he has gone out. Yon see, 
he didn't expect me at all, and didn’t know I 
was any where near, in fact. I am going to 


“write a note presently, only my hands are so 


cold I was obliged to warm them a little.” 

While speaking she had fastened up her hair 
and put on her hat. 

‘* You are a very brave lady to be out on such 
a day as this,” said the young man, confusedly, 
looking with admiration at the piquante little 
figure before him. ‘‘ Your habit is dreadfully 
wet. I hope you won't catch cold. I—I—it’s 
rather wrong to offer such things to a ladv, but 
really, do you know—I think you had much bet- 
ter have some hot brandy-and-water—or I have 
some capital Kinahan.” 

“‘Oh no, thank you. I ama water- 
proof person; I never take cold scarcely,” said 
Hyacinth, laughing ; and rising and going to the 
writing-table, she continued, ‘‘I will write a line 
now, to show that I have been here. May I 
ask you to look out of the window and see if a 
boy is there with my pony ?” 

She wrote for a few minutes, and when her 
note was finished, placed it, with the direction 
downward, on the blotting-book. Then, Scamp 
not having arrived, she returned to her easy- 
chair by the fire. 

**T suppose—I think—I'll wish you good- 
morning,” said the young man, even more awk- 
wardly than he had yet spoken, which is saying 
a great deal. ‘‘I'm afraid there are no books 
that would amuse you. Here are some photo- 

aphs—or would you likea paper? Yesterday’s 
a is here, I know—where can it be? [ 
saw it this morning.” 

‘* And I am sitting on it,” thought Hyacinth, 
for she had used it to wrap up her spoils in, and 
had placed the parcel on the chair she occupied. 
‘*Qh, never mind, thank you,” she replied. <«*] 
know I must go soon, by the time I have been 
here. I told them to send my pony in half 
an hour, and it’s more than that now. Please 
tell me—do you know Mr. Wilding and my 
brother ?” 

‘“*Oh yes, I—I know Wilding, and I know 
Farquhar a little—that is, I know him ectly 
—in fact—I beg your pardon—I have heard so 
much of his sisters—will you think me very rade 
if I ask which of them you are—Jean or Kath- 
erine ?” 

‘* My sister is Katherine,” said Hyacinth, hur- 
riedly rising; and going to the window, she Com- 
tinued: “Ah! my pony has just come. ~ ys; 
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good-morning, Sir!” and taking her parcel in her 
arms, and making him a grand courtesy, she was 
about to leave the room; but just as the youth 
wag opening the door for her, she remembered 
her gloves, which were being roasted in the fend- 
er, and returned for them. They were quite dry 
by this time, but had shrunk so much that but- 
toning them was an impossibility. ‘The awk- 
ward young man ission to assist 
her, so she held out one little hand to bim, and 
he struggled hard to make the fastening meet, 
his handsome face getting rather red as he did 
so, but in vain. 

‘©*Tis no use,” said Hyacinth, herself giving 
the glove one more wrench, in which desperate 
effort the button came off and rolled away on 
the floor; then, from sheer bravado, and the 
height of her spirits consequent on the great 
success she had achieved, the daring young hus- 
sy allowed her admiring swain to carry her par- 
cel down stairs for her; and when he had placed 
it in the saddle-bag and mounted her, she re- 
plied to his question, ‘‘ Can I give any message 
to your brother for you?” 

‘© Nothing but my best love, thank you—give 
him that, if you think it worth while. Good- 
morning!” and with a smile and wave of her 
hand, she rode off at a brisk trot. 

* * * * + + 

When Hyacinth returned she found Kitty 
standing before one of the tall old-fashioned 
mirrors in the drawing-room, admiring herself, 
and being admired by a certain high-born dow- 
ager, at whose house a great fancy ball was to 
take place the following week. 

“See!” said she, as she opened her parcel, 
and produced first one picture, then the other, 
and finally the leathern box. 

‘* Hyacinth !” . 

Kitty rammaged out every key the house con- 
tained, and at last found one that would open the 
desk ; and then her eyes gloated over each well- 
remembered letter, the beautiful handkerchiefs, 
her photographs, and a broken fan her lover had 
taken from her one night. She had forgotten 
that. She threw every thing into the fire, and 
hugged her sister to her bosom, while she made 
the little heroine recount her adventures from be- 
ginning to end. 

+ + * + + + 

Hyacinth had only ridden away from —— 
Place a few minutes, and the young man was 
still gazing after her, and thinking that in all his 
life he had never seen any one half so beautiful, 
on horseback or elsewhere, when be was touched 
on the shoulder, and some one said to him: 
‘“‘Dick, what in the world are you standing 
out here in the rain without your hat for? 
You look as if you had been Gorgonized. I 
thought you had gone to Derry.” 

He replied, ‘‘I am all abroad, Gus. I 
don’t know what to make of it. A young 
lady, ever so pretty, has just been here, and 
she says she’s my sister Jean, who is six feet 
high, you know, and has red hair and nine chil- 
dren, and she sent her love to me, by mysel/— 
her best love, too. Oh! she is so awfully pretty 
—her hair is ever s0 much below her waist, and 
such little feet, with such muddy boots! Gus, 
tell me, am I myself, or some other fellow ?” 

‘* Look here, young man; if I hadn’t seen you 
at break fast this morning I should think our wines 
had been too much for you last night, and never 
allow you to dine at mess again. Don't be such 
an ass,” said Gus Wilding, taking the lad's arm 
and leading him in-doors. No sooner were they 
in the sitting-room than Dick made a bound, and 
sprang on something lying on the hearth-rug. 
‘‘The button off her glove!” he exclaimed, put- 
ting it to his lips theatrically, and then into his 
waistcoat pocket. 

‘** Are you mad?” asked his friend. ‘*‘ What 

‘*T tell you I can’t tell you at all,” replied the 
other. ‘‘I came in a few minutes ago, having 
been too late for the train, and found a lady with 
all her hair down, and a very wet riding-habit, 
sitting in that chair warming her -feet, who told 
me that you were not at home, and that she was 
my sister—at least, Dick Farquhar’s sister. I 
always believed that I was Dick Farquhar ; but 
she didn’t seem to be aware of the fact; so per- 
haps I am mistaken as to my identity.” 

Dick was going on to regret that he had not a 
little dog at home to ‘‘ laugh and wag his tail,” 
like that of the unfortunate old lady in our nurs- 
ery books, whose petticoats the felonious and in- 
delicate peddler ‘‘cut all round about,” when Mr. 
Wilding broke in with, ‘‘ Good gracious! I sup- 
pose the woman came after the spoons; only no 
one in her senses would imagine the plate in 
Irish lodgings to be silver.” 

‘*T tell you she was a lady,” said Dick, indig- 
nantly, ‘‘although she did ride away without a 
servant. Stay; she wrote me a letter, as I 
wasn't athome. Ah! what's this? ‘ Augustus 
Wilding, Esquire ;’ this is the note she wrote. 
(What pretty writing!) What can it mean?” 

‘She doesn’t seem to know much about either 
of us; she hasn’t even called me by my right 
name,” said Gus Wilding, opening the letter. 
As he read it a deep color suffused his face, 
and he burst into a loud laugh. 

““Plucky girl!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Well, I 
have succeeded in giving Miss O’Shaughnessey 
a good fright.” . 

‘*Do explain!” cried the other. 

And Gus proceeded : 

‘*You know that I believed that the lovely 
Miss O’Shaughnessey you have heard of cared for 
me—I was a fool ever to think so, but I did. I 
was madly in love with her, and she treated me 
abominably. She used to receive my letters, 
and send darling little notes in reply; made-me 
a complete baby or idiot in her hands, and then 
coolly accepted another man without even hav- 
ing the grace to take the trouble to tell me I was 
jilted. The man is a fellow I like very much, 
and for whom I could have wished a more true- 


. is all this rubbish about ?” 


hearted wife than Miss O’Shaughnessey. In the 
first rage of my disappointment I imagined that 
she was rue bad, and would behave to 
every man as she had treated me, and [ deter- 
mined to balk her, and, like a beast and a cad, 
threatened to tell her new lover of her conduct 
to me. Poor Kitty! As if I would hurt one 
hair of her silly little head. She won't jilt Kil- 
gower, though, because of his money. Poor child 
—the O’Shaughnesseys are very poor, and she 
often used to tell me before we were engaged 
(engaged !) that it was her intention to sell her- 
self for money.” ; 

‘‘ But,” here interrupted Dick, ‘‘ was that girl 
Miss O’Shaughnessey? And why did she pre- 
tend to be my sister, and what is the letter 
about ?” 

‘‘ Listen.” And Gus read: 

‘¢¢T have come here at a time when I felt certain you 
would be absent, to do my very best to frustrate your 
cruel intentions. When it is out of your power to 
harm the poor girl who is 80 very, very sorry for the 
wrong way in which she has behaved to you, you will, 
1 think, be reasonable enough to consider that she was 
much too poor and ambitious to make you a good 
wife. I know I have acted dishonestly in thus remov- 
ing all proofs of her foolish conduct. I act thus en- 
tirely out of my own head. I believe I know enough 
of men’s nature to be very sure that you will never 
own to baving been tricked in this way and may hope 
we are safe. ge SisTex.’ 


“¢ She must be a clever girl,” said Gus. ‘‘ ‘ Her 
sister—her sister Hyacinth, whom I have never 
seen. Do you see, she has not mentioned Kitty’s 
pame once ; there is nothing in this letter to show 
who it is she has ‘acted thus’ for! Hyacinth is 
more gifted with brains than her sister. I won- 
der if she is as lovely. How did she steal the 
things away? Pictures gone! and the desk too! 
what an ass I was to let them lie about! How- 
ever, poor Kitty has been teased long enough.” 

**You have entirely got over your spoon for 
that lady, I think,” said Dick. 

‘¢ Yes; when I don’t see her I am all right, 
but if I were to meet her to-morrow, and she 
were to exercise her matchless little arts of fas- 
cination, I should be as much of a fool as ever. 
I never loved any woman before I saw Kitty, 
and always thought that when I did fall in love, 
it would be with a clever one; but Kitty has no 
sense, no originality, only a perfect face and 
winning manners. You will see her on Tuesday 
at Lady Conniston’s bal costumé.” 

 * + * + * * 

Kitty, ravishingly attired as Undine, was drink- 
ing coffee in the library at Conniston Lodge, on 
the night of the bal costumé, with a goodly group 
of officers and courtiers of different nations and 
periods in attendance. 

It was about eleven o'clock, and Gus Wilding, 
in the uniform of the —th Lancers, and Dick 
Farquhar as Romeo, in a suit of exquisite pale 
blue satin, had just arrived. They found their 
way to Kitty, who bit her lips and looked red 
and uncomfortable when Gus asked her for a 
dance. 

As she made a pretense of seeing how deeply 
she was engaged, to hide her confusion, Gus just 
whispered in her ear, ‘‘ You need not be afraid 
of me;” and she beamed upon him out of her blue 
eyes, saying, ‘‘ I will dance this next valse with 
you.” And she took his arm, ignoring utterly 
a Mephistopheles who was approaching to claim 
her hand. 

‘“ Will yoa present me to your sister?” said 
Gus, as they left the room together. ‘* Kitty— 
Miss O’Shaughnessey—did you really think I 
should be such a brute as to tell tales about you ?” 

‘*T know I deserve quite every thing,” Kitty 
replied, penitently. ‘‘I want you to believe that 
I had no idea at all abaut Hyacinth’s going to 
you. Oh!-and you must not scold her, please!” 

Lovely as she looked then, the blue eyes had 
lost their old magic for Gus Wilding, and before 
the valse was over he more than ever realized 
the fact that he had made a grand mistake, and 
felt thankful that he had been released in time, 
and that this beautiful, vapid creature was not 
to be his wife. 

‘* How splendid The O'’Shaughnessey looks to- 
night!” was the most hackneyed expression of 
the evening; and certainly Kitty was the most 
exquisitely lovely thing imaginable; but some 
few people, those chiefly who were in the habit 
of witnessing Miss O’Shaugbnessey's triumphs 
constantly, were not entirely disposed to yield 
the palm of beauty to her, and deserted in favor 
of her sister, who had the charm of novelty, and 
was most becomingly attired as Madame De 
Pompadonur in an ancient primrose-colored bro- 
cade that had belonged to an ancestress of the 
O’Shaughnesseys, and which clever Hyacinth had 
adapted splendidly to her own little figure. 

Young Farquhar, who knew scarcely any one 
in the room, was measuring his height of six- 
feet-one against the wall, most anxious to dis- 
cover the daring little creature whose acquaint- 
ance he had made 60 very oddly the week before, 
when she waltzed past bim with Colonel Glyn, 
and he knew her at once. Of course he felt 
that he could not speak to her unless she first 
made some sign of recognition; but fortune fa- 
vored him. When the dance was over, and the 
couples were, so to speak, letting the steam 
down gradually by promenading round the 
room, a small trinket fell from Madame De 
Pompadour’s necklace. 

She did not discover her loss, and as Dick 
was slightly acquainted with Colonel Glyn, he 
found courage enough to pick up the locket and 
restore it to its owner. 

That Hyacinth knew him again was unmis- 
takable, from the pretty color that mounted to 
her cheeks. As she courtesied her thanks to 
Dick, Colonel Glyn said, ‘‘ Miss O’Shaughnes- 
sey, I will leave you in better hands than my 
own, if you will allow me. May I present Mr. 
Farquhar, Miss Hyacinth O’Shaughnessey ?” 

Both the young persons were rather embar- 
rassed when Colonel Glyn left them, but Dick 
naturally was not so confused as Hyacinth, and 


pretty calmly asked her hand for the next 
dance. 

‘*T am not engaged,” she said to him; ‘‘ but 
let me speak to you, please. I must pray you 
never to seek to know why I imposed upon you 
so the otherday. Believe me, my case was very 
urgent, and—how could I have guessed you were 
Mr. Farquhar ?” 

‘* Miss O’Shaughnessey—” She motioned him 
with her hand not to interrupt her, and con- 
tinued : 

‘*T knew you to-night directly I saw you, 
when you came and spoke to me, and I hoped 
I might have the chance of asking you not to 
betray me; but when Colonel Glyn said your 
name! Qh! I beg your pardon so much! How 
rude you must think me to have told you all 
those fearful stories !” 

‘* Indeed I was only too charmed to think I 
had such a beautiful sister,” said Dick, ‘‘and I 
wish most heartily that you had never found out 
who I was. At least 1 don’t mean that—but— 
Miss O’Shaughnessey, I hope you won't mind— 
don’t be angry, please; but the fact is, I know 
what you came for, and [ think your conduct is 
the most heroic and jolly thing I ever heard of, 
and so awfully clever too; and, in fact, I haven't 
been able to think of any thing else ever since. 
Oh! I wish you would keep on our relationship, 
and let me be your brother still. Do/” 

They were alone together in a small ante- 
chamber adjoining the dancing-room, with mus- 
lin curtains veiling the doorway. Dick had 
taken one of Hyacinth’s hands as he spoke, and 
was booking into her face with earnest, pleading 
gray eyes. 

He was very much in love, and was already 
aware of it. It does not take a long acquaint- 
ance for folks to fall in love with each other; 
but I think they scarcely ever own it, even to 
themselves, after only two short meetings. But 
as Romeo and Madame De Pompadour stood 
there, he knew that, over and above all his boy- 
ish flirtations, this was the one great absorbing 
passion of his life, and that he had loved her 
from the moment he had first seen her; and 
Hyacinth, though the thought of ‘‘ being in 
love” hardly entered her matter -of- fact little 
head, felt confused, though not uncomfortably 
so, when the lad’s handsome face bent over her, 
and somehow did not want to take her hand 
away, although it was a liberty she generally 
would have indignantly resented. 

The band struck up the ‘‘ Amoretten Tanze,” 
and he put his arm round her without a word, 
and they went back to the ball-room and valsed 
till the music ceased. 

And they danced the next dance together, and 
the next, and the next. Their conduct was dis- 
graceful, and the worst of it was that they did 
not seem to be the least ashamed of themselves. 
Dick never said, ‘‘ y I have the pleasure of 
this dance with you?” and Hyacinth not once 
went through the farce of looking at her card to 
see if she were engaged or no; there was simply 
an understanding between them already. 

** You must call me Dick, you know,” he told 
her in the course of the evening, ‘‘ as I am your 
brother ;” and though she was far too proper to 
promise this, Hyacinth found she could not think 
of him as ‘‘ Mr. Farquhar.” 

As I do not wish this story to bear any resem- 
blance to a Chinese play, which continues from 
night to night, commencing at the birth of the 
hero and following him to the grave, where, as 
Artemus Ward says, ‘‘ it cheerfully ends,” I shall 
conclude. Who does not know that when mat- 
ters have arrived so far, Hyacinth will reward 
Dick Farquhar and that Kitty becomes Mrs. 
Kilgower ? 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ouk Own CoRRESPONDENT. ] 

The Nautical Drama.—The Prince’s Debta.—A Curi- 
osity of Literature.—Domestic Snakes. 

A CURIOUS instance has been lately afforded 

in our law courts of how soon sentiment is 
extinguished after the custom which first evoked 
it has disappeared. One would have thought, 
in Dibdin’s time, that whatever change might 
take place in the shape of our ships, the nau- 
tical drama would never lose its popularity in 
England. Yet we find that this is not the 
case. Perhaps a sense of dignity prevents peo- 
ple from going to see a performance every phrase 
of which has become out of date; it seems being 
treated like children to hear folks talk of ‘‘ shiv- 
ering their timbers,” or announce their readiness 
to perish in defense of ‘‘our wooden walls,” 
when there is no timber to shiver, and no wood 
in our walls; but, at all events, they do not go. 
The iron-clads have extinguished that popular 
class of melodrama of which “ Black-eyed Susan” 
was the queen. ‘The late I’. P. Cooke, the fa- 
mous actor in plays of that class, and who 
danced his hornpipes to sume purpose, since he 
realized an ample fortune on the boards, be- 
queathed £2000, the interest of which was to be 
given yearly to the author of the best nautical 
drama; but for the last two years it seems no- 
body has thought it worth his while to write such 
a thing, and the Court of Chancery has very 
properly decided that the beqnest shall be ap- 
plied to the general purposes of the Dramatic 
College. If the sum had been larger it. might 
have been applied to relieving the embarrass- 
ments of a certain great personage who, it is 
rumored, will have to apply to Parliament dur- 
ing its next session for the payment of his debts. 
Nobody grudges the Prince of Wales his annual 
allowance of a hundred thousand pounds or 80; 
but it is generally considered to be sufficient ; 
and if, as alleged, he has more expenses thrust 
upon him than it is usual for an heir-apparent 
to bear, through the neglect of the reigning 
sovereign of her public duties, it is to her that 
he should look for reimbursement, rather than 


to the national purse. It is certain that the 
queen is very wealthy, and that the sums annu- 
ally expended in other reigns in maintaining the 
state befitting a court, and still more in the en- 
tertainment of foreign visitors, have not been so 
spent. It is lamented by the sagacious that the 
rumored application for pecuniary assistance was 
not made during the convalescence of his royal 
highness; for he would then have received 
whatever was required without cavil. As it is, 
he will doubtless gain his object, but not so 
easily. ‘Ihe readiest way to do so would be to 
open a public subscription, whereby, too, it 
would be seen what the fulsome adulation of a 
certain portion of the public is really worth. 
Was it not James II. who, in the presence of 
two bishops, inquired whether he had not a 
right to his subjects’ money ? 

‘*Most assuredly,” replied A, ‘‘for you are 
the breath of our nostrils.” 

‘* But what do you say, B?” inquired James 
of the other bishop. 

**T think your majesty has a perfect right to 
A’s money,” was the cautious rejoinder, ‘‘ be- 
cause he offers it.” 

It is said that in the prince’s younger days his 
father, wearied with reproaching him for his lit- 
tle extravagances, commissioned a learned divine 
to speak a few words with him upon that subject, 
to whose lecture the royal youth listened with 
exemplary patience and in submissive silence. 
When it was all over, the prince, as thongh deep- 
ly impressed, but willing to change the subject 
on the reverend man’s account, who had been 
much embarrassed in delivering bimself of his 
charge, inquired, with an air of interest, whether 
he knew how Rothschild had made his money. 

‘‘Indeed, your royal highness, I do not; but 
I should like to know, for such information must 
be very interesting.” 

‘*He made it in this way, Sir—by confining 
himself solely to his own business,” was the to- 
tally unexpected reply. ; 

‘Talking of bishops (for this unsuccessful divine 
was afterward made one—consoled with a mitre, 
perhaps, for his disappointment), there is a funny 
story afloat of a certain prelate said to have his 
eye on the archiepiscopal chair (at present, how- 
ever, occupied, and so well that I hope it will 
long remain so). He had an unruly son, as 
bishops are apt to have, and had punished the 
child by putting him in a corner, when suddenly 
Mr. Gladstone was announced. 

‘*Come out of the corner, boy!” cried the 
bishop. But the lad stuck in it like another 
Jack Niorier 

‘¢Come out of the corner, Sir, this instant!” 
repeated the bishop, horrified that the dispenser 
of sees should find his offspring in disgrace and 
under punishment. 

“*Not I,” said the child, ‘‘ unless you give me 
half a crown,” which the astute infant pocketed 
accordingly. 

To exchange the bench for the door-step is to 
descend indeed; but what say you to a house- 
maid writing a novel! I have not read ‘‘ The 
Rose of Avondale” myself, so can not tell wheth- 
er the internal evidence bears out the assertion 
that it is written by a young person ‘‘ in domes- 
tic service,” but so it is publicly announced. It 
is not even usual (for ‘‘ Pamela’ is an exception) 
for young ladies in this position to be even the 
heroines of this class of literature; but only im- 
agine their taking to the creation of heroines! 
I am told the book is not bad; and, indeed, the 
views of life set forth in it ought to be novel 
enough. No one, I believe, has ever before de- 
scribed how the world looks through that end of 
the telescope. Thackeray used to say that no- 
body knew half as much about us as our own 
servants, which is true, I suppose, within certain 
limits, or, as we should rather say in this case, 
area. We shall now have ‘‘ The Greatest Plague 
of Life,” I conclude, written from another stand- 
point—with the mistresses for the plagues in- 
stead of the maids. As time goes on, we may 
look for poetesses as well as prose writers in the 
same sphere: ‘‘ Aspirations,” by an under house- 
maid, for instance ; or ‘‘ Simmerings,” by a plain 
cook. At all events, ‘‘The Rose of Avondale” 
is a curiosity of literature. 1 wonder whether 
Messrs. Asher or the great baron will secure this 
novelty for their Continental series. You know, 
of course, that the former have started up as 
rivals of the famous Tauchnitz. Curiously 
enough, their first battle will come off in our 
law courts upon a question of American copy- 
rights. A novel by Ouida, it seems, appeared 
originally in the Umited States, and has been 
added without leave or license by the Messrs. 
Asher to their series, though the authoress made 
jit over to Baron Tauchnitz & Son. ‘The former 

ublishers contend that since the book was pub- 
lished first across the Atlantic it has lost its copy- 
right in Europe, which the latter deny. 

A more knotty case at present occupying our 
lawyers is whether a householder has a nght to 
keep tame snakes, which climb over his wall into 
his neighbor's premises. ‘They are described (by 
the defendant’s friends, among whomn is that lov- 
er of all ‘‘varmint,” Mr. Frank Buckland) as 
not only quite harmless, but perfectly charming. 
The anacondas, for example, ure, it seems, the 
pets of the family, and to see them ‘* wreathing 
themselves about their children’s limbs,” who are 
dehghted with their spotted playmates, is a most 
touching domesuc incident. ‘This may be all 
very true, says the complainant (though he ob- 
viously doubts it), but to my children, who are 
not accustomed to these engaging creatures, it 
is very alarming to meet an anaconda wriggling 
up the stairs; nor does tlie baby take the rattle 
of the rattlesnake for an agreeable toy. As the 
case is in chancery, it will probably, 


‘‘ Like a wounded snake, drag its slow length along,” 
until these boneless bones of contention shall 


have died a natural death, or swallowed their 
proprietor. R. KemBe, of London. 
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LADY GYMNASTS AT THE GERMAN 
GYMNASIUM, LONDON. 


oe pretty engraving represents an animated 
scene in the Ladies’ Class of a German 
gymnasium: in London. The gymnasium in 
question was established some ten years since, by 


the German students in London, for the promo- 
tion of physical education and social intercourse. 
Subsequently other nationalities were permitted 
to join, and it is now quite a cosmopolitan insti- 
tution. The building is fitted up with every con- 
ceivable apparatus for gymnastic exercises, and 
has also a spacious club-room, with chess, bill- 
jards, etc., and a fine library of over two thou- 


i 


sand volumes. The exercises are under the di- 
rection of a master, who is responsible to the 
council, and the members are told off into squads, 
according to their proficiency. Each squad has 
a leader, and the exercises are so arranged that 
every member has the opportunity of learning 
the use of each kind of apparatus in its turn. 
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yaulting-horse, are favorite apparatus. Of course 
the exercises are regulated according to the age, 
strength, and sex of the student, and are carried 
on under a system which is called ‘‘ drill,” but 
is as unlike the stiff military drill of the soldier 
as could well be imagined. ‘There is so much 
variety, such constant change, that the pupil 
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LADY GYMNASTS AT THE GERMAN GYMNASIUM, LONDON. 


The exercises are calculated to develop nerve 


as well as muscle, and include performances 


with dumb- bells, bar-bells, and the wand or) 
quarter-staff, with which some very graceful | 


movements can be’ effected. Nor are the more 
difficult kinds of gymnastics neglected ; theswing, 
or stirrups, the giant-stride, the horizontal and 
parallel bars, the leaping-stand, and even the 


never wearies of her task; and while every limb 
‘and muscle of the body is in turn required to ex- 
ereise its office, the confidence and nerve of the 


pupil increase with each fresh effort. The pic- 
turesque costume has a jacket of scarlet, skirt of 
gray, with scarlet trimmings; trowsers of gray, 
drawn in at the ankle in ‘Turkish fashion; a 
black belt, and white gymnastic shoes, 





It would be well if this admirable institution 
could be extensively imitated in this country, 
and all our ladies encouraged to practice this 
excellent system of physical training, which is 
too much neglected among us. At present a 
few ladies’ gymnasia exist in large cities, and 
calisthenics are taught to a limited extent in 
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some schools, but the mass of our feminine pop. 
ulation are wholly indifferent to any such sys- 
tematic development of muscle. When Amer- 
icin women follow the example of their English 
sisters more fully, and accustom themselves from 
childhood to long walks and active exercise, we 
shall hear less of the nervousness and fragility 
that now-are sapping the life,of our race, 
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this on a foundation of black velvet, and edge all the 
design figures with fine gold cord; the latter is fast- 
ened with cross stitches of fine yellow silk. Pay no 
attention for the present to the two inner lines nearest 
the centre. In sewing on the cord always pass the 
needle through both layers of material, letting the 
stitches show as little as possible. ‘lhe veins of the 
leaves are worked with dark gray saddler’s silk in half- 
polka stitch (see full-sized,illustration Fig. 2). The 
narrow point Russe trimming is also worked with sad- 
dler’s silk in two shades of gray.- After finishing the 
border cut out the silk reps along all the outlines, and 
the velvet only along the inner outlines, paste the bor- 
der on the cloth foundation, and then sew on the re- 
maining rows of gold cord, passing the needle through 
all the layers of material. 


Carved Wood Newspaper Rack with Applica- 
tion and Raised Embroidery, Figs. 1-7. 


THis newspaper rack is of carved brown polished wood, 
covered on the inside with white and on the outside with 
dark watered paper. ‘The front is ornamented with em- 
broidery in the shape of a medallion (see Fig. 2). The 
border of this medallion is worked in application, half- 
polka stitch, and point Russe embroidery on a foundation 
of black velvet, and the centre is worked in raised em- 
broidery on a foundation of light gray cloth. ‘To work the 
medallion cut, first, for the raised embroidery the requisite 
number of separate flowers, leaves, and sprays of cloth in 
different colors and shades. ‘The violets (Fig. 5 shows a 
violet in full size) are made of violet velvet. Fig. 29, Sup- 
plement, gives the pattern of a medium-sized violet; the 
remaining violets are cut from the same pattern, larger or 
smaller, observing the illustration Fig. 2. All the leaves 
of the violet are ornamented with long stitches of violet 
filling silk; in doing this draw the stitches tighter on the 
wrong side of the leaf, so that it becomes raised. In the 
middle of each flower work a knot with gold-colored sad- 
dler’s silk, and then fasten the leaves on and above each 

other with several stitches in the 

position shown by Fig. 2. The 
large and small pointed 
leaves are made of green 
cloth.in three shades, 


Corners of Borders for Covers, Handker- 
chiefs, etc., Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 588, 


Boru of these borders are worked in straight netting 
with medium-sized cotton on a mesh half an inch in 
circumference, 

Fig. 1.—CornErR OF BorDER IN FLORENTINE GtI- 
puRE. ‘This border is work- 
ed according to the de- 
scription accompanying 
Vig. 13, page 476, 
Harper's ' Bazar, 






















Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED NEWSPAPER Rack. , 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VILL, Figs, 29-31, 










Fig. 5.—EmpBroip- 
ERED VELVET VIOLET, 


y Fig. 6.—EmBROIDERED 
Fuuu S1ze. 


Crory Lear.—Futuy Size. 























Fig. 3. my fi RRQ 
1 N QQ _@wCB For pattern see Supplement, For pattern see Supplement 
SeRIG IN \ \\S No. VIIL, Fig. 29. fo. VILL, Fig. 81... 

Raisep Em- XG Sp 
BROIDERY. NS : : . N RIG IN 
FuLu SIZE MW observing Figs. 2 and 6 (Fig. Vol. Wied No. 29. For RaIseD 

F SS 30, Supplement, gives the the scallops on the out- EMBROIDERY. 
pattern for one of the er edge run a double Fuuu Size. 


thread and button- 
hole stitch it close- 
ly, after working seyeral button-hole 
stitches always form a knot. Cut 
away the projecting netted foun- 
dation on the outer edge. 
Fig. 2.—BorpEr In 
STRAIGHT  -=NETTING 
RUN WITH POINT 
Lace Brarp.— 
For this border 
baste the net- 
ting on a 


largest leaves, and Fig. 31 gives the pattern 
for one of the smallest leaves), and are 
ornamented with long stitches of 
chéné green saddler’s silk, which 
are also drawn tighter on the 
under side. Work the re- 
maining leaves and 

sprays, observing the 
full-sized illustra- 

tions Figs. 3, ‘4, 
and 7; the — 
leaves for 































the sprays 
shown by 
Figs. 3 and 4 
are made of cloth 
in three shades of 
green, and the leaves 
of the spray shown by 
Fig. 7 are made of cloth 
in two shades of green only. 
These leaves are then fastened on 
a foundation of gray cloth (this foun- 
dation should be exactly as large as the 
medallion shown by Fig. 2); in doing this at 
the same time work the stems and veins in half- 
polka stitch. After finishing these sprays arrange the 


foundation of 

stiff’ paper or 
linen, and-run it, 

in the design shown 
by the illustration, with 

point lace braid of a width 
to suit the size of the holes 
of the netting. On the outer 
edge carry the ribbon always under- 
neath every second following thread 
bar; in working the Greek design, how- 
ever, the braid is only slipped through, always 
underneath the first thread bar after a curve, and 
for the remainder it lies above the thread bars. The outer 
souanioliegs Revers su Yearee om the Sycudadion ine sown Vy edges of the point lace braid are fastened on the corresponding 
the illustration, fasten them with several stitches, and work thread bars of the foundation with overhand stitches of fine 
the remaining stems. For the border first transfer the design Fig. 2,—MepALLIoN 1N AppLicaTion AND Raisep Empromery white thread. To work the button-hole stitch scallops at both 
to a piece of gray silk reps of the corresponding size, baste For Newsparer Rack, Fic. 1.—[{See Figs. 3-7. ] sides of the border baste the material which is to be trimmed on 
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the netting, run the outlines of the scallops, in 
doing which pass the needle through the point 
lace braid and the material, and cover them 
closely with button-hole stitches. In doing this 
of course the outer threads of the netted founda- 
tion are also surrounded. Finally, cut away the 
material underneath the netted foundation and 
on the outer edge. 
Soar EES 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Z. Y.—For yourself and bride-maid get long-wristed 
kid gloves of a lighter shade than your traveling suit. 
Select those without fancy stitching ou the back, and 
with three buttons at the wrists. The groom should 
have gloves of a similar shade. 

L.—A gray polonaise of foulard or cashmere could 
be worn with your four short dresses of blue, gray, 
green, and lavender silk. For some of them you might 
buy eilk of a darker shade and make ruffles and an over- 
skirt. The lavender would look well ruffled with Swiss 
muslin and worn with over-skirt and basque, or else a 
polonaise of muslin. 

Hvurry.—You will find the earliest information about 
fall fashions in Madame Raymond's letters, and in the 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 88, Vol. V., and in the 
present number. You can safely make the dresses of 
your trousseau for the middle of September, but you 

‘should postpone trimming them until the new garni- 
tures arrive. Jet will be much used. 

Ate S. L.—Make your black silk skirt by demi-train 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 37, Vol. V. Trim with 
several narrow ruffies. Then add an apron front and 
basque. Cashmere over-garments will be worn again. 
You will find hints about their shape in Madame Ray- 
mond’s last letters. We think you can safely use the 
pattern in Bazar No, 18, Vol. V. 

An Oup Suzsormer.—The Gabrielle pattern is the 
best model for your little girl’s flannel dresses. It is 
illustrated in Bazar No. 27, Vol. IV. 

J. B. F.—A soft English straw turban trimmed with 
white uncut velvet and an ostrich tip will be pretty for 
your boy of fourteen montha. For directions about 
making a black alpaca dress read New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 84, Vol. V. It ia best to use the polo- 
naise pattern for such a suit at this season of the year. 

Mrs. E. C. L.—‘‘ Wednesdays in September” at the 
bottom of wedding cards announces receptions to be 
held on those days. 

Sara.—Your sample is French velours.—The invita- 
tion you suggest is in good taste. 

A Feuennr or tHe “ Bazaz.”—Sailor blouse dresses 
of blue or gray flannel would be pretty and comforta- 
ble for your little giris to wear on their California trip. 
For your boy of twenty months make a little kilt skirt 
and jacket of gray flannel, or else of black and white 
checked flannel. 

L. C.—White fleece-lined piqué is used here for win- 
ter dresses for children. If you prefer colors, get soft 
pressed flannels and merinoes. It is too soon to make 
your velvet cloak. The earliest hints of the new shapes 
will be given in the Bazar. 

An AppEpomaTIvE Reanes.—English bombgzine, 
tamise cloth, and serge are the materials most gen- 
erally used for mourning. They are made in the fash- 
ions described for colored suits, and are trimmed with 
folds of themselves or of English crape. Bonnets and 
hats of crape are worn at all seasons. Widows wear 
plain collars of doubled crape. White standing frills 
of crape-lisee are worn by those in mourning for par- 
enta. Very little jewelry is used. A Bazar with hints 
about mourning dresses has been sent you. 

Hat.re.—Your purple stone is probably an amethyst. 
Its value varies according to the demand. Two years 
ago it was a fashionable stone, but it is not much in 
favor now, except for rings. 

Mas. L. A. T.—A black cashmere dress made by di- 
rections given for black alpaca suits in Bazar No, 34, 
VoL V., will be what you want. 

An Axxious Inquirer.—Soak your mildewed mus- 
lin in buttermilk and salt, and expose it to the sun. 
The cape pattern is straight 1n front. It 1s not nec- 
essary to cut the cape open behind. Make your black 
velours by pattern of Loose Polonaise Suit illustrated 
in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V. The material 1s too heavy 
to be much trimmed. A band of bias velvet will be 
sufficient. 

Country.—A toque {s a peculiar kind of round hat. 

Miss M. O. 8.—We have no cut paper patterns of 
trimming for dresees. Illustrations of the suit pat- 
tern sent you will be found in Bazar Nos.8 and 29, 
Vol. V.; these will show you designs for trimming. 

A.ma.—Try oxalic acid for removing ink stains. 

Maus, T. R. L.—Your sample is Japanese silk of very 
poor quality. It is composed of silk and linen. 

Ox..rz.—Get a light gray or a sage green cashmere 
polonaise, and wear with a silk skirt of the same color, 
or else black silk. Over-skirts and narrow ruffles will 
be worn again. Cam-i-sole is pronounced with the ac- 
cent on the first syllable. 

Saratoca.—A black tulle high-crowned turban, with 
autumn leaves and a gray feather, would suit you. 
Wear the sacque you describe, if it is becoming to you. 

Cutoaco.—A black silk suit, and one of sage green 
or bronze, part silk and part cashmere, will be enough 
street dresses for you on your visit bere in October. A 
violet cashmere morning dress, and your wedding dress 
for evening, will also be useful, and with what you 
probably now have will be a sufficient ontfit. 

Errerao.—Lace mitts are worn without fingers. 
Shawls are worn straight, in scarf fashion. Flowing 
hair and Jong braids are still worn by young girls. 

Mrs. R. H. 8.—Jet will be nmch worn this winter, 
both on bonnets and dresees. It is not the long bu- 
gies you have, but small fine beada. 

Eprtn May.—Make your black alpaca by directions 
given in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 84, Vol. V. 
The buff Chambéry wonld do well made by the same 
pattern, or else with a box-pleated blouse and over- 
skirt simply hemmed. Make your green silk with 
basque and over-skirt, and trim with narrow ruffles of 
the same, alternating with silk of a lighter green. 
You could also have a vest and the coat eleeves of the 
light green shade. 

E.ra R.—A gray delaine or emprees cloth wrapper, 
trimmed with bands of bias blue silk, would be very 
pretty for you. We can furnish a cut paper pattern. 

Qu.xstor.—We do not give information concerning 
our editorial corps to unknown correspondenta. Any 
communication addressed to this office to the lady in 
question, under your own name, will receive the at- 
tention it deserves. 

Paxton.—The sample of trimming sent would trim 
velvet or cashmere very handsomely. Crocheted gar- 
niturea will be largely imported for the winter season. 

MasEe.ie.—Make your white silk with a demi-train, 
short over-skirt, and a basque with heart-shaped front. 
Trim with pleatings of tulle. 

M. L. D.—Drap d’été is suitable for such mantles. 
You will probably bave enough. 
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Grace.—Make your plaid poplin with single skirt 
and basque, and wear a black cashmere polonaise 
over it. 

Miss E. C, T.—Make your suit by the loose polonaise 
pattern sent you. Trim with bias ruffles of the same, 
headed by bands of bias black velvet. 

Mary G.—The Zouave front of the blouse mentioned 
is rounded nearly to the side seam, where it falls in a 
short point below the waist. 

F. N.—Any fancy store in New York will supply you 
with spangles. 

Ciara L.—Black cashmere mantles will be more 
worn than those made of cloth. We can furnish you 
a cat paper pattern of sacque and cape. Embroider 
it with black instead of colors, and add some fine jet 
beads. 

Inquieer.—Stationers say the wedding -cards are 
usually furnished by the groom. The Bazar thinks 
they should be supplied by the bride's parents. 

Xavuri.—Long curls attached to the chignon are not 
much worn. They are occasionally seen with full- 
dress coiffures. The Dolly Varden over-skirt pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 20, Vol. V., is one of the new- 
est shapes. 

Mars. M. A. 8.—Get pearl gray cashmere, line with 
rose or blue silk, and quilt a soft warm hood for your 
babe. A walking coat of the same cashmere cut by 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 27, Vol. IV., will alsu 
be handsome. 

Preriexrry.—A simple apron-front over-skirt and 
slightly trizamed walking skirt would be most suitable 
for a schoo) dregs of garnet merino. However, if you 
prefer a skirt ruffled to the waist, seven ruffles will be 
enough, and these may be alternately pleated and 
gathered. Add an extra ruffie to the top of the 
back breadths, and Jet the ends be concealed under 
the apron front. The apron front extends to the 
knees, and rounds up the sides on the tournnure like 
the Dolly Varden skirt. The waist should be a short 
basque, with the back pleated to form a postilion. 
Get a black straw Revere hat, and trim with. brown 
velvet and wings. Read about millinery in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 85, Vol. V. 

A Sounn Lany.—Make your black alpaca dress by 
directions given in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
34, Vol. V. The back breadths of the dress skirts 
mentioned are literally flounced to the waist, but the 
front widths under the apron are, of course, plain. 
When a basque is worn the upper flounce may be 
omitted behind. We have not given a cnt paper pat- 
tern of this suit. 

M. E. F. 8.—Preseed flannel in stripes or broken 
plaids, or else low-priced empress cloth, will make 
you a good wrapper for every day. We have given 
directions for crocheting hoods. Trim your wrapper 
with bias bands of the material piped with black vel- 
vet. 

Letita.—Gray silk will trim a gray serge better than 
blue. Three yards cut in bias strips and lined with 
crinoline will be sufficient for trimming. 

Mrs. L. W. W.—The Zouave front hangs separate 
from the blouse-waist. Wear a drawing-string and 
belt over the front of the blouse under the jacket. 

Mas. M. D.—You can not make a dress skirt of your 
three yards of brown China crape, but you can make a 
beautiful wrap of it. Make either a Wattean sacque 
or an embroidered talma, and trim with fringe. Geta 
solid brown silk skirt, if you choose, and trim with 
ruffles of crape. 

E. B.—An extra wrap of cloth, velvet, or cashmere 
will be worn in the winter with polonaise suits, when 
more warmth is required. - 

Lizzre.—Tamise cloth, or else black alpaca, will make 
an excellent traveling dress for you in September, as 
you wear mourning. Get dark blue flannel sailor suits 
for your little girls to travel in. 

Lizz1z.—The divorce laws differ in each State. You 
had better consult a lawyer concerning your individ- 
ual case, in regard to which we can give you no advice. 

Muza. P.—Address the principal of the School of De- 
sign, Cooper Institute, New York, for particulars con- 
cerning admission to the institution. 








Save Monry.—It is well worth saving, and you can 
save it in buying a sewing machine, and get one of the 
best and most ect machines in tence. The 
New Wilson Under-Feed Sewing Machine has reached 
a point of excellence and perfectness equaled by no 
machine in and the constantly and rapidly increas- 
ing demand, which is almost beyond their manufactur- 
ing capacity to supply, is convincing evidence that the 
merits and cheapness of this machine are being appre- 
ciated by the public. Salesroom, 707 Broapway, a 
also for sale in all other cities in the U. 8.—[(Com.) 
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Facts FoR THE Lapies.—Mrs. E. K. Bar- 
MATYM, La Suenr, Minn., has tried many ma- 
chines, and found none to compare with her 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch, which she has 
used seven years without repairs, earning about 
$20 a week, and enjoys perfect health. See 
the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch 
Ripper. —[Com. ] 
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DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 


Sagzatoea Sprines, New York, is unsurpassed in the 
treatment of Lune, Femaue, and Curonio D : 
Turkish, Russian Electro-Thermal, and Sulphur-Air 
Baths, is dropathy Vacuum Treatment, Movement 
Cure, Calisthenics, &c. Send for Circulars, indorsed 
by B shop Janes, Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., and Tayler 
Lewis, LL.D. | 
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Coraats & Co.’s Casuumere Bouquet Soar is thus 
named because of its Sd which equals the re- 
nown of the land Oe ten breezes and flowers. 
It fills the chamber with its delicate odor, and leaves 
the skin smooth and lustrous.—{Com.] 





Consumegs should use from one-fourth to one-half 
less of Doo.ey’s than of other Yeast or Baking Pow- 
ders. It is put up full weight.—[(Com.) 





Copvine Wurrt.—B 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally nseful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 


the means of the newly in- 


whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For eale by Newedealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LL DRUGGISTS sell PERRY'S 


MOTH A 
because Inst ND FRECKLE LOTION, 
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WORTHINGTON 


[SepremBer 7, 1872. 


& SMITH, 





IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MIT UI ERY 


STRAW GOODS, 


W. I. WORTHINGTON, 
W. R. SMITH, Jr. 


607 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


Under St. Nicholas Hotel. 





MRS. C. G. PARKER 


Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
ladies, at a moderate charge. Samples sent on receipt 
of 25cents. Refers, by permission, to Mesars. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 718 B rege James McCall, 543 Broad- 
way; Rev. Henry W. ows, D.D., New York City. 
For Circular (free), address Mrs. C. G. PARKE 

718 Broadway, New York City. 


JEEFERS, olZ3, 


LADIE } BOOTS & 


SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send 
for Circular containing references and particulars. 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 841 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyrer, 813 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering; Embroifder- 
{es on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, mele for Oriental and’ Cam 
Chairs, Algo, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder, All kindsofstampingdone. Mon- 
ae and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


BEAUTIFUL LADIES, 


An old and valuable recipe for removing Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn, &c., and especially for beautifying the 
complexion. The ingredients being perfectly harmless 


to the skin, and obtainable of any druggist. Sent for 
25 cents. Address PERFUMER, Lock Box 66, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


L ADIES Send for Circular giving de- 


scription of the most wonderful 
discovery in the world for beautifying the completion: 
Freckles and Moth Patches removed in ten days. 
Warranted. Address 

Meus. SHAW, 841 6th Ave., New York. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK, STRIPES, 


AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


a 








DIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
wili prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


URCHASES MADE of all kinds after the 
fashions in Harper's Bazar, at New York prices, 
without commission. Orders over $25 sent ress free, 
any where north of Washington and east of the Mis- 
sisesippi. Address S. D. P., Tribune Office, New York. 


MIDDLEMARCH. 


VOLUME FIBST. 
A NOVEL. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 
2 Vols., 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per Vol. 
Vol. I. Ready. 


of Provincial Life,” we 

htfal illustration of the 

onge Eliot the position 
e 
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In ‘“‘Middlemarch, a Stor 
have a most vivid and del 
qualities which have given 
of the first of living novelists. personages of the 
story are at once typical and individual. They are 
representative of English provincia] life, and are at 
the same time as racy ag though they had been relect- 
ed at hap-hazard from the population, on account of 
their peculiarities and oddities. Withont any appa- 
rent effort on the part of the author, they are made to 
live in our imaginations as real bel 
of each other, and yet aiding to develop each other.— 
Baston Globe. 


MIDDLEMARCH is uniform in appearance 
with Harper’s Library Edition of 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS: 


ADAM BEDE. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 

FELIX HOLT. 

ROMOLA. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE axp 
SILAS MARNER. 


Tilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00 each. 
2” Harrre & Broruenrs wil: send etther of the 


above works bi mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 
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BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. | 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended fo be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making th 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of pro Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
bead of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dreasmaker in the United Statea. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of pos stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any ad free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for berality and magnitude, the p ums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 


have no lel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
oe ae benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
oO 


much to the comfort and economy of on 
household. We are confident that this premium wi 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
548 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can ran it with ease; or an invalid, whose stren is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it rie orm the different operations, 
tucking, cording frilling” quilting: drivgine: wae 
ucking, cording, 8, quilting, ing, etc., 
seems more like a thing of ite than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable 
for every description of work, and can be c 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 

leats, in leas time than the hands can fold them—in 

act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
gueston of hours to one of minutes. We make the 

ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sowing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE Co., 
5483 Broadway, New York. 


ee ee ee ee ee 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, Y 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 


V by the most eminent physicians. U 
ld by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E 15 South William Street, New York. R 


INFANTS. 


ooo 











No Lady should be without 
Mrs. GILMAN’S PATENT WORK HOLDER, 
A new invention, manufactured by the ROPER 
SPORTING ARMS CO., Broad St., Hartford, Conn. 


~_——_—— 


OOK AGENTS WANTED to sell The Unit- 
ed Statea Tariff and Internal Revenue Law, Act of 
1872, in every city and town in the country. All per- 
sons doing business need the book. Messrs. H r& 
Brothereg will publish in a few days a work on Calffor- 
nia that every body will want. Agents that apply soon 
can secure profitable employment. For further par- 
ticulars, address 


AVERY BILL, Care of Hanerr & Broruers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


ee ee — ee ee 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


Established by the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club, at Tremont Temple, Boston, begins Sept. 16,1872, 
Only artists of high grade as teachers. Address 


THOMAS RYAN, Boston, Mass. 








Sepren BER 7, 1872.) 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


I. 

MIDDLEMARCH, Vol. I. A Novel. By 
Georce Exot, Author of ‘“ Adam Bede,” 
““Romola,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per vol. 
(Vol. I. Ready.) Uniform in appearance with 
Harper’s Library Edition of George Eliot's 
Novels. as 


HARPER’S SMALLER HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Davip B. Scott, 
Author of ‘‘A School History of the United 
States.” With Maps and Engravings. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. a 


OMBRA. ANovel. By Mrs. OnrpHant, Au- 
thor of ‘‘Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘* The 
Perpetual Curate,” ‘‘ Laird of Norlaw,” ‘‘ Ag- 
nes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


IV. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GER- 
MANY AND FRANCE, with a Diary of 
Siege Life at Versailles. By Brevet Major- 
General W. B. Hazxn, U. S. A., Colonel 
Sixth Infantry. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Vv 


THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. A 
Novel. By ANTHONY TROLLOoPE, Author of 
‘‘Ralph the Heir,” ‘‘Sir Harry Hotspur of 
Humblethwaite,” ‘‘ Phineas Finn,” &c. With 
Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, 
$1 25. : 

VI. 

THE UNITED STATES TARIFF AND IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE LAW (approved June 
6, 1872), together with the Acts of which it is 
amendatory, and a full Alphabetical Table of 
the United States Tariff; also a Table of In- 
ternal Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, and 
full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace E. 
DressEr. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


VIL. 


A GOLDEN SORROW. A Novel. By Mrs. 
CasHEL Hoey, Author of ‘‘A House of 
Cards,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


VIII. ; 


HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE. Har- 
per’s Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. PEMBROKE 
Ferrivce, Author of ‘‘ Harper’s Phrase- 
Book,” ‘‘ History of the Paris Commune,” 
&c. With more than Ninety Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Eleventh Year. Large 12mo, Leather, 
Tucks, $5 00. 

IX. 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the 
Upper Ohio. By Ww. Fraae, Author of 
‘¢Three Seasons in European Vineyards,” &c. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


xX. 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Jour- 
neys on Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty 
Years’ Wanderings; undertaken in connec- 
tion with the Ordnance Survey of Sinai and 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. By E. H. 
Patmer, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of 
Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. With Maps and numerous Iilustra- 
tions from Photographs and Drawings taken 
on the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition 
and C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8yo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 





ew” Hanrez & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on recetpt of the price. 


Providence Wringer, 















NEW 1872. 
OP Moulton Rolls, 
- a eae Most Durable; 
Double 
Pee Spiral Cogs 
" 


Easiest Work- 
ing; 
CurvedClamp, 
Holds Firmest; 











MOULTON ROL 
DOUBLE SPIRAL CEAR ° 


Metal Journal 
Casings. 
NO WEAR OUT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. ¥., and PROV., R.I. 


B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO,, 


. (Established 1807), 
155 CHATHAM 8T., NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING. 


BARGAINS FOR CASH. ' 
Payments received in installments if desired. 


eee 
MONEY mace Raney with Stencil and Key- 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 


FE K. PHOENTX, Bloomington Nursery, Ill.; 600 
e acres; ist year; 12 Green-Houses ; Buss, 
Hepor Piants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cts. 





PENOEE, Brattle 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


DO NOT 


prostrate the vitali 
stomach, relieve the 








E —_— 599 





STORM THE SYSTEM, 


When disordered, with violent cathartics that rack and tear and weaken the 
unfortunate invalid, thereby assisting the complaint, whatever it may be, to 


which is the natural antagonist of disease. Tone the 
wels, regulate the liver, and refresh the nerves with 


’ TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


when the first symptoms of illness are experi 
veacent draught is not to be found among onr thirst-quenching 
erages; and a more potent remedy for avenenee biliousn: 

vous headache, colic, and general debility does not exist. 


enced. A more delightful effer- 
summer bev- 


constipation, ner- 
Sold by al drugs 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep ro Fit any Fraver, and 
are filled with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMKS AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOUKTUKBR BKING PBINTKD ON 
EAOH BRPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 18 to be ad- 
pustee by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
s taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fallest part of the 





chest: and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. 1V. 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.......... eres No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ “11 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT .......... 17 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

to 15 are OND) 0 iicbc ves Si dceseee wie haes st 93 
ont eee SUIT (for girl from 2 to | ae 


enra O 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
ears Old)..........-008 mise ut tases cores adie 6 OF 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 vears old).... ‘* 29 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years Old).........eeeccesevees . 
INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip. Night Slip, Petticoat, and Pin 
ee TE POLONAISE WALKING 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
to 15 years O)d)........ ses cccecerccerecenss ss 
AN’S SHORT DRESSING - GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP.........-s-2cceeeees a 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt ‘nereeve : 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... . 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 8-Pleat Blonee, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. * 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Poatil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt ne from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 
LADY’S ae WRAPPER.........-.-.05: se 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressin 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and ay) dlr at eg Beltite 4 ta a aata ae 6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt... ...........-ceseeesroeces 8 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... “11 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... ss 138 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
ING SUIT, with Cape..........-.ceceseeees “15 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Dolly Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. ‘* 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... ‘* 21 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt..........-..-+s0-s 6 93 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years Old).........-s02s2eeeeees 95 
27 
29 


o 


8 


6 S& 8A & 


a 


S 


mm vt 


Sacque, Corret 


) 

POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAIS with 
apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained :: 

Tt cccccccccccccacvenccccccsscccoccscees ‘n 
LOOSE POLONAISK WALKING SUIT...... “ 

GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ing Gown) “f 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please s 
taining Suit, and send 
at the usual disconnt. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNMING"¢ 


IC’} 


cify the Number of paper con- 
ust Measure. Dealers supplied 








“DOMEST 


er ss 


Te. 


LIFETIME.” 


Address mee 
“DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 96 Chambers 8t., N. ¥. 


LUNDBORGS’ 


NEW PERFUMHE, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 
You ask WHY we can sel] 








‘Valine Sea e) First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
Datta, S200? We answer—It costs 
Be i ia Se - Jess than to make any 9600 

we fae Piano sol ae Agents, al] 
of whom 1 ct.profit. 


We have no Agenta, but ship 
direct to fomilics at Factory 
price. and warrant Five Years. 
end for illustrated circular, In 

: which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
know), using our Pianos ir, 40 Statesand Territories. 
. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 
GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars : 

G. Stinson & Co., Fine Ari Pudiishers, Portland, Maine. 





you ™m 
U 





WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 


The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker invent- 
ed. Sosimplethat 
a child can work 
a more perfect 
_button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can without it. 
It gloes away 
with pricking the 
fingers, strainin 
the eyes, and wi 
imperfect and ir- 
> regular - wor 
== button-holes. 
eS give uni- 


tion. Ladies who 
use them say the 

ware worth r 
weight in gold. 
Sample worker, 

full direc- 

tions for use, sent 


by mai al 
on recut cf 


cents. and 


DAVIS, 91 lum St. 
, Havttord, Conn. 


HARPER’S 


GUIDE TO EUROPE 


For 1872. 


Harper's Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, ‘Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. PEMBROKE 
Fetriper, Author of ‘* Harper’s Phrase- 
Book,” ‘‘ History of the Paris Commune,” 
&c. With more than Ninety Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Eleventh Year. Large 12mo, 
Leather Tucks, $5 00. 


The new edition of this popular Hann-Boox or 
Traver. contains the following Maps and Plans of 








Cities, etc.: The Alhambra; Ancona; Antwerp; At-: 


Jantic Steamers, Routes and Distances; Augsburg; 
Austria; Belfast; Berlin; Bologna; Bonn; Bordeaux; 
Brussels; Cairo and the Pyramids; Carisruhe; Co- 
blenz; Cologne; Cork; Dresden; Dublin ; Edinburgh; 
Egypt and Northern Nubia; General Map of Europe; 
Ferrera; Florence; The Uffizi Gallery, Florence; 
France: Frankfort: Genoa; Germany; Glasgow; 
Northern Part of Great Britain; Southern Part of 
Great Britain; Great Western Railway, Liverpool to 
London; Greece and the Ionian Islands; Hamburg; 
Ireland: Italy; Jerusalem; Plan of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, Jerusalem; Lakes of Killarney; English Lakes; 
Plan of London; Environs of London ; Madrid ; Man- 
tua: Marseilles; Mayence; The Mediterranean and 
Coasts; Metz; Milan; The Moselle, from Coblenz 
to Trdves; Munich; Naples; Museo Nationale, Na- 
ples; Environs of Naples; Nice; Nuremberg; Paler 
mo; Palestine; Paris; Plan of Paris; Environs of 
Paris; Pesth and Ofen; Pisa; Pompeii; The Em- 
peror’s Garden, Potedam; Prague; The Rhine, from 
Basle to Baden: The Rhine, from Baden to Coblenz; 
The Rhine, from Coblenz to Diisseldorf; Modern 
Rome; The Forum, Rome; Ancient Rome; The Vat- 
ican, Rome; Russia; St. Petersburg; Spain; Stock- 
holm; Strasbourg; Sweden; Switzerland; Thebes; 
Trieste: Turin; Turkey in Asia; Turkey in Enrope; 
Venice; Verona; Versailles; Vienna; Walesa. 





‘‘ Harper's Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe and 
the East” keeps pace with the age. It puts forth its 
leaves annually, and grows in bulk and increases in 
accuracy with each successive issue. The volume for 
1872, just published, is an improvement on that for 
1871, which was remodeled, rewritten, and enlarged. 
The contents of the volume are some years later than 
those of any hand-book of travel published in Europe. 
To Americans on what used to called the grand 
tour this handsome and comprehensive, but not cum- 
brous, volume will be of the atest use. Indeed, 
others will profit by it, for it sells reels in London, 
Paria, Vienna, Berlin, and the leading cities of Italy. 
It gives the information, and much more, which 
spread over a dozen of Murray's red-covered books. 

ur advice to intending tourists is very practical: 
Take ‘“‘Harper’s Hand-Book,” and read ft carefully 
through; then return to the parts relating to the 
places you have resolved to visit; follow the route on 
the maps, and particularly study the plans of cities. 
So you will start with sound pre-knowledge which 
will smoothen the entire course of travel. — Phila- 
delphia Presa. 


-Puniisuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








ew Harrer & Broruess will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of $5 00. , 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 
WITH ANOVELTY PRESS! 








The best ever made for the purpose. 

THE most valuable addition to 
the Business Office; the most 
efficient instructor in Schools; 
the most fascinating and instruc- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 


AMATEUR AND REGULAR PRINTERS. 
Send for descri & illustrated Pamphlet 

iz toBENJZ. O. DS, MANUFACTUEER, 
 $40—351 Federal & 153 Kneeland Sts, Boston; 
m” Wa. Y. EDWAEDS, 543 Brosdways 2 Y; 
KELLY, HOWELL & LUDWIG, 917 Market 8t, 
Philadelphia; J. F. EDWazps8, 190 N. Sixth 
St, St. Louis; A. C. KELLOGG, 53—55 8. Jef- 
ferson 8t, Chicago +—Manufacturer’s Agents. 





HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1872. 


Contents : 


THE CITY OF THE SEA. 

IL. verrations.—Bridge of Sighs.— View of Ven- 
ice from the Island of St. George.—Map of Venice. 
—Entrance to Grand Canal. — Panorama from 
Della Salute.—The Rialto.—Palace Pesaro.—The 
Palace Vendramin-Calergi.—St. Mark’s Cathedral. 
—Ground-Plan of St. Mark's Square.—The Horses 
of St. Mark’s.— The Lion of St. Mark and the 
pores Palace.—Porta Della Carta.—The Court 
and Staircase of the Doge's Palace. 


EPITAPHS. 
THE MOUNTAINS. —V. I tivsrzarep sy Ports 
Crayon. 
IntvsteaTions.—Saft Soap.—The Hunter’s Cab- 


in. — Primitive Art.—Soldier White. —Noosing 
Trout. — Excelsior. — The Young Hermit. — The 
Mountain Heroine.—Over the Water. — Goose- 
Plucking.—Dilly Wyatt.—The Dance. 
MOTHER MICHAUD. 
In.vsrgation.— Forward she sprang.” 
ROUND BY PROPELLER. 

Ivivstgations. — The Columbia; Sanrise. — 
“Waiter, I think I could taste a Pickle."—Perry 
Monument, Cleveland,Ohio.—Uncommon Sense. — 
“Tle, Marm."'—Oil-Refinery, Cleveland.—National 
Asylum, Milwaukee. — nee of Sadness.—Race 
for the Boat. — Cliffe of Mackinac, O Tuskeno 
Point.—The Devil's Kitchen, Mackinac.—Dick. 

THE STORY OF A MINIATURE. 

POLITICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MOD- 
ERN GREEKS. By Cuaures K. TuokERMAN. 
THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. By Aw- 

THONY TROLLOPR.—(Coneluded.) 

InLustRaTions.—Head-Piece.—"'If there is any 
Thing I can do, I will do it,” said Michel, pite- 
— rere 1s our Friend Adrian Urmand’s 

e 7 : 

EDGAR ALLAN POE. By R. H. Sropparp. 

In.usrzations.—Edgar Allan Poe.—Poe's Cot- 
age at Fordham.—Fac-Simile of Handwriting of 
Edgar Allan Poe. rm 

OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Tsaoxrray. 

Cuarrer XV. George's Tunes. 

Cuaprer XVI. A Walking Party. 

Cuarrer XVII. “Inner Life.” 

Cuaprer XVIIL An Autumn Morning. 

- IntvetRaTIoNs. ~Head-Piece.—Under the Rustic 

0 

LOVERS. 

THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 
By Emirro Casteran.—(Fourth Paper.) 

MY LADY LEOPARD. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD STAGER.—II. 

PRESS MANAGEMENT UNDER THE EMPIRE. 

IMPROVISATIONS.—IL By Baranp Tar_oz. 

A SIMPLETON.—IL By Caazces Reape. 

LOVE'S HOME. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





In this number is given the second installment of | 
Cnarces Reavr’s serial story, “ A Simpleton.” 

W1x1s Co.uirne’s new story, to be commenced in the 
October Number, isentitled ‘‘The New Magdalen,” and 
promises to be one of the most remarkable and char- 
acteristic of this author’s novels. 

** Recollections of an O)d Stager™ will be continued ; 
and R. H. Sronpazp's biographical sketch of Edgar 
A. Poe, given in this Number, will be followed in the 
next by a similar sketch of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
from the same author. 





gw” New Subscribers will be supplied with Hanrrr’s 
Maeazing from the commencement of Cuaries Reaper's 
Story, in the August Number, 1872, to the close of the 
Volume ending with November, 1878 —making SIXTEEN 
Nomprrns—ror Foun Doiiars. 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
. BAZAR. 


Hazgper’s Macaztne, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Weexkty, One Year...... 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 


Hazprr’s MaGazineg, Hagrer’s WREXLY, and HARPER'S 
Bazaz, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macazuce, WREKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsortpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MAGAZINE 2% cents a year, for the WrExiy or BazaR 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
% cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrex ty or Bazakg, to prepay the U.S. posta 

The Volumes of the Magazing commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Snb- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
eubecriber wishes to ca with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the eubscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subecriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mai), a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brotuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms FOR ADVERTISING IN HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 


Harper's Weekly.—Ineide Pages, $3 00 per Line; 
Oataide Page, $4 00 per Line—each ineertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cute and Display, 


$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Are You Musical ? 


If so, be also prudent. Do not throw away money 
on high-priced publications when you can purchase 10 
or 20 pieces of excellent sheet music, arranged for the 
Piano, for one dollar. Call or inclose SR new 
catalogue. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 489 
Third Avenue, New York. 
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7 | STORY OF A MISER. 
FACETIZ. | | (nme tiger etait Kt The Italie, Turin, says 
Tnecharacteristic ofthe — &\\)||\)" Rh) CAULLEIET | ase TPH the following scene oc- 
umbrella is its power of wy, F CG ae ROOD curred a few days ago at 


changing shapes. You 
mer eave a brand-new silk 
with an ivory and rose- 
wood handle at any pub- 
lic gathering, and within 
three hours {t will trans- 
form itself into light blue 
or faded brown cotton, 
somewhat leas in size than 
a circus pene ven Sane 
e a telegraph pole, an 

five fractured riba. 

—— ee 

A NARCOTIC. 
. Dooror. ‘ Look here, 
Mrs. M‘Cawdle. Don‘tgive 
him any more physic. A 
sound ean ed 1 do him 

a 


more good t ny thing.” — 
GupRWwIFE «Rh, doc- 


thor, if we could only get 
him tae the kirk !” 


a railway station : 

‘““On a bitter cold day a 
milfionalre applied at the 
ticket -oftice for a third- 
class ticket. 

‘** What !’ exclaimed the 
official, who knew him, 
‘you, Sir, take a third-class 


"on such a day as this?” 


‘*** Why, I must,’ was the 
coo] reply, ‘since there is 
no-fourth-clase.’ 

“‘¢] beg your pardon,’ 
answered theofficial, hand- 


ing him a ticket, ‘but there 


is—here is one.’ 
“The man of wealth 


‘hastily paid for it, and 


ee on wae to a his 
ce. On the door-keeper 
cakivg to see his ticket, 
the traveler produced it, 
but was rather taken aback 
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the limits of the fated sec- WH 
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Compensation.—A little 


A Center OgNAMENT— “Sli on being told that the tlek- 

io Tinta ind why mot hee 
— = Tht.) —— claimed. 

Pending the occurrence TRC ie FT 3 ros “Why, Sir, because it 
of a threatened earthquake oo — cree ie = is a dog-ticket !'” 
a South American Pater- mT Ma) AL % pL Ee 
familias sent his boys to Hii All Hh WAT) ~ SET TOGETHER hy THH 
stay with a friend beyond II HIN iH ! | inl Ears—Shenves of wheat. 


tion. The convalsion did | 
not turn up when due, but 


| 
the youngsters remained | 


ul 


| 


i 


boy’s grief, upon being re- 
fneed Gottiasion to attend 


in their place of safety till a neighboring circus, was 


fl) HN | | 
(itis! 
HU 


Wi I Wh 
WY y | NN | 
the following note from ST io fy Sify y/ 32 th ST wie a 
— en LE AG, " [Mise r ; aN art assuaged by the as- 
call poe Een meron ee Wye Z cer: Vs LZ tine | Rua \ RR i Wve \\YY\\\ prance from his mother 
“Dear P—_. Sendthe fay AUD LM ahs kf nae E 1b po ge a! Ie ft, /:] Soe A Were be \\\ \ that ff he would dry his 
earthquake alonghere,and ////7 £3 iy / Ye oY mee 7 pees 7 J) rt : "\\ tears he might go up the 
take home pour hove. i street in the afternoon and 
oe sec his father have a tooth 
An ARI8STOE-CERATIO Com- extracted. 


riaint—The gout. 





A Connecticut paper 
says: ‘‘ At present two- 
thirds of the population 
of Peduenoc pass Sunda 


AT LOSS FOR A WORD. 





Tur west GET-vUP FOR 
Lavies—Eight o'clock a.m. 
eG eee 

A pair of twins born in 
Lowndes County, Miseir- 


fishing for musk-rate wit : : sippi, the other day—a boy 
shot-guna. This is the DIsTINGUISHED Foreicner. ‘Ach! Meess! I goncratulade you vrom de Pottom of my Harrt! You have Blayed and Zung kvite—kvite—” and a girl—were named re- 
way the other third knows Fair PERFORMER. ‘Quite £-recrably ?” , spectively Horace Greeley 
when Sunday comes.” DiIsTINGUISHED FORBIGNER. “‘Ach! Yes! Dafs is de Vort !|—guite Exehraply f" and Dolly Varden. 
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PU eee iy MT DE IIE 
' SHAM SENTIMENT. _ DUX FEMINA FACTI. 
SERVANT-GiRL. “‘There’s your Hot Lobster, Sir; and Missus says she’d rather not cook another Live One. Younc Wa kist. “I’m in Luck, to come with such a Good Appetite for such a Savory Bit as this Duck.” 
She don’t like to do it.” -LANDLADY. ‘You may say that, Sir; for we should have had nothing in the place but Bacon and Eggs, 
Oxp Epicurg. ‘Oh, she don’t, don’t she? So she sympathizes with a confounded Indigestible Beast of | {' _if the poor thing hadn’t been so Sickly for the last few days. We thought it was just Kindness to put it out 
that sort, whose only object in life is to Disagree with People.” ; : of its Misery eg 


t A oes ee aE onl 
emporary is in pain abou 
the removal of a boy from 
his city. He has a 
fount of much joy to the 
itemizers of the piers. It 
gives the following brief 
eketch of his many ex- 
loits: “‘ He : ‘ hes 
wo years ago by shooting 
himeelf. Two months aft- 
er he choked himself with 
* a fish-bone. A few days 
after he buflt a fire in the 
barn, which resulted in the 
destruction of half a doz- 
en houses. He then swal- 
lowed a top, got run over 
by an ice-wagon, fell out 
of a second-story window, 
was taken senseless from 
the river, was lost for three 
days, knocked over a kero- 
sene Jamp into his moth- 


er’s lap, ran a knife-blade’ 


into his little sister’s eye, 
and scared a maiden aunt 
into fita” Any paper 
should mourn the loss of 
such an interesting youth, 
and the reporters ought to 
wear crape for six months 
after his departure. 
So 
Neptunc is like a mam- 
ma witb a large family of 
unmarried daughters just 
now ; he has got such a lot 
of girls on his’ands. 
eel 
The young Ladies of the 
Period must be given to 
dreamy aations, they 
build such castles in the 


(h)air. : 


Under the head of “‘ How 
we Aseist the Devil,” a re- 
ligious paper says, ‘‘We 
consume millions of gal 
lons of distilled spirits 
rearly.” The editorial 


—S— 1 seg 
ee he 


CONSIDERATE. 


Mrs. Clovermgap. “ What’s the matter, Danicl?” (He had kept his hand to his cheek during the drive.) 





How to Caton OwLs.— 
When you discover one on 
a tree, and find that it is 
looking at you, all that 
you have to do is to run 
round the tree several 
times, when the owl’s at- 
tention will be so fi 
fixed that, forgetting the 
necessity of turning its 
body with its head, it will 
follow your motions until 
it wrings its head off! 





Do only the Irish make 
pats of butter? 
—V 
Notice or a Prat—A 
flash of lightning. 
—— a 
Sxa-sipk Views — That 
visitors should be plun- 
dered unmercifully. 


—— 
V(0)10E8 or THE OORAN— 
Piracy and smuggling. 


ee ————_— 
A PasSevus—Papa, when 
mamma is out of town. 


ee 
Pas pe Drux—The fa- 
ther of twins. 


ee 
Agility is good at crick- 
et, but give me Grace. 


————— 

A Chica dry - gooda 

dealer aavertiacs a the 

most alarming sacrifice 

since the days of Abra- 
ham and Isaac.” 


——< 
Ie there any pecuvatily 
in the wy a shoe-maker 
breathes his “‘ last ?” 
ne 
Picnics in Pennsylvania 
wind up with what {a called 
the * Dolly Varden March” 
—the young ladics stand- 
ing in a row, and the 
young men passing along 
line and kissing each 


~ 


‘we” in this case makes ve you got a Tvothache?” the 
ap awkward confession. Danike. * No, Mum, thanky, Mum. But I was afeard, Mum—  1’ve been a-having Ingons at my Dinner, Mum!” oe . good-night. 
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Lady’s and Child’s Dresses. 


Fig. 1.—Licut Gray CasHMERE WRAPPER.’ 
This light gray cashmere wrapper with long train 
is trimmed with revers, scarfs, and bows of blue 
silk and agrafes with tassels of blue silk cord. 
The front corners of the wrapper, which are 
turned over in revers, are faced with blue silk 
and joined with blue silk scarfs as shown by the 
illustration. Swiss muslin and lace chemisette 
and sleeves. White nansook petticoat. Swiss 
muslin arid lace cap, trimmed with blue silk 
ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Suit ror Girv From 6 To 8 YEARS 
oLD. The skirt of this suit is made of blue pop- 
lin, trimmed with bands of blue 
velvet. These bands are pointed 
on the upper end and fastened with 
a button. Square-necked over 
dress of blue poplin, trimmed with 
blue velvet ribbon. JBlouse of 
white Swiss muslin, needle-work, 
and lace. 





. HOME-MADE CARPETS. 


UCH discredit has been cast 
upon this branch of industry 
by an ill-directed expenditure of 
effort on the part of those not well 
enough acquainted with the art to 
have any right to expect success to 
crown their enterprise. A very old 
saying, ‘‘ What is worth doing is 
worth doing well,” may here find 
its fitting exemplification. We re- 
gard the fact as indisputable that 
rag-carpet making is an efficient 
and valuable adjunct to the list 
of expedients whereby the house- 
keeper of moderate means secks 
to surround her family with com- 
forts unattainable but for the ex- 
ertion of incessant energy on the 
part of her own fertile brain and 
ever-busy hands. However, let 
this proviso be held continually in 
mind, that she understands what 
she is about, else she may find that 
she has made but a poor invest- 
ment of her time and little capital ; 
like one friend of mine, who had a 
carpet made which lasted but for 
a month or two, in consequence of 
the ready-dyed warp being rotten ; 
or another, who allowed her weaver 
to use double the amount of warp- 
ing cotton needful, in blissful igno- 
rance of any injustice having been 
perpetrated. A few hints may not 
be misplaced for the guidance of 
those who for the first time engage 
in this work. Let us state a few 
reasons why the design is in itself 
commendable and expedient. In 
the first place, it enables you to 
furnish with work poor, unhandy 
women, who could not serve you 
in any higher capacity. I know 
persons glad to undertake the pre- 
paratory work of ripping, cutting, 
and tacking pieces together for the 
small sum of ten cents per pound. 
Secondly, old furniture covers, cur- 
tains, cast-off garments, etc., may 
be torn up and turned to good ad- 
vantage in this manner, which 
would be otherwise thrown away, 
not having strength enoughtoserve ‘Qiiise 
any good purpose as clothes for as 
even the very poor. - Lastly, it is 
such a snug, pleasant way of clear- 
ing a house of its accumulated 
trash. Cotton, woolen, or silk fab- 
rics answer equally well, and are 
strong enough if they can be wound 
into balls without breaking. Cut 
your pieces half an inch wide, un- 
less very rotten, then a little wider ; 
if the material is coarse woolen 
stuff, still wider. ‘The narrower 
the pieces are cut, the more filling 
they willmake. The nicest carpet 
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of the kind I have ever seen ran one yard and 
three-quarters to the pound, although one pound 
per yard ‘is the common allowance when the 
pieces are carelessly cut. Bale cotton No. 6 is 
the best to purchase, although No. 7 will answer, 
and goes farther. The Clarence brand is said 
to make the smoothest, strongest warp. Let 
the warp be doubled, not twisted; it wears best 
so. Here comes in a hint the young manufac- 
turer would do well to heed. Instruct the weaver 
to insert two threads breadthwise between each 
row of filling—that is (let me be understood), 
weave in one ‘strand of the pieces provided for 
filling, then with the shuttle throw a doubled 
thread of the warping cotton across the width 
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Fig. 1.—Licurt Gray CASHMERE WRAPPER. 


from selvedge to selvedge ; these being inserted 
to strengthen the warp running lengthwise. Be 
sure that your warp is of fresh, strong cotton, 
and if these two precautions are attended to, 
your carpet will certainly wear until perhaps you 
are tired of it, or rich enough to buy an import- 
ed one. I doubt, though, if another will ever 
give you as much pleasure as this, the fruit of 
your own contrivance. Spring and early sum- 
mer are the seasons for making such arrange- 
ments, and, if industrious, before winter comes 
you may have carpet enough to cover more than 
one floor. In a bunch of bale cotton No. 6 there 
are ordinarily thirty hanks—two hanks are the 
weaver's allowance to a yard of carpeting nearly 





Fig. 2.—SvuiT ror Girt rrom 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


a yard wide. One bunch, then, will make fifteen 
yards, but a few extra hanks, say two, should be 
allowed for what is to go across, upon doing 
which I again Jay emphasis, Two bunches, then, 
will make twenty-eight yards. ‘Two bunches of 
No. 7 cotton forty-four yards. Now for arrange- 
ments to secure the good appearance of the car-~ 
pet when done. Divide your cotton into two 
equal portions, and with logwood dye half a 
good black, using as a mordant a little copperas 
and blue-stone. One pound of logwood suffices 
for coloring a whole bunch of cotton. ‘The oth- 
er half dye buff with copperas, afterward wash- 
ing it out in weak lye. ‘This is your warp. Lay 
it in stripes not more than four inches in width. 

| Check with your filling, arranged 
as tastefully and systematically as 
possible, so as to form exact squares 
with the stripes of the warp. An- 
other style of carpet said to look 
very well, and certainly easier to 
manage, is to have no designing of 
check or stripe, but with the warp 
dyed any good, serviceable color, 
weave in pieces of all shades of 
hue, sewed together in such a way 
as to diversify the colors as much 
as possible. When turned out of 
the loom the effect is somewhat 
similar to what we see in chéné 
goods, and is pronounced to be very 
good. All the old flannels and 
white pieces you have maybe put 
together and dyed to make the car- 
pet brighter and more serviceable, 
A simple way of dyeing a beauti- 
ful red color is to purchase fifteen 
cents’ worth of red aniline from 
the drug store, tie it up in a thin 
muslin bag, soak it in cold water, 
adding it afterward to a large ket- 
tle of boiling water, in which has 
been dissolved a table-spoonful of 
alum. Wet your pieces well, and 
color as much as the kettle will 
conveniently hold. The dye will 
keep, and may be used more than 
once. Green, as also blue, aniline 
is used by dissolving first in a little 
alcohol, the rest of the process be- 
ing the same. In the country for 
dyeing brown they use walnut, bark 
and hulls, red oak bark and pine, 
or sumac berries, in each case 
dipping in lye to set the coloring 
matter, 





DRYING FLOWERS IN 
SAND. 

HERE are many of our brill- 
iant-colored flowers, such as 
dahlias, pansies, pinks, geraniums, 
sweet - Williams, carnations, gla- 
dioli, etc., which may be preserved 
so as to retain their colors and 
look well for years. White flow- 
ers will not answer well for this 
purpose, nor any very succulent 
plants, as hyacinths or cactuses. 
‘ake half-shallow dishes, of suffi- 
cient depth to allow of covering 
the plants an inch deep with sand, 
Get the common white sand such 
as is used for scouring purposes, 
cover the bottom of the dish itself 
with a layer of the sand about half 
an inch deep, and then lay in the 
flowers with their stems downward, 
holding them firmly in place while 
you sprinkle more sand over them, 
until all the interstices between the 
petals are completely filled, and the 
whole flower buried out of sight. 
A broad dish will accommodate 
quite a number, allowing sufficient 
sand between, Set the dish in a 
dry, warm place where they will 
dry gradually, and at the end of a 
week pour off the sand and exam- 
ine them. If there is any moisture 
in the sand, it must be dried be- 
fore using again, or fresh sand 
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may be poured over them in the same manner 
as before. Some flowers require weeks to dry 
pertectly, while others will become sufficiently 
so tO put away in a week or ten days. By this 
simple process flowers, ferns, etc., are preserved 
in their proper shape, as well as their natural 
colors, which is far better than to press them in 
books. 
on a card or in little straw baskets, they may be 
placed in deep frames under glass. — 





THE FIRST GOLDEN-NROD. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


A YELLow gleam beside the brook, * 
The golden-rod’s first nodding plume! 

And by those road-side alders, look ! 
The purple aster is in bloom. 

All other flowers I’m glad to see 

The changeful year bring beck to me; 

But when 

These first return I only : igh, 

Ob, why 

So quickly have they come again ! 


They seem to say, ‘‘The end is here 
Of summer’s bright and feagrant hours; 
We have ‘but come to strew her bier— 
Our blossoms are her funeral flowers 
The rocky cliff, the dusty way, 
They make with gold and purple gay ; 
Yet when 
I see them bloom I only sigh, 
Oh, why 
So quickly have they come again! 
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Charles Reade. 
Wilkie Collins. 


In the August Number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
ts commenced @ NEW NOVEL dy CHARLES READE, 
entitled “ A SIMPLETON : A STORY OF THE Day.” 

A new novel by WILKIE COLLINS, entitled 
“THE NEW MAGDALEN,” will be commenced 
in the October Number of the MAGAZINE. 

San New Subscribers will be supplied with 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE from the commencement 

of CHARLES READE’S story, in the August Num- 
ber, 1872, to the close of the Volume ending with 
November, 1893—making SIXTEEN NUMBERS— 
’ FOR Four DOLLaRs. 








OM” Cut Paper Patterns of a New and Styl- 
ish Lady's Fall Sust; a Highland Sust for Boy 
Srom2tos Yearsold; anda Double-breasted Fack- 
et, with Shirt-Wasst ana Knickerbockers, for Boy 
from § toto Years old, will be published with our 
next Number. For Complete List of Cut Paper 
Patterns published see Advertisement on page 631. 

an Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, tllustvations, and 
descriptions of Ladies and Children’s Fall Dresses, 
Bonnets, Fackets, Capes, Hoods, etc. ; Children's 
Lingerie; Knitted and Crochet Petticoats, Capes, 
Fichus, Trimmings, Fancy -work, etc. ; together 
with brilliant kterary and artistte attractions. 





SIESTA. 


N those days when, as recently, the Dog- 
star had things all its own way up in the 
noon azure, we must all of us have been able 
to feel. a fresher and deeper significance in 
the Word “ siesta.” 

It is a luxurious word, that we can hardly 
sever from luxurious association. It carries 
a certain refinement of voluptuousness in its 
sound. It belongs, in the original, not to 
cottages and farm-yards, but to palaces and 
court-yards, where Dorian lutes and soft re- 
corders breathe across the tinkling of fount- 
ains. We do not think of JEANNE D’ARC 
taking siestas, but we are sure that CLEO- 
PaTRa did. In the teeth of all historical 
fact, we feel as if the thing were a custom 
imported from no place but Sybaris, and was 
a rite celebrated there upon pillows of un- 
crumpled rose leaves. We are forced to 
doubt if the wolf-suckled Romans ever took 
kindly to the fashion, but we have no shad- 
ow of doubt that the Pompeiians did. 

But as water will find ita level, so, per- 
haps, the tendency to liquefaction produced 
by the heat of the dog-days reduces man- 
kind to one great democracy; and if the fine 
lady takes siestas on her lace and embroid- 
vred pillow, the teamster also sleeps beneath 
his cart, and even the cook finds some corner 
where she can dream a flying dream of M1- 
CHAEL Scott in the King of France’s kitch- 
en, and where the disregarded flies buzz and 
light about her as if she were one vast sweet- 
meat—and all enjoy their siesta equally with 
the Spanish girl who first named her slumber 
for the fervid noon of which # was born. 

For who is there that can endure life with 
the thermometer above the nineties without 
that little interim of forgetfulness, that swift 
sweet plunge into Lethe, which the siesta 
meansf It may be that we are all so hate- 
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When arranged in groups, and mounted | 


ful to ourselves that we 1ceds must forsake 
the companionship for a time, or, glad to 
evade any part of our identity, escape to 
that other half which performs such fantas- 
tic vagaries in our sleep. Or is it that the 
burden and heat of the day are more than 
flesh can bear, and, as Moses of old veiled his 
face before the splendors of Sinai, the full 
power of the summer sun, that fountain of 
light and vitality, that viceroy of creation, is 
not to be met without the thin veil of slum- 
ber across the senses ? 

For siesta, be it known, is no deep and 
heavy lethargy like the midnight sleep, in 
which the soul might almost be said to de- 
sert the body, and in which one is little 
more than a half-animated clod; it is a sub- 
tile and sublimated condition that holds the 
same relation to common animal sleep that 
some viewless and volatile gas does to the 
gross material that once confined it. In it 
our senses are always just within call. We 
are afloat, indeed, but have not cast loose 
from the world. Its murmurs steal across 
our ears, its light sifts softly through our 
eyelids yet, its odors kindle those delicious 
fancies that play like marsh-lights on the 
twilight border land between dreaming and 
waking; we are resting as easily as a bird 
seems to rest on the bosom of a cloud; we 
have ceased to be a reasoning, responsible 
being; we have no vexations, no troubles; 
have ceased to be organized and palpitating 
with pain or pleasure; we have returned to 
some primitive combination of nature, to 
that portion of chaos, possibly, out of which 
liden was formed; have become a part of 
tie wind and weather, and where the tides 
drift us, there we float. 

The siesta, in real truth, is half a reverie 
and half a dream; yet from a reverie we 
often start rebuked, from a dream we start 
trembling; but in the siesta conscience has 
slept too, fear and joy have slept, the world 
takes us up again a little further on than 
where it Jeft us—ten minutes further, and 
the corresponding leagues of space—we are 
rested and refreshed, and ready to ravel the 
sleeve of care again. 

For if one wishes to enjoy the siesta thor- 
oughly, it should never be suffered to degen- 
erate into the long dull afternoon nap, where 
sleep clogs the very putes, and where that 
vegetable life that goes o:: all the time in 
lungs and heart, whether we »‘°ep or wake, 
would seem, with its actually quickened pul- 
sations, to have so much gotten the better of 
the voluntary animal life which sleeps when 
we do that the sluggish currents of the 
nerves would seem to be reversed, so sad 
and stupid does it leave us after a couple of 
hours have flown, soggy as leaves in autumn 
rain, and dazed and dizzy as if we were walk- 
ing with our heads in a cloud. Far more is 
it like those moments of the morning sleep, 
when the body, well comforted by the night, 
lies quiescent and no longer wearies the spir- 
it, while the last sweet lees of sleep are slowly 
drawn off from the consciousiiess of dew and 
sunshine and the songs of birds. 

We imagine that there are some hardy be- 
ings who do not weary of themselves and the 
world, and to whom it makes no difference 
how the glass stands—stolid souls who do 
not know what a mercurial temperament sig- 
nifies, and who can go through all the vary- 
ing phases of summer and winter life calmly 
as a clock, the regulated brass and iron of 
whose pendulum give no token of change 
for pole or for equator! These beings never 
take siesta; bolt upright themselves, they 
scorn the flaccid wretch who does. They 
regard it as a part of that world, the flesh, 
and the devil from which they pray to be 
delivered. The hours of daylight with them 
are so much prey to be hunted down. They 
rake up the ashes at carfew, and are out of 
bed as soon as they can see across the room ; 
and they are doubtless of the same tribe as 
that uncomfortable woman in Proverbs who 
rose in the middle of the night and made 
her maids’ lives a burden to them. We 
imagine that there are such people, but their 
opponents will not quarrel with them; they 
would rather send a missionary to them— 
one who should convert them to the beauty 
of the idea that, as weekly, on Sundays, a 
heavenly peace seems to have descended, 
and while the globe rolls slowly round into 
the day, rest and gladness follow it for all of 
Christendom, ao, daily, at high noon there 
should be a moment when every eye is veiled 
beneath the ardor of the sun, so far as his 
radiance reaches, and as there was silence in 
heaven for the space of half an hour, so there 
shall be rest on earth for the space of .the 
siesta. But doubtless the missionary, if he 
were sent, would be served up, @ la Feejee, in 
his own sauce, or condemned to that furious 
Chinese punishment where sleep is banished 
that death may come. And as there must 
always be workers where there are drones, 
it is perhaps best to let the Atlantean beings 
uphold the great arch of the noon on their 
own shoulders; and while they see to it that 
the universe runs smoothly, that the wheels 
and cogs and joints all move together as they 
have moved since the morning stars sung to- 


gether—while they stand sentinels to the 
sun, the advocates of the other side will take 
their repose with a comfortable sense that 
the watch is kept, and, silver sweet, the 
voice and verse of SPENSER lull them off 
into the brief experience of ineffable sereni- 
ty which never poet sung so well before or 
since : 

‘And unto Morpheus comes, whom drownéd deepe 
In drowsie ft he findes; of nothing he takes keepe. 
And, more to lulle him in his slumber soft, 

A trickling streame from high rock tumbling downe, 
And ever-drizling raine upon the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuring winde, much like the sowne 
Of swarming bees, did cast him in a swowne. 

No other noyse, nor people’s troublous cryes, 

As still are wont t’ annoy the walléd towne, 
Might there be heard: but carelease quiet lyes 
Wrapt in eternall silence farre from enimyes.” 
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MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 


@t Satety-Valdves. 

N Y DEAR EDGAR,—Mrs. Margery, go- 

ing lately to buy eggs at a neighbor- 
ing farmer’s, took me and one of her chil- 
dren with her in the little wagon. As we 
stood at the farmer’s door chatting pleas- 
antly, the old man picked a beautiful dahlia, 
and handing it to little Posy Honeysuckle, 
said to me, “I remember to this day, and 
shall never forget, the old people who were 
kind to me when I was young; and perhaps 
this little girl will think of me kindly here- 
after for giving hera flower.” Theold farm- 
er was not a scholar. He had never read 
Ovid nor heard of him, nor did he know the 
Latin grammar. Consequently he could 
not say that he had built with that flower 
& perennial monument. But he had. That 
tender fondness of the old heart for children 
which inspired him to give the flower, and 
which led him constantly to smile upon 
vnem and speak to them kindly, did really 
bic ld in their hearts a monument more dur- 
able than brass, and time-defying. 

My’ grandmother, of whom I wrote to Her- 
bert lwt week, was like the old farmer; and 
happy those who can recall the grandmother 
as the benign genius of the household. I 
sit at this moment in my room at Mrs. Mar- 
gery’s, and the wind rustles among the 
leaves of the maples before the window. 
The morning is soft and fair, fresh without 
chill, and warm without sultriness. How 
bright it is! How still! And the world 
seeins young and new. But that rustling 
wind is somehow a song of memory, and re- 
minds me of the old familiar faces. It has 
the restless cadence of the ocean, a murmur 
forever rising and falling, an inarticulate 
voice lamenting. As I listen I am young 
again, and my grandmother is not old, nor 
her husband yet fallen silent and infirm. 
The old house rings with merry shouting. 
The children thunder and clatter through 
the rooms. There is universal confusion, 


Pandemonium. Perhaps my parents were 


impatient and insisted upon less noise. 
But my grandmother said, pleasantly, as she 
beamed over her knitting, ‘They are chil- 
dren, remember, and noise and play are their 
safety-valves.” I did not know what she 
meant. But a hundred times since, as I 
have grown old alone, I have thought that 
had Heaven given me a wife and children, 
I should have remembered my grandmoth- 
ers wisdom. Ah! darlings never born! 
how I should have tried to remember what 
I felt when a child, and have ruled my con- 
duct toward you by that knowledge! As 
you romped and raced, and the house shook 
and haummed with your spirits, I should 
have believed no music to be so sweet as 
your happy shouting. I should have said 
to my wife, “Gently, my dear, gently! ’Tis 
their safety-valve !” 

I know you smile as you read, my boy, 
and I hear your ejaculation, “ Bachelor's 
children.” You shall have your joke, but I 
can at least do what the old farmer did. I 
can give the children flowers or fruit, and 
leave in their memories a vague and pleasant 
association with my name. ’Tis a shadowy 
monument, but it is something. Perhaps, 
too, I may not only show them a little kind- 
ness which they will not forget, but I may 
say something which they will remember to 
their protit. A few words, a simple phrase, 
who knows? it may be seed dropped into a 
generous soil, and grow up and blossom into 
&® gracious influence. Youth is seed-time ; 
yes, life is seed-time, and looks, words, acts, 
are all seed sown. Phrases that I heard long 
ago and did not understand were like closed 
buds which have been developing ever since 
into flowers of unsuspected fragrance and 
splendor, for so the hidden wisdom expands 
into significance. ‘Tis their safety-valve,” 
said my grandmother. I knew not what she 
meant. But constantly since then the mean- 
ing becomes plainer and plainer. I smile 
when I think of my grandmother and hear 
little Bob Sparrow say that women should 
confine themselves to their sphere. Why, 
Bobby, my grandmother was as wise as & 
whole town-meeting of ordinary men, and 
she would have taken as good care of you 
and your friends when you were famous 
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public men as she did when you were little 
Pickle in the nursery. 

Take your own case, Bobby. You are a 
geutleman of very moderate talents and of 
immoderate conceit. Like the rest of us 
Americans, you have a nimble tongue, and 
you are fond of using it. I think I have 
heard you make a great many speeches. 
You were much applauded and congratula- 
ted, and you felt very happy. Indeed, my 
dear boy, you walked loftily on air as you 
repaired to your home, where Mrs. Sparrow 
sat awaiting you. She has the sympathy 
which you naturally expect in your bosom’s 
partner. But somehow she does not swing 
incense under your illustrious nostrils. In- 
stead of praising and repeating the prans of 
others, and, as it were, strewing flowers and 
beating cymbals before you, she greets you 
kindly, and presently she has you engaged 
in quiet domestic conversation, in which the 
hubbub of the platform has entirely died 
away. You are not in the least grateful, but 
you ought tobe. For if Mrs.Sparrow took up 
the wondrous tale from the generous, shout- 
ing crowds, and fed your already inflamed 


fancy with continuots flattery, you would 


become absolutely insufferable. You would 
offer us all your hand or your foot to kiss. 
Society would rise in insurrection against 
you. My dear Bobby, your wife’s manner is 
your satety-valve. 

Yes, and so is your success. For if all 
this eloquence in you should find no vent, 
if this mad desire that hurries you to stand 
upon platforms, and see your name in the 
papers, and be greeted with respect, and be 
acknowledged to be a great man, were un- 
gratified, if it were all closely confined in 
you abroad, it would explode at home. You 
would devastate your family. You would 
be the most petulant, ill-humored, and in- 
tolerable of men. But the notoriety and 
the applause lift your lid, as it were, sup- 
posing you to be a boiler, and there is a puff 
of steam and no fear of explosion. Indeed, 
when at some distance I have heard you 
upon these oratorical occasions, the sound 
was not unlike that of a steamer relieving 
itself at the wharf by blowing off steam. 
Tis a safety-valve for you, that precious 
platform, and I have no doubt that Mrs. 
Sparrow is secretly grateful for its service. 

Criticism is the same, my boy. Small 
men are very large in little circles. While 
you are measured only by your village you 
are possibly a phenomenon. But the town 
shrinks us all, and the State is really unkind 
in the swiftness of our self-reduction. The 
lord of the village town meeting with a flu- 
ent tongue swells cuddenly into the size of 
a statesman to the village eye. Off he goes 
to the Legislature, and he finds plenty of 
peers. Higher still he rises to Congress, and 
he is silent. The village wonders that its 
great man has dwindled so sadly, and that 
his eloquent voice is not heard. But the 
truth is that the Legislature and Congress 
have lifted his lid, and the vapor of conceit 
has escaped. He, too, would have exploded 
in the village, but the world has been his 
safety-valve. For the higher a man rises 
the more immediately he is measured by 
picked men. The public, we think, is often 
deceived, and even prefers gilt to gold. But 
the world knows a great deal about its 
greatest men despite the proverb. It does 
not admire Shadwell, but it deifies Shakes- 
peare. The instinct of respect for Washing- 
ton is as true as any other law of nature. 
Lucy sings sweetly in the parlor, and we 
smile or weep as she sways us with her song. 
What more could Pasta do, or Catalani ? 
So Lucy must go to Paris and he a prima 
donna. But then it is no longer Jane in the 
next house, and Mrs. Jones, who sings in the 
choir, with whom she is to be measured: it 
is with Malibran, with Jenny Lind. And 
only if she be really one of the great singers 
will she stand the tremendous test. 

It is so with your verses, my dear Ccry- 
don. You have the post of honor in the 
county paper. You are the poet at the 
cattle-show, and yours are the odes on t'16 
Fourth of July and the original hymns 
when the new pastor is ordained. It is un- 
derstood that you are a genius, and such a 
brisk fire of adulation is kept up under your 
boilers that you are perilously full of steam. 
It would be sad that such an excellent boil- 
er shiould burst for want of a safety-valve. 
Anc':as you have just published a neat vol- 


“ume of the poetry that has been commended 


by the paper in which most of it first ap- 
peared as combining the sublimity of Mil- 
ton with the sweetness of Thomas Moore, 
your pressure of steam is extraordinary. 
Really no man and no boiler ought to carry 
so much; and when you find a safety-valve 
in the great city journal you ought to be 
very grateful that you have been saved 
from a catastrophe—but I fear that you are 
not. 

The little notice which says that your 
book is a feeble echo of second-rate sensa- 
tional poets, showing no spark of sincere 
feeling or original perception, and that “the 
judicious friends” who advised the publica- 
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tion should be compelled to buy the whole 
edition, permits your steam to escape very 
rapidly. Indeed, there has been a donble 
action, as with Bob Sparrow; for the book 
itself is the safety-valve of the sentimental- 
ities which made your life futile and your- 
self vaporous und disagreeable, and the 
puncturing criticism is the safety-valve of 
the sublime conceit which the publication 
of the flattery engendered. They are but 
children, said my grandmother, and their 
noise is their safety-valve. Do you some- 
times think so, Edgar, when you see the 
new books and hear the eloquent orators ? 
Do you look upon the books kindly and list- 
en contentedly to the eloquence, remember- 
ing what immense relief they afford f 

But a better safety-valve is observation. 
Measure yourself always by the best men, 
and yonr achievements by the greatest 
deeds., There will be no pressure of foolish 
steam in your boilers then, and no fear of a 
disastrous explosion. 


Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WRAPS. 


‘Pee composite garments announced by Ma- 
dame Raymond are found in great variety 
among the importations. ‘They are combina- 
tions of the sacque and mantle arranged in fan- 
ciful ways; sometimes the back of the garment 
is a pointed cape, while the front is a regular 
sacque, and again there are postilion and sacque 
backs with graceful mantilla fronts. 


THE DOLMAN. 


The new garment of which most is seen and 
heard is the Dolman. ‘There are varieties of 
this wrap, but its peculiar feature is its great 
wing-like sleeve, or a side piece over the arm 
hanging in a point below the rest of the garment. 
The back may be either a nearly fitted postilion 
with pleats, or else a looser sacque with a single 
seam up the middle, slashed over the tournure; 
but the long sleeve over a coat sleeve, or else the 
drouping side piece beginning high on the shoul- 
der, is invariable. In effect the Dolman some- 
what resembles the bashlik of three years ago. 
It hangs close to the figure in a graceful way, 
though not belted down as the bashlik was; it 
is ensily put on and off, as the arm opening is 
much larger than an ordinary armhole. Inner 
sleeves of coat shape are added for warmth. 
Ladies who have velvet or cashmere sacques left 
from last year can add to them a deep pointed 
fall, beginning at the shoulder point, extending 
far behind, and disappearing under the arm in 
front; this will give the effect of the new gar- 
ment. 

The most elegant imported Dolmans are of 
velvet and cashmere. One of Lyons velvet has 
a closely fitted postilion back, and is trimmed 
with a band of very glossy black fur. A rich 
Jet ornament is in the point of the sleeve. An- 
other, especially elegant, is of tine drap d’été—a 
thick cashmere. A vine of leaves in richly raised 
embroidery and fine jet surrounds the garment, 
and leaves and buds are wrought at intervals all 
over it. A guipure edge over heavy jet fringe is 
sewed in the leaf scallops of the border. A lace 
ruche is around the neck, and a bow of faille 
ribbon at the throat. Two loops and long ends 
of faille ribbon hang back of each shoulder. 
This notably handsome garment is $225. 


THE SACQUE WITH CAPE, 


Double capes or sleeved sacques with capes 
are largely imported. They look dumpy and 
cut off beside the stately winged Dolmans, but 
ladies who have the large double capes of last 
year will wear them again. A new composite 
wrap has a sacque and sleeves in front, and also 
an upper cape, which is continued very deep to 
form the entire back of the garment. It is laid 
over in pleats to form an inverted Watteau fold, 
that is very graceful. Talmas are larger than 
those of last season, and are more pointed in 
front and behind. The handsomest garment for 
early fall is a pointed talma of black cashmere, 
richly embroidered with raised flowers done in 
black floss and seed jet, and edged with yak lace. 


THE NEAPOLITAN. 


. A most comfortable winter garment is the 
Neapolitan, a round, half-loose sacque, with deep 
Dolman sleeves that fold over the arms in front 
in a way that dispenses with the use of a muff. 
It is shown in the new Siberian cloth—a thick, 
soft, fleecy beaver—in the fashionable bronze 
brown, gray, and plum-color. The trimming is 
wide soutache braid, in Gothic designs, and the 
new brown fur fringe called bear fringe. 


CLOAKS AND CARRIAGE ROBES. 


A few large cloaks are shown. They are cir- 
culars, and double capes with a pointed collar. 
They are without armholes, and are buttoned 
half-way down the front. A pair of half-sleeves 
are attached to tapes that hang from the shoul- 
ders underneath the cloak, and the arms are 
thrust into these sleeves when it is necessary to 
extend them from under the comfortable wrap, 
This is an excellent garment for very cold 
weather. 

Elegant carriage cloaks are large single cir- 
culars of black faille lined throughout with fur. 
Gray squirrel lock is the fur most used. Half- 
sleeves and a hood complete these comfortable 
garments for long rides in midwinter. 

Cloth muffs, round hats, and even cloth bon- 
nets, are trimmed with fur to match the wraps. 


ABOUT POLONAISES. 


The importations of each week show an in- 
creased quantity of polonaises. As we have 
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already said, lovers of novelty will adopt the 
new suits made with elaborately trimmed single 
skirt and basque and worn with a Dolman; yet, 
as a separate garment to wear with various skirts, 
there can be nothing handsomer than a polonaise 
of black velvet or cashmere. ‘The Marguerite 
polonaise has disappeared from among imported 
goods; and in its place we have the loose belted 
polonaise, with a single seam down the middle of 
the back, of which we gave a cut paper pattern late 
in thesummer. This is largely imported in black 
velvet and drap d’été, richly embroidered, or else 
ornate with jet passementerie, jet fringe, and 
guipure lace. It is lined throughout with thin 
silk, and the waist is interlined with flannel. 
The belt is four lapping folds of faille fastened 
in front by a small bow of ribbon, and a similar 
bow fastens the lace ruche that trims the neck 
of most wraps. ‘lhe effect of this polonaise is 
slightly changed by leaving it open in front from 
the belt down, and having two rows of large 
buttons set near together down the front, or else 
it is buttoned half-way down the skirt, and the 
remainder is trimmed on the edge and falls open. 
The drapery is also newly arranged by deep 
pea in each seam, and by a loop being placed 
ow on the side seams, and fastened over a but- 
ton two inches below the belt on the middle 
seam. A wide sash ribbon then begins under 
the belt of the polonaise on the side seams, 
crosses over the back of the skirt on the outside, 
catches it up in a panier puff, and is fastened 
low down on the skir: in a large bow with ends. 
Other polonaises have side sashes, and some have 
each side of the skirt draped differently. There 
are some handsome garments with slashed basque 
backs, richly trimmed with wide soutache. 
Sleeves are half-flowing. A few polonaises have 
capes or hoods. 


YAK LACE, ETC. 


The yak lace introduced two years ago is a 
feature in the trimming of cashmeres and velvets. 
This is wool guipure made from the fleece of the 
llama. It is strong and serviceable, and more 
expensive than silk guipure, Other guipure laces 
have edges like the Spanish blonde lace now so 
popular ; and thread lace patterns are also mixed 
with guipure designs, producing a very pretty 
effect. Cloth cloaks are trimmed with bear 
fringe, headed by soutache Gothic figures. 


HOUSE SACQUES. 


For morning wear at home there are most 
jaunty and serviceable jackets of striped flannel. 
They have black grounds, with double stripes of 
white, cherry, or blue, and there are also plain 
gray flannel sacques. The front is double-breast- 
ed, the back is sailor-jacket shape. A revers 
collar, cuffs, binding, and large buttons of black 
corded silk complete this pretty garment. Price 
$10. 

Breakfast capes of Berlin wool are talma shape. 
The grounds are chinchilla wool, beautifully over- 
wrought with silk floss. 

More dressy sacques for afternoon wear and 
for driving are postilions of white basket-woven 
cloth, trimmed with a bias band of white silk 
piped with a color: price $16. ‘ 


OPERA CLOAKS., 


The circular and the Dolman are the shapes 
for opera cloaks, A very rich new fabric for 
evening cloaks has a soft ottoman repped ground 
of silk, either rose, blue, or Nile green, with wide 
white stripes of heavy pile like velvet, and dotted 
with a color like the ground. This is made in 
large circulars with hoods, and trimmed with 
crimped tape fringes of all the colors of the 
goods. Price $110. 


THE NATIONAL DRESS TRIMMING. 


The pretty ready-made trimming known under 
this name forms an economical and stylish garni- 
ture for the alpacas and mohairs which continue 
the staple goods for the million, and will save 
much from the cost of those elaborate hand-made 
trimmings which often double the dress-makers’ 
bills. It consists of a puffing fluted on each side, 
and either plain or with a double row of piping 
on the edge, and is from one to three inches 
wide. It is made of the buffalo and otter alpaca 
and beaver mohair, and costs from 373¢ cents a 
yard upward. 

FURTHER HINTS. 


An inspection of the new goods shows that 
black wraps are more largely imported than col- 
ored ones. Among colored garments bronze 
brown, mouse gray, olive, and plum-color are 
the stylish shades. Mixed laces, jet fringe, 
passementerie, embroidery of black silk with 
seed jet, will be the trimmings for black gar- 
ments ; bear fringe, black bands of fur, bias silk, 
and wide soutache for colored garments. Trim- 
mings pass straight up the front and border the 
garment. A hood, cape, or pointed collar is 
either made or outlined by trimming; a ruche 
of lace trims the neck. Sleeves are tritamed 
about the lower edge, but are without epaulets. 
Large silk or crocheted buttons, or else lapped 
cords or frog buttons, fasten the front of the gar- 
ment. : 
A MODEL FOR SILK SUITS. 


An elegant silk costume just sent ont by Worth 
shows the new way of combining shades and of 
making fall suits. It is of souris gray silk with 
réséda silk facings, and bands and bows of deep- 
est claret brown velvet. ‘The skirt trains slight- 
ly, and is composed of the usual gored front 
breadth and two side-gored widths; the back, 
however, is formed of three straight breadths of 
silk of ordinary width, laid in kilt pleats from 
the belt to the bottom of the skirt. These pleats 
are wide, are folded in very deeply, and are not 
sewed down, but merely pressed flatly and held 
in place by a single tape sewed underneath the 
pleats about half a yard]from the lower edge. 
There is no facing of cambric or Wwigging, but a 
sort of half lining of soft crinoline net or foun- 









wide lapping bias flounces, bound with claret 
velvet and gathered in clusters, leaving plain 
spaces in which lengthwise bows of velvet are 
placed. The heading is an upright ruffle show- 
ing a réséda facing. This trims the skirt to 
the knee. Above this is a ruffled apron of three 
gored breadths extending back to the pleated 
widths, A diagonal pleating showing a réséda 
lining passes down the seam where the kilt pleats 

in. ‘The basque is a very simple shape, with 
a ruche around the neck and down the front. 
Coat sleeves, with a cuff formed of a sash-like 
pleating that falls low on the outer side, are lined 
with réséda and fringed at the ends. 

For information received we are indebted to 
Messrs. A. ‘I. Stewart & Co.; THoMsoN, 
Lanopon, & Cu.; Praxr, OppyckE, & Co. ; 
and Lorp & ‘TarLor. 








PERSONAL. 


BisHoP UPro.p, of Indiana, who died a few 
days sinee, stood ninth on the roll of bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, having been consecrated in 1849. He was 
next in date to Bishop Soutuaate, of Zion 
Church, in this city, who was consecrated Bisk- 
op of Constantinople in 1844. Bishop Uproip 
hus for some time past ceased to be the practical 
administrator of his diocese, his assistant bish- 
op, TALBOT, performing most of the duties. 

—Mr. EMEerRson’s house at Concord was not 
entirely destroyed, as was at first reported, and 
fortunately most of the furniture, clothing, and 
all the books and papers were saved, and re- 
moved with tenderest care. For which Mr. 
EMERSON has written a letter, thanking the 
chief engineer and members of the Fire Depart- 
ment. 

—Since we published the sketch of the lady 
doctor of dental surgery, Madame DE SwipeER- 
SKA, we have learned that there are still other 
Richmonds In this tield. Among these are Mrs. 
Lucy Hosss Tay or, who pc unted at the Cin- 
cinnati Dental College in 1866, and has now a 
flourishing practice in Kansas; Mra. HENRIET- 
Ta HIRSCHFELD, of Berlin, also a graduate of an 
American college, and we know not how many 
more, ay not? The profession of dentistry 
scems certainly as well fitted for women as that 
of medicine, and we wish the fair dental doctors 
all success. 

—The Prince of Wales is really endeavoring 
to make himself popular with his future sub- 
jects, and ee to succeed, us may be inferred 
from the tollowing little incident that took 
peat recently at Norwich. It appears that the 

eventh Dragoon Guards, the cavalry regiment 
at present quartered at Norwich, in the ordinary 
run of garrison duty was told off to furnish the 
usual ‘royal cavalry escort” to the prince on 
his arrival at that city. The officers sent u re- 
quest to their colonel that permission might be 
granted them to take the place of the troopers 
ou the occasion. The colonel—PgEytTon—one 
of the most popular officers in the British army, 
granted the request, and the rather extraordi- 
nary sight was witnessed of a troop of cavalry 
composed entirely of officers, commanded by 
the colonel of the regiment as captain, and the 
two majors as subalterns, escorting the prince 
on his way to bis country residence at Sandring- 
ham. The pian it seems, was completely 
surprised and overcome at the honor thus paid 
him, and expressed to the colonel the sense of 
his very deep weg Seleaeaie to the gentlemen who 
voluntarily came forward to pay him a mark of 
respect which was one of the most gratifying he 
had ever the pleasure of receiving. 

—Mr. JoHN Dopp, United States consul at 
Tamsin, Formosa, and one of the good mem- 
bers of our ‘‘ Dodd Family Abroad,’ has just 
received the silver medallion of the Royal Hu- 
mane Society of England, for having in the most 
courageous and daring manner, iu the night- 
time, by the aid of a brilliant light of burning 
camphor, swam off with a rope to the schooner 
Annie and the bark Adele, and after eight hours 
of heroic effort, during which he was several 
times washed overboard, finally succeeded in 
saving the crews of both vessels. He was nobly 
aided a uenens by Mr. Aveustus Margary, 
of the British consular service. 

—The Japanese functionaries are doing the 
splendid thing for Professor B. G. NorTHRUP, 
the recently appointed Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in that country. They authorize 
him to take along fifty of the best teachers he 
can find in the United States. 

— BrerstapDtT has found out something, name- 
ly, that a valley has been discovered one hun- 
dred miles south of Yosemite that far surpasses 
even the wonderful Yo. BrieRstaptT has pro- 
ceeded for it. 

—One of MARIE ANTOINETTE’S maids ef hon- 
or, who accompanied her unfortunate friend to 
the foot of the scaffold, has just died at the age 
of one hundred and two years. 

—CatTacaZy, who has been rattling about the 
Continent since his diplomatic extinction, has 
finally become a newspaper man, and scttled 
down in Paris as an assistant editor of Figaro. 

—HannaH More said, ‘‘ The only remarkable 
thing which belonged to me as an authoress was 
that I had written eleven books after I was sixty 
years of age.”’ 

—Mr. JOHN STUYVESANT CRUGER, of this city, 
one of our really old CruGgErs, is about to mar- 

Mile. NataLiz Dosng, a nicce of President 

HIERS. 

—The chaplain at West Point is the Rev. Dr. 
Fousytu, of the Reformed Dutch Church, a 
man of ability, high tone, and aoe with the 
cadets. He uses the Episcopal liturgy for the 
morning’s service, wears the scholastic gown, 
and, besides his duties as chaplain, is Professor 
of Civil Law and Ethics. The entire pulpit is 
paneled or covered with crimson cloth, and the 
American flag is very prominently displa ed. 

— We forbear to give the name of an Indian- 
apolis correspondent who states that at the fu- 
neral of a woman in that city recently a sympa- 
thetic and admiring neighbor volunteered the 
information that ‘‘for patient resignation the 
corpse could dance all around any woman liv- 
in , 


—Among the peculiar institutions at West 
Point are two maiden ladies named THOMPSON, 
who enjoy certain privileges not possessed by 
any other ladies in the land—namfly, the right to 
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dation ; a thick passementerie cord edges the 
skirt. On all but the pleated widths are two 
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board twelve students of the senior class of 
cadets. Their father, Colonel THOMPSON, per-” 
formed some spccial service during the Revolu- 
tionary War, for which a novel pension was set- 
tied on his widow—viz., the use of a house at 
West Point during her life at an annual rent of 
six cents, to which was added the above bourd- 
ing privilege. On the death of the widow the 
pension was continued to her three daughters, 
and for sixty years the family have held the 
prises, and maintained themselves handsome- 
y from it. One of the daughters is dead, and 
the remaining two are very aged, one seventy- 
two, the other eighty. They are very aristocrat- 
ic and dignitied, and if the cadets ‘‘carry on’’ too 
much, they find a pour note under their plates 
intimating that they can depart. They have 
their pick of cadets, and it is considered a great 
favor to get there. 

—Miss Kare Freip, who, since her return 
from the effete monarchies of the Old Worl ; 
has been residing with her uncle at Newport’ 
has received a large offer from the American Reg- 
ister, in Paris, to continue her contributions to 
that journal. In London she was the guest of 
Sir CuaRues DILKg, proprietor of the Adicaien: 
and M.P., whose late experiment at changing 
the oe order of things in Great Britain can 
not accurately be called a success. 

—This is not to be pooh-poohed. At the din- 
ner given to STaNney in Paris he was accompa- 
nied by his native African boy, KuFULLU, a ro- 
bust lad of ten. A correspondent of the London 


‘News says, ‘The ebony child displayed a mod: 


est assurance and really gentlemanly manner 
under these trying circumstances: when he 
went away I saw a great many lodies in the 
oe kissing him.’? 

—Mile. TaMBERLIE, daughter of the TAMBER- 
LIX, is this month to be married to a clever ocu- 
list, Dr. GaLezowskI. Not long since this 
young lady was suddenly stricken with blind- 
ness, and her father traveled over South Ameri- 
ca and Europe to consult the most famous eye- 
men, Wherever he went he was told that the 
case was incurable; but GaLEzowskI thought 
he could successfully perform the operation, 
and did. He restored her sight, and the vocal- 
ist saw in the oculist a lover, and she is right 
away to become Mrs. G. 

—The particular Mr. Havens known to youth 
and song as ‘ Bennie,” subjoined to an O, is not 
a myth, but a citizen and voter at West Point, 
New York, where he is visited by the curious. 
PErsAMiN is prgcisely seventy-two, and in prime 
order. 

—The Duc d’Aumale Is reputed to have said 
to certain of his friends, after the death of his 
son: ‘‘I have no more happiness to expect, no 
ambition to satisfy. But let it be known I will 
not fail to fulfill my culy toward my country.” 

—About Dor£: He is a little man, with dense 
black hair and a ruddy complexion, healthy and 
sinewy, and with a confiding, friendly manner 
which at once wins every one to him. His jet 
black mustache shades clear-cut and firm lips, 
indexes to a character which has always held 
him above the level of the grosser Parisian 
temptations. His whole heart and soul are in 
his work. He has had lights specially prepared 
in his great rambling studio, so that he may 
paint when he desires; and at the very moment 
that his admirers are swallowing their night-cap 
cup of coffee he is sketching vigorously, or pa- 
cing up and down in the studio, overmastered 
by some new conception which he dare not yet 
contide to paper. 

—Miss ApBy D. BEEns, having been smny over 
for many years by a druggist in Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, has become a partner in the firm of 
S.C. Tozer & Co., of that city. She is thor- 
oughly up in lotions, and as for the disgusting 
pill, she knoweth how first to roll out into the 
pipe-stem shape, and then cunningly to.roll the 
same into ye little pill. So bright an Abby 
should not become a venerable Beede. 

—Mr. J. B. FEnimorg, of Middletown, Dela- 
wre, has sent to England’s Queen a box of 
choice peaches packed in a new kind of paper 
made for preserving fruits from decay. He also 
shipped a crate to the captain of the steamer 
upon condition it should not be opened until 
arriving at Liverpool, which will give a fair test 
of the practicability of the experiment. 

—On some day during the present month Miss 
SaALLiE SHANNON, the Kansas belle who so fus- 
cinated Prince ALExis, will “change her Jocal 
habitation and her name,”’ and become Mrs. 
Somebody, of St. Louis. 

—TUCHNITZ, the publisher of Leipsic, will 
.Sor4y publish a volume of selections from the 
<ritings of Bret HarrTez, the selections bein 
made By the author, who will furnish an origi- 
nal preface. TAUCHNITZ does the correct thing 
with HaRTE as to pay. 

—General JULIUs WHITE is one of the few 

entlemen who disdain the honors of diplomacy. 
Phe general decides not to accept the mission 
to the Argentine Confedcration recently offered 
him by General Grant, ; 

—President TH1geRs has a notion of proposing 
to the French National Assembly to form a sec- 
ond Chamber. 

—The Hon. Horace FarrBangs, of St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont, whose fame as a maker of scales 
has gone abroad into many lands, and who con- 
tinues to do business on the largest and philgn- 
thropy on the most liberal scale, has not on! 
given to the town the Atheneum building an 
an extensive library, but has commenced the 
erection of a buildin ae to be used as 
a gallery of art. In the future hietory of Ver- 
mont he will be fairly weighed, and not found 
wanting. 

—Queen VicTorRia has gone to Osborne to re- 
main until January, while a thorough overhaul- 
ing of Windsor Castle is going on. Osborne is 
her favorite residence. ere she draws around 
her every member of her family, and her life is 
that of thorough liberty and ease. The artists 
who have visited London during the season gen- 
erally manage to get invited to Osborne before 
leaving the country. Foreign artists, too, are 
called over; for it is at Osborne that her Majes- 
ty devotes her leisure to the examination and 
criticism of the works which are to occupy the 
world for the ensuing season, and it is here that 
she makes herself acquainted with all the works 
of art which Lave been successful during the 
past one. London gossip tells us that Bis- 
MARCK will order himself to the Isle of Wight 
for any complaint under which he may be labor- — 
ing as soon as ever the Queen is established at 
Osborne, and that the Queen and the Princess 
Victoria look on with satisfaction at the recon- 
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Box for Ironing Utensils, Figs. 1 and 2. 


_Tuis box for ironing utensils, such as starch and 
bluing bags, wax, ironing cloth, fluting irons, etc., is 
made of a cigar-box, and is furnished on the inside with 
pockets and bands. ‘The trimming consists of lambre- 
quins and pointed strips of pale brown carriage leather, 
which are fastened wilt small brass nails called tapes- 
try tacks; the box is furnished besides with a handle 
and with bands and buttons for closing. ‘Take a me- 
dium-sized cigar-box (the original is ten inches long, 
six inches and three-quarters wide, and five inches and 
a quarter high), wash it carefully, and strip off the pa- 
per which is pasted on. Scrape off the brand with a 
piece of glass. On the front of the box cleaned in this 
manner paste two double bands of carriage leather, as 
shown by the illustration, which are two inches and 
seven-eighths long and seven-eighths of an inch wide, 
and are fastened besides on the upper end with a large 
bronzed button. ‘To do this slip the eye of each button 
through a hole in the 
tab and front of the 
box, and run a small 
wire. pin through 
from the inside.— 
Cover the four side 
corners of the box 
each with a strip of 
carriage leather an 

_inch and three-quar- 
ters wide, scalloped 
on both sides; these 
strips are first pasted 
on the box as shown 
by the illustration, 
and are then fasten- 
ed with the small 
tacks before referred 
to. On the under 
edge of the box set 
a scalloped strip of carriage leather seven-eighths of an inch wide 
only, as shown by the illustration. Cut the inner cover of the box of 
brown carriage leather in connection with the lambrequins overlap- 
ping on the outside. Cut out the lambrequins as shown by the illus- 
trations and fasten them with tacks. ‘The pockets on the inside of 
the box are made of double carriage leather, bound on the upper edge 
with worsted braid, and are set on as shown by Fig. 1. On the lid 
of the box fasten a double handle of brown carriage leather seyen- 
eighths of an inch wide and seven inches and three-quarters long. 
Line the lid with carriage leather, the scalloped outer edge of which 
overlaps on the outside of the lid seven-eighths of an inch wide; the 
scallops are fastened on the lid with tacks. Before setting on the 

_ lining furnish it with a band to hold the fluting irons, as shown by 

Fig. 1. Finally, make two bands of carriage leather, each seven- 
eighths of an inch wide and fifteen inches and a quarter long, and 
one end of which is sewed to a brass ring. By means of these bands 
the lid is joined to the box, fastening the bands on the lid and on the 
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Fig. 2.—Box ror Irontnc UTENSILS, ETC.—CLOSED. 
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Fig. 2.—Lrtrers 1n Cross STITCH FOR MARKING LINEN. 


upper and under edge of the back of the box with 
tacks, as shown by the illustration; the end furnished 
with the ring should project free from the front edge of 
the lid. In each brass ring then set a double loop of 
carriage leather, which serves for a handle in opening 
and closing the case. 


Embroidered White Frieze Ironing. Cloth, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuis cloth is used for a foundation in ironing fine 
embroidery. ‘To make the cloth cut of heavy white 
frieze two pieces each twenty-four inches and seven- 
cighths long and twelve inches and seven-eighths wide. 
Cut out each of these pieces in deep scallops all along 
the outer edge, observing Fig. 2; and trim them with red 
woolen serpentine braid and in point: Russe embroidery 
with red Saxony wool. The holes are formed with a- 
piercer, and are button-hole stitched on one-half. Run 
both parts of the cloth together so that the embroidered 
parts are turned outward and the scallops come exactly 
on each other, and join them with crochet-work of red 
Saxony wool. To do this always work one single cro- 
chet on each point of the braid which comes on the outer 
edge of the scal- 
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Fig. 2.—SEcTION OF EMBROIDERY FOR 
Ironinc CLotH.—FwLtu SIZE. 


CovER FOR Frat-Iron. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXXVI, Figs. Si-89. 
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Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED Wuitre Frieze Ironinc CLotu. 
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cation figures of brown velvet in a darker shade. Cut 
of pasteboard two pieces each four inches wide and three 
inches high, and of brown silk two pieces each four 
inches and a half wide and six inches and three-quar- 
ters long. Having transferred the design on Fig. 93, 
Supplement (which gives a quarter section), to both 
halves of the silk designed for the outside, fold down 
the edges of both pieces of silk a quarter of an inch 
wide, and, turning the edges Gaael each other, baste 
the silk on the pieces of pasteboard in such a manner 
that between the latter a quarter of an inch of the ma- 
‘erial is left loose, which forms the back of the port- 
folio. Join both pieces of material on the outer edge 
trom the inside with long button-hole stitches of brown 
silk, in doing which at the same time fasten in the 
handles, formed each of a bias strip of brown silk, and 
the band for closing the needle-book, as shown by the 
illustration ; this band is furnished with a button-hole, 
and trimmed on the 
outer edge with very 
narrow strips of velvet 
sewed on with long 
button-hole stitches of 
brown silk. Seta sim- 
ilar strip of velvet 
along the outer edge 
of each half of the nee- 
dle-book, as shown by 
the illustration. Paste 
brown velvet on tissue- 
paper on which the de- 
sign has been drawn, 
cut out the design fig- 
ures, and paste them on 
the silk cover. Final- 
ly, furnish the needle- 
book at the correspond- 
ing point with a but- 
ton, and on the inside 
set several pieces of 
flannel, which are cut 
in points all around, 
for holding the needles. 


Cover for Flat-Iron. 


Tuts cover is made of white frieze, and is trimmed with red ser- 
pentine braid and point Russe embroidery with red Saxony wool, 
and is closed with a button and button-hole. Cut, first, for the bot- 
tom and back one whole piece each from Figs. 87 and 88, Supple- 
ment, and two pieces from Fig. 89, cutting one of these pieces only 
from the under edge to seven-eighths of an inch beyond the dotted 
line. Of course these patterns should be enlarged or reduced in 
size according to the size of the iron. Join the parts according to 
the corresponding figures, in doing which lay Fig. 89 in several 
pleats on the under edge. Set on the trimming as shown by the 
illustration. It will be observed that this cover corresponds with 
the Embroidered White Frieze Iroming Cloth described above. 





NEEDLE-BookK IN THE FORM OF 
PORTFOLIO. 


For design see Pe ppteseti No. XXXIX., 
"ig. 93. 
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Fig. 3.—LetTers iN Knot Sritcn FOR MARKING LINEN. 


Alphabet for marking Linen, Figs. 1-3. 


Tue letters of the alphabet shown by Fig. 1 are 
suitable for marking articles of linen in which the letter 
is set diagonally in a corner, as, for instance, sheets, 
table-linen, towels, handkerchiefs, etc. Figs. 2 and 3 
show different ways of working the alphabet. For the 
sake of greater distinctness, these letters are shown 
worked on canvas instead of linen. The letters shown 
by Fig. 2 are worked in the usual cross stitch, covering 
two lengthwise and two crosswise threads of the foun- 
‘dation. For the letters shown ‘by Fig. 3 edge two 
lengthwise and two crosswise threads of the foundation 
with four back stitches, and in the middle of the square 
thus formed work a knot, 


Breakfast Caps, Figs. 1-7. 
See illustrations on page 621. 


Fig. 1.—Breaxrast Cap witn Livac SILK Ris- 
Bon. This cap is made of Swiss muslin, and is trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace and lilac silk ribbon. For the 
crown cut of Swiss muslin one whole piece on the bias 
from Fig. 68, Supplement, arrange the front edge in 

- box-pleats, and 
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the middle part, thirty-two inches long, is only an inch wide, and edge 
the strip on the sloped side and on the ends with Valenciennes lace 
seven-eighths of an inch wide; arrange it in side piven which are deep- 
er at the ends than in the middle of the strip, and sew the latter on the 
straight double strip of Swiss muslin. ‘The seam of this pleated strip is 
covered with lilac silk ribbon. Bow of similar ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Breaxrast CaP oF Swiss MusLIN wiItH BROWN AND 
SALMON-COLORED RiBBoON. For the crown of this cap cut of Swiss mus- 
lin on the bias one oblong piece sixteen inches long and fourteen inches 
and a half wide; for the front cut of double stiff lace one whole piece 
from Fig. 74, Supplement, and hem covered wire into the front edge of 
this piece. Pleat the crown on the outer edge, set the front on the front 
edge of the crown, and set the back of the crown into a straight double 
strip of Swiss muslin ten inches and a half long and seven-eighths of an 
inch wide. For the ruffle in the back cut a straight strip of Swiss mus- 
lin thirty-one inches and a quarter long and four inches and seven-eighths 
wide, slope it off on one side from the middle toward both ends to a width 
of an inch and a 
quarter, edge it 
there with Valen- 
ciennes lace an inch 
and a quarter wide, 
and lay it in pleats 
‘half an inch deep ; 
then set the ruffle 
on the straight strip 
of Swiss muslin, 
and sew on Valen- 
ciennes _ insertion 
seven-eighths of an 
inch wide. Under- 
neath one half of 
this insertion run 
salmon-colored silk 
ribbon, and under- 
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Fig. 2.—BreakFast Cap oF Swiss MusLIN WITH 
BROWN AND SALMON-COLORED RIBBON. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XXX., Fig. 74. 


neath the other half brown silk ribbon, each twenty- 
eight inches long and an inch and a quarter wide ,; 
both ribbons serve to gather the back of the cap. On 
the front edge of the front of the cap set a pleated 
strip of Swiss muslin an inch and three-quarters wide 
edged with lace an inch and a quarter wide, and 
which is sloped off toward the ends to a width of 
seven-eighths of an inch, and join the ends of this 
strip with the ends of the ruffle in the back. A sim- 
ilar strip of Swiss muslin, somewhat shorter and 
pointed toward the ends, is sewed along the front so 
that it rests on the crown. Set on the remaining 
trimming as shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 3.—BreaAKFast CaP OF Swiss MUSLIN AND 
Licut GREEN Gros GRAIN RiBBon. For this cap cut 
of white stiff lace one piece from Fig. 69, Supplement, 
and of Swiss muslin on the bias one piece from Fig. 
70. Bind the crown of stiff lace on the outer edge 
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met AND Bivue VELVET RIBBON. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XXVIIL., Fig. 72. 
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with green ribbon, pleat the Swiss 
muslin, bringing X on @, and sew 
the Swiss muslin on the crown 
according to the corresponding <= 
figures. Then cut a straight SSS 
strip of Swiss muslin forty-nine <Sss 
inches and three-quarters long “SS 
and two inches and a half wide, &* 
edge it with lace seven-eighths 
of an inch wide, arrange it in 
box-pleats through the middle 
seven-eighths of an inch deep, SS WC S 
and set it on along the outer OQSRASSS SQ NN 
edge of the crown, so that an RASS \ SSS : 
inch and three-quarters of the 
- crown remains free in the mid- 
die of the back. ‘The seam of 
the Swiss muslin strip is covered 


Fig. 6.—BreEaAKFAST Cap OF NEEDLE-WORK AND LACE 








Fig. 1.— Breanxrast Cap witn LIvac 
Six Risson. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXV., Fig. 68, 
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Fig. 4.—Break?. in the wa, 


Rrsgon. Cut the crown seted in this oa 
’ Fig. 72, Supplement, and hem a jair naturally THe § . 
all around. ‘hen cut of figured tulle wely decayau us \% 
twenty-one inches and three-quarters long in tur - _ 
inches and three-quarters wide at the top; round ott. 
on both upper corners, and edge it all around, excepting the i{” length, 
with Valenciennes insertion seven-eighths of an inch wide and with and 
an inch wide. Arrange this part on the upper edge first in the middle 
and then also on the sides in several horizontal pleats turned downward, 
and sew it on along the middle of the crown of stiff lace. Set on a strip 
of pleated tulle an inch and a quarter wide and trimmed with lace, so 
that the lace projects from the front edge of the crown. Along the 
middle of the foundation set a small three-cornered piece of figured 
tulle trimmed with insertion and lace, so that it rests on the large piece 
of tulle; this piece of tulle is four inches long and eight inches and 
seven-eighths wide. 
The seams of the 
smaller piece and the 
strip are covered 
with five rosettes of 
very narrow blue vel- 
vet ribbon; set sim- 
ilar rosettes on the 
larger three-cornered 
piece as shown by 
the illustration, 

Fig. 5.— Break: | 
FAST CaP OF Swiss 
MUSLIN AND PINK 
Gros Grain. For 
the crown of the cap 
cut of stiff lace one 
piece from Fig. 71, 
Supplement; hem in 









Fig. 3.—BrEaKFAST Cap oF Swiss Muslin AND 
Licgut GREEN Gros GRAIN RIBBON. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XXVI., Figs. 69 and 70. 


a piece of covered wire all around, and bind it with 
pink gros grain. Cut of Swiss muslin a three-cor- 
nered piece twelve inches and a half long and twenty 
inches wide, then a smaller three-cornered piece of 
pink gros grain eight inches and seven-eighths long 
and sixteen inches and seven-eighths wide, and edge 
each part, excepting the upper edge, with lace an 
inch and a quarter wide; arrange each part on the 
upper edge in several pleats turned toward the mid- 
dle, arid sew these parts on the crown along the 
straight line on Fig. 71. Trim the cap in front with 
bows of Swiss muslin and lace, with gathered lace, 
and pink gros grain ribbon. 

Vigs. 6 and 7.—Breaxrast Cap or NEEDLE- 
WORK AND LACE INSERTION AND LiLac SILK RiB- 
BON. The crown of this cap is cut of stiff lace from 
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Fig. 5.—Breaxkrast Cap or Swiss Muswin 
AND Pink Gros GRAIN. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XX VIL, Fig. 71. 
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Fig. 73, Supplement ; sew up the pleat 
indicated in the crown, and edge it with 
wire ribbon and a binding of lilac silk 
ribbon. Then make of needle-work and 
lace insertion three-quarters of an inch 
wide and four inches and a half long 
one four-cornered piece six inches and 
three-quarters long and four inches and 
a half wide, and edge it all around with 
' lace-insertion and gathered lace seven- 
» eighths of an inch wide. Fasten this 
part on the back edge of the crown two 
inches and three-quarters from the up- 
per edge, in doing which form two 
small pleats, so that it is only five 
inches and three-quarters wide there, 
including the jace; the projecting up- 
per edge of this part is folded back. 


Z 1 i 
Fig. 7.—BREAKFAST Cap OF NEEDLE-WoRK anpD LACE 


by two twisted green gros grain 
ribbons and a bow. 


INSERTION AND Litac Si_k Risppon.—Front.—[See Fig. 7.] Insertion anp Livac Sirk Ripson.—Back.—([See Fig. 6.] 


For pattern see Supplement, No, XXIX., Fig. 73. For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIX., Fig. 78. 


‘Trim the front edge of the crown with 
two strips of tulle seven-eighths of an 
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Box for Ironing Utensils, Figs. 1 ars 


: : ’ ~ 2h by Fig. 
.Tais box for ironing utensils. "owed on the 


bluing bags, wax, Dee (Ge illustration. Fasten 
made of a cigar- box, forty-six inches and a half 
pockets and | under corners of the crown, so that 
quins middle part of the ribbon forms a loose band 
six inches and a half long underneath the square 
of insertion, and the ends of the ribbon hang 
down nineteen inches and three-quarters long 
each from the corners of the crown. Edge these 
ribbon ends all around with gathered lace; on 
the middle of the band set loops and ends of 
similar ribbon as shown by Fig. 7. 


Figured Organdy Morning Hood. 
See illustration on page 631. 

Tus hood, which is especially designed to be 
worn in the garden in the morning before dress- 
ing the-hair, is made of figured white organdy 
lined with pink linen. The trimming consists 
of ruches and ruffles of plain organdy and pink 
silk ribbon; the hood is tied with strings of 


similar ribbon. 








Continued from No. 86, page 591.) 
LONDON’S HEART. 
" By B. L. FARJEON, 


AvTHOR oF “ BLADE-o’-Grass,’’ ‘‘GrRiF,”” AND 
““JosnHua MARVEL.” 





CHAPTER XXII.—(Continued.) 
LOVE LINKS. 


‘‘ 4 FEW months since there was a benefit at 
the Royal White Rose, and a variety of new en- 
tertainments was introduced for the occasion, 
Among them was a 
short performance by 
a man who called him- 
self an electro-biolo- 
gist, and who professed 
to be able to so control 
the mental powers of 
other persons as to 
make them ae 
subservient to his will. 
Thisis common enough 
and feasible enough, 
and whether this man 
was a charlatan or not, 
it is certain that what 
he professes is not all 
delusion, and may in 
time lead to important 
discoveries. The fact 
that mere earnestness 
on the part of one per- 
son produces certain 
effects npon the minds 
of others is a sufficient 
proof that this so-called 
new science is founded 
upon a tangible basis. 
When Lily came home 
from the music-hall on 
the night of this benefit 
I noticed that she was 
much agitated, and al- 
though she tried to 
laugh away my inquir- 
ies into the cause of 
her agitation by say- 
ing that she was a 
foolish girl, I could 
see that her gayety 
was assumed. After 
a little while she told 
me that she had been 
frightened by this 
man, and that while 
she was watching his 
performances from the 
side of the stage she seemed to be in some 
degree under his influence. The man, it ap- 
pears, noticed the interest she took in his per- 
formance, and, when the curtain was down, ad- 
dressed! her, saying she was a good subject, and 
that he could make her do whatever he pleased. 
Lily was terrified, and tried to escape from him, 
but could not take her eyes from his face until his 
attention was diverted from her; then she ran 
to her room. Knowing how highly sensitive 
and nervous Lily's nature is, I was not surprised 
at the effect this man produced on her, but I 
need scarcely tell you that the incident gave me 
new cause for fear, and that I watched Lily 
more carefully. I purposely refrained from 
speaking with her upon the subject again, and 
since that time it has never been referred to be- 
tween us. But soon afterward another circum- 
stance occurred to cause me alarm. It was the 
night on which her mother died. We none of 
us knew on the day of her death that it was so 
near, and Lily went as usual to the music-hall 
to fulfill her duties. She came home late—at 
midnight. Shortly after she came home her 
mother died. Alfred was away—had been 
away all the night; and it was not until two 
o'clock in the morning that we heard his step 
upon the stairs. Lily went ont to meet him. I 
being angry with him for his thoaghtlessness, 
and for another reason, which [I can not ex- 
plain, remained for a little while with the dead 
body of his mother—thinking, also, that at such 
a solemn time the undisturbed communion of 
brother and sister would be consoling to Lily. 
When I went into Lily’s room I saw that Lily's 
grief had been deepened by her brother's com- 
ing home flushed with drink. I had a solemn 
duty to fulfill that night; Alfred is but a young 
man, with many temptations thrown in his wav, 
and I hoped that something which I had to say 
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woight, ander the influence of such an 
uvent as had occurred, have a good effect upon 
him in the future—might-teach him a lesson 
which would make him less selfishly wrapt in 
his own pleasures, and more thoughtful of us 
—no, not of us, of Lily, whom he loves, I 
believe, very truly, and whom he would not 
consciously harm for any consideration. But 
the old lines are bitterly true, ‘that evil is 
wrought by want of thought as well as want of 
heart.” In justice to Alfred J must not relate 
to you the nature of our conversation. I brought 
him into this room, where his dead mother lay. 
Lily begged that she might come and sit with 
us, but. I could not permit her—the pain she 
would have suffered would have been greater 
than that she had already experienced, and I 
bade her good-night, and begged her tg go to 
bed. She submitted unresistingly—her nature 
is singularly gentle—and Alfred and I left her. 
It was daylight when our interview was ended ; 
Alfred and I went to the door, and opening it, 
saw Lily lying on the ground, asleep. Poor 
child! she had been much agitated by the 
events of the night, and was frightened of soli- 
tude; so she had come to the door of the room 
where we were sitting, finding companionship in 
being near us, and in hearing, perhaps, the 
murmur of our voices. Thus she must have 
fallen asleep. I called to her, ‘Lily!’ To my 
surprise she rose slowly, and stsod. before us; 
but she was not awake. She nestled to me, and 
came into the room, still asleep; and even when 
I led her into her own room, she followed me, 
still sleeping. - We laid her upon her bed, and'I 
sat by her for hours, watching her. When she 
awoke, she had no consciousness of what had 
assed, and I would not distress her by telling 
hee Three times since that night I have dis- 
covered her in the same condition. Her room 
opens into mine, as well as into the passage, 
and it is usual for her to call out a good-night 
to me as she puts out hercandle, I always wait 
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for these last words from her before I retire to 
rest. My bed, you see, is behind this screen, 
where her poor mother lay sick for so long a 
time. On the first of the three occasions I 
have mentioned she kissed me, thoughtfully, as 
I observed, and went into her room. I waited 
for a long time for her ‘Good-night, grandfa- 
ther,’ but it did not come. I whispered her 
name at the door, and asked in a low voice if 
she were asleep. I spoke low on purpose, for 
if she were sleeping I did not wish to digturb 
her. She did not answer me; but I saw the 
light still burning in her room, and I opened the 
door gently, and saw her sitting by the table. 
She had not undressed herself. I went to her 
side and took her hand. She rose, and I saw 
that she was asleep. Fearful of the conse- 
quences of suddenly arousing her, I thought it 
best to leave her; I led her to the bed, and left 
the room, taking the candle with me. I did not 
sleep, however; I waited and listened, and with- 
in an hour I heard her moving about the room. 
When she was quiet again I went in and found 
that she had undressed and gone to bed. The 
following morning I thonght she would have 
spoken to me about it and about the candle 
being removed, but she made no reference to 
the circumstance. After that I was more care- 
fully observant of her, and in less than a fort- 
night I discovered her in the same condition for 
the second time. Anxious to test whether her 
mind was in a wakeful state, I returned to my 
room, and called to her. She turned her head 
at the sound of my voice, and I called again. 
She came from her room slowly, and sat down 
when I bade her; seemed to listen to what I 
said to her, and smiled, as if following my 
words, but did not spenk. More and more dis- 
tressed at this new experience of Lily, and fear- 
ful lest some evil to her might arise from this 





strange habit, I consulted in confidence a doctor 
who lives near here, who fs somewhat of a friend 
of mine, and whose knowledge and ability de- 
serve a larger practice than he enjoys. He was 
much interested in my recital; he knows Lily, 
and has attended on her on occasions. More than 
once he has spoken to me about her delicate 
mental organization. ‘The girl is all nerves,’ 
he has said; ‘an unkind word will cut her as 
sarely as a knife; she is like a sensitive plant, 
and should be cared for tenderly.’ And then he 
has said that as she grew older she might grow 
stronger. But, you see, it has not been so. I 
asked him whether he could account for the con- 
dition in which I found her, and at his request 
I related to him every particular and every de- 
tail which might be supposed to be assuciated 
with it. He said he could come to but one 
conclusion—that these abstractions, as he called 
them, came upon her when she was brooding 
upon some pet idea, or when her feelings were 
unusually stirred by surrounding circumstances. 
If her mind were perfectly at rest, he said, she 
would not be subject to these abstractions. His 
theory sufficiently accounted for her condition 
on the night of her mother’s death, but did not 
account for what occurred afterward. I knew 


‘of nothing that was agitating her, and so I told 


him; bat he only smiled, and said, ‘You will 
probably know one day; still waters run deep. 
Quiet as your granddaughter is, she is, from my 
knowledge of her, capable of much deeper and 
stronger feeling than most women.’ And then he 
made me promise the next time I found her in 
this condition to run round forhim. ‘It should 
not be allowed to grow upon her,’ he said, ‘and 
I may be able to advise you better after per- 
sonal observation of her.’ Last night the oppor- 
tunity occurred. I found Lily kneeling by her 
bed, dressed and asleep. I closed the door softly 
upon her, and went for the doctor. ‘Now,’ 
he said, as we hurried here, ‘I do not think it 
well that she should hear a strange voice, so I 
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“HE SAW LILY SITTING ON THE GARDEN-SEAT, AND MR. DAVID SHELDRAKE BENDING OVER HER.” 
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being susceptible to outward sound, and - 
cially to the sound of voices that she loves. “Wer 
musings are happy ones, and please her—so that 
when she hears a familiar voice, one that is in- 
woven with her affections, as it were, it harmo- 
nizes with her mental condition ; it pleases her, 
and she seems to listen. This is all that I can 
suy up to this point, with my imperfect knowledge 
of her inner life, and with the brief observation 
that I have made. But I have no doubt that I 
am right.’ It seems to me, Felix, that his theory 
is very near the truth, and if you knew the fears 
by which I am tortnred, but which 1 dare not 
commit to words, vou would better understand 
my grief. But it has relieved me to open my 
heart to you thus far, for I know that you will 
respect my confidence.” 

** Indeed I will, Sir,” said Felix, in a tone of 
deep earnestness, ‘‘ for your sake and Lily’s; 
and if ever I can be of service to you or to her, 
depend upon my truth and honor, and trust me 
todo it. If I dared to ask you one question—” 

** Ask it, Felix,” said the old man, as Felix 
hesitated. 

‘Do not answer it, Sir, if it is a wrong one. 
What you said to Lily at the doctor's request, 
and which you must not repeat—” But here 
he hesitated again. 

‘* Well?” said the old man, kindly and encour- 
agingly, and yet with a certain sadness. ° 

‘*Did it refer to matters in which you sup- 
pose she took an affectionate interest ?” 

‘“ Yes, Felix.” 

‘* And did she answer yon, Sir ?” 

‘* By signs, Felix, not by words. 
be content with this.” 

Felix asked no more questions, but after he 
bade the old man good-night, thought much of 
the events of the past few hours. | 

**How much hidden good there is in the 
world!” he mused. ‘‘ What a sweet lesson is 
contained in the life of this dear girl! She has 
a secret. Ah, if that secret concerns me, and [ 
' can win her heart! 
But how dare I think 
of it, 1, without a nest 
to take my bird to? 
Ah, if I could build a 
nest!” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF A HAPPY DAY. 


A MOTHER could not 
have watched her only 
child with more jeal- 
ons devotion than that 
with which old Wheels 
watched his darling 
Lily. He could not 
bear her out of his 
sight, and he even be- 
grudged the time she 
gave to her brother 
Alfred; for Lily clung 
to her brother, and 
seemed to have dis- 
covered a new bond 
of -affection to bind 
them closer to each 
other. Beset as he 
was with doubts and 
fears, old Wheels found 
a fresh cause for dis- 
turbance in this cir- 
cumstance; and he 
was not successful in 
hiding his disturbance 
from Alfred, who 
showed his conscious- 
ness of it in a certain 
defiant fashion, which 
gave his grandfather 
inexpréssible pain. Bnt 
the old man bore with 
this without open re- 

ining; he gave all his 
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will not speak while I am in the room with her. | love to Lily, and he blamed himself for the jeal- 


But I may wish you to say certain things to her, 
perhaps to ask a question or two; I will write 
them in pencil, so that I shall have no occasion 
to speak.” We found Lily in the same position 
—still kneeling by her bedside. I did what I 
had done on the previous occasion, I called her 
by name; but I had to place my hand upon her 
shoulder, and call her again, before she rose. 
She followed me into this room, as she had done 
before, and at my bidding sat down, resting her 
head upon her hand. The doctor wrote upon 
paper, ‘ Speak to her in a gentle voice upon in- 
different subjects, about the weather, or any 
thing that suggests itself to vou.’ I obeyed, 
and she seemed to listen to what I said. But 
the doctor wrote, ‘She hears your voice, which 
harmonizes with her condition, as would the voice 
of any one that she loved ; it falls upon her senses 
like a fountain, but it is the sound only that she 
hears—she does not understand your words. 
Appeal to her through her affections by speak- 
ing to her of some one whom she loves.’ I said 
then, ‘ Lily, I am going to speak to vou about 
Alfred.’ “ler face lighted up as I mentioned 
her brother's name, and she leaned forward 
eagerly. ‘She hears and understands,’ wrote 
the doctor, and then desired me to say other 
things to her. But I must not tell vou more of 
the details of that interview, Felix; for the dear 
girl’s sake, I must not. The doctor told me, 
before he went away, that he was satisfied that his 
theory was correct. ‘She retires to her room,’ 
he said, ‘and sits or kneels, as we found her to- 
night, in a state of wakefulness. While in this 
position she muses upon something dear to her, 
and so completely lost does she become in the 
contemplation that she sinks into slumber, and 
continues musing upon her thought even in her 
sleep. This to a certain extent accounts for her 


ous feeling he boreto Alfred. He strove against 
it, but he could not weaken it, and he could only 
watch and wait. In the mean time, Lily, to his 
eyes, was growing thinner and paler. He spoke 
to Gribble junior about it. 

**Don't you think Lilv is not looking so well 
as she did ?” he asked of the umbrella-maker. 

‘* Mrs. J. G. was saying the very same thing 
to me,” replied Gribble junior, ‘‘ only the night 
before last. ‘I don’t think Lily is strong,’ said 
Mrs. J.G. tome; ‘she looks paie.’ And I said, 
‘It’s that music-hall; the heat and the gas and 
the smoke’s too much for her.’”’ 

**You are right—you are right,” said old 
Wheels, the lines in his face deepening. ‘Such 
a place is not fit for a young girl—so tender as 
my Lily is, too. I will take her from it soon.” 
(Thinking: ‘‘TI shall be able to, for the debt will 
soon be all paid.”) 

‘* Al ough,” added Gribble junior, scarcely 
heeding the old man’s words, ‘‘to my thinking 
a music-hall’s the jolliest place in the world. I 
could sit all night and listen to the comic songs.” 
And Gribble junior, to whom a music-hall was 
really a joy and a delight, hummed the chorus of 
a comic song as a proof of the correctness of his 
opinion; breaking off in the middle, however, 
with the remark, ‘* Yes, Lily does look pale.” 

‘And thin?” asked old Wheels, anxiously. 

‘* And thin,” assented Gribble junior. ‘* But 
then we all of us have our pale days and our red 
days, and our thin days and our fat days, as a 
body might say. Look at me, now; I’m three 
stone heavier than I was four vears ago. But [ 
wasn't married then, and perhaps Mrs. J. G. has 
something to do with it—though she hasn't lost 
either, mind you! I was going to say some- 
thing — what was it?” Here Gribble junior 
scratched his head. ‘‘Oh,I know. Well, when 
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I said to Mra. J. G., ‘It’s that music-hall,’ she 
said, with a curl of the nose, though I didn’t see 
it, for we were abed, ‘You men’s got no eyes,’ 
which was news to me, and sounded queer too, 
for Mrs, J. G. don’t generally speak to me in 
that way. ‘You men’s got no eyes,'she said; ‘it’s 
my belief that Lily is in love, and that makes 
her pale.’ I don’t often give in to Mrs. J. G., 
but I give in to her in this, and it’s my opinion 
she’s right. It's natural that girls, and boys too, 
should fall in love. Keep moving.” 

Thus Gribble junior rattled on for half an 
hour, being, as you know, fond of the sound 
of his own voice, while old Wheels pondered 
over Mrs. Gribble junior's summing up of the 
cause of Lily's paleness; and wondered if she 
were right. ‘There is but one man whom I 
know,” he thought, ‘‘ who is worthy of my pearl. 
I should be happy if this were so, and if he re- 
turned her love.” Then he thought of Mr. Shel- 
drake, and of that gentleman’s intimacy with 
Alfred, and the glimmer of light faded in that 


contemplation. 


‘The following morning, as he and his grand- 
children were sitting at breakfast, Alfred suid, 

‘‘Lily, I've got a holiday to-day, and I'm 
going to take you to Hampton Court.” 

Lily's eyes sparkled; she looked up with a 
flush of delight. Old Wheels also looked at 
Alfred with an expression of gratification. 

‘‘ Lily doesn’t go out very often,” continued 
Alfred; ‘‘ it is a fine day, and the outing will do 
her good.” 

Lily, who was sitting close to Alfred. kissed 
his hand; the pleasure was all the greater be- 
cause it was unexpected. 

“Tt is kind of you, Alf,” said old Wheels, 
with a nod of approval, and with more cordiality 
in his manner toward his grandson than he had 
expressed for many a day; ‘‘ Lily seldom gets 
an opportunity to breathe the fresh air. A run 
in the park will bring the roses in my darling’s 
face again.” 

** Do I want them, grandfather?” asked Lilv, 
gayly. 

Her face was bright with anticipation. Old 
Wheels looked at her fondly. 

‘¢Not now, my dear,” he replied; ‘* but vou 
have been looking pale lately.” 

‘You are too anxious about me, grandfather,” 
said Lily, affectionately; ‘‘I am very well. 
think—I think—that you love me just a little bit 
too much.” And she took his fuce between her 
hands and kissed him, once, twice, thrice—mak- 
ing a rose-bud of her mouth, as a little child 
might have done. He was delighted at her 
merry humor. . 

‘*T can't be that, darling,” he said; ‘‘voun are 
worthy of all the love that we can give you.” 

Alfred assented with, ‘‘That she is, grand- 
father.” 

‘‘You are in a conspiracy to spoil me,” said 
Lily, greatly elated. “She was standing between 
them, holding a hand of each, and out of her 
affectionate nature and her gladness at their 
more cordial manner toward each other, she 
brought their hands together, and held them 
clasped within her own. 

As the old man’s fingers tightened upon those 
of his grandson, he thonght that perhaps after 
all he was torturing himself unnecessarily, and, 
out of his hopes, he smiled and nodded affection- 


- ately at Alfred. Alfred smiled in return, but 


the next moment a shadow passed into his face. 
It did not rest there long; his lighter mood soon 
asserted itself. 

*“s How soon shall we start, Alfred?” asked 
Lily. 

“ As soon as you can get dressed, Lil. It 
will be best to go early. Then we can have a 
ramble and a bit of dinner, and a row on the 
river, perhaps.” 

‘That will be nice, and grandfather shall go 
with us.” 

Alfred's face became overclouded at the sug- 
gestion, and old Wheels saw the cloud. Invol- 
untarily his grasp of Alfred's hand relaxed. 

‘*No, my dear,” he said, quickly ; ‘‘ I can’t go 
with you. I have something to do at home. 
Run away now and get dressed.” Lily being 
gone, the old man continued, ‘‘I spared you the 
awkwardness of a refusal, Alfred; I saw that 
you would rather I should not accompany you.” 

‘Oh, Sir,” was the reply, spoken with exceed- 
ing ill grace, ‘‘if you wish—” 

‘¢] don’t wish, my boy. Why shonld I do 
any thing to spoil Lily’s enjoyment? and it would 
spoil her enjoyment if she noticed that you con- 
sidered me an incumbrance.” 

‘* Of course it’s me.” exclaimed Alfred, pet- 
tishly; ‘‘I thought I had had enough lecturing. 
I won't stand it much longer, and so [ tell you, 
grandfather.” 

“*Don’t let us quarrel, Alfred ;- Lily will be 
back presently, and we must do every thing in 
our power to avoid giving her pain. I am glad 
that vou are going to take her out. Can you 
afford it ?” 

‘* Afford it! I should think I could!” And 
“Alfred ratiled the money in his pocket. 

Old Wheels sighed. 

‘“* Your wages at the office are still the same, 
Alfred—fifteen shillings a week ?” 

‘S Yes—the old skinflints! [I don’t believe I 
should be any better off if I stopped there all 
my life.” 

‘* You seem to be well off, notwithstanding,” 
observed the old man, with a grave look. 

‘You're going to preach again, I suppose!” 
exclaimed Alfred in a fretful tone. ‘‘A young 
fellow can’t have a shilling in his pocket without 
being preached at. I tell you what it is, grand- 
father—” 

But Alfred was prevented from telling his 
grandfather what it was by the entrance of Lily, 
who came in, dressed in her best, and looking 
as pretty and modest as any girl in England; 
and in a few moments brother and sister were 
in the streets, arm in arm. 
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The old man watched them from the window 
until they were out of sight. ‘‘I am glad my 
darling has gone to enjoy herself,” he thought, 
but he could not keep back an uneasy feeling 
because she was away fromhim. He accounted 
for it by saying that old age was selfish; but 
that reflection brought no consolation to him. 
The room had never looked so dreary as now, 
and he was in such a discontented mood that he 
could neither work nor read. He went to the 
street-door and stood there, and felt more than 
ordinarily pleased as he saw Felix turn the cor- 
ner of the street. 

‘*] have come on purpose to tell you some- 
thing,” said Felix, as they shook hands; ‘‘ you 
know that I am looking out for something to 
do.” 

‘“Yes, Felix.” 

‘* Brought up to no trade or profession,” con- 
tinued Felix, ‘* the matter is difficult enough. I 
can’t go to work as a shoe-maker, or a carpenter, 
or a bricklayer, because I am Jack-of-no-trade, 
and don’t know any thing. I am neither this 
nor that, nor any thing else. But last night 
there was a great fire not very far from here—” 

‘¢T read of it in the papers this morning.” 

‘Tt occurred, as you know, then, after mid- 
night. I was there at the commencement of it, 
and saw. it—saw the children and the mother 
standing in their night-dresses at the third-floor 
window—saw the flames surrounding them and 
creeping to them like fiery serpents—saw that 


brave fireman, God bless him! scale the ladder, 


and rescue the poor things, nearly losing his life 
in the effort—spoke to him, shook bands with 
him, hurriedly got some particulars from him 
and the poor woman, and then—” 

‘* Yes, and then,” said old Wheels, sharing 
Felix’s excitement. 

‘*'Then went to the newspaper office with an 
account of the fire, which they inserted. What 
vou read this morning was mine, and I feel 
quite proud of it. It is the first bit of real work 
that I have ever done.” 

“Tt is beautifully written,” exclaimed old 
Wheels. ‘‘ Bravo, Felix !” 

‘“'That’s what I said to myself, ‘ Bravo, 
Felix!’ Why should this not lead to other 
things? And J am so elated that I came to ask 
you if you would come with me into the country 
for a few hours, somewhere close enough to this 
city of wonders to enable us to get back in the 
evening. It is a lovely day, and perhaps Lily 
wil accompany you.” : 

‘* Lily is not at home,” said the old man, 
thoughtfully, noticing the color in Felix’s face. 
‘‘She has. gone out with Alfred on just such a 
trip as vou so kindly propose. She wanted me 
to come, but I have business at home and could 
not, so I can not accompany you. If you are 
not fixed upon any place, why not go yourself to 
Hampton Court, where they have gone? You 


may meet them; I am sure Lily will be pleased . 


to see you.” 

‘*T should like it above all things in the 
world,” said Felix, eagerly. ‘*‘ Have they gone 
by themselves ?” ‘ 

‘* Yes.” 

Felix looked earnestly at the old man. _! 

‘Thank you, Sir, a thousand times. I will 
go.” 

Old Wheels smiled to himself as he turned 
into the house, and sat down contentedly to his 
work—a cart which he was making for Pollypod. 
‘*] feel easier now,” he said, as he worked. 

But although Felix went down at once to 
Hampton Court, and strolled into the palace and 
the picture-gallery and over the gardens, and 
stood above the maze to see who were in it, he 
saw no signs of Lily or Alfred. ‘This occupied 
him a couple of hours, and then he resolved to 
go into Bushey Park. ‘‘ I ought to have gone 
there at first,” he thought. He strolled into the 
beautiful grounds, and down the grand avenue 
with its lines of noble chestnut-trees. In the 
distance he saw a lady on a seat, and a gentle- 
man standing by her. His sight, quickened by 
love, recognized Lily's form; but the man was 
not Alfred. He approached slowly, untig he was 
near enough to distinguish more clearly, and a 
keen pang shot through him as he saw Lily sit- 
ting onthe garden-seat, and Mr. David Shel- 
drake bending over her. Alfred was not in 
sight. 

{TO BE OONTINUED.]) 
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SERVICE. 


O man ‘‘ liveth to himself.” There is a nat- 
ural craving for the society of their fellows, 
which makes men gregarious, and the aid, pro- 
tection, and comfort thus afforded imply corre- 
sponding duties and responsibilities. As in all 
communities there are diversities of talents, 
tastes, and characters—the clever and the stu- 
pid, the strong and the weak, the industrious and 
the idle, the prudent and the unwise, the good 
and the bad—it is only reasonable to suppose 
that there will be an equal variety of positions 
and pursuits, and that according to men’s indus- 
try, talents, and conduct will be their relative 
success in life. Equality is hence impossible, 
and service becomes a necessity. The all-wise 
and gracious Providence who overrules all things 
for our happiness has placed us in the position 
of life most suited to us, and in which we can 
best answer the purposes of our being. Men 
rise to power and honor, not by being discon- 
tented with their humble origin, but by patient 
continuance in well-doing. Were the choice 
left to ourselves, no one would elect to live in a 
state of penury, or which rendered incessant la- 
bor a necessity. We should rebel against being 
nurtured in the humble cot or the dismal attic; 
but, as our lot has been chosen for us, we some- 
how acquire a resignation and adaptation to it. 
The number of those who lead, who are the 
employers of labor, the directors of enterprise, 





——_ 
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and the conductors of public business is com- 
paratively small. The vast majority fall into 
the rank and file of subordination. This ar- 
rangement is so specially adapted to the necessi- 
ties of every-day life and to the constitution of 
suciety that we can come to no other conclusion 
than that it has been designed in the highest 
wisdom. ‘There are certain capacities which, in 
their very nature, are unfitted to command’; and 
it is by no means unusual to find a faithful and 
diligent servant make a very inefficient master, 
when called upon to exercise faculties and func- 
tions which he had never previously had occa- 
sion to call into requisition. Certain qualifica- 
tions are found to be essential for different kinds 
of work, and in the faithful performance of duty 
the humble, patient, plodding laborer is filling 
his appointed sphere as suitably and honorably 
as the minister of state and the general of divis- 
ion in their respective positions. ; 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


EACHES, peaches, every where, a8 we pen 

this paragraph—in the markets, at the street 
corners, in slowly drawn carts, followed by man 
and measure, at the yvrocers’, and on the break- 
fast, dinner, and tea table. We eat them in 
their paturul and most delicious state; and we 
eat them in pies and puddings, in compotes and 
in preserves. It would seem that every man, 
woman, and child in the city must have an 
abundant supply of this luscious fruit—so plen- 
ty and so cheap has it been. And yet this is 
one of the years when, according to the predic- 
tions of croukers in early spring, we were to 
have only ‘‘ half a crop” of peaches! In some 
sections we are informed that growers allow the 
public to enter their orchards and belp them- 
selves to the fruit, which would otherwise spoil 
before it could be brought to market. Really, 
just for the novelty, we would like to see a 
**full crop” of peaches! Our earliest ches 
come from the South—from Virginia and North 
Carolina; then comes the rich and juicy crop 
trom Maryland and Delaware; later still from 
New Jersey and New York. If this delicate 
fruit were less perishable, it would be sent 
broadeast all over the country, and our New 
York markets would not be so overcrowded. 
But traveling is not beneticial to the soft and 
fragraut peach; it resents being touched by 
rough hands; and when, with benevolent in- 
tent, we send a basket to distant friends, we are 
chayrined to learn in what a shocking condition 
they are received. So we must be content to 
cut as Inany as We can ourselves. 





Yellow Stone Lake, sixteen miles above the 
upper fall of the Yellow Stone River, lies amon 
the snow peaks of the highest mountains, 7 
feet above the sea. It is about twenty-two 
miles long, and tifteen wide. The mountain 
Yim of the lake rises from 1500 to 4000 feet above 
the surface, and, except in two directions, is un- 
broken. Through one of the breaks appears 
the outlines of ‘a conspicuous conical Por 
10,500 feet In height. Various wild fowl and 
tnany Kinds of tish inhabit the waters of this 
curious lake. . 





‘* Bluffing”’ is a Newport word, though equal- 
ly appropriate at Long Branch. It is simply 
& moonlight flirtation, done on a bluff, and 
when the wind is so high that the two—only 
two—must sit very close together to keep from 
being blown away. 


The Great Boston Jubilee appears to have 
cost its projectors something like $210,000 over 
and above all receipts. It is proposed to make 
up this deficit by a grand concert and ball. One 
hundred thousand tickets are to be issued. 





The question is often asked by careful moth- 
ers, ‘* What will remove grass stains from chil- 
dren’s clothing Y’’ An exchange says that sim- 
ply wetting and rubbing the stained cloth in cold 
water will remove all traces of the grass. Fruit 
stains will disappear on the application of boil- 
ing-hot water. No soap should be used in ei- 
ther case. 





The Great Haslern, though too huge for ordi- 
nary uses, has done good service to the world. 
Since 1865 she has laid not less than 20,000 miles 
of deep-sea electric cables, the capital invested 
in which is estimated at $35,000,000. She has 
recently been chartered to lay @ tourth transat- 
lantic cable. 





California forest fires have destroyed thou- 
sands of acres ot woodland and the houses on 
many ranches. The giant trees burn rapidly in 
the dry California summer. 





European harvests promise to be unusually 
abundunt. In France there will probably be 
more grain than will be consumed, whicb has 
not been the case for several years. The Black 
Sea country has hitherto supplied France with 
corn. 





Many apres ee are being made in the 
Executive Mansion at Washington. A more 
spacious staircase has been erected in the west 
wing, and some painting and decorating has 
been done. No one will be sorry to learn that 
the unsightly Turkish carpet has been removed 
from the East Room, and is to be cut for up- 
stairs rooms, while a new one will be placed 
upon the floor of the East Room. The green- 
house is to be thoroughly renovated. 





It has been suggested that on wedding-cards 
there be printed ae like this: ‘‘ Please 
adapt your presents to an income of $1800,”’ or 
$5000, or any other sum, according to facts. If 
wedding presents must be given, such a restric- 
tion would be most beneficial. Many brides re- 
ceive gifts which are ill suited to their necessary 
style of living; or they are incited thereby to ex- 
travagances which lead to misfortune or ruin. 





Pears are usually picked from the tree before 
they are fully ripened, and put in some dark 
place to become perfected. The Agriculturist 
says that all that is necessary to cause pears to 
color handsomely is to spread a blanket on the 
floor of a cool room, and then to place the fruit 
thinly and evenly on the blanket. A second 
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Avalanche Luke. scarcely half mile in length 
is the wildest of all the Adirondack lakes, an 
is nearly three thousand feet above the level of 
tide-water. Though its waters are as smooth as 
glass on a calin summer day, it has gained its 
name from the terrific slides which have again 
and again plowed through the mountains, bring- 
ing down such a quantity of débris into the lake 
us greatly to change its appearance. 





There have been two camp-meetings at Sea 
Cliff Grove this year. This beautiful spot is 
about two hours’ sail from New York, and the 
ground owned by the Sea Cliff Grove Associa- 
tion includes about two hundred and forty acres. 
Hotels and boarding-houses are now being erect- 
ed, and this promises to be one of the most pleas- 
ant summer resorts in the vicinity of the city. 





An exciting incident recently occurred at the 
Yorkshire Station of the Metropolitan Railway, 
near London, during a heavy thunder-shower. 
The station is in a deep cutting, in which a large 
quepuly of water accun®lated during the rain. 

passenger train emerged from the tunnel, and 
was brought to a stop by the waters, which were 
80 high as to put out the engine fires. The tele- 
graph wires would not work on account of the 
storm, and the express train was momentarily 
expected. All efforts to move the train by anoth- 
er engine were unsuccessful; the passengers could 
not leave the cars on account of the water, which 
was flowing in a perfect torrent. A few of them, 
by the greatest exertions, had been removed from 
the train, when suddenly a shout announced that 
the express was coming, and a huge wave was 
seen issuing from the tunuel as the train ap- 
proached. The same cause, however, which had 
placed the passenger train in its terrible position, 
proved its salvation, for the water also put oat 
the fires in the express engine, which drew up, 
to the immense relief of all the by-standers, with- 
in about five feet of the hindermost carriage of 
the former train. 





Cod-fish are curious creatures, if the storice 
told of them are true. It is said that when 
caught just before a storm, large stones, some- 
times weighing several pounds, are found in 
their stomachs. ‘It is a popular belief among 
fishermen that these stones are swallowed fur 
the purpose of anchoring themselves during the 
expected swell of the sea. ‘ 





There are in Paris, according to recerit statis- 
tical accounts, no less than establishmenta 
where wine issold. About 15,000 persons are in 
the employ of these establishments. 





Hombnrg, in common with its sister estab- 
lishments of Baden and Wiesbaden, has peti- 
tioned the German Parliament that they may be 
permitted to retain the gaming tables for a fur- 
ther period of two years. But the government 
has been inexorable, and has rejected their peti- 
tion, and now nothing remains to be done but 
to acquiesce in the decision. In future years 
some of these German cities will seem deserted, 
when the moths who have been fluttering around 
the guminy tables are no more attracted thither. 





‘*Monte Christo,’ a magnificent villa a few 
miles from Paris, which was built by Alexandre 
Dumas, is offered for sale at the price of thirty 
thousand dollars. It was there that Dumas re- 
ally personified the eareny hero of his cele- 
brated novel ‘‘ Monte Christo.”’ In less than 
two years he and his companions squandered a 
million of francs at this beautiful villa. Dumas 
was always liberal, but often uselessly s0. At 
Monte Christo the table was generally laid for 
thirty guests, and wit and conviviality met 
around the hospitable bourd. Mogt’of Dumas’s 
later novels were written at this villa. It is re- 
lated that one day at dinner Dumas was asked 
how much time he would require to write a nov- 
el of two volumes, say four hundred pages. 
‘Seventy-two hbours.”’ answered Dumas. A 
wager was immediately proposed and accepted, 
namely, that at the end of seventy-two hours he 
could not complete a novel. Dumas called for 

en and paper, four hundred pages were num- 
Bored out for him, and he begun at the dinner- 
table. Witb the exception of a few hours’ re- 

ose, he wrote incessantly, and before the time 
had expired one of his most interesting novels, 
‘‘Le Chevalier de Maison Rouge,’’ had received 
ita finishing touch. 





The Royal Observatory of, Vesuvius stands 
two thousand feet above the sea, and five hun- 
dred feet below the small mountain or chain of 
hills called the Atrio del Cavello. It was built 
in the time of Ferdinand II. Professor Palmi- 
eri was appointed director. of it in 1847, and 
with great energy has provided instruments of all 
kinds for scientific observation of the phenome- 
na connected with the volcano, arranged a chem- 
ical laboratory, and collected a library of litera- 
ture concerning Vesuvius in all languages. He 
bas since labored incessantly to accumulate 
scientitic facts and data as to the state of the 
mountain and the probable advent of eruptions, 
so as to admit of precautionary measures being 
taken when one of these destructive visitations 
seems imminent. The courage and devotion of 
Professor Palmieri during the recent eruption 
will not speedily pass away from the memories 
of men, and his conduct has received the unan- 
imous approbation of his countrymen. The 
Academy of Naples has voted him a flattering 
acknowledgment of his intrepidity and perse- 
verance; the citizens of Rome have presented 
him with an address on the success of his ef- 
forts in saving numerous victims from destruc- 
tion; and he F to have the honor of being nom- 
inated a Senator of the Kingdom of Italy. 

The recipient of these well-deserved honors is 
well known in the Italian scientific world, where 
he has held various appointments since 1834, 
when he was Professor of Mathematics and Phys- 
ics in the Marine College at Naples. He now 
holds the position of Director of the Royal Ob- 
servatory of Vesuvius and Professor of Cosmic- 
al Science. He is somewhat advanced in life, 
having been born in 1807, at Faicchio, in the 
province of Benevento. 
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Lapy’s EMBROIDERED LINEN CHEMISE. 
For description see Suplepment. 
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AT RYE. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


HE red mail-coach came lumbering round 
the curve of the beach road at Rye, bring- 
ing one of the excitements of the day to the gay 
visitors at the Farragut House. They clustered 
on the steps and the piazzas, watching the arri- 
vals, on the look-out for friends, criticising dress, 
face, and manner of descent, waiting for their 
letters. And a gayer scene was not to be thought 
of, and scarcely a prettier one—a scene made 
up of the picturesque inn; the bright groups, 
brighter yet with the earliest sunset reflections ; 
the woods and orchards coming down to meet 
the sea, whose great blue and silver field was 
lifted against the horizon till the Isles of Shoals, 
lying in their perpetual mirage, seemed’ to be 
hanging half-way up the sky. The people in 
the coach, who had been exclaiming almost ever 
since they left the Hampton station, exclaimed 
anew with pleasure now—there was something 
so cheerful and welcoming in the sight. And 
then bags and umbrellas and boxes and shawls 
—they began to creep out of their shelter till you 
wondered where in the world they had bestowed 
themselves. 

One of the first to alight was a tall young man, 
who swung himself lightly down from the top, 
and waited at the door to assist a couple of eld- 
erly ladies, and having been laden with their 
wraps and luncheon-basket and sachel, he at- 
tended them up the steps and to the rooms se- 
cured by telegraph, delaying only to register the 
names of the Misses Murray and Mr. Jasper 
Murray. As he stood at the desk in the hall no 
one particularly remarked a young lady in the 
door-way who had lifted her fan to her face, 
shielding her eyes from the light when he passed, 
as she gently stepped down and moved away, 
round the corner of the house to the other piaz- 
za, where she seated herself on a faldstool, and 
fanned herself, and gazed at the sea now and 
then through the little brass telescope standing 
on a tripod before her. 

Of course she had not been there a moment 
when others were there also. Whether they 
sprung out of the ground or took shape from the 
air, people always seemed to gather round her, 
so that Maria Mothershed declared that she was 
a witch. But she was really nothing of the sort. 
She was only a belle; by name Lucia De Large ; 
still young; very beautiful in the eyes of those 
who liked her looks at all; of perfect toilette ; 
without enough fortune for any one to marry her 
for the sake of it, but with just sufficient to ren- 
der her tolerably independent ; visiting the beach 
with her cousins and their mother—the Mother- 
sheds. 

‘¢ Are you waiting for the tea-bell, Lu ?” said 
Mattie Mothershed. ‘‘ Are you so desperately 
hungry as all that ?” 

‘* Desperately,” was the reply. 

‘Well, this air does make one inappeasable. 
Mr. Burns is sighing for his scrod already— 


““<Ob, why thus longing, thus forever sighing 
For the far-off, unattained and din 


sang the light-hearted thing. 

‘“T confess it,” said Mr. Burns, a pale and 
slender gentleman, whose face might have been 
attractive could it have been seen for the hair on 
it. ‘‘Sighing, at any rate, for the unattained, 
though by the redolence of the air I should say 
it was not very far off. I wonder why it is that 
the scrod, though crisp to a miracle, brown as the 
sand, and white as the foam—” 

‘¢¢ And fresh drawn frae the sea,’ ”’ sang Mat- 


e. 

—‘* Why it is that the scrod at its perfection 
never quite equals our expectations?” 

‘STs it a conundrum?” asked Lucia, leaning 
forward with every appearance of interest. 

‘¢ Well, yes—perhaps so; for there's an an- 
swer to it.” 

‘That it smells better than it tastes,” said 
Miss Warden. 

‘*No, indeed. That you can not possibly eat 
all you wish of it.” 

‘‘ For shame!” cried Mattie. 
‘“Why so?” asked Mr. Burns. 
fessed is half redressed, you know.” 

‘*'Then you acknowledge it to be a sin?” 

‘““To have an appetite? And here at the 
beach it is ever before me. A sin? It isa 
crown of glory!” . 

‘“That woman who ate rice with a bodkin 
and by the single grain ought to have been sent 
to the sea-side for an appetite. It would have 
been a better scourge than the bastinado,” said 
Miss Warden. 

‘¢ She would have died of shame,” said Mattie. 

‘‘ Why so?” asked Mr. Burns agam. ‘‘The 
sea-side is nothing but a great water-cure—the 
best appetite is the most creditable patient.” 

‘SOh, Lu!” broke in Helen Joyce, as she 
joined them, ‘‘do you know who has come? I 
saw their names on the book. Your old friends, 
those dear Miss Murrays! Just think of the fun 
if they should try to get into your shell! And 
Jasper Murray too, if you'll believe it!” 

_ “ Have they, indeed ?” said Lu. 

‘““T thought Jasper Murray was outside the 
borders of Christendom, where he has been this 
last half-dozen years, hasn’t he, Lu?” said Mat- 
tie; ‘‘at any rate, ever since I grew up. Oh! I 
forgot,” she rattled on; ‘‘ why, Lu, wasn’t he a 
flame of yours once?” 

‘<'There’s the gong!” cried Lu. ‘‘ Mr. Burns, 
your scrod awaits you in perfection; and as for 
me, I find myself looking forward to my cup of 
tea like any crone. I never thought I should 
come to that, but we must all grow old.” 

‘‘Thank you for that,” said the gentleman, 
sotto voce, going on beside her; ‘‘ for any thing 
that lessens the gulf between us.” 

‘**Can you be sentimental with that scrod in 
view ?” asked Lucia of the iover, her senior by 
more than a dozen summers, and proceeded 
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forthwith to drink her tea in a state which, if 
she were not made of brass—as some of her ri- 
vals declared she was—must have been no less 
than scalding. 

If she were desperately hungry, it took very 
little to bring Miss De Large to despair; for, 
save a dry biscuit, she tasted nothing, and in a 
few minutes she rose and left the room. But 
before the door swung behind her she saw her 
mistake in hastening so, for coming down the 
hall was Mr. Murray. Should she go back for 
her handkerchief? No; here it was in her hand. 
Should she go on without a glance? No; that 
was too conscious. Before she had made up 
her mind what to do he had passed her. In- 
stantly afterward Mr. Murray turned with a sud- 
den start, taking a step or two in her direction 
as she hurried forward, then, losing her as she 
passed out of one of the long parlor windows, he 
retraced his steps to the tea-room. 

Had only six or seven years made such a 
difference in her appearance that one should 
fail to know her, she said, especially one who 
had known her as Jasper Murray had? Luacia 
looked at herself in the tiny glass on her fan. 
‘Truly it was hardly to be called the same face, 
she thought. How many years ago was it when 
it had been so thin | wom? For she had 
been in grief then for the loss of her parents and 
her home; suspicions of a lover’s neglect and 
indifference had tried her too, till they gave 
lines of care to the face not seventeen years old ; 
and sad and sallow, in a black gown, shrinking 
from gayety, and exacting more from him than 
he cared to give, it was no wonder he wearied 
of her, she said now, no wonder he made it a 
necessity for her to give him back his ring one 
day. She had never asked herself before wheth- 
er that act were one of stern virtue or of petu- 
lant temper. She had considered herself very 
ill used. Jasper had said to the few who knew 
any thing about it. that Lucia had broken their 
engagement; Lucia would have said, if she had 
told what she thought, that Jasper had thrown 
her over for a prettier face. Whose, she could 
not exactly have declared ; apparently it was no- 
body’s, as he had gone out on his adventures in- 
stantly, and here he was alone. For the first 
time since that early youth Lucia made excuse to 


herself for him. Why should he have loved her, - 


plain and unformed and unlearned? how could 
he have loved her, exigeante, ill-tempered, and 
selfish ? 

But in half a dozen years, when one is seven- 
teen, much is forgotten, much is healed, every 
thing is to gain. When the wound slosed for 
Lucia, and she was able once more to sec the 
delights of the earth, and to feel the happives:: 
of being alive on it, when trevel and excitemen’. 
and society began to divert her, she moved in 
the world and added to her own simplicity cer- 
tain of its graces; her form rounded; her gait 
lost its heaviness and became elastic: her face 
became an oval where it had only not been 
gaunt, fair now as the oval of » Madonne’s 
cheek ; the lines were slowly effaced therc; the 
rich blood acquired a trick of hurrying at her 
words that clothed the cheek with damask and 
filled the eye with soft fire; the rude oxercise 
of boating, summer after summer, had devel. 
oped a superb figure; and Lucia De Large to- 
day was as different from the Lucia of six years 
ago or more as noonday i: different from tho 
dawn. Not that the girl had reached her me- 
ridian yet—she was but tweuty-three years old, 
a time when the loveliness of girlhood is still 
like a bloom upon the ripeness of womanhood. 
Yes, she knew very well, as she looked at her- 
self in the little replica, that this dark sweet 
face, with its velvety mouth, its brilliant eyes, 
its rose-stained cheek, its black hair waving 
away above it, bore only the resemblance to 
that same face six years ago and more that a 
bough all draped with roses and rose leaves 
might bear to a naked and briery vine. For all 
that it had been lovely in the old time too, and 
Jasper Murray thought so. 

She sat upon the lower ledge of the rocks, 
looking out at sea and the sunset painted there. 
There was a certain enjoyment in the scene 
where she was at rest and every thigg clse in 
motion. The water washed in and out among 
the brown weeds; a fishing-boat anchored not 
far away rocked to and fro; some bare-legged 
children were wading in the shallows, and run- 
ning with shrieks from the low roller of the 
curving beach beyond. A wave came running 
over part of the rock where she sat; she rose 
from it to take a place higher up, when a hand 
was extended toward her, and ‘‘ This way, Lu- 
cia,” said Jasper Murray's voice. 

For an instant—it is the truth—Lucia hesita- 
ted as to whether she would stay where she was 
and be well washed over by the tide, or give her 
hand to Jasper and be helped up the slippery 
way. But it was the briefest possible instant; 
and then the strong brown fingers had clasped 
around her wrist, and she stood on the ledge 
above and picked her way along by Jasper’s 
side. Would he speak? Should she speak? 
They both spoke together. 

‘*] hear your aunts have arrived.” 

‘*T saw you leaving the supper-room.” 

* “*T hope you are very well.” 

‘*T need not ask how yon are. You have 
been here long? With the Mothersheds, I sup- 
pose. Mrs. Mothershed is as pretty as ever? I 
shall be glad to see her, then; it will be as re- 
freshing as looking on an old picture is, always 
the same.” 

So this was to be the style, trivialities and 
nothings. No allusion to the past, evidently no 
flirting. Very well; Lucia could meet him 
there, she thought. 

*“You have not been at Rve before?” she 
asked, tossing away a long weed with the point 
of her parasol. 

‘‘No. My aunts were packed for the journey 
when I reached their house, so I came along, not 


believe. 
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indispensable to their comfort, but acceptable, I 
It is a pleasant beach.” 

** Delightful. The woods and orchards com- 
ing close to the water, and all the rich old farms 
roundabout giving it a charm different from that 
of other beaches. But then I am fond of any 
beach.” 

‘“‘So am I. Mountains suggest barriers and 
the end of things, but the sea only suggests in- 
finity.”” 

‘*'That is strange, isn’t it? Mountains, which 
are immovable, tiring one; and the sea, which is 
perpetual motion, making you feel nothing but 

Mr. Murray looked at her as she turned her 
head ; the Lucia of his old acquaintance had no 
such thoughts as these. ‘‘ And the company is 
pleasant here?” he asked, as her glance came 
back from where it had wandered. 

“‘That you must judge for yourself. There 
are lovely families who have been here year after 
year, children who can hardly remember any 
other summer home, new-comers and transients, 
of course. Here come some of them: Maria 
Mothershed, my cousin, good and gay; her sis- 
ter Mattie; Miss Warden—she is worth a mill- 
ion—look at her diamonds; she sleeps in them, 
they say,” said Lucia, with a pleasant laugh. 
**But she is a nice bright girl. And there 
is my dear friend Mr. Burns, the salt of the 
earth—” 

‘*To you?” 

‘*To every body.” 

“Yes. I know Burns well. He is a good 
fellow, the prince of all good fellows. Shall we 
sit here and await them ?” . 

After this beginning the day and the night 
followed each other at Rye, with the tides com- 
ing in and out, with dancing and driving and 
bathing and rowing, and Lucia was as cool and 
brilliant as always, and Mr. Burns as ardent, 
and Jasper was still as quict and courteous as 
on the day he came, a quiet and courtesy that 
were very much like indifference. The indiffer- 
ence piqued Lucia a little; she was half con- 
scious of a determination to reduce him to sub- 
jection; then she remembered that those who 
play with edged tools must expect to be cut, and 
perhaps the scars of the old wound still burned 
and throbbed enough to remind her how sharp 
the pain had been. For all that, more than once 
she put forth her power in some slight degree, 
and then withdrew again in a sort of haughty 
sweetness that made it impossible to believe you 
had really seen her unbend. Sometimes she 
went ont and sat with the old Misses Murray, 
and held their worsted skeins for them, or read 
them a column from the Church Reaister, and 
listened to their babble about old times, and 
talked with them so charmingly that one of 
the dear old things would make some pretense 
to bustle away and find and bring Jasper; but 
Miss De Large had a way of using her eyes so 


deftly that she was always just going as he came. | 


Sometimes he went with her. But he came 
readily enough; he was always swift to serve 
her, exactly as swift as to serve Miss Warden, 
but no swifter. Once, indeed, he took her from 
her saddle as she returned from a gallop down 
the Little Boar's Head road, and held her, she 
fancied, just one instant longer than any need 
was—perhaps felt her heart plunge at the hold- 
ing; the color that had mantled her cheek paled 
with the thoaght, and the next instant she was 
icier than ice. 

Another day, as Mr. Murray came from Ports- 
mouth, whither he had driven, he passed her in 
the hall and handed her from a bunch of flowers 
in his hand a splendid scarlet passion-flower. She 
pinned it in the lace at her breast. 

‘* Look at your posy, Ln,” cried Mattie Moth- 
ershed, an hoar later, as she entered the bowl- 
ing-alley with Mr. Burns. ‘‘It is nothing but 
a faded weed!” 

“ Highly symbolical,” said Lucia, lightly, twist- 
ing the stem free, and twirling the withered blos- 
som in her fingers ; but nevertheless she did not 
throw it away, and Mr. Burns saw that she did 
not; and Jasper, who was leaning now against 
the door, having finished marking for Mattie and 
Miss Warden, may have marked that point in 
his own game too. 

‘* Highly symbolical!” repeated Mattie. ‘‘ Do 
you mean that you are in the sere and yellow 
leaf yourself, Lu ?” 

“Why? Do I look it?” replied Lucia, turn- 
ing triumphant from a ten-strike. 

‘* Truly like nothing less,” said Mr. Barns. 

; ‘* Like a ripe red maple leaf,” said Miss War- 
en. 

** Like a leaf when June is at her height,” 


said Jasper, with a merry mock reverence. 


‘** Not like a leaf at all, but like a rose,” said 
Helen Joyce. 

‘* Lucia, they’re practicing on you! Don’t be- 
lieve a word they say!” cried Mattie. 

‘*Smothered in sweets,” answered Lucia, 
sweeping a courtesy as her ball went crashing 
among the pins. ‘* Thanks, thanks; not quite 
so bad as Tarpeia.” 

‘*Mr. Murray has the same opinion of you 
that Charlie Bates had of Oliver, Lu,” laugh- 
ed Mattie. ‘‘ He thinks you are so ‘precious 

n. > 
““¢ He does me double woe. 

That wounds me with the flatteries of his tongue,’” 
said Lucia. 

‘* After all, it is a flattery to be called green,” 
said Mr. Burns. ‘“‘If any one could say as 
much to me, I should take it as the subtlest sort 
of compliment. But if 1 were half my age, as 
Miss Lucia is—” 

‘* Pardon, Mr. Burns,” said Lucia. 
thirds.” 

‘* I thought vou were ages older,” snid Helen. 

** ft is my wisdom you looked at,” said Lucia. 

‘“'To be sare, von are such a belle you must 
have had experience enough to make you old.” 

**Dear me:” said Mat. ‘‘ They have all 
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been kissing the blarney stone! Next thing 
they will be asking you, Lu, if you regret your 
youth, poor old thing!” 

‘* Regret it!” said Lucia. 

‘* Look out for the balls,” exclaimed Mr. Burns, 
as they came rolling down again. 

‘* A spare, is it not, Mr. Murray ?” asked Lu- 
cia. ‘‘ Are you marking ?” . 

‘*T am marking, Lucia.” | 

‘*Tell me, Lu,” continued Miss Warden, 
‘* when you refuse a lover does it hurt you any ?” 

‘*Tt makes my hair turn gray!” cried Lucia, 
facing her, the beaatifnl locks crisping in shadow 
and lustre round her white brow, the color red- 
dening her cheek, the smile that so illuminated 
the-face curving the perfect lips and kindling 
light in the darkness of the eyes. ‘‘ Now talk 
about somebody else.” 

‘‘Then you never refused one ?” 

_“* Nor eyer had one. There! It is too warm 
for bowling, or else,” with a laugh for Helen and 
Miss Warden, ‘‘I am too old. Come, I know a 
way to the bathing beach through some little 
woods, where every wild flower under heaven 
blows; and the bathers are just going in, the tide 
is so late.” 

They strolled along, singly or together; and 
now Lucia stooped for a late wild rose, and now 
for a ground-nut vine, till she found herself be- 
hind them all, and sat down on an old mossy 
fence-rail, arranging her trophies. Jasper turn- 
ed his head, and came back for her. ‘* Here is 
something for your bouquet,” he said. 

‘* It is poison,” said she, laying it aside. 

He stood with an arm on the low bough over- 
head, ‘‘ Lucia,” said he, ‘‘why did you tell 
Miss Warden you never had a lover?” 

‘TJ never did,” said she. ‘‘ Have you brought 
me poison too, Mr. Burns?” as that gentleman 
alsd came retracing his steps through the sun- 
light and shadow of the wood. 

‘“Miss Warden is not altogether out,” said 
Jasper, in an under-tone, turning away. ‘‘ You 
are just six years too old, Lucia;” and he paused 
at Miss Warden's side, when he had overtaken 
her, to fasten the bracelet on her arm as it flash- 
ed in his eyes, and then went on with her be- 
neath the trees. 

‘¢'That is a good match for Murray,” said Mr. ° 
Burns. ‘‘A godéd girl, with a good million; 
and good millions don’t grow on every bough.” 

‘‘T thought they said your millions were to go 
together,” answered Lucia, the least in the world 
disturbed, and for no earthly reason, since of 
course it was all nothing to her. 

‘*'They know better—” began Mr. Burns. 

But just here, aware of her imprudence, Lucia 
fell to admiring a strange fungus growing at her 
feet, and hastened on with it to Mattie, whose 
presumed botanical knowledge had more than 
once stood her in good stead this summer. 

They were all in the water a few days after, 
frolicking like a parcel of mer-people. The at- 
tire and the wetness together were not, it must 
be confessed, very well calculated to enhance 
the charms of the bathers. There was a pitiable 
plucked look about both Mr. Burns and Miss 
Warden iu their dripping condition; Mrs. Moth- 
ershed’s plump, firm outlines lost nothing by the 
plastic touch of the water, but her face was as red 
as Maria's was blue; while Mattie’s short saucy 
curls became a positive relief to the eye. But 
you would have supposed Lucia to be in her ele- 
ment; her long dark hair floated out in its wet 
rings and clustered in defiant curls about the 
cheeks that were flushed and the eyes that were 
sparkling, and her white dress might have been 
worn by a nymph of the wave. She could swim 
the least bit too, after an enviable fashion in the 
eyes of Miss Warden, who considered such little 
splashing and floating worthy of Amphitrite her- 
self; for while Miss Warden needed the com- 
bined help of Mr. Burns and some other knight 
to keep her up as the roller came in, she saw Lu- 
cia go slipping in and out of the water, rising on 
one wave and bending with another, in a way that 
made her feel more than ever as if Lucia belong- 
ed to a superior race. Lucia stood on the sand 
beside her a moment, fiinging out the long dark 
hair that fell below her knees, giving some little 
bathers each a dip, then sliding off into the sea. 
Mr. Murray swam with her some way out into the 
deep water. 

At that time Miss Warden had ventured a 
couple of steps beyond her depth, and was call- 
ing exultantly for every one to take notice of her 
floundering, when suddenly the calling changed 
to crying, and a panic-stricken voice on shore 
shrieked, ‘‘A shark! a shark!” and a great 
chance wave—one of the monsters that are seen 
but once a summer, and not always then—came 
plowing and plunging in, and Mr. Burns and 
Mattie were thrown high and dry upon the 
beach, Lucia was tossing in a swell that robbed 
her of all mastery and reduced her to a mote, 
and Jasper, springing up waist-high in the wave, 
had cried out for her to keep heart, while he was 
off and away for Miss Warden, who was being 
washed out to sea. Almost directly afterward 
he was swimming shoreward with the rescued 
young lady clinging to his shoulder, more fright- 
ened, after all, than she was hurt; and Lucia, 
who should have been upon the sand, was no- 
where to be seen. Mr. Murray was in the water 
again instantly ; but Mr. Burns and others had 
been before him, and they brought the half- 
drowned girl to shore and carried her up to the 
bathing-houses, and of course the accident put 
an end to the bathing for that day. 

Mrs. Mothershed, not being able to make the 
sound of her disapproval reach the ocean depths 
that sent the big chance wave rolling in, took 
care that it should reach Lucia, and thanked 
Heaven that her daughters had never professed 
to learn any thing so unfeminine as swimming 
and rowing, and begged to know of what use was 
all Lucia’s swimming, and her shell, and her ce- 
dar oars, and her gymnastic dress, if she was no 
safer than other people, and how in the world 
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she could have been so overcome with fright us 
to lose her head entirely! And then she forced 
her to swallow hot drinks, and wrapped her in 
flannels, and tucked her up in bed, and kissed 
her, and cried, and left her. But when Lucia 
was all alone she sat up im bed and wrung her 
hands, for it was not fright that had caused her 
to lose her head—Jasper Murray had left her in 
danger, and had followed after Miss Warden! 

When dinner and tea were over, and the dark 
had fallen, and Lucia came down stairs, Mrs. 
Mothershed wonld not hear of such a thing as 
her sitting on the rocks or the piazza, or walking 
on the pebbles or the grass, nor would she let 
her visit the old Indian camp at the foot of the 
field, where, other amusements failing, the rest 
of the young people had gone to buy baskets ; 
and, finally, unable to stay in the house and un- 
der the lights that scemed to oppress her and 
scorch her, Lucia slipped away to walk alone in 
the half dark on the long planking between the 
two houses. Beforé long another shadow fell 
with her own, cast by the distant lamps, and 
some one was walking beside her. 

**] thought you could swim,” said Mr. Mur- 
ray. It might be an expression of his surprise 
or regret at finding that she could not; it might 
be apology for leaving her for Miss Warden. 

‘*We are all liable to err,” said Lucia, lightly ; 
and at the motion of her bead the hair came 
tumbling down from the great careless coil in 
which she had knotted it. 

‘*T suppose it was the weight of that magnifi- 
cent hair that pulled your head back, and kept 
vour mouth above water, and so saved you,” said 
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‘‘Tt was Mr. Burns that saved me!” cried 
Lucia, in a flash. 

‘* And [ can never thank him enough,” said 
Mr. Murray, coolly or warmly, as you choose. 

‘« Indeed !” cried Lucia. 

‘‘Though the delight of doing so should have 
belonged to me.” 

‘*"l'o you!” she exclaimed. 

‘*Pardon me, Lucia, if sometimes I forget the 
years between us, when I had a right.” 

** You are mistaken,” said Lucia, ‘in alluding 
to such a time. I and the girl of that oxpe- 
rience are two entirely different persons.”’ 

‘* Different, and yet the same. The bud be- 
comes & rose.” 

‘“Thanks, Mr. Murray. But since you speak 
of the past you must understand that gallantry 
is something out of place between you and me,” 
said Lucia, haughtily. 

‘‘Gallantry—yes. I am not speaking it.” 

‘¢ Oh, well, if your remarks only tend toward 
natural history, buds do become roses, [ believe.” 

‘* And the affection of the boy for the pale and 
quiet girl,” said Mr. Murray, hotly, *‘ becomes 
passion in the man for the beautiful and perfect 
woman!” 

Of a sudden there were sobs in Lucia’s throat. 
She trembled with a sort of superstitious fear of 
him—sbe had endured so much once. ‘‘ You 
must not talk to me so,” she murmured. And 
then an angry warmth of recollection came to 
her. ‘‘ You!” she cried, ‘‘ who left me to drown 
in order that Miss Warden should not drown!” 

**T left you, whom I thought in no danger, for 
another in peril of her life. You kuow that 
your life is worth more to me than my— _ Lua- 
cia, you can not doubt which—” 

“*Certainly not. She is good and gentle, and 
worth a million. I am bad and ill-tempered, 
with not enough money to buy me three silk 
gowns a year. Of course [ can not doubt 


es 

er heart was beating at her lips, but her 
head was turned away. She had to speak in 
such unworthy words to prevent betraying the 
jey that bubbled like wine in her veins, to keep 
back the tears that threatened to overwhelm all 
words. But how was he to know that? Nev- 
ertheless, lovers do know a great deal that it is 
incomprehensible how they should have learned 
—possibly through those unnamed, unnumbered 
senses that spring into life and action with their 
love. 

**Lucia!” he exclaimed. ‘I believe you 
could have swum to shore this morning as 
safely as I could! But you chose to abandon 
yourself; you did not care.” 

‘¢ And you would like to think such a thing!” 

‘*No, no! It would pierce me to the heart to 
think of your suffering.’ 

‘‘ Be pierced, then!” she would have liked to 
say. ‘‘ Be pierced!” But she dared not, and 
did not ; she only turned and looked in his eyes, 
and turned away again indignant and yet pleased 
with the dusk. 

‘*I¢ was a pique that parted us,” he murmured, 
“a freak of ill temper, a nothing; I never knew 
what. See, I have worn ever since the ring you 
sent back to me, faithful to a memory or a hope. 
Which was it? Take it again, Lucia.” 

A carriage came rolling by, its lamps sending 
out a little avenue of light as it turned to the 
door; she saw his face clearly in the light an in- 
stant, white and impassioned, with its star-like 
eves ; she saw the ring he held; she put out her 
hand, though whether with a gesture of repulsion 
or the contrary might be doubtful; then steps 
were heard approaching, and suddenly without a 
word she turned and fled; and if she had taken 
the ring, or if it had fallen at her touch and 
rolled away, he could only divine. But with a 
strange glad stirting of the heart he told himself 
that never before had Lucia De Large fled from 
a suitor in that wise. As for Lucia, she did not 
wait to think, she was in a bewilderment, uncer- 
tain of herself, of her anger, of her pride, of her 
love, of her future, scndarihe if she had done 
wrong once when she tore that ring from her 
hand, wondering how he had ever forgiven her, 
wondering could she forgive him, wondering if 
the still, indifferent life with the one lover that 
she had were not better worth in the end than all 
the burning and palpitation and disquiet of life 
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with the other. She ran to her aunt’s closet, 
swallowed a spoonful of hydrate of chloral with- 
out any but the single thought that she would 
not think, and presently lay in her own bed with 
the sea-breeze blowing over her, and wrapped in 
the deep sleep that has no dreams. 

It was dawn when Lucia awoke, whether be- 
cause her chloral was not sufficient, or because 
the last claps of a thunder-storm had aroused 
her. Her eyes were heavy and ached. She 
went into the adjoining room for some of the 
tumblerful of tea that Maria always carried up 
stairs to curl her hair, and then she sat down at 
her window looking out to sea, idly dipping her 
fingers in the glass and luving her eyes. 

The shower had passed ; she thought it must 
have been a sudden and violent gust, for a great 
bough of the nearest willow had been snapped off 
and landed many rods away; there was havoc 
with the corn, and with the fences and flowers, 
and the sea was white with froth. She rose and 
began to bathe and dress herself, thinking she 
would go down on the rocks, watching, as she 
moved about, the changes come over the water 
while the light crept softly up. She thought she 
would like to row out upon it, if her shell could 
ride in such a heavy surf; there was a boat now 
far, far out—a strange-looking boat—was it one 
of the fishing-boats, or a lobster-trap broken 
loose? had any one capsized? She imagined 
she saw a figure on it, as it tossed up and down 
in the swell; she wondered if any one in any of 
the houses could have risen early and been out 
in the thander-storm ; she wondered if it were an 
accident; and then, her toilette concluded, she 
softly opened and closed her door, and ran down 
to get the glass and adjust it as she could on the 
piazza. 

It needed only a look, a single look, and the 
glass was dashed down, and she was flying to the 
beach. She had seen it all in that look, had 
guessed that, restless and uncertain as herself, 
made restless and uncertain by her wicked be- 
havior, Jasper had gone out for a lonely sail as 
the day broke, and the storm had burst and cap- 
sized him, and now he clung to the drifting 
wreck of his little craft till rescue came, if he 
did not weaken and go down before. She re- 
membered as she ran that her shell would never 
float a moment in such a sea, even if it were not 
swamped in the launching ; there was a wherry 
with the oars in it anchored just out of reach for 
any one that woald wade for it; she could not 
wait for help, she only paused to sound the alarm 
and let any one follow or get before that might, 
and then she was in the wherry and had lifted 
the oars and was off. 

Never a boat seemed so heavy, never oars so 
worthless, never a sea so cruel; she noted noth- 
ing of the flushing skies, the answering waters, 
the bloomy crests, the purple depths; she only 


saw that one spot still ahead, and she rowed for 


dear life. Now she could make out his posi- 
tion, now could see his form, now his face; she 
called to him if he were tired to take courage ; 
and at last she trailed an oar and guided the 
wherry alongside the little wreck for Jasper to 
step across from where he sat on the upturned 
keel, dripping, but perfectly at ease otherwise, 
and not at all tired out or needing to take cour- 
age, bat, if the truth were told, grinning at her 
with an unmistakable grin of triumph. ‘‘Step 
across !” she cried, impetuously. 

‘‘ Wait a moment,” said he, stooping and hold- 
ing the bont’s edge. ‘‘I want to know first by 
whut right you are saving my life. Show me 
your hand!’ 

A moment she hesitated, although she knew 
that danger was all past, and he was laughing; 
and then, with downcast eyes and a perfect hap- 
piness of humiliation, she shipped her oar and held 
up to him the hand where glittered the little sap- 
phire with blood red glints in all its azure facets, 
sparkling as it had sparkled in the light of the 
carriage-lamps last night. He caught the hand 
and kissed it. ‘‘{t is mine,” said he. ‘‘ And I 
am going to seal it with another ring before this 
sun sets!” Then he stepped across and took the 
oars and pushed off, and Lucia made no oppo- 
sition, for she knew that wet as he was the exer- 
cise would be his salvation. Once or twice as 
they went he paused and pulled in his oars and 
rested on them, leaning across and gazing at her. 
““If I took you in my arms,” he‘said, ‘‘ you 
would think a wet and slippery merman had 
you. But wait! Do you understand? It is 
you that are slippery, after all, and I am not go- 
ing to be deluded by any such marsh-light again. 
When breakfast is over you are going to drive 
to Portsmouth with me—with as many more, too, 
as you choose—but they are to sit in the pews, 
and you are to stand at the altar by my side, in 
St. John’s Church, D.V. Weill find the parson 
when we get there. I have been planning it all 
over ever since I made ont that it was you com- 
ing for me. I was miserable enough before, Lu- 
cia! We will drive back here and take a sail- 
boat for the Shoals, and we will spend half our 
honey-moon there, and then come back for the 
other half here—for I want to go over every inch 
of the ground, the fields, the farms, the woods, 
the sands and rocks, the piazzas, the baths, the 
drives, where you have made me wild with doubts 
and despair !”’ 

‘It is you who have driven me wild!” cried 
Lucia. And then the two faces bent together, 
and retreated red with the consciousness that by 
that time a hundred pairs of eyes, at least, were 

watching them from the windows and the rocks. 
Presently Lucia took one of the oars, and they 
rowed silently back over the subsiding sea that 
rocked them in to shore. The sun came broad- 
ly up, and silver blue the great stretch rolled 
away, enameled over with sheets of rosy light 
and threads of*foam; the deeps sang softly all 
around them, and every now and then they 
paused again and looked in one another's eyes. 

‘*It is to be as I have arranged,” said Jasper, 
as they neared the shore. 


‘TI don’t know,” whispered Lucia, ‘I am 
afraid— Aunt Mothershed—” 
‘*Aunt Mothershed be hanged! Yon are 


mine, not hers. Say anotHer word, and I will 
not let you have time for breakfast!" And Lucia 
said not another word, but stepped ashore amidst 
the cries and congratulations of those who had 
thronged down to meet them, and ran away to 
her room. 

‘* Mrs. Mothershed,” said Jasper, meekly, as 
they came out on the piazza after breakfust, 
‘* will you and the girls drive to Portsmouth this 
morning? Lucia and I are to be married in St. 
John’s Church there at half past ten, and, of 
course, our happiness will be incomplete without 

ou.” 


‘* What!” cried Mrs. Mothershed. ‘Did I 
hear what you said? Lucia and you—and I 
have been told nothing! Mr. Murray, it is an 
outrage !” 

“*Qh, pardon me, dear madam, it is nothing 
of the sort. Lucia and I are peculiar. There 
is a happiness of which one does not care to say 
too much. 4s it is, you are the first person to 
whom we have spoken.” And the handsome, 
happy hypocrite, who was only telling the truth 
after all, stood hat in hand before the slightly 
mollified lady. 

‘But, Mr. Murray, no announcement, no 
gifts! I never heard of such a thing! No wed- 
ding—”’ 

‘“The wedding we wish, madam,” said Jas- 
per, gently. 

‘* No trousséau !” 

**None is needed. What was good enough 
for Lucia before she was married will be good 
cnough afeerward.” 

‘* May I ask how long a period,” said Mrs. 
Mothershed, irately, for all—or she never would 
have been so polite—‘‘ your engagement has ex- 
isted ?” ° 

“‘ We were engaged more than six years ago,” 
answered Jasper, unblushingly. 

‘‘T must speak to Lucia. I disapprove of 
any such proceeding. But if you are obstinate, 
to lend respectability, I will—” 

‘“We are totally and unalterably obstinate, 
Aunt Mothershed,” said Jasper, laughing. 
‘*Now I must tell my good aunts, and have 
their best caps tied on for a nine miles’ drive.” 

**It is too bad that Mr. Burns left the beach 
this morning in the early stage,” said Mattie, 
with mischievous intent, as Jasper came out 
again on the piazza some half hour later. 

‘“The carriages are ready,” said Jasper. ‘‘ Mr. 
Burns has been to Portsmouth this morning 
and back by rail, making our arrangements. 
He has kindly requested to give the bride away, 
and he will drive you over while I take Lucia; 
and my aunts are to follow by themselves, with 
a driver who is to be made to understand that 
the occasion is funereal, not festive, with a view 
to the preservation of their dear old bones. Au 
revoir!” And he handed Lucia to a seat, gath- 
ered up the reins, and was gone. And there is 
not a shadow of doubt that as soon as they were 
out of sight he took her in his arms and revenged 
himself for all his waiting. 

What measures were taken to obtain a license, 
or whether one was gotten at all, I never learned. 
I only know the marriage is registered in the 
books of St. John’s Church. And the last I 
saw of Mr. and Mrs. Murray (no cards), they 
had just returned from their drive, and had tossed 
a couple of sachels into a boat, and under the 
white wing of the sail they were flying away into 
the east, with the afternoon breeze wrinkling the 
blue sheet of the ocean, and the great white 
light-house of the Shoals far out on the horizon 
just kindling its faint spark, as if from the sun- 
set fires, and looming like a friendly beacon of 
welcome before them. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 


(From ovr Own CorRRESPONDENT. | 


ASHION has suddenly decided on a change 

of base. Fall dresses are being made after 

a new pattern, by which the over-skirt is abol- 
ished, while preverving its general aspect. For 
short dresses the skirt is cut very long, the back 
breadth being two yards in length; then the sids 
breadths are pleated in precisely the same man- 
ner as for polonaises and over-skirts, and but- 
tons are set on so as to drape the back breadth 
at pleasure, or leave it its whole length if a 
trained skirt is desired. In a word, the dress is 
composed of a single garment, instead of having 


an over-skirt or a polonaise. The general effect 


is exactly the same as that of the present cos- 
tume; the sole advantage rests in the possibility 
of using the same dress both for a walking suit 
and trained dress, and also, and above all, in the 
pleasure of change and of wearing something 
new, or at least that is considered such. 

Dresses are also in preparation that depart 
still more widely from the present fashion ; these 
are generally short, and are entirely covered 
from the waist to the bottom with flounces from 
two to two and a half inches wide. I will de- 
scribe one of these that is being made for an 
elegant dame who is noted for her desire to take 
the lead in new fashions. Skirt of blue-gray 
faye, entirely covered with gathered flounces of 
blue-gray batiste of the same shade. High faye 
waist with blue-gray batiste trimmings, forming 
with rolls a large sailor collar and plastron. 
Sleeves trimmed with the same rolls and three 
gathered flonnces. The waist is made without 
basques, and has a belt with three bows—one in 
the middle of the back, with very short ends; an- 
other at the right side, composed of a cluster of 
long loops without ends, extending one-third the 
way down the skirt; and the third on the left 
side, very large. with long ends reaching almost 
to the bottom of the dress. The wrapping des- 
tined to be worn with this dress was the Roman 
mantle, a very pretty novelty copied from the 
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classic mantle in which Julius Cesar envelcps 
himself when assassinated to hide his wounds. 
This mantle falls loosely about the bust, and the 
ends are fastened by a large silver clasp on the 
left shoulder. The one in question is of soft 
blue-gray cloth of the same shade as the dress, 
which is of a medium tint, neither very light nor 
very dark. 

Skirts kilt pleated entirely from the bottom to 
the waist, with no other trimming, are coming 
into general use. They are made both of silken 
and woolen fabrics, and are worn with silk or 
woolen polonaiscs, opening in front over a vest. 

The styles of basques and waists are of in- 
finite variety. Some waists have only a long 
pleated postilion-basque in the back, and noth- 
ing at the sides or in front; others are cut in 
rounded scallops coming in front but little be- 
low the belt, if one is worn, and lengthening 
gradually at the sides till in the back it becomes 
almost a small over-skirt; others again, and 
these are the most numerous, have a vest, over 
which the waist opens. These vest-basques are 
of all shapes—square, pointed, triangular, and 
diagonal at the bottom. For dinners and even- 
ing parties many vests are made of embroidered 
muslin with large basques. These vests are 
lined with silk or satin of a color contrasting 
with the dress, and are generally open en jichu, or 
carré, with the opening filled in with a ruche of 
white lace. I have seen a maize dress with a 
muslin vest lined with pink, and a very light 
chocolate dress with a muslin vest lined with blue. 

The fashions, though always devised at Paris, 
are not yet worn there; the best-informed peo- 
ple respecting the present and even the future 
styles are just now the packers, for it is through 
their hands that the original, unpublished toilettes 
pass that are sent to every part of France. Cas- 
tle life, which is the true fashionable life—the 
life of our exclusives—will be extremely brilliant 
this autumn. The leading amusement of the 
season will consist not only in playing come- 
dies and operettas, but above all in playing 
proverbs, comedies, operettas composed by the 
master of the house or some one of the guests. 
The French nobility not only furnishes sol- 
diers of chivalrous bravery, but also amateurs 
in all the arts, some of whom are of remark- 
able talent. Certain noble ladies write books, 
under cover of the strictest privacy, which are 
marvels of taste and delicacy ; and certain mar- 
quises bearing historic names have established 
studios in the Gothic turrets of their castles, where 
their happiest hours are spent; others are not 
only excellent musicians, but meritorious com- 
posers; and one and all delight in amateur 
theatricals. These nobles, who have so long 
held aloof from the current of the time, and 
have played a passive réle, like the Sleeping 
Beauty, seem ready to shake off their lethargy 
and to return to society through the door of art. 
I say nothing of their inexhaustible charity, for 
which they have been distinguished in all places 
and at all epochs. 

At this moment, however, the fashionable 
world is stil] at the sea-side, and castle life is 
only in preparation. It begins with the hunting 
season, and ends only for those most eager to 
return to Paris in December, and for those who. 
like to linger in January. Every thing is calm ; 
we are reposing on the laurels of the forty-four 
milliards of francs subscribed to the loan. It is 
well known that the army is organizing with won- 
derful rapidity, and that the future is full of hope 
for France. 

People are sometimes astonished at the wealth 
of France, with the facility with which she re- 
covers from disaster, and her productive force. 
This is sufficiently accounted for by the fact that 
in France the population works twice as much as 
in any other country, since French women work 
as much and sometimes more than French men. 
Whatever may be the occupation of the husband 
or father, the wife or daughter assists him therein; 
she keeps books, sells goods, superintends and 
assists in manufactories; copies and puts in or- 
der the papers of the lawyers and the manu- 
scripts of the literary men whom she aids ‘in 
their researches: in a word, Frenchwomen are 
worthy descendants of the women of Gaul who 
had the casting vote in the councils where the 
destinies of the nation were discussed, marched 
to battle with the armies, and ruled in time of 
peace. To-day they content themselves with 
aiding men in the battle of life, and their co- 
operation doubles the wealth of the country. In 
the article of bonnets alone they manufacture 
tnillions in France. 

Speaking of bonnets, they are to be worn a 
little farther back on the head, something in the 
manner that the sailors are accustomed to wear 
their hats. The crown is large and the front 
small; this crown is designed to hold the hair, 
which is and will be worn very high. The chi- 
gnon will no longer be visible beneath the bon- 
net, from which a few curls stray down the nape 
of the neck. Bonnets are in preparation for 
October and November composed of a mixture 
of silk gauze and velvet of the same or a differ- 
ent color, harmonizing with the prevailing tint. 
Many fronts are lined with a contrasting color; 
for instance, a vert-de-gris bonnet is lined with 
pink, bear’s-ear with maize, smoke gray with 
cherry, brown with blue, and so on. Some 
fronts are slightly bent back and trimmed with 
ruches of illusion edged with narrow blonde of 
the same color as the lining. The strings are 
drawn close to the face, behind the ears for 
young girls, and over them for older persons, and 
tied under the chin or at the right or left side, to 
suit the shape of the face. For cool days at the 
sea-side black tulle scarfs, rather long and wide, 
are twisted round the bonnet in such a manner 
as to protect the forehead, with long ends hang- 
ing at the side. This fashion, however, is worn 
only by those in the conntry, or passing through 
Paris on their way thither. 

EMMELINE RayrMonpD. 


MISS NILSSON'’S LAST 
APPEARANCE. 


ERE we have a reminiscence of the last ap- 
pearance in public in London of Mile. Chris- 

tine Nilsson, two days before the Swedish prima 
donna became Madame Nilsson-Rouzaud. In 
spite of unkind critics and their mysterious hints 
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about a weakened voice, and constant grumbles 
over the ‘‘superfluous energy” of her acting, Mlle. 
Nilsson has been as great a favorite as ever this 
year in England—even more so, thanks to her 
absence across the Atlantic throughout the whole 
of last season, as well as to the announcement 
of her coming marriage; for do not ladies love 
dearly to look upon a bride elect, particularly if 





she be a public character? Let us turn, howev- 
er, to the fair dames in our engraving, s0 com- 
fortably ensconcedvin a box in ‘‘ Old Drury,” or, 
as it is now called, Her Majesty's Opera. The 
opera is Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust,” a work in which the 
talented Swede is superb. Margherita has just 
entered, and, prayer-book in hand, and with mod- 
est, downcast eyes, is returning from her morn- 
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who has been so closely scrutinizing the tournure 
of the German maiden through her opera-glass- 
es. Admiration, probably, for we notice that 
our party have come well provided with bouquets, 
with which they intend by-and-by to honor 
Goethe’s unfortunate heroine, and to bid farewell 
to the maiden whom they will next meet under a 
new name, 
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saccharine substance will absolutely replace 
cream. ‘The butter, of course, must be per- 
fectly sweet. They give the following recipe for 
vanilla ice-cream as furnishing a very satisfactory 
result. ‘The ingredients are, fifteen ounces of 
sugar, two eggs, two ounces of good sweet butter, 
one quart of milk, one gill of water, and a small 
piece of vanilla for flavoring. Here the cream 
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ing’s devotions, unconscious of the dread fate in. | 


store for her, and yet haunted by an indefinable 
presentiment of coming evil. The house is still- 
ed to silence; all are anxious for those first few 
cold words with which the overtures of Faust 
are politely declined; and yet we can almost fan- 
cy we hear a whisper of admiration, or maybe 
criticism, from the fair spectator on the right, 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR CREAM. 


SOME German experts maintain that cream 
“7 can be dispensed with in the manufacture of 
ice-cream without appreciably affecting the quali- 
ty of the product. They consider cream as milk 
rich in butter, and contend that milk changed 
into an emulsion by boiling with butter and some 
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is represented by milk and butter.. The yolk of 
the egg is essentially a fatty albumen. House. 
keepers are advised, wherever economy is desira- 
ble, to make use of the above substitutes. As 
to fruit ices, it is to be observed that concentrated 
sirups do not freeze at all, and when too much di- 
luted they are hard and watery; as to strawberries, 
boiling entirely destroys their peculiar flavor. 
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Needle-work and Tatted 
Chemise Yokes, Figs. 1-5. 


Bota of. these yokes are 
made of fine linen, and trim- 
med, as shown by the illustra- 
tion, with needle-work, tatting, 
and bias strips stitched on. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—LINEN AND 
TATTED CHEMISE YOKE. For 
the foundation of this yoke cut 
of fine linen two pieces from 
Fig. 90, Supplement, sew them 
up in the middle of the back, 
transfer the lines partly indi- 
cated on the pattern to the lin- 
en, and button-hole stitch the 
tatted insertion on the yoke 
according to these lines, and 
as shown by Fig. 2 work the 
insertion with tatting cotton, 
No. 120, observing the illustra- 
tion. Cut away the foundation 
underneath the insertion, and 
between the rows of insertion 


get on bias strips of linen by 





Fig. 5.—Section OF EMBROIDERY FOR 
CHEMISE YOKE, ETC.—FULL SIZE. 
[See Fig. 3.] 





means of knotted _ stitches. 
Trim the outer edge of the 
yoke with tatted rings. 


Figs. 3--5.—EMBROIDERED LINEN CHEMISE Your. 
jaconet one piece each from Figs. 91 and 92, Supplement, laying the material in a 
straight fold along the middle line, and join these pieces according to the correspond- 
Then transfer the design shown by Fig. 4 to the yoke, baste a piece of 
strong lace on the under side of the yoke along the upper edge and at both 
sides of the middle of the front, and work the embroidery with white embroid- 
ery cotton in half-polka, satin, back, and button-hole stitch as shown by the 
Having finished the 
embroidery, cut away the upper 
layer of material between the de- 
sign figures, and both layers all along the 
outer edge, furnish the yoke on the shoul- 
ders with buttons and button-holes for 


ing figures. 





illustrations are 
worked with fine 
thread. 

Figs. 1-3.—To 
make this button 
cover a brass ring 
of the recfuisite 
size closely with 
button-holestitch- 
es. Then stretch 
thread on the ring 
- shown by Fig. 


2, passing the working thread always from one side to the 
opposite side through the button-hole stitches, so that the ring 
is wound closely; in doing this always leave an interval of 
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Fig. 1.—Linen anp Tattep CHEMISE 
Yoxr.—[See Fig. 2. ] 
For poe and design see of iano 


No, XXX 


illustration. 


closing, and set the yoke 
on the chemise, the 
sleeves of which are em- 
broidered to match. In- 
stead of the border Fig. 
4, Fig. 5 may be used. 


Buttons and But- 

ton-Holes for Lin- 
gerie, Figs. 1-10. 
THE buttons and but- 

ton-holes shown by the 
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, Fig. 90 
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two button-hole stitches after every three layers of thread, and 


an interval of one button-hole stitch for the remainder, as 
Fasten the double layers of thread 
together in the middle with a cross stitch as shown by 


shown by the illustr ation. 


For this yoke cut of linen or 
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Fig. 1.—KNorrep 
Butron For Lin- 
GERIE.—[See 
Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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Fig. 7.—Butrtron-HoLe 
FOR LINGERIE. 
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Fig. 9.—Butron-HoLe 
FOR LINGERIE. 
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Fig. 2,—CrocHET Rosgrre 
For LINGERIE. 





Fig. 6.—Crocuet Bour- 
TON FOR LINGERIE. 
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Fig. 6.— Begin the cover of 
this button in the middle with 

a foundation of 4 ch. (chain 
stitch), which are closed in a 
ring with 1 sl. (elip stitch), and 
work in sl., always going for- 
ward, one round as follows: 
Work 2 sl. on every founda- 
tion st. (stitch); then work 
five rounds, widening grad- 
ually, so that the last round 
counts 14 sl., and work two 
rounds without changing the 
number of stitches ; work eight 
rounds more of sl., in which 
14 st. are widened gradually, 
the last round thus counting 
28sl. Fasten the thread, draw 
the small elevation in the mid- 
dle of the work to the wrong 
side (the wrong side of the cro- 
chet-work forms the right side 
of the button), and fasten the 
stitches of the eighth round to- 
gether from the under side with 
several stitches, so that a small 
button is formed in the middle 
of the crochet-work. ‘Then 
fasten the crochet part to a 


brass ring, crocheting on each sl. of the last round and on the ring at the same time 
3 se. separated each by throwing the thread over once, and work off the st. and threads 


thrown over together, drawing the thread through once. 
ing on the button, on the under side, form a number of crossed layers of thread, in 








Fig. 8.—Butron-HoLe 
FOR LINGERIE. 





Fig. 10.—Button-HoLe 
FOR LINGERIE. 


stitch scallops, always passing the needle 
through the buatton-hole stitch veins, in 
doing which wind the working thread once 


For the foundation for sew- 


doing which always insert the needle in the sc. worked on the ring. 


Fig. 


material inside of the button-hole 
stitched edge, and on the latter 
work a row of long button-hole 


around each scallop. Fi- 
nally, wind the working 
thread once more around 
all the scallops together. 
Fig. 8.—Overcast the 
edge of this button-hole | 
and work several button- 
hole stitches in the cor- 


Fig. 4.—KNottrepD ner, to strengthen the 
BuTToN FOR 
LINGERIE. 
[See Fig. 5.] 


button-hole. Work the 


points in straight half- 
polka stitch. . 
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formed. 


Fig. 3. —EMBROIDERED LINEN 
CHEMISE YORE. —{See Figs. 4 and 5. ] 
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7.—To work this button-hole first run a thread for the outer edge as 
shown ‘ the illustration, and button-hole stitch closely. 


Then cut away the 





Fig. 4.—SrecTion of EMBROIDERY FOR 
CHEMISE YoKE.-—-FULL Size. 
[See Fig. 3.] 
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Fig. 9.—This but- 
ton-hole is worked 
with a row of short 
and long button-hole 
stitches, which form 
regular points. 

Fig. 10.—For this 
button-hole first run 
a thread all around, 
cut a slit, and cover 
the thread with but- 
ton-hole stitches; 
then edge the but- 


ton-hole stitch edge with tes button-hole stitches at the 
sides and with close button-hole stitches in the middle. 
The latter are graduated in length, so that two points are 


Needle-work, Point Lace, and Crochet Bor- 


Fig. 1, then again pass the 
SOQ aa an aS PRATER working thread to the outer 
“~~ ~=6 edge, and there work one 
round inside of the ring as 
shown by Fig. 3, in which 
wind the working thread once 
around each of the double 
layers of thread. Close to 
this round work a second 
round in a similar manner, 
then wind thread around ey ery 
three of the double layers of 
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Fig. 3.—Crocnet Gimp 


INSERTION. TING Burron, Fic. | 





thread as First DETAIL. 
ie OMe ar qe shown by 
Cae Figs. 1 and 3, und fasten the 


working thread carefully. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—For this button 
cover a brass ring closely with 
button-hole stitches, then divide 
these stitches into six equal parts, 
and stretch close layers of thread 
always from one part of the but- 


: a ton-hole stitch edge to the ae 
Fig. 11.—NeEpDLE-work BoRDER FOR site part as shown by Figs. 4 and 


UnprEr-WalstTs, ETC. 5. All the layers of 


‘9 , | thread are fastened to- 
Yar" a'a*a y ¥ gether in the middle 

with several stitches as 

shown by Fig. 4. 
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Fig. 2.—Section or LINEN anp 
TaTTED CuemIseE YOKE, 
[See Fig. 1.] 


Fig. 5.—Crocuet Ginr 
INSERTION. 
(See Figs. 6 and 7.] 


Fig. 2.—MANNER OF KNOT- 






Fig. 6. —MANNER OF MAKING 


Crocuet Gimp INsERTIONS, 
Fics. - 8, AND 9. 





Fig. 5.— tative OF 
Knortep Burton, Fie. 4. 
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TING Bourton, Fie. 1. 
SECOND DETAIL. 
MAKING 
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Fig. 10.—Pornt Lace anp CrocHET 
Ko DGING FOR LINGERIE. 





Fig. 12.—NEEDLE-WORK BORDER FORK CHILDREN’S 
DRESSES, ETC. 
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trimming lingerie. 


PETTICOATS, ETC. 
this border transfer the des 
to linen, then for each of 


—MANNER OF KNOT- 


gather the point lace braid 
slightly at the curves, and fas- 
ten it at the folds and at the 
intersecting points with sey- 

eral stitches. Work the lace 
stitches and button-hole stitch 
bars as shown by the illustra- 
tion, and edge the jaconet 
figures with embroidery cot- 
ton in half-polka stitch, and 
the remaining fig- 
ures in button- 
hole stitch (see il- 
lustration). Cut 
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Fig. 9.—Crocuet Grip 
INSERTION. 


[See Fig. 6.] 


Fig. 1.—Point Lace Bor- 
DER FOR DRESSING SACQUES, 
To work 


larger shell-shaped figures baste 
on a piece of point-lace braid, 
and for the remaining flower 
and leaf figures baste on a piece 
of jaconet or nansook each; 





ders, Rosettes, Insertions, and Edgings 
for Lingerie, Figs. 1-12. 


Aut of these borders, insertions, etc., are suitable for 
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Fig. 4.—Crocurt Giur 
INSERTION. 





Fig. 8.—Crocuet Gime EpcGinG For 
LincEerie£.—[See Fig. 6. ] 
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Fig. 7.—MANNER OF OVER- 
SEAMING GIMP TOGETHER, 
[See Fig. 5.] 
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away the projecting material on the cutcr edge 
of the jaconet figures; border the under pointed 
edge of the border with woven picots, as shown 
by the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—Crocuet Rosetre FoR LINGERIE, 
ETc. This rosette is worked with white crochet 
cotton, No. 50. Begin with a foundation of 9 
yt. (stitch), close these in a ring with 1 sl. (slip 
stitch), and work the Ist round.—2 sc. (single 
crochet) on each st. 2d round.— * 9 ch. (chain 
stitch), 8 sc. on the ring formed of the founda- 
tion and the first round, and repeat five times 
from x. 8d round.—Lay on the thread anew, 
11 tc. (treble crochet) on each ch. scallop of the 
preceding round. 4th round.— * 1 sc. on the 
two upper veins of each of the first two tc. of 
the next tc. scallop, 1 p. (picot, that is, 4 ch. 


- and 1 sc. on the first of these), 1 sc. each on the 


following 8 tc., 1 p., 1 sc. on the next (sixth) 
tc., three scallops consisting exch of 8 ch., after 
each scallop 1 sc. on the sixth tc. ; 1 sc. on the 
following tc., 1 p., 8 sc. on the next 8 tc., 1 p., 
1 sc. on the last tc., and repeat from *. Finally, 
fasten the threads and cut them off. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Crocuet Insertions. ‘The 
middle part of both insertions is worked with 
tatting cotton, No. 60, in the ordinary gimp 
crochet-work, for which directions were given in 
Harper's Bazar, Vol. IIl., No. 32, page 500, 
Figs. 1 and 2; the rounds at both sides of this 
gimp are worked with twisted crochet cotton, 
No. 80. For the insertion Fig. 3 work two 
rounds on each side of the gimp as follows: 
Ist round.—Always alternately 2 stc. (short 
treble crochet) on the next two loops of the 
gimp, 2 ch.; in working the stc. draw the sec- 
ond loop through the first, and work the first 
stc. on this second loop, and the second stc. on 
the first loop. 2d round.—Work 1 de. (double 
crochet) on each st. The gimp of the insertion 
Fig. 4 is edged on both sides with 3 rounds, Ist 
round.—Always alternately 1 sc., with which the 
next two loops are held together, 5 ch. 2d 
round.—1 dc. on each st. 3d round.—Always 
1 ac. on the dc., which has been worked on the 
middle of every 5 ch., then 4 ch. 


Figs. 6-7.—The insertion shown by Fig. 5 is | 


set together of two separate rows of gimp, which 
are crocheted with white thread, somewhat dif- 
ferent from the ordinary method, observing Fig. 
6. ‘Work the crochet-work very close to one 
prong of the needle (see illustration), thus form- 
ing short loops at one and long loops at the other 
side of the gimp. On these loops, in order to 
form the outer edge of the insertion, crochet 
with fine thread, always working together 3 loops 
with J] sc. @a doing this pass the hook of the 
needle chrodyh each loop from back to front), 
then 5 ch. Jein both rows of gimp, going back- 
ward and forward, with two rows of overhand 
stitches, in doing which always fasten together 
two (short) loops, which meet, with one stitch 
(see Fig. 7). 

Fig. 8.—Crocnet Grup Eneine. Having 
worked a piece of gimp of the requisite length 
for this edging as shown by Fig. 6, crochet on 
the short loops of the gimp with fine thread one 
round of ch. scallops as follows: * 1 sc., with 
which fasten together the next 3 loops, 5 ch., 
six times alternately 1 sc. on the next loop, 
then 5 ch., and repeat from *. This round 
forms the scalloped edge of the edging. The 
upper part is worked on the other side of the 
gimp as follows: lst round.— * Fasten together 
the two long loops which are above the hollow 
between the next two scallops, and on these cro- 


* chet 4 de. separated each by 4 ch., then 7 sc. on 


the next 7 loops, in doing which pass the needle 
through from the back to the front so that the 
layers of thread in each loop are crossed as 
shown by the illustration; repeat from *. 2d 
round.—1 stc. on the next dc. of the preceding 
round, 6 ch., 1 sc. on the second following ch. 
scallop, 6 ch., 1 ste. on the second following dc., 
1 ste. on the fourth following sc. of the preced- 
ing round; repeat from *. : 

For the insertion shown by Fig. 9 first work 
two rows of gimp as before described, and on 
the long loops work 1 sc. each, then 1 ch. ; in 
working the sc., however, insert the hook from 
the back of the loop, twist the latter several 
times, and work the sc. Then join both rows of 
gimp along the short loops by a round of ch. 
scallops, working always alternately 1 sc., with 
which the next two loops of one row of gimp 
are fastened together, 3 ch., 1 sc., with avhich 
the next two loops of the other row of gimp are 
fastened together, 3 ch. 

Fig. 10.—Pormst Lace anp Crocnet Epec- 
nc. For this edging crochet on the open-work 
edge of a piece of point lace braid of the requi- 
site length with fine white thread one round of 
always alternately 1 dc., 1 ch.; with the latter 
pass over two thread bars of the edge. Then 
work on the other open-work edge of the braid 
one round as follows: 1 de., 1 ch., * 4 de. 
separated each by 1 ch., 1 ch., 1 p. (picot, that 
is, 5 ch..and 1 sc. on the first of these), 5 ch., 1 
p., 4 ch., fasten to the first ch. of this round, 
then, going backward on the scallops just work- 
ed, 2 sl. on the next two ch., 3 ch., 2 de. sepa- 
tated by 3 p. on the ch. after the next p., which 
is now turned downward, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the third 
following ch., 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 sl. on the last 
(fourth) dc. crocheted on the edge of the braid, 
1 ch. ; repeat from *. In the course of the 
work, however, instead of fastening to the first 
ch. as before, now always fasten to that sc. which 
was worked before the last p. (see illustration). 

Figs. 11 and 12.—NEEDLE-WoRK BorpDeErRs 
FOR CHILDREN’s Dresses, ETC. Both borders 
are worked on white jaconet or nansook in but- 
ton-hole, back, and satin stitch in white em- 
broidery with white embroidery cotton; the 
wheels of the border shown by Fig. 12 are 
worked with white thread. The latter border is 
very pretty, and makes an effective trimming for 
the bottom of infants’ robes, and also for ladies’ 
petticoats and lingerie. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Op Timzy.—The descriptions of new goods in late 
numbers of the Bazar will tell yon what you want for 
a polonaise. There are flannels, camel’s-hair cloth, 
tweed, undressed cashmere, and the Jacquard figared 
fabrics. These are al] handsome for traveling polo- 
naises. Bronze brown and riéséda gray will be the 
leading colors for traveling, and also for visiting 
dresses. Marie Louise blue is old-fashioned. The 
new blues have green tinges, and are called ocean 
blue and peacock blue. <A set of round point lace, 
and another of Valenciennes, -the latter with a frill 
and jabot instead of a collar, are what you want. 
Other questions are answered in the New York Fash- 
ions. 

Mitprep.—There is no fixed length of time for wear- 
ing crape veils. They are warm, cause headache, and 
are injurious to the eyes; hence most ladies after wear- 
ing them a few weeks fasten them over the side of the 
bonnet instead of letting them hang before the face. 
Plain linen collars, or those with a black stripe near 
the edge, are more suitable than needle-worked linen. 
Calls are not returned during the first year of mourn- 
ing. 

Masa. C. R. G.—Make a kilt-pleated skirt to the sallor 
blouse, if the suit is for a little boy. If it is for a girl, 
gore the skirt and trim with wide black or white braid. 
The kilt skirt should have rosettes in front. 

Lrvixgston.—Put four deep flounces on the back of 
your dress, and edge with a narrow ruffie. Put many 
narrow ruffies in front, and wear a loose polonaise of 
Swiss muslin. 

Minnearo.is.—A bolster and two large pillows are 
used for beds. 

SaorRaMENTO.—Your pattern was sent you. Make 
your mohair by directions for alpaca suits in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. Make the 
striped poplin with basque and over-skirt. 

Netty Dagime.—Your suggestions about the sacque 
and its trimmings are excellent. Make your black dress 
with kilt-pleated back breadths, narrower pleating in 
front, and ap apron. See further hints in New York 
Fashions. 

Janr. R.—Precede the lady guests when taking them 
{nto your own parior. 

SaLitre—A smoke gray or a bronze silk suit Is ap- 
propriate for returning bridal calle. Your black silk 
will be stylish trimmed as you suggest. You will re- 
quire about eight yards. 

Casumerr.—The soft cashmeres will be worn again. 
There are also many other new goods that drape as 
handsomely as cashmere. Read New York Fashions 
of Bazar Nos. 88, 34, and the present number for in- 
ola about fall goods and the manner of making 
thém. 

W. V. B.—Make a Dolly Varden suit of your ailk by 
cut paper pattern illnetrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. V. 

Sussorinrr.—A ruffle of blonde or Valenciennes lace, 
or a side-pleated frill of doubled tulle, will lengthen 
your white kid gioves prettily. Such trimmings are, 
however, quite out of fashion. Plain long-wristed 
gloves buttoned by four or six buttons are worn in- 
stead. 

Miss Fuses.—Make a demi-trained skirt to your 
dress, and put five bias flounces on the back breadths, 
letting the top one be gathered in with the belt. Put 
two or three flounces on the front, an apron, and a 
basque. Begin to sew shoulder seams at the neck, not 
at the armhole. Put three-fourths extra fullness in 
gathered bias ruffles. 

A. L. H.—In your nine yards of nut brown silk you 
have the foundation of & very stylish euit. Make the 
silk into a skirt of walking length, match it if poasible, 
but if not, get darker or lighter brown, just as you 
choose, and flounce it to the knee, or else make deep 
kilt pleating. Then get cashmere of similar or lighter 
shade for a loose polonatse, with belt and sash, and bias 
bands of thesilkfortrimming. Such a costume would 
be warm for your winter in Virginia. It is designed 
for the street, but such suits are worn in the house 
daily. A black velvet basque with this brown skirt 
would not be stylish. 

Mus. J. W.—You will have to omit the kilt pleats, as 
you have only sixteen and a half yards. 

Vexation.—Get a very dark gray cashmere or a ta- 
mise cloth for your traveling dress in November. A 
tweed suit might also suit you. A gray or even a blue 
grenadine veil is selected to protect the eyes when 
traveling, even by ladies wearing fresh mourning. 
The dust and cinders would ruin a crape veil, and as 
you are beginning to lighten your mourning, you 
should leave off crape. Trim your cashmere suit with 
bias bands of heavily corded silk. Crape is not an 
appropriate trimming for cashmere, and cashmere is 
not considered suitable for mourning. It is too glossy, 
and is too much worn by ladies in colors. 

Distinevé.—We can not tell in advance what cut 
paper patterns we shall give. 

A Boston Giat,—It is too soon to alter the shape of 
your velvet cloak. Get bronze cashmere or plum-col- 
ored ottoman serge for your wintersuit. Get a velvet 
Mont Blanc hat of the same color. A blue sailor cloth 
double-breasted sacque would be more stylish than one 
of blue plush. Use the vest-baaque and upper skirt 
pattern of girl’s suit illustrated in Bazar No. 21, Vol. 
V., for a girl of twelve. Get small plaid and merino 
dresses for a child of six. Make by the Girl’s Princesse 
Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol IV. 

Lerriz M.—Make your gray poplin with a basque 
and Dolly Varden upper skirt. Trim with pleatings 
and ruffies. You will find hinte about stylish cos- 
tumes in the New York Fashions, Wear pale pink 
or sky blue ribbons with it. Make your black silk 
with a kilt-pleated skirt and basque. 

A Siup.eron.—Pat silk flounces from the belt to 
the bottom of the back breadths of your pink silk. 
Trim the front breadths with pleatings. Then have a 
heart-shaped basque with antique sleeves, and you 
will have a beautiful and stylish evening dress. 

Dotty VarpEnw.—We can not commend any prepara- 
tion for changing the color of your hair. 

Fax.—A polonaise and single skirt is the best de- 
sign for your blue water-proof suit. A talma added 
to the polonaise will be in good taste. Trim with 
black Hercules braid. 

Lvz.ta.—It is too soon to announce fall fashions 
for gentlemen. Seal rings of dark stones and the long 
oval marquise medallions are worn by gentlemen. 
Read about wraps in the New York Fashions. 

JEANNETTE W.—Black velvet bonnets are’ worn every 
winter. You can have yours lightened by pipings of 
pale blue royale and a blue ostrich tip. 

Krrry.—We can not prescribe for you. Consult some 
good physician. 

An Inquirzz. —Fouqué is pronounced as if spelled: 
Soo-kay.” 

Scpsorrre.—Make kilt pleating of your gray goods, 
and put bands of black or maroon velvet for heading. 

Youne Hovsrxrrrer.—Read an article called the 

Dining-Room, in Bazar No. 37, Vol. V. 





Fanorz.—The lines, 


‘‘ Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave i’ the earth so chilly; 
Heavily hangs the holiyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily,” 
are found in Tennyson’s poem, “‘ A Spirit haunts,” etc. 

A. M. D.—The figures 6 96 on the wrapper of your 
Bazar signify that your subscription will cease Vol 
VL, No. 26. 

A. H. P.—We do not recall the author of the lines 
you quote. They sound as if they might have been 
taken from Watts'’s hymn-book. 

Feankre.—There are several importers of French 
and German books in New York, but we do not know 
of any that make the publication of French books a 
specialty. 


How 18 Tas ?—Over 86,000,000 Sewine Macnings 
ror 1872.—Some of the agen agents in our 
city have been continuously advertising the rate of in- 
crease of manufacture of their particular machine. 
These statements have induced us to ascertain which 
machine actually has the largest per cent. of increase, 
and we find, from the sworn statement of all the com- 
panies, that the New Under-Feed Wiison Sewing Ma- 
chine’s manufacture in 1871 was an increase over 1870 
of 4100 cent., the moat wonderful increase ever re- 
corded in the world. If the Wilson manufacture in- 
creases at the same rate in 1672, they will manufacture 
over 86,000,000 sewing machines this year. Salesroom 
at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other cities in 
the United States. The company want agents in 
country towns.—[{Com.) 








Facts FoR THE Lapirs.—Mrs. B. H. May, 
Westville Centre, N. Y., has used her Wheeler 
& Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine constantly since 
1856 in sewing for several families, without any 
repairs; eleven persons have learned to use it. 
See the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock- 
Stitch Ripper. —[ Com. ] 





DRS. STRONG’S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 


Sazatoea Speines, New York, is unsurpassed in the 
treatment of Lune, Femae, and Cnuronio Diseases. 
Turkish, Russian, Electro- ermal, and Sulphur-Air 
Baths, Hydropethy, Vacuum Treatment, Movement 
Cure, C eS Send for Circulars, indorsed 
by ae Jan v. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., and Tayler 
Lewis, D.—{Com.] 








Coteate & Co.’s CasnuBer Bouquet Soap leaves a 
most aromatic odor upon the hands which have been 
cleansed by it. Ita exceptionally fine workmanship, 
beauty of envelopments, and purity of materials secure 
its popularity. —{Com.] 











——— 


Turzs is no excuse for r Biscuits, Rolls, Bread, 
Griddle Cakea, Muffins, Waffles, etc., when Dooley's 
Yeast Powder ia used. Grocers sell it.—(Com. 
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(SepremBer 21, 1872. 
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FASHIONS for Fall & Winter 
Golden Opportunity. 





GODIVA. This Polonaise feone of our latest Paris Novelties- 
It contains many bew and beg valuable features. Witheut looping 


it can be worn ase | cpa brags ope se tgrartote 
Ls cul) 1b oa woes elagant Poicnast ornamen beck plece 


Peetpesceble be not canes dictateny const!- 
: ms ‘wera or not as as 
tating two entirely diferent Potocsise x o back piece 
is made in velvet or eatin, and richly trimmed, and comp- 
a brilliant toilet when worn with a house dress. 

variations it is well aor ene material. Takes lx 

pom ot ate Bates pacers wie: dete model OFF 
LLAR. See IUM O. below. . 
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Copvine Vener the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel ia equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


(ee 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LL DRUGGISTS aell PERRYS 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 
because it is reliable. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terma. Send 
for Circular containing references and particulars. 
Mra. C. C. THOMSON, 885 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JEEFERS, ,d!78, 
LADIES! "22%, 


MRS. C. G. PARKER 


Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
ladies, at a moderate charge.. Samples sent on receipt 
of 2cente. Refers, by permission, to Mesers. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., T1838 B way; Mr. James McCall, 548 Broad- 
way; Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.Q, New York City. 
For Circular (free), address “Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 
713 Broadway, New York City. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to 8. M. Peyrer, 818 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippera, Cushiona, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Sak for Oriental and Cam 
Chairs. Aled, Guipure and Point Laces, and materi 
for making thesame. Novelties in FTngCe, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kinds of stampingdone. Mon- 
rams and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
atk, or worsted, in artistic atyle, at the lowest prices. 











Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


Tt, DIES Send for Circular giving de- 
A scription of the most wonderful 
discovery in the world for beautifying the complexion. 
Freckles and Moth Patches removed in ten days. 
Warranted. Address 

Mrs. SHAW, 841 6th Ave., New York. 


URCHASES MADE of al) kinds after the 
fashions in Harper's Lazar, at New York prices, 
without commission. Orders over $25 sent express free, 
any where north of Washington and east of the Mis- 
elesippi. Address 8, D. P., Tribune Office, New York. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK, STRIPES, 


AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suings. 








emand. : 

We give this ae one of sever} 
mado in either velvet or cloth. crigice! 

cloth. Scolloped and bound with velvet ard*velvet buttons. 

Takes three yards of Indies’ cloth. Pattern, with cloth model, 60 
cents. See premium cer below. - 


i 
: 
E 
E 





We gives CLOTH MODEL with each pettern which SHOWS 
w 


ev seam, pl er, ete.. ho the 6 
Sanne eee howl will look when pomp - By the 


who can sew can FIN the 


use of oar Clo’ Modele-any 
ment as easily aa plainest. They aro PER- 


most dificult 
FECT GUID. 


Premium Offer ! 


If you write the following, viz. : 
(RURAL, 1170, 1165, 762), 
and sign your name, giving your P. O., Co., and State, 
and then inclose it, with One Dollar and Ten Cente, to 
us, we will make you a yearly subecriber to Smith's Il- 
lustrated Pattern Bazaar (begin with the present No.), 


‘and send to you by return mail all the patterns, with 


cloth models complete, of the three above engravings, 
as premium. Nov is the time to Subscribe ! 

Kither of the above patterns sent by mail upon re- 
ceipt of ita marked price. 


SMITH'S ILLUSTRATED 


PATTERN BAZAAR. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


Premium ! See above “ Premium Ofer.” 

It is the best and cheapest fashion magazine in the 
world. It isthe New York City ladies’ authority in all 
matters pertaining to toileta. It is the only fashion 
publication in this country that tmports Styles and sells 
patterns of them. 

The present number contains a large double-page 
Sashion plate, 11 by 2% inches, printed on beautiful, 
heavy, rose-tint paper; Foreign Correspondence; Crit- 
icisms; Stories; Hints, &c., &c., with information in 
detail upon all parts of ladies’, misses’, and children’s 
dress and dresa-making. . 

Also a Half-price Check, which entitles each holder 
to select any pattern contained in this number by 
sending half price. 

Single Copy. 25 Cents, 


The American News Co. supply the Trade. 
ew Catalogue of Fall and Winter Styles mailed 

upon receipt of stamp and address. ; 
Be particular to address, very plainly, 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Smith’s Pattern Bazaar, 
Sit Trordway, New York. 


of 
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ABXOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
have opened, 


FOR THE ACCOMMODATION OF STRANGERS 
VISITING THE CITY, 


A Choice Assertment of new 


FALL DRESS GOODS, SILKS, &c., &c., 
in all the : 
LATEST FALL COLORINGS. 


Also, 


A FINE LINE 
of 
GARMENTS 


SUITABLE FOR EARLY FALL. 


COR. OF BROADWAY & NINETEENTH ST., N. ¥Y. 


BARGAINS 
At JACKSON’S Mourning Store, 


No. 729 BROADWAY, corner of Waverley Place, N.Y. 
AN IMMENSE STOCK of FALL GOODS. 

French Cassimeres, 75c.; worth $1. French Meri- 
noes, $110; worth $1 30. Crape Cloth, S0c.; worth 
70c. Empress Cloths, from 60c. to §1 50. apace 
80c.; worth 40c. Alp 50c.; worth 65c. Tamise 
85c., and $1. Henrietta Cloth, 75c.; worth 
BLACK SILKS, $1 25 to $4. 

A Faull Line of Mixed Materials for Second-Mourn- 
ing Wear. SUITS, BONNETS, &c., &c. 

Orders promptly executed. 


HAI RR HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


82 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $9 00. 

82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
83 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 


Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 3 oz., 20 inches, 





only $4 50. 
BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
y curly. 

Size. My Price. Retailain N.Y. for 

Medium............. ST Wis vinswceens $10 00 

OC ueR aie cesee cu BO. oss sencwces 12 00 

Extra Large......... 10 00.........0005 15 00 


LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
22-inch Hair (naturally curly), only...... $8 00 
4 6“ 66 66 66 1 ee 8 50 
oe 4 a Me eats 450 


Frigzweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
Sarchase hair goods from the only bale importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 
CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 

Established 1848.< 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York City. 
Will send eoods Cc. ee by pe ; or by oe or 
e re on receipt of color and mone - 
fatered letter or P. O. aiomey order. oe 
Correspondence answered by inclosing two 8-cent 
lease mention Harper's Bazar when you write. 


Providence Wringer, 













NEW 1872. | 
OP Moulton Rolls, 
Te lt Most Durable; 
Double 
ps gory Easiest Work- 
= SS = ing 





CurvedClamp, 






MOULTO 
gee Tate of Af Noe Fin 
etal Journ 
Casings. 
NO WEAR OUT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren S8t., N. Y., and PROV., R.I. 


BEAUTIFUL LADIES, 


An old and valuable recipe for removing Freckles, 
Tan, oon he and especially for beautifying the 





complexion. The fn ents being perfectly harmless 

to the skin, and obtainable of any druggist. Sent for 

25 cents. Address Box 66, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, Y 
A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 


by the most eminent physicians. 
V ld by Druggists and Grocer U 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E 15 South William Street, New York. vy 


INFANTS. 


Do Your Own Printing 
WITHA NOVELTY PRESS! 


which still maintains its reputation as tho 
BEST PRESS EVER MADE 
FOR THHE PURPOSE! 


: Send for descriptive & illustrated Pamphict 

j toBENJ. O. WOODS, MANUFACTURER, 
J4)—351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts, Boston; 
Wa. Y. Epwanrps, 543 Broadway, N. Y; 
KELLY, HOWELL& Lup 1G, 0917 MarkctSt, 
Philadelphia; Jno, F. Eywarns, 603 North 
Fourth St, St. Louls; A. C. KELLOGG, R—55 
South Jefferon St, Chicago:...... Agents. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
Established by the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club, at Tremont Temple, Boston, begins Sept. 16,1872. 
Only artists of high grade as teachers. Address 
THOMAS RYAN, Boston, Mass. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For poticulsrs: address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Penr! St., New York. 


MON EY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Ontfits. Catsiogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M.Spenoxk, Brattleboro, Vt. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Are You a Bankrupt? 


fi Do not resent this question, reader. It is not animpertinence. We have no right 





to inquire into your business affairs, and don't intend to. But are you Bankrupt 


WANS vannawrs EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 





that moet 


we £5 
ro 


fousneas to 


refreshes, rean ea, 


Turn its reserves of latent strength and vitality into active, vital capital with 
ble of all tonics, that mildest of evacuants, that most genial 
of stomachics, that most salubrious of exhilaranta. It puts dyspepsia and bil- 
bt, cures constipation, braces the nerves, clears the brain, and 

and purifies the whole physique. Sold by all 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and | 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in country, and 80 arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making the 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining ‘all that is d ble with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his Doane, who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on al) matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this cataloguc may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
cherie In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
Offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of eve 
household. We are confident that this premium wi 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, addrese 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
&43 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
re Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The shoe achine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can ran it with ease; or an invalid, whose stren 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it orm the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, ringing, etc., it 
a noe a a thing of . gus = qoaciige moved 

y of the operator. justable 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve handa. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in lees than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 

leats, in leas time than the hands can fold them—in 

t, every description of sewmg is reduced from a 

uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 

ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sew ne) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
548 Broadway, New York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING’ § 


-“DOMESTIC’S 









> 


A DOMESTIC D> 


Luxury. 


A DOMESTIC 
Biessing. 


A DOMESTIC 
Necossity. 


“WILL LAST A Fay Cal 
LIFETIME.” —~@ 
Address oe 


“DOMESTIC” 8 M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. ¥. 


12 Choice Double Geraniumes for $1. 

12 Plants for a Fernery for $1. 

15 Flowering oo my choice, for $1 00. 
postpaid, 


All by mail, 
H. A. CATLIN, Corry, Pa. 








Address 





F K. PHOENIX, Bloomington Nurvery, DL ; 600 
e acres; 2ist year; 12 Green-Houses ; Buss, 
Hever Piants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cts. 


ADIES! 
Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 


wili prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


(Established 1807), 
155 CHATHAM ST., NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING. 


BARGAINS FOR CASH. 
Payments received in installments if desired. 








Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxw ro Fir any Ficung, and 
are fitted with the greatest accttracy, TUK NAMES AND DI- 
BKOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOUKTIUKR BKING PRINTKD ON 
RAO BRVARATEK PIKOK OF THK PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
ques by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
s taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shonider 
blades, and two inches above the fnllest part of the 





chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ et 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... % AT 


MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
to 15 vears old) of 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
8 yenrs Old).............000 eee ee 25 
CHILD’S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
CATS: OO) ie sic oe es ia cee cc vbeeehena ss ratte gtta tee 27 
BOY'S KNEE -BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET ar boy from 4 to 9 years old).... ‘* 29 
YOUTR'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, . 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 pean OND) gciciak hee os w8 a beeen ‘* 88 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and ae ss 85 
mee TE POLONAISE WALKING 


UT cia no Ss octane toned ews «chee as ‘ $7 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “¢ 43 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

6 to 15 years ON)... ... 00. ecw ccc wees enee ss 44 
GENTLEMAN'S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 

AND SMOKING-CAP. ...........ccccccuce “46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... 2 & 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... se 49 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with 8- Pleat Blonse, 


Apron-front Over-ekirt, and Walking Skirt. ‘* 50 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
fon Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “* 2 
LADY’S Seon WRAPPER. . 006.60 60005.+ “ 4 


LADY'S LINGERIE (Dreseing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemlee, and Drawers).........ccesc-sseeeee * 

PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt..........ccesssececsceee Hee 3S 

DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... “ 11 


SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Bloase, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
tean Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... s-a5 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
- ING SUIT, with Cape 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Dolly Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. * 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-ekirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for a from 5 to 15 years old)..... $s 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. * 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt.............ceeeeee “ 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years Old).........0. 0. se eee cues * 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 
PPR N IEG. afaiioisor4 a's! 0a 0eieietn'e oa eles # Gl er elgie o-e'e's o'er iolevesere 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... us 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dreas- 
ing GOWD); oicscsreosiascisnveslacdedscesets * 87 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 


In ordering, pleage i ae the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GENTS Wanted,.—Agents make more money at 
work tor us than ut anything else. Particulurs free. 
. Stinson & Oo., Fine Art Pudlishers, Portland, Maine. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


s 


BX & & BE 





BAZAR. 
Haurrr’s Macaziny, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrern'’s Werkiy, One Year...... 400 
Haerrer's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrenr'’s Magazine, Harrer’s Wrekt.y, and Harprr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazing, WERKLY, or 
Bazar tctll be supplied gratis for every; Club of Fiver 
Sunusoriuers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States {s for the 
Macazine 2% cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar. to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be nnderstood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Nambers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrerxry and Bazar commence 
with the vear. When no time is epecified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wiehes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the enbscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must he given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
pavable to the order of Harrer & Brornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. . 


Trrus FOR ADVERTISING IN Harper's PERIONICALS. 
Harper's Maaazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250: Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekl.— Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each inzertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$¢1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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THOMSON’S. 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


Glove Fitting Corset. 


No Corset has ever enjoyed 
such a world-wide sopular: 
ity. 

The demand for them is 
constantly increasing, 


BECAUSE 
THEY GIVE 


UNIVERSAL 
SATISFACTION, 
| Are Handsome, Durable, 
Bn use Economical, and 
NY A PERFECT FIT. 
Ask for THOMSON?S GENUINE GLOVE= 


FITTING, every Corset being stamped with the 
name THOMSON, and the trade-mark, a Crown. 


Sold by all First-Class Dealers. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


I. 

LITTLE FOLK LIFE. A Book for Girls. 
By Gait Hamitton, Author of ‘‘ Woman's 
Worth and Worthlessness.” 16mo, Cloth, 
90 cents. 








—— 
- 


> 









II. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With-54 
Illustrations by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents; Cloth, $1 25. Being Vol. ILL. of 
Harper’s HovsEHOLp DIcKEns. 


Also ready: 


OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Ilustrations 
bv J. Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; 
Cloth, $1 00. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 II- 
lustrations by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


III. 

LIFE OF MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. 
H. Grapstonz, Ph.D., F.R.S. 16mo, Cloth, 
90 cents. 

IV. 

THE MAID OF SKER. A Novel. By R. 
TD. BrackmoreE, Author of ‘‘ Cradock Now- 
ell,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Vv. 

MIDDLEMARCH, Vol. I. A Novel. By 
Grorce Exiot, Author of ‘‘ Adam Bede,” 
‘*Romola,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per vol. 
(Vol. I. Ready.) Uniform in appearance with 
Harper’s Library Edition of George Eliot’s 
Novels. = 


HARPER’S SMALLER HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Davip B. Scorr, 
Author of ‘‘A School History of the United 
States.” With Maps and Engravings. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


OMBRA. A Novel. . By Mrs. O_rpHant, Au- 
thor of ‘Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘‘ The 
Perpetual Curate,” ‘‘ Laird of Norlaw,” ‘‘ Ag- 
nes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


VIIL 
THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GER- 
MANY AND FRANCE, with a Diary of 
Siege Life at Versailles. By Brevet Major- 
General W. B. Hazen. U. S. A., Colonel 
Sixth Infantry. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


1X, 

THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. A 
Novel. By AntHony TROLLOPE, Author of 
‘* Ralph the Heir,” ‘‘Sir Harry Hotspur of 
Humblethwaite,” ‘‘ Phineas Finn,” &c. With 
Illustrations, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, 
$1 25. 

xX. 

THE UNITED STATES TARIFF AND IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE LAW (approved June 
6, 1872), together with the Acts of which it is 
amendatory, and a full Alphabetical Table of 
the United States Tariff; also a Table of In- 
ternal Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, and 
full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace E. 
DREssER. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


XL. 
A GOLDEN SORROW. <A Novel. By Mrs. 
CasHEL Hogy, Author of ‘‘A House of 
Cards,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





7 an & Broturns bars ee ae 
toor y mat tage part t 
United States, on rec of the price. as 


LUNDBORGS’ 


NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautifa] and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 


You ask WHY we can sel] 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
$2900? We auswer—lt costs 
Tess than $300to make any $600 
Piano sold through Agents, al] 
m of whom make 100 per ct.profit. 
me We haveno Agents, brit ship 
fee Cirect to familles at Factory 
y price, and warrant Five Years. 
x Send for ilustrated circular, in 
e which we refer to 800 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you may know), nsing our Pinnos in 40 Statesand Territories. 

U. &. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 
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Ts rather awkward con- 
fusion of persons may be 


taken as one of the penal: i 
po . ee oF 


ties paid for fame an 

ularity. Two young ladies 
were catechising their clase 
of children at the Sunday- 
school on the ninth chapter 
of St. Matthew. The class 
exhibited the usual dense 
rural ignorance, till at the 
thirty-fourth verse there 
came a transient spark of 
light. Their teacher asked 
them, “By whom did the 
Pha suy that our Lord 
cast ont devils?” There 
was a dead silence, follow- 
ed by leading questions to 
put them on the scent. ‘“ 4 
a great personage, was it ?” 
Silence. ‘‘By a—a_ great 
prince?” Silence. ‘‘ By the 
prince of—” The whole 
a in a perfect roar to 


rs 
se Wales, teacher!” 


ee 
A music-master is want- 
ed by a good many trades- 
men—to teach them the 
scales correctly. 


UV 
j 
" 


NN) Ra 
Wp y Hy es adh ie 
/, BT if) Wh ie : 


So 
Swniess Acam.—A 
t number of people 
ave been done brown at 

the sea-side this year. 


ee 
Fes Sruptrze—A fee to a 
quack, 


Men often criticise girls’ 
agoree but when a girl has 
- ew sald age of a owe 

e hink the fig- 
ure about right. ? 


ra 


ee 

A Lingrty or THE Press 
—Squgezing a pretty girl in 
a crowd. 


ona 
How do we know that 
Lord Macaulay regarded 
his great work as a fiction ? 
—Because he called it his— 


tory. : 
Sowing seed ia, no dou 


an active exercise, but mae it not also be considered a 
sedentary (seed-entry) occupation ? 


ero 

A Brt or Apvioz.—If you don't look carefully after 
the bits of your horses, you may one day be looking 
after the bits of your carriage. 

ED 

a on being asked whether he was weath- 
er- ssi said no, but, on the other hand, he was oth- 
erw 


ne 
A ka is a curious chap: when it’s wide awake 
it’s leaping. . 


You Brer!—A paper informs us that Elizabethstown, 
in Indiana, is called Betsey for short. It is not the 
Bess’t name they could have chosen for brevity. 


ee 
Faruine Meu.—There is always wet weather at 
sheep-washing. ; 


My first is quick, my second dead, 
i whole ae ast been shown 
To be my first, as I have read: 
So make the riddle known. 
Answer.—Livingstone. : 





A policeman was seen the other day during a rain- 
storm with an umbrella, trying to arrest the rain. 


— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Youna Brernez.—Because Benjamin Franklin was 
in the habit of kicking his aged mother, that is no 
reason why you should do so. Reason with the old 

rl first. Give her a Jolly Roce a ara. Ben knock 

er head against the wall: it is always better to try 
kindness. 

An Orogist.—We have no reason for supposing that 
batterflies object to having a pin stuck through them 
—on the Son Sy: 

A Paranr.—To make a boy a good ratter, clip his 
ears when young. 

Innocznozs.—The practice of striking the person you 
are betrothed to an unexpected and violent blow with 
the fist between the shoulders has always been looked 
upon as an indication of affectionate feelings. It will 
moet likely make him cough, but he is sure to like it. 
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DEFIANT DEFINITION. 
Bar-Marip. ‘We never serve any body who's had Sufficient; you’ve taken too 


much ajready—”’ 


Tuirsty Customer. ‘You'll ’xshcushe me, Maram! 


(Aic), bu’ I ’aven't had Enough !” 
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TAKING THOUGHT FOR THE FUTURE. 


“You seem to be a great Favorite with the Young Ladies of the House, Miss Mundayne?” 
“Yes; I’m always civil to Girls! One never Knows whom they may Marry, you know!” 


TRICKS UPON TRAVELERS. 


Younc Mivpy (to his uncle, who's never seen the sea). 
**'You want to know why the sea goes back, eh? W 
you see, the waves are caused by the little fishes wag- 
ging their tails; then they swim away in order to get 
caught by the fishing-smacks; and then, as they can't 
live without water, the sea follows them. This causes 
high tide and low tide.” (Uncle marvels at his neph- 


ew's knowledge.) : 


When does an infant evince a taste for a literary 
life ?—When it takes kindly to its squilis. 


nd 
A Noroziovus Bavesprorrze—Rain. 


A DISAPPOINTMENT. 


“Young man, do you ever drink?” asked a mild- 
looking man, accosting Jones. 

‘* Well, yes, thank you, as it’s a cold morning, I don't 
mind,” replied Jones, removing his quid of tobacco. 

** Don't do it avy more,” rejoined the mild man, “‘ or 
you will eventual y be utterly lost. Good-morning. 

eaven blese you!’ 


bide was Paris, the brother of Hector, like an in- 
expert bell-ringer ?—Because he made discord in a 
peal of bells (appeal of belles). 
nee 
Hor Mgrouants—Dancing-masters. 
ee : 


TREMENDOUS! 


‘‘ Josh, I say, I was going down the street the other 
aay gant eT seen it hi llow 1” 
ollow 
sy ased the same one leave !” 
‘¢ Did it take it’s trunk with it?” 
“¢ Oh, it left that for board !” 


ene 
Human Constaxor—Two fools promising to make 
a straight journey over a crooked road. q 


es 
Farmers are like fowls—neither will get full crops 
without industry. 


A Long Branch beauty was recently weighed in her 
promenade costume, and turned the scales at 165 
pounds. In her bath- 

ng dress she weighs 105 
pounds. 
See 

Although brevity is 
the soul of wit, did you 
eyer know a man more 
fonny when he was a 
little short ? 


a 

CounsEL (to witness). 
“Now, Sir, what is the 
character of the plaint- 
iff in this suit 2?” 

Witness. ‘‘ Her char- 
acter is slightly matri- 
monial.” 

Counsrt. ‘What do 
you mean by a slightl 
matrimonial character?” 

Wirtnzss. ‘‘ She's 
married seven times.” 











Ee 
A grocer had a pound 
of sugar returned, with 
a note saying, ‘‘J'oo 
much sand for table use, 
and not enough for 
building purposes.” 
———— 


It is an error to im- 
agine that women talk 
more than men. They’re 
lietened to more, that’s 
all. ; 

A poet has pot-hooked 
the following after-din- 
ner thought: “O kit- 
tens! in our hours of 
eare, uncertain toys and 
full of fleas; when pain 
and anguish hang o’er 
men, we turn you into 
sausage then.” 


——E—— 

‘*T resort to wine to 
stimulate my wits,” said 
a young spendthrift to 
an old one. 

‘¢ Ah,” replied the vet- 
crap, ‘‘that is the way I 
began; but now I have 
to resort to my wits to 
get my wind.” 

oe 

The only industrious 
loafers are the bakers. 

re 

Why are elections like 
tents ?—Becanse the can- 
vass ends at the polls. 


I may've ’ad too mush 


‘ra. Special advice: don’t 


HINTS TO TRAVELERS. 
METHOD OF OROSSING THE EQUATOR. 


You must sail about, if at sea, and walk about, if on 
land, until you see one of those numbers stuck up 
corresponding exactly to the number marked on the lines 
in the map. These numbers have been as carefuliy 
and systematically appointed to their particular spots 
as have those of the houses in our city streets. Off the 
coast of Africa, at sea, look out for Nos. 10 and 30. If 
on shore, for No. 20, No. 30, No. 40.° You'll find them 
first in your atlas. All excellent establishments, and 
equally to be recommended. Perhaps at No. 10 the 
sea-cooking is a trifle better than at No. 30, but that is 
all. The view on land from No. 20 is simply lovely. 
You look along the equator for miles, and if you have 
a room with a Sonthern aspect, it will be with great 
difficulty that you'll tear yourself away in order to con- 
tinue your aeeey Should you not patronize any one 
of these houses, the owners will be unwilling to render 
you any assistance, as their season is a very short one, 
and their sole means of subsistence are the summer 
tourists. 

Here, where there is a good deal of latitude about, 
you will be able to discuss the questions recently 
raised as to whether King David was a college-bred 
man, in consequence of his so often singing a song of 
degrees. Of course about this part of the world there 
are several colonies of genuine latitudinarians, and it 
is supposed that Bishop Colenso must have fallen in 
with some of them ‘before falling out with others. 
After ninety-five the latitudinarians are called longitu- 
dinarians. 

In going across the equator you'll make a regular 
picnic party of it. Champagne, sausages of the coun- 
try, African port, and Cape Frio potatoes. They call 
the last-named “ potaters” in t part. So the Ne- 
grotic poet sings: 


** On the equator 
I ate a potater. 
Gave up my Brahma, 
Worshiped the Lama.” 


At least four camels, two men, and a boy are required ° 


for crossing the equator. Don’t, if at sea, attempt to 
do it at high tide; wait for the ebb, which, as the nig- 
gers on the coast will tell 
you, is “‘ebber going on 
and off.” These nigyers, 
apropos, are of an ebber- 
ny color. 

From No. 20 on shore 
(if you patronize that 
Equatorial House) you 
will have a magnificent 
view of La Grande Saha- 


forget opera-glasses. 
a ooo 


A Missouri agricultur- 
ist tells a story of his 
having corn thirty-three = 1h) 
feet high, andexpects the y ! CHIN |) 
public to give ear to it. WH } H 


| 


—————_>——————— 

Locke, the author of a 
the moon hoax, instruct- 
ed a Jersey school-teach- 
er how to square the 
circle. Theman atonce 
conceded that a circle 
had 360 degrees. ‘‘ Now 
add a unit,” says Locke, 
““and you have 361, the 
square of 19: that 
squares the circle.” 
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—————— 

A comical verbal se- 
quence occurs in the 
yrogramme of a concert 
fately given by M. Gon- 
nod in London, the 
eighth number being 
thus inscribed, ‘‘ Song, 
‘She wandered down 
the Mountain-Side,’ ac- 
companied by the com- 
poser.” 

———$—————— 

The most important 
needle-work ever done 
in the world is supposed 
to have been done by the 
mariner’s compass. 


oo 
A school- master in 
Ohio advertises that he 
will keep Sunday-school 


twice a week—on Tues- 
days and Saturdays. 


ns 

The “heart” is the 
best card in the chance 
game of matrimony— 
sometimes overcome by 
diamonds and knaves 
often won by tricks, and 
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NOTES FOR THE TIMES. 


Sooners a not yet dull 
enough for the appearance 
of our old friend the gi- 
ganue gooseberry ; the only 
ruit we think about just 
now is the electric current, 
which has been so very 
prevalent of late. 

Very hot weather is al- 
ways exceedingly trying to 
many. Not a few of our 
friends are being so contin- 
nelly tried by it that they 
are to be found almost con- 
stantly at the bar. They 
take their sentence most 
calmly, and sometimes even 
ask for more. : 

Do not stand too much 
from your thermometer. 
When it is 98° in the shade, 
or any thing like it, have 
no compunction in tellin 
it such behavior is a grea 
many degrees too bad. 

This is a time when you 
should be careful even 
about your reading. It is 
an appropriate season to 
take up Snowball’s “ Trig- 
onometry;” and Parry's 
a a to the North Pole” 
would be conveniently re- 
freshing amidst any thing 
of a summary description ; 
and never go to the theatre 
unless it be to see an ice 
piece on, | such as the “ Froz- 
en 
Minin aii If you are of any reason- 
(Vena rane ygivals able age, nee all your ef- 
forts to get into some 
school. Remember, a man 
can not fail to enjoy his 
coo] days over again this 
eS ee weather. : 
Ani | Never miss your liquors. 
K them all well sorted, 
80 that you may be able to 
put your hand on any kind 
you want—in the dark, if 
necessary. 

Don’t forget to procure 
summer te-coats for 

you fire-pluces. They keep 
. e coal out. 
Have nothing to do with 
patent freezing - machines 
or blocks of ‘‘ Croton Lake;” rather keep your dic- 
tionary handy, and turn to its columns for ice when 
you want it. 

When every other method of keeping cool fails, sit 
in the sun and think of the price of oat. 

The simplest way of getting a nice scream ie to pinch 
a pear girl's arm, or er unawares. You need 
not look far for a spoon. 


—_———_ , 
Supr_emzntaL Treaty—‘‘I shall smoke, dear 
I’m married.” ae Cerney 


A Chi bridegroom is reported to have worn a 
diamond pin in his shirt bosom, and a sardonyx smile 
on his brow. 


.The time to possess your soul in patience fs when 
your hat blows off in the street, and your eyes are too 
full of dust to see which way it goes, 
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a GP 
A contemporary thinks that sky blue is a pectty color 
for ceilings, but not so tasty for country milk at eight 


cents a quart. ' 


What is the largest room in the world ?—The room 
for improvement. _ gg 


A little paradoxical, perhaps, but it appears that 
‘*blunt” people say very 2 share” things. 
Pe 
A down East shop-keeper advertises: “‘ Quart bow]s 
of all sizes for sale cheap.” The smaller sizes are to 
measure berries with. 


ae 
The reason why “‘ figures can’t lie” is plain. When 
they ’re-not running and mounting up, their nearest ap- 
proach to quiescence is in a standing account. 





A German the other day, reading an account of a 
meeting, came to the words, ‘‘ The meeting then dis- 
solved.” He could not define the meaning of the Jast 
word, so referred to his dictionary and felt satisfied. 
In a few minutes a friend came in, when he said, 
** Dey must haf very hot wedder dere. Iretan agount 
of a meeting where all de peoples melted away.” 
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SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 


A FRAGMENT. 


“Yes, Robert. But oh! do Look at the exquisite Evening Glow on yon Distant 


occasionally treated in a Hills! How Solemn! how Sublime!” 


shuffling manner, and 


then cut altogether. just do, won't it?” 


“Oh! stunning. Well, then 1 measured the Laundry—six feet by ten. That ’ll 
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‘**TOO GREEN !”—Drawn sy W. L. SHepparpv.—[{See Next Pace. ] 


634 


“TOO GREEN !” 
See illustration on first page. 


UCH is the damsel’s verdict on the cluster of 
grapes which she is coquettishly testing with 
the tip of her parasol. Her bashful lover looks 
as if he fancied that the words implied some 
covert sarcasm on himself—that she was “‘iron- 
ing” him, mayhap; and we are not quite sure 
that he io 1 in the right. ‘There is certainly 
an unmistakable air of verdancy about the.whole 
scenein which the swain does not play the least 
conspicuous part, and it is not impossible that 
the bright young girl toying with the grapes 
may find both fruit and youth too immature for 
her liking. 
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Charles Reade. 
Wilkie Collins. 


In the August Number of HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
is commenced a@ NEW NOVEL by CHARLES READE, 
entitled “ A SIMPLETON : A STORY OF THE Day.” 

A new novel by WILKIE COLLINS, entitled, 
“THE NEW MAGDALEN,” will be commenced 
in the October Number of the MAGAZINE. 

Ie New Subscribers will be supplied with 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE from the commencement 
of CHARLES READE’S story, in the August Num- 
ber, 1872, to the close of the Volume ending with 
November, 1873 —making SIXTEEN NUMBERS— 
FOR Four DOLLARS. 








Yarn Cut Paper Patterns of the Highland Suit 
jor Boy from 2 to § Years old; and the Double- 
breasted Facket, Shirt-Waist, and Knickerbockers 
Sor Boy from § to 10 Years old, tllustrated on page 
637; and also of the Basque with Grecian Cape, 
Opeh-front Over-Skirt, and Full-trained Skirt, 
illustreted on dowble page, are now ready, and will 
be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents each. For Complete List 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
on page 647. 

arn Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous patterns, illustrations, and descrip- 
tions of Ladies and Children’s Fall Dresses and 
Wrappings, Children’s Lingerie, Knitted Fackets, 
Capes, Petticoats, Hoods, Caps, Fichus, Slippers, 
etc., etc., with chorce literary and artistic aftrac- 
tions. 


MOURNING. 


COMPLAINT frequently to be heard 

during the last half century or so is 
one concerning the custom of wearing 
mourning for the dead. 

It seems to the complainants a foolish 

barbarous custom, much the same in 
nature as the gashing of face and arm by 
certain savages when celebrating the fune- 
real rites, and an inconsequent one, since 
the color of the mourning varies with the 
earth’s meridians—violet being the mourn- 
ing of courts, and yellow or black or white 
being the symbol of grief in several lands 
respectively. 

These complainants urge that as an out- 
ward expression the sad-colored garment is 
an idle thing, since crapes and bombazines 
can be worn over the coldest and most un- 
feeling hearts, while they are as often the 

‘shield of hypocrisy as of sorrow, and in so 
far as they are parts of form and ceremonial 
are but barriers between the wearer and 
much deep experience. They believe the 
custom also to be one involving a cruel tax 
on the poor, and on all those who, if not act- 
ually to be called poor, yet feel seriously in 
a& small economy any additional expense. It 
is, moreover, they claim, an outrage upon the 
finer feelings, which, at the moment when the 
beloved dead are lying in the house, must be 
laid aside for the discussion of goods and 
fashions, the cut of a bias, the depth of a 
fold, the width of a weed, the design of cap 
or cape or collar. They insist, too, that the 
whole thing is detrimental to health, occa- 
sioning morbid depression as it does, and at 
the same time requiring, for instance, the 
repeated inhalation of air confined behind a 
veil; so that, disguise it as we may, as con- 
tinual a sacrifice of human lives at the tomb 
of the newly dead goes on with us as with 
the ancients; and then, to crown the whole, 
we hear them talk of the suttee of the wid- 
ow’s veil—that kind shelter behind which 
she retires to hug her grief alone. 

These and a hundred other points the 
complainants set forth, and, like the deaf 
old man who took down his trumpet when 
another wished to say what he did not wish 
to hear, they refuse to listen to a word upon 
the other side. 

But there are many words to be said on 
the other side, and words of quite as mach 
weight. To answer one of the objections, 
for example, there is no need of any one’s 
wearing a veil across the face constantly: 
it is a thing for use upon occasion, when se- 
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clusion is particularly desirable, and it is not 
at all intended that any one should perpet- 
ually look at the world through its sombre 
folds till every thing acquires as sombre a 


tint. And for the morbid depression that 
its use may occasion, if one can not accept 
so great a fact of nature as death is, but is 
to be tortured by any reminder of it, one had 
best sit down and do nothing else but try 
and be reconciled to the fate which comes 
to all, and which, being universal, can hard- 
ly be evil. 

But this special objection to the wearing 
of mourning is, in fact, an unreal one, and is 
generally used, we imagine, by those who 
mourn the least. Life and health are not 
80 very precious to those whose hearts are 
breaking; to the real mourner the veil is 
something sacred, the sad garment a com- 
fort, and every time it is put on the mourner 
feels as if doing one last service to the loved 
and lost. 

This same ead garment is, indeed, a shield 
between the mourner and many rude blows: 
gayety at which one cringes is subdued a 
little by the sight of it; words and explana- 
tions as to conduct and emotions are ren- 
dered unnecessary ; and one passes through 
the bitter experience of the years of afflic- 
tion cheered in some small degree by the 
involuntary kindness and deference that it 
calls forth from all those who have been 
spared like pain. 

It may be that in wearing mourning, in 
paying such token of respect to the dead, 
one is no wiser than those who sacrifice to 
the manes of the departed; but if it helps 
the wearer and hurts no one else, why should 
such comfort be denied usf Bright colors, 
gay raiment, are a mockery to us when our 
soul sits in sackcloth and ashes, and it does 
not follow that we are rebellious or vile be- 
cause when the light has gone out of our 
life we sit a little while in the dark. It is 
well said that the death of our dear ones, in 
the end, strips from our eyes the film that 
hindered our seeing the glory and light be- 
yond this life; but when such film is stripped 
away even from the physical eye, we are 
forced to stay a while in shadow before we 
may see the glory of the sun. 

It is certainly true that the custom in- 
volves heavy expenditure on the part of 
those often unable to meet it without pinch- 
ing themselves otherwhere. Yet is it from 
those we hear murmuring? By no means. 
Spent otherwise, the same money procures 
but alleviation of their lot, and this is an 
alleviation they desire the most—the com- 
fort and happiness of mourning their dead 
with as much respect as the rich yield to 
theirs. But as to the fancy concerning the 
outrage upon the finer feelings by the intru- 
sion of dress-makers and trades-people with 
their wares at a time when those feelings 
are sorest, that we think will be found on 
examination to be a healthy intrusion, rather 
than the contrary. Itis possible that there 
are families who live in such an ideal state 
—and indeed we have known them—as to 
be able fully to realize that death is but the 
withdrawing of a curtain, the opening of a 
door, the passing from room to room of our 
Father’s house. But to the majority of us 
it is, and must be for many generations to 
come, a thing through which we see our 
friends pass, and leave us for a while the 
prey to pangs of grief; and in the long days 
before we give the cherished dust back to 
the bosom of the great mother, constant re- 
flection on our loss, and on the themes whose 
dark and mighty pinions overshadow it, is 
something capable of stringing the tired 
nerves up to a pitch of insanity; so that 
whatever breaks the strain, whatever trivi- 
al incidents of domestic life can invade the 
hour, are a blessing. The very arrangement 
of the funeral proprieties, the recalling of 
names, the dictation of notes, the counting 
of coaches, all which mast be done by some 
one, trying though it be, is yet merciful; 
and it is only a poor and vapid soul that, 
mourning or no mourning, can not take away 
from the experience all the treasure it has 
the strength to carry. We doubt, indeed, 
if ceremonials are any hinderance to deep 
feeling, though they perhaps break tne fall 
of the wave which we could not receive in 
its full force and live. There is a profound 
wisdom, a healthy habit, in the preparation 
of paraphernalia that forces the bride to 
cease thinking altogether of her lover and 
her love; in the decoration of the bride till 
she is filleted and bound with flowers like a 
lamb led to the altar that causes the groom 
to feel perchance something more deeply the 
religious significance of the action to which 
he is a party. And doubtless there is much 
of the same wisdom in the conventionality 
of mourning garments and funeral observ- 
ances. 

The accepted rules of society are not, aft- 
er all, a capricious conglomeration of chance 
whims and notions. They area slow growth 
of the necessary regulations which bind the 
entire fabric together, as the long grass roots 
and fibres bind the sandy dunes of sea-shores. 
No rule has been given till its need has been 





felt, or been accepted till its value has been 


recognized. They are the accumulation of 
past generations, modified and perfected by 
the wants of the present one, and guarded 
by the “ general sense of most.” And it will 
usually be seen that what they demand is 
best for every one upon the whole, and that 
those who defy these rules do not merely 
set society at naught, but their own happi- 
ness and comfort, which the long practice 
and experience of society have found the best 
means of securing to them by such way, and 
no other. The person who, in a community 
holding established canons of the fit and 
becoming, dares to set up a new standard 
should be very sure that such a standard has 
incontestable advantages over the prevail- 
ing custom; that it is more comfortable, 
more virtuous; at once more elevating and 
more humanizing. But whether in such in- 
stances as that of which we speak the com- 
plainants are right or wrong, personal liber- 
ty remains the same, the most sacred of all 
rights; and while claiming for these the 
right to wear orapes if they will, we would 
allow those a corresponding right to go with- 
out them. Grief is an arbitrary fact, and 
none of us escape its yoke. If there are any 
strong enough to dispense with outward ex- 
pression, it is well; but for most of us that 
expression is a solace; and doubtless it is 
equally to be found in the sackcloth and 
ashes of the ancient, the Quaker’s garb of 
unchanging gray, the white robe of the 
Swedenborgian, or the black one of those 
who choose to wear it. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Getting the Best. 


Y DEAR GEORGE,—Some time ago I 
opened my newspaper, and I saw a line 
constantly repeated in the advertising col- 
umns, “Get the best! Get the best!” I 
looked more closely to see what the best 
was, and discovered that it was a certain 
preparation of mustard. It was a wise deal- 
er who wrote the advertisement; for who 
would not get the best mustard? And what 
could be more convenient than to be told 
where to find it? Indeed, I was very grate- 
ful to this merchant of mustard, until the 
next morning I saw the same exhortation ap- 
plied to another preparation of mustard by 
another merchant, and I ruefully perceived 
that I was at sea again, and knew not the 
best mustard. Since then I have often re- 
marked the same invitation addressed to the 
public by a score of rival dealers in the same 
commodities; so that no words now are 
more commonplace and unmeaning, when I 
see them in an advertisement. 

But while they have lost their point as 
applied to any particular preparation of mus- 
tard, they have atill a wonderful significance. 
If we should see upon the curb-stones or 
along the gutters a placard exhorting us to 
repent, for the kingdom is at hand, we should 
smile at the mad fancy of some itinerant 
preacher who was striving to excite a sensa- 
tion. But although for his especial purpose 
an offensive placard, yet the warning would 
be still independent of the uses to which it 
was compelled. Amidst the selfish fury of 
the street those words would suggest those 
higher thoughts, those eternal relations, 
which are the only permanent possessions. 
In the bustle, the brilliancy, the fashion, the 
suffering, the crime, and filth of the highway 
we should feel as we read those words as if 
we heard the voice again crying in the wil- 
derness, ‘‘ Repent, repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand!” 

In the same way, as I read regularly 
through my paper, and consider the petti- 
fogging and insincere smartness of some of 
the articles, and the pseudo-patriotism and 
factitious virtue of the speeches, and then 
ascending to the advertisements, am be- 
sought to get the best—mustard or maga- 
zine or ginger-beer—the familiar words lin- 
ger in my mind. The best—what is the 
best? ‘What is truth? asked jesting Pi- 
late, nor staid for an answer.” But for Pi- 
late the test question is not, What is truth? 
but, Do I seek forit? So with us, dear boy, 
it is not whether we have the best mustard, 
but whether we have tried to get the best. 
The practical difficulty is, that we insist that 
our brand is the best because we have paid 
money for it and happen to have it. When 
we say, Get the best, we really mean, Get 
mine, get such as I get. For to own that 
ours is not the best would be to impeach 
our own judgment or our own generosity. 

I goto hear my young friend Clericus, who 
has just graduated at Andover, or Princeton, 
or New Haven, or Newton, or Middletown, 
or Madison, or Cambridge—I really forget 
which—and he preaches an excellent ser- 
mon from that glorious text, ‘“‘Prove all 
things, hold fast that which is good”—I 
think those are the words. The moral of 
his discourse is the exhortation of the mus- 
tard merchant, Get the best. I listen with 
my ears and my heart. But while I feel 
his sincerity, I also see with regret that he 





misses what seems to me the true spirit of 
his text, which is to prove, to try, and only 
to hold fast after trial. But he seems to 
think that the important part is the hold- 
ing fast, and I observe that, after all, what 
he is really trying to do is to persuade me 
to hold fast that which thinks to be good. 
And to my greater sorrow he plainly inti- 
mates that if I prove for myself, and hold 
fast what he does not think is good, he must 
regard me as given over to the buffetings of 
Satan. 

It is the usual way, and I ought not to be 
surprised. Nearly forty years ago a rev- 
erend gentleman defined “republican lib- 
erty” as “liberty to say and do what the 
prevailing voice and will of the brotherhood 
will allow and protect.” Read to-day, how 
comical that is! When I think of the prog- 
ress we have made in that direction within 
forty years, what ueems impossiblef Yet 
you see that the reverend gentieman’s the- 
ory was not that we should get the best, 
but what our neighbors wished us to have. 
’Tis the very doctrine of Cleri¢us. “Hold 
fast what I think is good.” But the mis- 
chief of that doctrine is, that good would 
never be better. It is only those who prove 
all things for themselves, and hold fast what 
they think good, although their neighbors 
think it the very sum of all evil, who con- 
stantly make the good better and lift the 
world along. 

I wish Clericus were like the hen who 
hatched ducks, and with perfect equanimity 
saw them take to the water. I don’t know 
whether hens are familiar with Dr. Watte 
his hymnns; but that hen was satisfied, as 
she contemplated her unique offspring, that 
“twas their nature to.” In other words, 
she wished them to prove all things, and 
hold fast what they thought good. They 
took to the water. Amen, said mother hen; 
let them get the best for themselves. In- 
deed, her resignation, or, more truly, her wis- 
dom, was like that of the brave Sir Humph- 
rey Gilbert. ‘We are as near to heaven by 
water as by land.” Isuppose Clericus would 
be mortified—if it really were at Princeton 
that he graduated—f one of his flock should 
tell him that he had become a Methodist, or 
a Baptist, or an Episcopalian, or an Israelite, 
because of Clericus’s preaching. ‘You told 
me,” the sheep would say, “to prove all 
things, and hold fast what I found to be 
good. I have obeyed to the letter. Your 
views seem to me to be wrong, and those 
which you oppose right, and I have there- 
fore been made an Armenian by your Calvin- 
istic preaching.” 

I say that I fear Clericus would be morti- 
fied, but he ought not to be. He ought to 
say to his hearer, “I told you to get the 
best, not to get mine, and so God speed you.” 
Do you reflect, my friend George, that if that 
had been always the principle of Clericus’s 
profession, oceans of blood cruelly shed and 


‘naotold suffering would have been spared 


the world, and that we should all have been 
infinitely happier to-day? If the Christian 
Church had said from the first, “Get the 
best,” and practiced its own preaching, what 
a heaven the world would be! And when 
we come to look at history closely we shall 
find that it is mainly the story of the effort 
to practice the apostle’s exhortation, “ Prove 
all things, hold fast that which is good.” 
Wars every where and always have been 
chiefly efforts of one man, or one nation, or 
one sect to make others hold fast what the 
first thonght good. Servetus proves for 
himself and tries to bold fast the result. 
But it is not Calvin’s result, so Servetus 
burns. The old Church said, “I have the 
only good worth holding fast. You will 
die eternally if you don’t agree. Now you, 
my good heretic, undertake to prove for 
yourself and to hold fast what you and not 
I find to be good. If I leave you to your- 
self, you will persuade others to do the same 
thing. I won’t have it. Promise to hold 
fast what I say to be good, or the stake is 
ready.” 

This, in religion, is precisely the same doc- 
trine which our reverend friend from whom 
I quoted laid down in politics. Liberty, he 


said, is liberty to say and do what our neigh-. 


bors approve. And there is that tone in the 
sermon of Clericus. He seems to say, hon- 
estly, I am sure, but fatally, “ Hold fast what 
the rest of us believe.” Have they sufficient 
reason for their faith? Is it a sincere faith, 
or only a tradition? Why should they de- 
cide for me? What is acquiescence worth 
as a substitute for real belief? These ques- 
tions and a thousand more Clericus does not 
ask. Torquemada’s faith could not be deep- 
er or surer than that of a hundred fellow-be- 
ings whom he burned, and to each of whom 
the apostle had said, as to him, “Hold fast 
that which is good.” The Heavenly warrant 
of every man whom Torquemada burned to 
burn him was exactly the same as that which 
he claimed. The apostle nowhere says hold 
fast what your neighbors approve; and as [ 
ponder the woe which the doctrine of the rev- 
erend gentleman, which is the same as that 
of Torquemada, has brought upon the world, 
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I look at my newspaper and read, “ A 1 Mus- 
tard! Get the best!” And I see in it the 
rule of haman wisdom and happiness. 

It is the rule of perfect charity, and there- 
fore of good manners. Sir Launcelot sees the 
shield to be silver, Sir Galahad sees it to be 
gold. Let each prove for himself, and hold 
fast what he finds. Should they lay lance 
in rest and rush upon each other, as they 
fell mortally stricken, each, as he rolled upon 
the ground and beheld what the other saw, 
would exclaim, “ Brother, forgive me; you 
were right,” and so die. And because we 
will not listen to the wisdam of the mustard 
merchant, we are more careful of our opin- 
ions than of the spirit of our opinions and 
our mental disposition. It is probably of 
much less importance what we believe than 
how we believe it. That is to say, love, 
charity, generosity, hospitality of soul, are 
much more essential to spiritual progress 
than any set of opinions. We must hold 
moral as we do physical truth, subject to 
the correction of higher and clearer light. 
Prove all things; get the best. But how 
prove every thing if we reject any thing? 
How say what is absolutely best so long as 
something claims to be better? My dear 
boy, if we join any church, let it be the 
Church Catholic—in other words, the Church 


| Universal, which is named so because it is 


always open upon all sides to all truth, like 
the Eastern khans, which have no gates, but 
stand open night and day forever to all trav- 
elers. I will obey the mustard merchant; 
I will get the best. But Ido not promise 
to find that his is the best. I will hold it 
fast only if I find it good. 
Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BOY'S HIGHLAND 8UIT. 


HE Highland suit of which we give a cut 
paper pattern is universally worn by boys 
who are too small for trowsers. This suit is ex- 
ceedingly comfortable for fall and winter. The 
vest and jacket amply protect the body, and the 
thickly pleated kilt skirt hangs closely and warm- 
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e ly about the limbs. When cold weather arrives, 


thick woolen stockings extending above the knee 
will be added ; but for the present intermediate 
season short half-hose are worn, leaving part of 
the bare limb visible in true Highland fashion. 
A plaid kilt, with black or brown velveteen jack- 
et, and a Scotch cap of velveteen with a plaid 
band, is the regular Scotch suit. Plaid suits, 
however, are not now as popular as suits of a solid 
color, such as Lincoln green, navy blue, cadet 
gray, or dark brown, made by the pattern of the 
Highland suit. Ladies’ cloth, twilled cloth, 
tweed, and fine gray flannel are the materials 
used. Gilt or steel buttons are used on these 
solid colors, and the trimming is black silk braid 
and binding. Very handsome kilt suits are made 
of Lyons velvet, either black or brown, and cost 
$10. From $12 to $20 is the range of prices for 
woolen suits. The scarf and pouch are not used 
with suits of plain color. Solid-colored stock- 
ings, either scarlet, blae, or white, are also pre- 
ferred to the plaid and striped hose formerly worn 
with these suits. 

A cut paper pattern is given of a school suit 
for boys who have left off wearing petticoats. 
The ‘‘ roundabout” and knickerbocker pantaloons 
are of simple shape, and easily made. Heavy 
Scotch cheviot of dark color, with almost in- 
visible lines of white, is much worn by small 
boys. It is serviceable, does not show soil, and 
wears well. For more dressy suits dark blue and 


_ green cloth are chosen. 


TRAINED HOUSE DRESS. 


A cut paper pattern is also given of a trained 
house dress. The dress illustrated is of heavy 
black faille, and this model may be used for color- 
ed silks also. The skirt is the length now worn for 
reception and carriage dresses. The illustration 
shows the tablier trimming now ia vogue. The 
open over-skirt is very bouffant behind, and re- 
cedes from the waist, leaving the front width flat 
and without fullness. The basque has a heart- 
shaped neck and open sleeves. The trimming 
extends straight up the front over the button- 
holes in the way seen on most imported dresses 
this season. The novelty of this dress is the 
Grecian cape that gives an appearance of breadth 
of shoulders. It is simply a bertha of foundation 
net covered with overlapping folds of silk, and 
made to fit smoothly over the upper part of the 
corsage. The folds may be alternately of silk 
or velvet, or else altogether of velvet. Grecian 
capes of lace are also worn. This dress, worn 
with a cashmere or velvet Dolman, is handsume 
enough for afternoon receptions, church wed- 
dings, and ceremonious visits ; its trained skirt, 
however, limits it to carriage and house wear. 


BLACK SILKE SUITS. 


Black silk costumes for the street show kilt- 
pleated or flounced back breadths and tablier 
fronts. Very full bias ruffles, with box-pleated 
and kilt-pleated flounces, are the hand-made 
trimmings, with embroidery, jet, passementerie, 
lace, and most elaborate fringes. A suit worthy 
of description consists of but two pieces, a basque 
and demi-train. It has an over-skirt, but this is in 
separnte breadths, sewed in with the seams of the 
lower skirt. The basque has three seams down 
the back, exclusive of the side forms. On the 
skirt there are box-pleated flounces caught up at 
the lower edges to show full donble gathered 
ruffles beneath. The over-skirt is trimmed with 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





a bias band headed by five very narrow folds in 
a cluster. 


CAMEL’8-HAIR COSTUMES. 


Full suits of the roughly twilled camel’s-hair 
introduced last year are imported for midwinter 
suits. They are gray or brown, and are trimmed 
with a narrow fringe of brown fur called bear 
fringe. They are made with two skirts and a 
postilion-basque with a cape. 

Camel’s-hair polonaises are in the loose polo- 
naise shape shown in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V., or 
else the back of the corsage forms a plain basque, 
or one with postilion pleats. Heavy wool em- 
broidery, done in vines and flowers of many 
shades of the color of the polonaise, is the trim- 
ming most Cee seen on new garments of 
camel’s-hair. The worsted guipure called yak 


- lace edges the garment. 


CONTINENTAL VESTS, BASQUES, ETC. 


Long Continental vests, extending far below 
the waist, are being made with silk and woolen 
suits. They form the front of polonaises, and 
are usually of a darker shade than the dress 
proper. An olive brown cashmere suit, with a 
darker brown gros grain vest, revers, cuffs, and 
facings of flounces, is a very stylish suit. Black 
silk suits have black velvet vests. The newest 
fancy has the dress corsage meeting at the 
throat, concealing the vest there, and gradually 
widening to the end of the long vest. A lace 
spiral is added in the back and front of vest-po- 
lonaises. 

Instead of being edged with ruffles of silk or 
of lace, many basques are now merely corded on 
the edges, or else finished with a piping fold in 
the way seen on riding-habits. This simple 
fashion is stylish and inexpensive. Sleeveless 
basques of cashmere or of velvet will again be 
worn over silk bodies of the same color, with 
coat sleeves of silk. Sleeveless polonaises have 
also grown into popularity. A favorite costume 
for fall has the skirt and coat sleeves of black 
silk, while the sleeveless polonaise is of gray 
cashmere or of heavy gray pongee. A plum- 
colored suit is made in the same manner of 
cashmere and fuille. 


TWEED SUITS. 


Substantial suits of gray tweed, like twilled 
flannel, are neatly and stylishly made. A wide 
gathered flounce scalloped and braided trims the 
skirts. The basque is heavily braided, and a 
short talma completes the costume. 


YACHTING COSTUME, 


An appropriate costume imported for autumn 
yachting is of navy blue serge, trimmed with 
white Hercules braid piped with pale blue cash- 
mere, It has a loose belted polonaise with sailor 
collar, and a short skirt with Spanish flounce. 


BALL DRESSES. 


A ball dress of white tarlatan is made up in 
the new design that discards over-skirts. It has 
a demi-trained skirt trimmed with three deep, 
straight, gathered flounces on all the breadths 
but the front. Each flounce is headed and 
edged by a thick ruche of bias tarlatan laid in 
treble box-pleats. The flounces are placed quite 
apart from each other, and three ronleanx of 
white satin fill up the space between. The front 
breadth has a kilt pleating to the knee, with a 
ruche on the lowest edge, and three ruches curved 
on the top of the breadth to form a tablier. 
Lengthwise bows of white satin and tarlatan are 
on the side seams to hide the termination of the 
flounces. Flowers are mingled with the satin 
loops. The pointed low corsage is of white sat- 
in, and is worn with a tarlatan fichu trimmed 
with satin rouleaux and aruche. Thisis anex- 
cellent model for bride-maids’ dresses. 

An India sky blue faille, made in the same 
manner, is trimmed with embroidered flounces 
of white gauze. 


GROS D’ORLEANS. 


A new repped fabric imported for making and 
trinaming bonnets is called gros d’Orleans. This 
is a soft, supple goods, with a silken surface thrown 
up on both sides, though the filling that makes 
the heavy reps is of fine wool. The new tints, 
serpent (a yellow-green shade), bronze, deep gre- 
nat, and réséda, are all shown in this fine flex- 
ible fabric. It is effectively used in combina- 
tion with velvet. 


FALL BONNETS. 


The beauty of fall bonnets consists in their 
rich fabrics, exquisitely combined colors, their 
tinted feathefs, bronzed leaves, and fine laces. 
Of their heterogeneous shapes there is little to 
be said; they are simply caricatures, and lead- 
ing milliners say they must be greatly modified 
to make them popular. 

The most conspicuous change is in the way 
the bonnet is to be worn. The head covering, 
whether bonnet or hat, is to be placed far back 
on the chignon, leaving the forehead and frizzed 
front hair quite uncovered—a fashion that mil- 
liners say is generally unbecoming. High revers 
coronets are on almost all bonnets, and capes 
are scarcely seen at all. Long ends and loops 
of ribbon and lace, three or four of each, hang 
from the back of the bonnet low down on the 
shoulders. A folded band encircles the crown, 
and the left side is the base from which spring 
trimmings that pass directly across the crown. 
These trimmings are usually two long wide 
loops laid upward on the crown, a sharp-poifited 
wing (blue-green wings are most used), and two 
ostrich tips that curl over the top to the right 
side, and give additional height to the crown. 
A jet ornament is on the right side, and some- 
times a jet bandeau is in front. Bonnets and 
ronnd hats are trimmed similarly; their only 
difference exists in the strings, and these are 
often omitted from the new sailor bonnet. 


BLACK BONNETS. 


Black velvet bonnets are enlivened by facings 
of fuille of pale tint, such as ciel blue, réséda, 
and plum-color. One of Virot’s tasteful bon- 
nets is of black velvet laid plainly on the crown 
and coronet and piped with sky blue faille. Two 
great loops on the left side show their blue fuille 
lining; a wing of bronze and blue is stuck in 
the loops, and a vine of bronzed leaves with a 
faded tea-rose is pendent in a lace scarf and 
loops behind. A plainer bonnet is of soft black 
straw with a velvet coronet; wide black watered 
ribbon and réséda velvet are twined about the 
crown, a jet ornament is on the side, and a long 
black ostrich feather curls over the crown and 
falls on the chignon. A black velvet bonnet 
with rose faille facings has the coronet studded 
with fine jet; watered black ribbon surrounds 
the crown, and pink and black ostrich tips curl 
over it. A bonnet of black velvet and peacock 
blue is made in the manner just described. 

A Nile green velvet hat has facings of deepest 
myrtle green. Nile watered ribbon and a wil- 
low plume of pale and dark green complete the 
trimming. 

The new sailor bonnet, shaped like a dailor 
hat, is shown in black and colored velvet. Col- 
ored felt round hats are of graceful shape, with 
merely a wide hat-band, wing, and ostrich tip. 

A mourning bonnet from Virot’s is fine straw 
in sailor shape, with a lustreless silk scarf wound 
around the crown. ‘Two jet feathers are on the 
left side with two loops of the silk; a long black 
ostrich plume passes over the crown and falls 
behind. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Tar- 
LOR; and BaLLarp & HAtLer. 





PERSONAL. 


EIGHT years ago one of the girls of the United 
Presbyterian Mission Schools in Cairo, Egypt, 
was married to the Mahrajah DHULEEP SINGH. 
In celebration of that event, this year, as hereto- 
fore, he has sent to the mission his check for 
$500. He feels pleasantly about it. 

—Seiior DuENna, the deposed President of San 
Salvador, who has been spending a little time 
here en route to Europe, is a lawyer, and a man 
of fortune—estimated ata million of dollars, one- 
half of which came to him with his wife. For 
four years, the term of his banishment, he will 
reside in Paris. Even that is not very ‘“‘ bad to 
take’’—four years in a gay capital, with seventy 
or eighty thousand a year, a nice wife, and the 
prestige of an ex-President. 

—An idea of the vast wealth and the com- 
mand of the wealth of others possessed by the 
great bankers of Europe may be inferred from 
the faet that the RoTHscHILpDs’ subscription to 
the last French loan amounted to ,000,000, 
and that of the BaRING@s to $220,000,000. One 
gentleman alone, a member of the House of 
Commons, put down his name, through the 
ROTHSCHILDS, for $40,000,000. 

—The last London Figaro has this curious 
pa ph about Mario: “The private sub- 
scription in aid of Signor Mario is progressing 
wonderfully well, several thousand pounds be- 
ing already collected. The eminent tenor has 
concluded an engagement with M. Maurice 
STRakoscH for an extended concert tour in the 
United States in company with Madame Car- 
Lotta Patti. He is under bond, with a heavy 
eee f to Mr. Gre not to sing again in En- 

and. 

5 —Governor Horrman’s fair daughter, Miss 
Kate Horrmay, is thus graceful compliment- 
ed by ‘‘Margery Deane,”’ the Newport corre- 
spondent of the New York Hvening Muil: “A 
word about the beiles of the season. I pass b 
the woman who for many years, it is said, has 
reigned, and is by no means ready to retire on 
t honors, to a pretty, unassuming little New 
orker, the daughter of your highest dignitary. 
She is indebted to nature only for her charms, 
and belladonna, black-lead, and lily-white are 
not to be found on her toilette-table. This little 
flower is a charming and refreshing contrast to 
the fearfully and wonderfully made-up woman 
first mentioned.” 

—Miss JEWETT mangnlee of a gentleman in 
the Treasury at Washin on, has lately made 
her début at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. Her 
mother is the authoress of ‘The old Corner 
Cupboard”? and ‘From Fourteen to Four- 
score,’’ lately published. Miss Jewett at first 
Pee to go in for opera, having a fine voice, 

ut afterward concluded that the drama was her 
forte. She is said to be refined, clever, and em!i- 
nently right in every ose 

—Mrs. ResBecca R. Pomeroy, of Newton, 
Massachusetts, writes to the Boston Watchman 
and Heflector refuting the statement in Colonel 
Lamon’s book that ABRAHAM LINCOLN had no 
religious belief. She gives several instances 
during the late war where he expressed his be- 
lief in, and dependence on, God, and in the ef- 
ficacy of prayer. Whatever may have been his 
notions in early life, it seems to be certain that 
the sober second thought of his later years, tem- 
pered, doubtless, by great solicitude for the coun- 
try, and the loss of his son, led him to believe in 
the Christian religion. 

—DE£&JAZET, one of the cleverest of modern 
French actresses, and now in her seventy-fifth 
year, is drawing crowds nightly at Marseilles 
and dances with the greatest ease, grace, an 
dexterity. 

—A daughter of General BrrneEr is learning to 
set t Pe in the office of the Boston Gazette, as a 
quaiification for editing a paper in the South. 

—Miss SneapD (‘‘ Miss Grundy’’), one of the 
most entertaining and industrious of the lady 
correspondents at Washington, has been en- 
gaged to make a weekly mélange of the best that 
goes on there next winter for one of the leading 
weekly journals of London. 

—It is announced in the World that Mr. Man- 
TON MARBLE is so far recovered from his some- 
what protracted poor turn as to warrant his 
speedy resumption of the editorial management 
of that paper. 

—The Kev. Huca StoweLL Brown, who is 
just now the prevailing sensation in Baptist cir- 
cles in this city, is the son of a Church of En- 
gland parson, and was educated for a railway 
engineer. He is a clever man, very, and takes 
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odd titles for his lectures, such as “ The Devil's 
Meal is all Bran,’’ ‘“‘There’s nae Luck about the 
House,”’ ‘* Penny - Wise and Pound - Foolish,” 
‘Stop Thief,’ ‘Five Shillings and Costs,”’ 
‘“* Taking Care of Number One,”’ etc., ete. 

—Romance in little: party named MaTrcuett; 
doctor ; resides in Illinois. In 1865 he was pass- 
ing through Chicago, and while waiting for 
train at the dépdét saw a lady with a child in her 
arms also waiting for train. Child was sudden- 
ly seized with violent sickness. Mother seri- 
ously alarmed. Doctor rushed to assistance. 
Child restored before train started. Lady’s 
heart won. Expressions of gratitude. Doctor 
went off on Ars train. ee inquired name of 
preserver. Found it out. Yearselapse. A few 
months ago the lady died in Aberdeen, Scotland, 
and in her will bequeathed to her benefactor the 
sum of $100,000. Money deposited in bank. 
Matcuett tickled. 

—The French Countess de Macrolly, whose 
husband was killed in the Franco-German war, 
has taken the veil as a Sister of Charity. She 
was once a reigning beauty. 

—The Princess Satm-SaLm, well remembered 
in this city, and favorably remembered on the 
Continent for her devotion to “‘ poor CarRLotta,”’ 
has become a convert to Catholicism, and, weary 
of fashionable life and the world’s people, has 
entered a convent at Innspriick, in the Tyrol. 
By birth she is an American. Her nume was 
AGNES LECLERCQ, and her life has been a ro- 
mance. At one time she was a circus rider. 
She saved her husband's life in Mexico, and got 
him restored to his military rank in Germany. 
He was killed at Gravelotte at the head of his 
regiment. 

—There are instances in this country, espe- 
cially in New Engiand, where the minister sticks 
to his congregation with as much tenacity as an 
English rector does to a good living. For in- 
stance, there is the Rev. Dr. ELDRIDGE, of Nor- 
folk, Connecticut, who was installed Aree of 
his congregation forty years ago. He is the old- 
est Congregational minister in the State. Next 
to him stands the Rev. Dr. REI», of Salisbury, 
who was installed in 1836. 

—M. JULES JANIN sends forth to the world his 
Opinion that ae ee veE END is the most illus- 
trious poet on this planet. 

—Hiram Powers is now Bir Hrram, having 
been made by the Emperor of Brazil a Knight 
of the Order of the Rose. ‘‘Carry the news,”’ etc. 

—Maa@@ie MITCHELL that was, has purchased 
the horse Aldebaran, once so famous on the turf, 
and uses him daily as a saddle-horse at Long 
peach: He is aged twelve, and in respectable 
order. 

—The best portrait of Bismarck is said to be 
engraved as a frontispiece to his life, published 
two years ago by HaRPeR & BroTHERs. In this 
the “‘ remarkable fullness under the eyes”’ is very 

reeptible. In England the term ‘‘frog-eyes 
s given tosuch sky-lights. It has been remarked 
that this fullness under the eyes is always pecul- 
iar to persons whose memory is unusually good. 
GeorGE III., who is said never to have forgotten 
a face once seen, possessed these ‘‘frog-eyes.”’ 
When Dr. GaLu was beginning to build up his 
system of phrenology, he noticed that each of 
his friends who had “‘ frog-eyes’’ had a particu- 
larly good memory, as well as an aptitude for ac- 
quiring languages, and he therefore placed the 
organs of language and form in the region of the 
eyes. It hap -*s that Bismarck speaks several 
languages flueu..y, and also has an unusually 
good memory. 

—Mr. SAMUEL PHILLIPS Day, journalist and 
author, proposes to lecture in this country dur- 
ing the coming season. His leading subjects 
will embrace ‘An Irishman’s Impressions of 
the Old Country,’ ‘‘ The Career of Louis Na- 
poleon,”’ a philosophical and humorous ‘ Dis- 
course on Beards and Barbers,’’ and “‘ The Rise, 
FrOgrees, and Perfection of Language and Liter- 
ature. 

—In the recently published ‘‘ Recollections of 
Society,” y Lady CLEMENTINA Daviess, is the 
following ‘* personal,’ which will interest the 
lady readers of the r: “Lady Cork was a 
most remarkable person, nearly, at the time I 
mention, ninety years old. She used to dress 
entirely {n white, and always wore a white crape 
cottage bonnet, and a white satin shaw] trimmed 
with the finest point lace. She was never seen 
witha cap, and although so old, her complexion, 
which was really white and pink, not put on, 
but her own natural color, was most beautiful. 
At dinner she never drank any thing but barley- 
water.’”? She was particularly fond of arranging 
marriages, and never rested till she succeeded in 
her plans. Cofonel CaMPBELL used to say that 
he only hoped the old pceress would not take 
it into her head to make him marry her maid, 
for he was sure if she did she would succeed 
unless he at once made his escape, and went o 
to India at the first attack. This little old lady 
either had a dinner-party, a rout, or else went 
out, every night of her life. 

—Mr. WENDELL PHILLIPS, in illustrating the 
prececit of the Massachusetts infant, says, ‘‘ Put 

im on hie feet when he is six months old, and 
he will immediately say ‘Mr. Chairman,’ and 
call the next cradle to order.”’ 

—SHENSTONE, One hundred and thirty years 
ago, wrote, 

** Whoe’er has traveled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
he warmest welcome at an inn:” 

which brings to mind the fact, suggested by the 
death of Pakan STEVENS and SimEon LELAND, 
that from one little tract in New England have 
come nearly all the men who have given prom- 
inence to the American hotei system. Takin 
Bellows Falls, Vermont, as a centre, a sweep 0 
forty miles radius includes Paran STEVENS and 
the younger STEVENS, of Claremont, New Hamp- 
shire; the LELAND brothers, of Chester, Ver- 
mont; both the WILLarDs, of Washingtag, from 
Westminster, Vermont; Hircxcock, long of 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel New York, from Drews- 
ville, New Hampshire ; DARLING and GRISWOLD, 
now of the Fifth Avenue, from Walpole, New 
Hampshire; MITCHELL, of Congress Hall, Al- 
bany, from the same place; GasKELL, of the 
Revere House, Boston, from Bellows Falls; the 
GaGE brothers, lessees of the Grand Pacific Ho- 
tel, Chicago, and Joun A. RIce, their associate— 
the former from Charlestown, New Hampshire, 
and the latter from Northborough, Massachu- 
setts; BitLres, of the Girard House, Phila- 
delphia, from Wetherstield Bow, New Hamp- 
shire; WartTe, of the Brevoort House, from 
Brattleborough ; and Hat, of the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, from the same region. 
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636 R’S BAZAR. [SEPTEMBER 28, 1872. 
Borders for Bags, Cigar-Cases, etc., Boe eases 6S Yarn Basket with Silk and Cane Cover. 
- eet ee eet es est S208 2608-88 S588 Seen 2 8. 8em, 
7 Figs. 1-3. eet ee | oe eo ee ae cca So0esos | sao coocegG amc) Tus basket is made of pasteboard and brown 
TueEse borders are worked on canvas with worsted, #8. 88 cen mS eee: OHO 0} cB NO: i05.: BORO CUR ORL ORG 1 silk, and is trimmed with very narrow flat strips of 
silk, and beads. The colors to be used are given in -aa°\-8 {6518 ae ooo Sa eee soo ee cane, which are fastened on the silk with embroid- 
sTe4 oa ae ‘oe 2 on tt . SS Sees eS | ‘ 
the description of symbols. POCGCHSSESERGGHSSRGRSESEGERGEEREBLSEEEE 6 Cry of fine brown chenille. Cut of pasteboard for the 





rim one strip fourteen inches and a half long and 
two inches and seven-eighths wide, and close it in 
a ring, pasting the ends half an inch wide on each 
other; for the bottom cut of pasteboard also a cir- 


Tatted Initials for Handkerchiefs, 
etc., Figs. 1-4. 


Tuese initials are suitable for marking handker- 


Fig. 2.—Taresrry Borprer For Bags, 
CiGaR-CASES, ETC. 


Description of woe @ Black; & Red; 


Fig. 1.—Tarestry BorpEer For Baas, 
CiGar-CASEs, ETC. 










: . : : Description Se ® Blue; @ Black; 1 at 
chiefs, and for trimming toilette cushions, handker- Chalk; ! Steel Beads. ® Blue Wool; © Maize Silk. cular piece of the requisite size, and cover it on 
chief and glove boxes, etc. They are worked with = = = ge hee eee lie To Be ee a ae . both sides with silk. For the cover of the rim cut 
fine tatting cotton or fine silk, partly with one and partly Agge $8500-0- 0" eeeenes OC 50000! seneee e000: o sESeEmEODLC a strip of silk three inches and a quarter wide, furnish it with 
with two threads. The number of knots and picots is plain- “Ogos no5-O0 Oe ose coe 6055 6500 ee e000 | net lining, baste on the cane strips, observing Figs. 1 and 2 
ly shown by the illustrations. The separate figures are either 0 Ho. s “aby ccgaes : feaca (the latter gives a full-sized section of the cover), and on the 

ned together by means of the picots in working them, or a Se sch roa intersecting points stretch foundation figures with fine brown 
are tied together with thread after they are finished. On the ; Je 8 gor a chenille; in the middle of each foundation figure work a knot 
: € a 


upper edge of the letter C several picots are joined with a with light brown silk, The upper and under edge of this 


With a little 


: 
7 
@CT:) 


part, however, is left untrimmed three-quarters of an inch 











separate thread in the fashion of a cross seam. 35 yi 

rience in tat- “-eogsoos . wide for the rings, 
ting it will be easy oe eeoons . which are set on there. 
to work any letter oa Fasten the cover on 
that may be desired . the pasteboard rim, 
in the style of the Fig. 3.—Tarestry Borper ror Bacs, Cicar-Cases, ETC. folding down the 
initials shown by the Description of Symbols: ® Black; O Glass; © Chalk; ® Gold Beads. edges a quarter of an 


illustrations. Baste 
the finished letters, 
when designed for 
handkerchiefs, on 
the material, run 
the outlines with 
thread, in doing 
which catch the 
nearest picots at the 
same time, and cov- 
er the thread with 
close button - hole 
stitches. Cut away 
the material under- 
neath the tatting. 
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inch wide on the in- 
side, furnish the rim 
with a brown silk lin- 
ing (which overlaps a 
quarter of an inch on 
the outside), and over- 
seam the rim to the 
bottom. For the 
trimming on the up- 
per and under edg 
take two covered stee 
springs each half an 
inch wide and four- 
teen inches and a half 
long, close each spring 


When used for other ta Laie in a ring, sewing the 

purposes the letters i , . ends a quarter of an 
: INITIAL FoR HaNDKER- Fig. 4.—Tatrep INITIAL FOR ; : 

may also be spplied HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC. tp Mauss Pic cage 


to the material. 


CHIEFS, ETC. 


other, and cover it 


"es; with these pass over 5 st., and 


with brown silk ; then 
trim the rings, as shown by Fig. 1, each with three strips of 
cane, which are fastened on with cross stitches of brown sad- 
dler’s silk, and paste them on the rim of the basket. The han- 
dle is formed in a similar manner. It is bent in the middle as 
shown by the illustration, wound with brown chenille, and 
trimmed with rosettes of chenille and brown silk tassels. 


Point Lace and Needle-work Tidy. 


To make this tidy, transfer the design, which is completed in 
a circle, to linen, and for the me- ; 
dallions ornamented with needle- 
work baste separate pieces of nan- 
sook or jaconet on the corresponding 
points, cutting all the pieces straight. 
Sew on the point lace braid, follow- 
ing the outlines of the design figures, 
and fasten the braid with several 
stitches where it is folded and at the 
intersecting points, without passing 
the needle through the foundation. 
Work the needle-work in the me- 
dallions with white embroidery cot- 
ton in half-polka, knotted, and satin 
stitch, and button-hole stitch the 
point lace braid which edges the separate medall- 
ions on the corresponding piece of material (see 
illustration). Work the different lace stitches 
with coarse and fine thread as shown by the 
illustration, and the open-work button- 
hole stitch edge with embroidery cot- 
ton. Separate the tidy from the 
foundation, and cut away the pro- 
jecting edges of the jaconet. 


Knitted, Crochet, and Knotted Starch 
Bag with Slide. 


Tuts starch bag is knitted and crocheted with 
oe oe cotton, No. 30, and is furnished with 
a slide of cane rings and knot-work, which serves . Ale 
for pressing the starch through it into the bag. To Fig. st eee on 
make the bag, which is worked in a ribbed design re 
with two threads (balls), work a foundation of 
140 st. (stitch) with the cotton before re- 
ferred. to and medium-sized steel knitting- 
needles, and on this foundation knit as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—»* All knit plain, then 
with the second thread, beginning at the 
same side, work one round more all plain ; 
turn the work, and knit, first with one 
and then with the other thread, one round 
each all plain, beginning both rounds at 
the same side; turn the work; repeat sev- 
enteen times more from *, but on one 
side of the knitted part, in order to form 
a point there as shown by the illustration, 
narrow 1 st. each from the beginning of 
the work, always in the first three 
rounds of each pattern figure, so that > 
only 86 st. remain on the needle in the 72d round. , /T\ 

A ox x 








Fig. 3.—Tattrep INITIAL 
FoR HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, ETC. 

















Fig. 2.—SecTIon oF CovER OF 
Yarn BASKET. 


This round completes the sixth part of the bag. 
Take up the 54 edge stitches on the slanting 
side of the bag on a separate needle, and on 
the stitches of the last round and the st. 
taken up on the needle knit a part like 
the preceding. Continue in this man- 
ner until six such parts are worked 
in connection. Then join both 
sides of the knitted part from 
the under side, and work the 
narrow edging on the up- 
per edge of the bag as 
follows: Ist round.— 
Always alternately 
one single cro- 
chet on the 
next double 
thread scallop there, two chain stitches. 2d round. 
—Two double crochet on each chain stitch scal- é 
lop of the preceding round, then 1 ch. 38d y 
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Dress for Girl from 
7 to 9 Years old. 
See illustration on p. 637. 
Tuis gray poplin 
suit consists of a 
skirt and over 
dress, which 
are cut in .> 
scallops and bound with bias strips of poplin a 
quarter of an inch wide, 





KniTTED, CrocHET, AND KNOTTED 


ig. 1.—Y ASKET WITH SILK 
Starcu Bac witH SLIDE. Fig. 1.—Yarn Bas s 


AND CANE COVER. 






































round.—With double thread * work one oS Dress for Girl from 3 to 5 
single crochet on the next and one single <@=== Years old. 

crochet on the following chain stitch of OC _G See illustration on page 637. 

the preceding round, six chain stitch- (“2% Tu1s dress consists of a double 


skirt and low-necked basqnue- 
waist, and is made of challie; 
the trimming is formed by 
ruffles of the material two 


repeat from >. Into this outer 
row of scallops knot four times 
three double cords each at Ss 
regular intervals, which Ss i i 

eee eae ee the é S: inches and an inch and 
bag. The ends of ev- 4 


| SSE. : BH < : ‘ ie | ROSS a half wide. The 
ery six double cords pes Se \ ee mf VA? PAE. at ae IX SOSA i”. Bim ae 
are tied together. 


on the © sides 
To make the 


SS 


with bows of 


re 
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black velvet, and in 
the back with tapes. 


Suits for Girls and Boys 
from 3 to 12 Years old, 
Figs. 1-7. 
See illustration on page 637. 
Fig. 1.—Suir ror Girt From 5 To 7 
Years otp. This suit is made of blue poplin, and consists of 
a double skirt and basque-waist. The skirt, over-skirt, and basque-waist 
are cut in scallops, as shown by the illustration, and bound with bias strips 
of blue silk. ‘he skirt is also frimmed with folds of poplin. Cut the 
basque-waist from No. XV., Supplement to Harper's Bazar, No. 24, Vol. V. 
Fig. 2.—Suirt ror Girt From 10 to 12 YEARS OLD. The skirt and 
over dress are made of brown serge; the over dress is trimmed with brown 
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slide, which is two 
incheg and three - quarters 
high and two inches in diameter, 
take a piece of Spanish cane nine- 
ty-three inches and three-quarters long, 
which has been soaked in water several atmos” Vi a \ SR ) RS nad ! | 
hours before using; wind it, while stilldamp, 4 AY SF SF POR SEY \\ Y= =k 7 &ZJ 
on a round wooden bar from aninchanda &# “< . Sh | POA Sem ) was" 

quarter to an inch and three-quarters in diam- 
eter, and let it dry there. After drying, strip the cane 
from the wooden bar and join the spiral-shaped coils of the cane thus formed 
by means of button-hole stitches of coarse white tatting cotton, in doing 
which always at the same time surround the button-hole stitches of the pre- 
vious coil. Bevel off the ends of the cane and fasten them with several 
stitches. Coarse gray cotton may be used instead of white tatting cotton, 
always following the foregoing description. 


QuarTER SEcTION OF Point LACE AND 
NEEDLE-WoORK TIDY. 
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silk fringe. Collar and under-sleeves of side- 
pleated Swiss muslin. White straw round hat, 
trimmed with brown gros grain ribbon and a 
spray of flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Suit For Griru From 4 TO 6 YEARS 
otp. The skirt and blouse are of white cam- 
bric; the former is trimmed with a kilt-pleated 
batiste ruffle. ‘The blouse, the fronts and back 
of which are 
pleated, is trim- 
med with nee- 
dle- work  ba- 
tiste strips.— 
The over-skirt 
and peasant 
waist of blue 
alpaca are trim- 
med with blue 
silk rolls. Blue 
silk bow for the 
hair. Cut the 
waist from 
Figs. 42-44, 
No. XVI., of 
Supplement to 
Harper's Ba- 
zar, No. 32, 
Vol. V. 

Fig.4.—Hiau- 
LAND SUIT FOR 
Boy FroM 2 TO 
5 YEARS OLD 
(wit Cot Pa- 
PER PATTERN). 
This pretty suit 
consists of a 
jacket, vest, 
kilt skirt, 
pouch, and cap. 
In the original 
the vest and 
skirt are made 
of red and 
black Seotch 
plaid, with tar- 
tan rosettes on 
the skirt. The 
kilt skirt may 
be made of any 
material, and 
worn with a 
shirt - waist.— 
The jacket in 
the original is 
of black velvet, 
trimmed with black silk braid and steel buttons. 
A plaid scarf is fastened with a rosette on the 
right shoulder. The black velvet cap is trimmed 
with Scotch plaid ribbon. The pouch is made 
of leather and white Angora fur, and is trimmed 
with black Angora tassels and brass anchors. 
The pattern is furnished in four sizes, from 19 
to 22 inches bust measure. 
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DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

THIS suit comprises five articles—jacket, vest, 
kilt skirt, cap, and pouch, and is in twelve pieces : 
two pieces for the skirt; front and back for the 
vest; half of the front, half of the back, sleeve, 
cuff, and collar for the jacket; pouch; crown 
and side piece for the cap. ‘The parts are 


notched to prevent mistakes in putting them to- 


Dress FoR GIRL FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 


gether. The holes show where to place the but- 
tons on the front of the jacket and vest; those 
in the sleeve show the size and shape of the un- 
der part. Cut the skirt with the longest straight 
edge of the front gore and the shortest straight 
edge (without the notch) of the straight breadth 
laid on the fold of the goods to avoid .seams. 
Cut the back of the jacket with the longest 
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Straight edge laid on the fold of the goods to 
avoid a seam. Cut a slit from the lower edge 
up to the notch for the tabs in the back. Close 
the seams of the jacket and vest according to the 
notches. Try on wrong side out, and if alter- 
ation is required, take up more or less in the 
seams. Place the cuff on the sleeve of the jacket 
at the wrist with the notches in each evenly to- 





’ Dress For Girt FROM 3 TO 5 YEARS OLD. 


gether. Place the longest seam of the sleeve to 
the notch in the back of the armhole, holding 
the sleeve toward you when sewingitin. Finish 
the neck with a standing collar. Close the front 
of the vest the entire length with buttons and 
button-holes. Bind the edge of the jacket around 
the tabs, the cuff and collar, and also the vest, 
with velvet half an inch wide, and ornament the 
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front of the jacket, cuffs, and tabs with velvet an 
inch and a half wide, arranged as shown by the il- 
lustration. Finish the end of each strip of velvet 
with a small button, as the holes denote. Join 
the skirt according to the notches, make twenty- 
two pleats an inch and a half deep at the top of 
the skirt, commencing at the right side seam of 
the front gore, all turning one way from the 
front; fasten 
the first pleat 
on the left side 
with two ro- 
settes of velvet 
about _‘ three- 
fourths of an 
inch wide, and 
with short ends, 
placing one 
above the other. 
Join the skirt to 
the belt. ‘The 
sash is made of 
plaid the same 
as the skirt and 
vest. Cut this 
on the bias 
three - quarters 
of a yard in 
length and 
about a quar- 
ter of a yard 
in width; make 
4 pleats about 
twelve inches 
from one end, 
and fasten on 
the right shoul- 
der under a vel- 
vet rosette, with 
the short end 
falling over the 
back and finish- 
ed with fringe. 
The pouch is 
made of leather 
covered with 
white Angora 
fur, and is or- 
namented with 
two tassels of 
black Angora 
fur, and joined 
to a belt deco- 
rated with two 
metal anchors. 
Cut the crown of the cap with the straight edge 
of the pattern laid on the fold of the goods; cut 
the side piece with the longest straight edge of 
the pattern laid on a bias edge of the cloth, and 
make aseam. Cut the lining of some stiff ma- 
terial, and take the seams a trifle deeper than 
for the outside, which should be sewed sepa- 
rately. Baste and try on wrong side out, and 
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Figs. 1-7.—SUITS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS FROM 2 TO 12 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 5.—Dovunte-BREASTED JACKET WITH SHirT- Fig. 6.—Scit ror Fig. 7.—SvulvT FoR 


Fig. 4.—HIGHuand Suit For 
WAIST AND KNICKERBOCKERS FOR Boy FROM 5 Boy From 6 To Great FrRoM 8 TO 


Fig. 1.—Suat ror Fig. 2.—Suit ror’ Fig. 3.—Scit ror 
Boy From 2 to 5 YEARS OLD 


GIRL FROM 5 TO GIRL FROM 4 TO 


GIRL FROM 10 TO 





7 YEARS OLD. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of Fig. 4 (Highland Suit for Boy from 3 to 8 Yeara old), from 19 
Years old), from 22 to 27 Inches Bust 


12 YEARS OLD. 


6 YEARS OLD. 


(with Cor ParEeR PATTERN). 


to 10 Years oLp (witn Cut Parer PATTERN). 


to 23 Inches Bust Measure, and Fig. % (Double-breasted Jacket with Shirt-Watet and Knickerbockers for Boy from 5 to 10 
Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Matl, on receipt af Twenty-five Cents each.) 


10 YEARS OLD, 


5 YEARS OLD. 
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if alteration is required, take up more or less in 
the seams. Baste the outside and lining to- 
gether, and bind around the edges. Place a 
band of plaid ribbon around the cap, ornament 
the right side with loops and an end, and finish 
the centre with a small rosette. 

Allowance for quarter-inch seams are made 
in this suit. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for jack- 
et, 114 yards. 

Quantity of material for skirt, vest, and sash, 
BY yards. 

Velvet for rosettes, 24¢ yards. 

Trimming and binding, 9 yards. 

Buttons, 36. 

Velvet for cap, 14 yard. 

This measure is for two years of age. A quar- 
ter of a yard is added for every year. 

Fig. 5.—DocBLe-BREASTED JACKET WITH 
Suirt-WalsT AND KNICKERBOCKERS FOR Boy 
FroM 5 TO 10 YEARS OLD (witH CoT PAPER 
PaTTerN). ‘This suit is well adapted for fall 
and winter wear, and may be made of any ma- 
terial. The original is of gray mixed cloth. 


The pattern is furnished in six sizes, from 22 to, 


27 inches bust measure. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tis suit comprises three articles—double- 
breasted jacket, shirt-waist, and knickerbocker 
trowsers—and is in fourteen pieces: six pieces 
for the jacket—front, side form, back, sleeve, cuff, 
and collar; five pieces for the shirt-waist—front 
and back, sleeve, cuff, and belt; and three pieces 
for the knickerbockers—front, back, and belt. 
The pieces are notched to prevent mistakes in 
putting together. The holes show where to 
place the buttons on the front of the jacket, to 
cut the opening for the pockets, and the size 
and shape of the under part of the sleeve. The 
jacket is double-breasted, and is cut in the back 
with side forms and centre seam, and extra full- 
ness below the waist line at each seam. The 
width on the side seam is laid in a side pleat; 
the middle width is bound, and laps over to 
the left. Cut all the pieces lengthwise of the 
goods. The neck is finished with a standing 
collar. Close the fronts the entire length with 
buttons and button-holes. Cut an opening ac- 
cording to the holes for the lower and breast 
pockets. The latter are set in and bound with 
narrow binding braid. Set the cuffs on the 
sleeves at the wrist, with the notches placed 
evenly together. Place the longest seam of the 
sleeve to the notch at the back of the armhole, 
holding the sleeve toward vou when sewing it in. 
Bind the edge of the jacket and cuffs with the 
narrow binding braid, and sew buttons on the 
front as the holes denote. Cut the back of the 
shirt-waist and sleeve with the longest straight 
edge laid on the fold of the goods to avoid 
seams. Cut the cuff the size of the pattern 
given. Cut the front with the longest straight 
edge laid on the edge of the goods. The notch- 
es at the top arid bottom show where to turn 
back for the hem. Gather the sleeve at the top 
and bottom, join the cuff at the wrist, sew the 
sleeves in the armholes, holding the sleeves to- 
ward you, finish the neck with a cord, and close 
the front with small buttons and button-holes. 
Gather the bottom of the waist, and set the belt 
on its width above the edge. ‘Tuck the goods 
before catting out. Cut two pieces each like 
the pattern given for the knickerbockers. The 
waistband is cut on, and a false belt sewed un- 
derneath with six button-holes to button to-the 
shirt-waist. ‘The pocket is sewed in between 
the notches at the outside seam. The band at 
the bottom of the leg is cut on, and can be fast- 
ened with a button and button-hole on the outer 
seam, or drawn to the leg with an elastic. Sew 
the facing on the width of the band, and stitch 
one row on the entire edge, and on the width of 
the band on the right side. 

Allowance for quarter-inch seams is made in 
this suit. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for jack- 
et and trowsers, 314 yards. 

Quantity of material for shirt-waist, 27 inches 
wide, 1% yards. 

Braid, 5 yards. 

Number of battons, 10. 

This estimate is made for a boy five years old. 
A quarter of a yard is added for every year. 

Fig. 6.—Svuit ror Boy From 5 to 10 YEARS 
OLD. Trowsers and frock of green cloth, 
trimmed with bias strips of black velvet, and 
with passementerie buttons. White straw round 
hat, trimmed with black velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 7.—Svuit For Girt From 8 To 5 YEARS 
OLD.—This suit is made of white batiste, and 
consists of a skirt, blouse, and jacket, trimmed 
with kilt-pleated batiste ruffles and needle-work 
batiste insertion. Belt with sash, and hair bow 
of red gros grain ribbon. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorResponpent. ] 


ve oe ! ee oe and oer Anecdote of a 
a — uD Inn.—“‘ Our Own C a 
ent” at Lundy Island. eee 


A MONTH ago I wrote to you from Lakeland, 
and had intended to be virtuous, and have no 
other holiday ; but what is the use of being dili- 
gent when there is nothing to do? of having the 
ears of Fine-ear himself when there is no gossip 
to which to listen? The people that make it 
have all gone out of town, and I have gone after 
them to North Devon. For diversity of scenery 
there is no other county in England which can 
compare with Devonshire. On the south coast 
it is mild and pretty; in its centre it is wild, 
though never sterile; on the north it opposes 
lofty but full-foliaged cliffs to the first onslaught 
of the Atlantic. It is this last portion of Devon- 
shire which Charles Kingsley has made his own 
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in ‘‘ Westward Ho!” and also in his ‘‘ Miscel- 
lanies.” No finer word-painter of scenery lives 
than he, and this coast is his favorite and most 
familiar haunt. What Scott has done for the 
Highlands, and Wordsworth for the lakes, Kings- 
lev has done for this region; and there is even 
a large colony, with huge hotel, baths, pier, 
built, as it were, in illustration to this most pop- 
ular of his novels, and named after it Westward 
Ho! I was staying there last week, and was 
very much be-Kingsleyed by a number of honest 
people whom I shrewdly suspect had never read 
the novel in question ; but their hypocrisy was 
no less a tribute to the fame of that once Chris- 
tian democrat, now, alas! turned admirer of the 
powers that be. Whether his appointment as 
tutor to the Prince of Wales when at Cambridge, 
or his chaplaincy to the Queen, first sapped his 
principles, I know not; but to such an extent 
has he changed his colors that in the new edi- 
tions of ‘‘ Alton Locke” you will find all the de- 
mocracy so Bowdlerized, as it were, out of the 
book that it has become hardly recognizable. In 
particular, the young nobleman who so distin- 
guished himself by his ‘‘cursory lfhguage” in 
the boat-race is eliminated altogether, and his 
place occupied by one of the lower classes. 
However, though he is in some measure a rene- 
gade, the cause of progress owes Kingsley much ; 
and even if he had been nothing more than a 
prose poet, we should have reason to be grateful 
to him. I myself, for instance, should never 
have come to Clovelly, from which I now write, 
but for his glowing description of it in his sketch- 
es of North Devon. I know the beauties of my 
own land well, but I have seen nothing from 
the Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s, which is the 
simile we English (rather to your contempt, I 
imagine) use for ‘‘ from one end of the world to 
the other,” to compare with Clovelly. It is a 
fishing hamlet built in a wooded chine, or cleft, so 
steep that the one street of which it is composed 
is literally a flight of steps, impassable by wheel 
or horse’s hoof. I say horse’s, because the whole 
traffic of the place, from the carriage of lime- 
stone to that of visitors’ luggage, is carried on 
donkey-back. To see these evil-reported ani- 
mals threading the narrow way with their pro- 
jecting paniers, yet never touching a wall, is a 
refutation of all the calumnies upon their intelli- 
gence. Gin a body meet a donkey coming down 
Clovelly street, itisawkward. Gossip, of course, 
we have, but not of the London pattern. In 
the first place, the weather assumes an unnat- 
ural importance, and whether the wind is nor’- 
west or nor’-nor'west settles one’s sea plans 
for the day. A magnificent wood spreads for 
many miles eastward of the village and skirting 
the rhore, while on the west is a deer park of 
still largerrange. In either of these whole sum- 
mer days may be spent with profit by the paint- 
er, and let us hope they are so, for the artist 
population of the place is considerable. Their 
little white umbrella-tents: glint among the fo- 
liage in all directions, and one can not help en- 
vying a class of persons the business of whose 
life leads them to such scenes of beauty. The 
fisherman's lines here are not always cast in 
pleasant places, for the sea is the roughest that 
beats on the English coast. Even in summer- 
time the storms are very serious, and there are 
few weeks in which the ‘‘ sea disturbance” is not 
sufficient to give an opportunity for the life-boat 
to show her qualities. 

All the men here are fine grown fellows, quite 
giants in size, which perhaps accounts for the 
fact that their conversation is lacking in tart- 
ness; for it is the little fellows who are given to 
bite, you know. For instance, there is Mr. Al- 
fred Austin, who may or may not be known to 

ou as the author of ‘The Season: a Satire,” 

ut who in London has quite a reputation for 
cynical severity, and, though a very good-looking 
and perfectly well-formed gentleman, he is only 
of a very moderate altitude indeed. The other 
day, after distinguishing himself as usual at a 
dinner-party by his delicate ‘‘ bitters,” a young 
lady who had sat next to him inquired of her 
other neighbor, a huge Scotchman, whether he 
didn’t think Mr. Austin ‘‘ dreadfully sarcastic.” 
‘* Well, indeed, miss,”’ replied the Caledonian, 
who was as broad as he was long, ‘‘it has been 
my experience that dwarfish and deformed pair- 
sons are mostly sarcy.” 

Every thing in England is getting sadly dear. 
Coals and meat are at a price I have never known 
them to be, and it is said they willbe dearer. But 
here at Clovelly, if you are content with the ‘‘har- 
vest of the sea” (it is the best village for fish in 
England), and Devonshire clouted cream, and 
eggs, and excellent preserves, you may live cheap- 
ly enough, even at the hotel. You who are ac- 
customed to palatial caravansaries would smile to 
see our little inn of one story. But every thing 
is good which it professes to supply, it is scrupu- 
lously clean, and instead of being a simple unit 
among hundreds, as at ‘the Langham,” you re- 
tain your individuality, and are treated with a 
gentle consideration, far removed, indeed, from 
servility, that reminds one of the good old days, 
long passed, when one’s landlord was one’s host. 
It is just such a country inn as Washington 
Irving would have loved, and I would that it 
was not almost the only specimen of its class that 
is left tous. ‘To find primitive manners and hon- 
est ways (I have not heard an oath—except a lit- 
tle one of my own—or seen a drunken man since 
I came here), we Londoners have every year to 
go farther and farther afield. They will some 
dav, I suppose, be driven away even from Clo- 
velly, and then I shall go over to Lundy Island, 
Opposite my window here, some eighteen miles, 
where there is no inn at all as yet, post only once 
a week (and then only ‘‘ weather permitting”), 
and when one dies, not even a church-yard to be 
buried in. ‘There was a Lundy Islander brought 
over for that purpose yesterday, who during all 
his lifetime had never visited the main-land. 
Think of that, O adventurous cousins, who 


make nothing of a tour through Europe during 
the summer months, and no more of coming 
across the Atlantic than we do of crossing the 
Channel! Retirement such as that, however, 
has at least the merit of cheapness; and if prices 
rise much higher, you must not be astonished to 
see your faithful correspondent’s signature alter- 
ed to R. Kemsue, of Lundy. 
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Tae brown leaves rustle in the wind, 
And golden is the oak-tree’s crown; 
e drops her ripened mast, 
e And chestnut husks come showering down. 


Bey emer kiss is on the woods, 
d garnered is Pomona’s wealth; 
The equirrel thinks of winter res 
ns to store his nuts by stealth. 


Gone are the roses, crimson flowers 
That crowned the virgin brow of June; 
And where the nightingale hath sung, 
The robin pipes his mellow tune. 


One touch of frost is on the blades 
Of grass beneath the forest tree; 

Close in his lair the dormouse lies, 
And nestled in her cell the bee. 


The last geraniums still shed 
On manor lawn a scariet glow; 

The queen chrysanthemum hath donned 
Her robes of winter—rose and snow. 


The lateet breath of summer stirs 
ype the leaves and in the air; 
It abakes the cones amid the 
And straight is gone we know not where. 


So oft a gleam of sunshine po 
Re-shines again in man’s last days; 
Summer and winter, smiles and tears— 
W. than ours are Heaven's ways. 
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TO THE BITTER END. 


By Miss BRADDON, 
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CHAPTER XXII.—( Continued. ) 
A PALPABLE HIT. 


THEY grew quite at home in the old house, 
however, in a very few days, and Sibyl went 
singing up and down the long corridors in her 
clear soprano, like a joyous bird, only thinking 
now and then that there might be ghosts, and 
that she might come suddenly upon one in a dusky 
corner. _ 

‘© ] don’t think I should much mind a genuine 
old-established ghost,” she told her brother; ‘‘a 
lady in a sacque, or a Charles-the-Second cav- 
alier, or some one of that kind. Collis was quite 
afraid the first night we slept here, and insisted 
upon sleeping with one of the house-maids instead 
of in the nice little room they had arranged for 
her; but I told her next morning that a young 
woman who did not like ghosts should never take 
a situation in a good old family like ours. ‘Of 
course we have a family ghost,’ I said; ‘we 
have as much right to that as to the genealogical 
tree in the hall. Depend upon it, Collis, those 
great bucket boots that hang in the lobby come 
down at twelve o'clock every night, and tramp, 
tramp, tramp along all the passages. You'll meet 
them face to face some night, if you sit up read- 
ing novels as you so often do; and I wouldn’t 
answer for that man in armor, or that suit of 
armor without any man, at the foot of the stair- 
case. He looks as if he walked.’ ‘I suppose 
you're only joking, miss,” Collis answered, as 
grave as a judge; ‘but all I know is, that the 
rooms and passages up stairs—on our floor—smell 
of ghosts.’ ‘Mice, you mean, Collis.’ ‘ Lor, no, 
miss; as if I didn’t know the difference between 
the smell of a mouse and a ghost!” 

Of course all the county people who happened 
to be at home at this time came to call on Sir 
Francis and Miss Clevedon, and were duly 
charmed with the baronet and his sister. There 
seemed to be no lack of agreeable neighbors, 
without counting the objectionable villas about 
Tunbridge which went daily to business in the 
City. Colonel Davenant, perhaps not esteeming 
himself on a level with county persons, or perhaps 
too mach wrapped up in monkeys for the per- 
formance of small social duties, did not come. 
So one bright afternoon in August, Sir Francis 
rode over to the Wells to deliver his letter of in- 
troduction. The letter had been written by one 
of his most intimate friends, who had given him 
a glowing account of the old Indian officer. 

Colonel Davenant's place was known as the 
Bungalow. It had begun its existence as a villa, 
with some pretensions to the Gothic ;_ but having 
fallen into the hands of the Colonel, whose invent- 
ive mind was apt to exercise itself on every thing 
within its range, had been barbarized and Orient- 
alized out ofall architectural character by divers 
enlargements and improvements, all evolved from 
the inner consciousness of that gentleman, in 
utter defiance of all rules and conventions of the 
building art. A huge veranda jutting out from 
a very small drawing-room ; a domed conserv- 
atory—after the model of a mosque at Delhi— 
overtopping the dining-room; a Pompeian court 
and fountain behind the kitchen, where the Col- 
onel could sit on a carpet smoking bis hookah, 
and discussing the arrangement of his tiffin or 
his dinner with that faithful slave his cook ; the 
Sister-Anne turret—a campanello tower, whence 
the Colonel could survey valley, common, hill, 
and woodland: these were among the trifling 
eccentricities of the Bungalow. The effect was 
curious but not unpleasant. The house was rich 
and gay with Indian spoil—monster jars and cu- 
rious carved furniture in Bombay black-wood, 
gorgeous silken stuffs and ivory temples ; and in 
all the rooms there were birds and flowers, and 
living animals reclining on the skins of dead 
animals ; a yapping of small dogs and twittering 
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of songless Australian birds, and a squalling of 
parrots. 

The afternoon was exceptionally warm, and 
the Colonel was enjoying a siesta by the side of 
his fountain. Thither a neat parlor-maid usher- 
ed the stranger, through the garden, and by a 
somewhat circuitous path meandering through a 
shrubbery of laurel and bay and monkey trees 
and castor-oil plants, which the Colonel called 
his jungle. 

Sir Francis did not emerge from the jungle 
without a small adventure. Jn one of the wind- 
ings of the narrow path he met a young lady who 
reminded him of Robinson Crusoe—a young 
lady who carried a green silk umbrella of foreign 
manufacture, and upon whose shoulder there 
perched a small Java monkey, and about whose 
footsteps there crowded some half-dozen doge 
and doglings—from a lank half-grown Scotch 
deer-hound to a coffee-colored black-muzzled pug. 

Francis Clevedon only caught one transient 
glimpse of the face under the green umbrella—a 
bright girlish face, with Irish gray eyes and a 
sweet smiling mouth. He had just time to see 
this, and that Miss Crusoe was tall’and slim, 
and carried herself with the air of a princess, 
She acknowledged Sir Francis's bow with a gra- 
cious movement of hier pretty head, and passed 
lightly on, while the monkey looked hack to hiss 
and spit at the stranger in an alarmingly vixenish 
way. 
‘* Miss Davenant, I suppose?” Sir Francis in- 
quired of the servant. 

‘*Yes, Sir, that’s our young lady. Ihope youl 
excuse the monkey, Sir; he doesn't mean any 
harm, but he’s jealous of strangers.” 

They came to a little green arcade, and through 
this into the Pompeian court, where the Colonel 
sat on his mnasnud, with his back against the 
marble rim of the basin, snoring audibly. He 
woke up with a start as the maid announced Sir 
Francis Clevedon, swore a praver or two, or 
perhaps something the reverse of a prayer, and 
then rose to receive his guest in a hearty, soldier- 
like fashion. 

‘*'Take the arm-chair, Sir Francis, and if you 
like a hookah, there’s one ready to your hand on 
that table. Heartily glad to see any friend of 
Sinclair’s—congratulate you on taking possession 
of Clevedon. Fine old place, noble old place, 
plenty of good shootin’, and one of the best trout 
streams in the county. Sinclair wrote me word 
of your return, and I meant to have come over 
to call before this, but this weather tries an old 
man, Sir. I feel the heat more here than ever I 
didin Bengal. I'll turn on the fountain, by-the- 
bye; I dare say you like the sound of a fountain;” 
and thereupon the Colonel applied himself to 
some complicated arrangement of screws and 
cranks which seemed to involve a good deal of 
hard labor, and threatened to put the gallant 
officer into a profuse perspiration. 

‘* Pray don't trouble yourself on my account,” 
remonstrated Sir Francis. ‘‘I find your room ~ 
most delightfully cool, even without the fountain.” 

‘“*Do you?” cried the Colonel, gratified, and 
smiling in the midst of his struggles with a very 
stiff screw. ‘‘ Built it myself after my own de- 
sign; laid every brick with my own hand; one 
bricklayer’s laborer, and an odd boy to hold the 
ladder. ‘There's a settlement in that corner, but 
it won’t go any farther. But we'll have the 
fountain. I like to take it out of the water-com- 
pany, because they won't let me pay by meter. 
Made the fountain myself from a plan which a 
fool of a plumber told me was opposed to every 
principle of engineering; but it works; you 
in spite of the beggar,” concluded the Colonel, 
triumphantly, as the water shot up with an explo- 
sive sound like a small Niagara, then flew off at 
a tangent, liberally besprinkling Sir Francis, 
and at last composed itself into a quirk, quirk, 
guggle, guggle, guggle, quirk, of the meekest de- 
scription. 

The two gentlemen began their acquaintance 
by talking of that excellent fellow their common 
friend, Major Sinclair, by whose side the Colonel 
had fonght in the Punjab, and whom Sir Francis 
had met at Brussels, settled for life in one of 
the white houses on the boulevard, with a wife 
and half a dozen children, all talking broad 
Scotch, and arrayed to the teeth in tarfan and 
Shetland wool. After this absent friend, his 
excellence of heart, and his various idiosyncra- 
sies had been duly discussed, the Colonel enter- 
tained Sir Francis with an anecdote or two from 
his personal experience, not occupying much 
more than half an hour, which in the Colonel 
was brevity, and after the anecdotes Sir Francis‘s 
host volunteered to show him the Bungalow. 

‘* Tt was a square box of a place when | bought 
it,” he said; ‘‘a man might as well live in a 
packing-case; but I flatter myself I've imparted 
a good deal of character to it. I like a house to 
reflect the individuality of the owner. To my 
mind, a man could hardly enter my hall door 
without sayimg to himself, Anglo-Indian! old 
soldier !” 

Sir Francis wondered where the hall door might 
be, and whether the house was only accessible 
by the meandering paths of the jungle and the 
Pompeian court adjoining the kitchen. 

‘*By-the-way, youll dine with us to-day, of 
course ?” 

Sir Francis hesitated ; Sibyl would wait dinner 
for him. 

‘©No, thanks. I should be delighted, but my 
sister is living with me, and she'll expect me home 
to dinner.” . 

‘*Never mind that. She'll wait half an hour, 
and then give you up. Or I could send a boy on 
a pony, if you like. Women never care much 
about dinner. The wide distance between the 
mental caracities of the two sexes is firmly es- 
tablished by that one fact: a woman’s intellect 
is incapable of a broad and philosdphical com- 
prehension of the dinner question. She is the 
slave of conventionality, and has no more culi- 
nary invention than an Abyssinian. Halloo, 
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romeo what are you going to give us for dinner 
a 


At this appeal, a stout rosy-faced matron look- 
ed ont of a window bordered with a vine which 
the Colonel had coaxed to grow in his peristyle— 
a matron whose ruddy visage was obscured by a 
floury dust, as the rising moon by some fleecy 
cloud. 

‘* Lor, Sir, you give the horder yourself.this 
morning.” ® 

‘True, Japson, but memory is sometimes 
treacherous. This gentleman is going to dine 
with me—” 

‘* But really—” protested Sir Francis. . 

‘My dear Sir, it is a settled thing. The boy 

on the pony with an apologetic message to 
Miss Clevedon. Now, Japson, be categorical. 
Imprimis, red mullet stewed in Madeira.”’ 

“* Yes, Sir.” 

** Soup I abjure in summer, Sir Francis, as a 
sloppy conventionality which distracts a cook’s 
attention from her fish. Potage 4 la reine thick- 
ened with pounded almonds is not a bad thing, 
and good green-pea soup is palatable. I let Jap- 
son make those when she is in a good temper, 
and can answer for the smoothness of the purée. 
After the mullet a prawn curry—eh, Japson ?” 

‘* Yes, Sir,” answered the cook, grinning. 

‘* Don’t forget the grated cocoa-nut. 
the curry ?” 

‘* A stewed fowl.” 

‘“In half mourning; that is to say, in a white 
sauce with truffles. Be liberal with your truffles, 
Japeon; kill the fatted calf for my friend, Sir 
Francis Clevedon. Any grouse?” 

**Yes, Sir; the brace you sent in this morning.” 

‘*To be sure, prime young birds. I always 
stroll to the Wells before breakfast, and select 
my own comestibles, Sir Francis. ‘Those scoun- 
drels the tradesmen know me, and would hang 
themselves sooner than send me an inferior arti- 
cle. Be careful of your bread-crambs, Japson, 
and you may give us an apricot omelet and a 
Parmesan soutié. Now, Sir Francis ?” 

‘‘Tf I really am to have the honor of dining 
with you to-day, Colonel, I may as well send my 
groom back with the horses and a message for 
my sister,” said Francis, with a very vivid recol- 
lection of the face under the green umbrella, and 
a somewhat frivolous desire to improve his ac- 
quaintance with Miss Crusoe. 

‘* By all means. I'll show you my garden, 
and we'll go round to the stable and hunt up your 
man.” 

The garden was as eccentric as the house, and 
arranged for the pleasure and accommodation of 
the animal creation rather than for the diversion 
of their masters. There was a grotto or cave 
of rock-work overarching a pool, in which a tame 
otter flopped about to the infinite delight of the 
Colonel, who loitered a minute or so to feed the 
beast with fragments of biscuit from the pocket 
of his cashmere morning coat. There were 
cages of birds, artfully placed among the orna- 
mental timber, with a view to cheating those 
feathered creatures into the belief that they were 
the denizens of a primeval forest ; there were 
miniature classic temples, and medieval fortress- 
es, one with a bristling row of wine-bottles, neck 
outward, to represent cannon, inhabited by vari- 
ous dogs, which sprang out to caress the Colonel 
as he passed. ‘There was a portable Chinese 
pagoda, hung with bells, for the occupation of the 
Java monkey. 

The stables were at the side of the house, and 
here the Colonel’s eccentricity had exhibited it- 
self in the conversion of a hay-loft iato a bill- 
iard-room, accessible only by an external stair- 
case in the Alpine chalet style. Hekepta couple 
of saddle-horses for himself and his daughter, a 
pony and a basket-chaise (which he called his 
palki); and his stable-yard was for the most part 
occupied by a pheasantry. Here they found the 
groom looking at the pheasants. His master dis- 
patched him with a message for Miss Clevedon, 
and this being done, was free to accompany the 
Colonel over the Bangalow, and to listen to that 
officer's somewhat prolix histories of various cu- 
rios and other trophies which adorned the rooms. 

Sir Francis was beginning to think they would 
never arrive at the apartment inhabited by Miss 
Crusoe, when Colonel Davenant opened an un- 
expected door in about as inconvenient a corner 
as a door could be placed, and introduced his 
guest into the drawing-room, a small low room 
with a wide window running along one side of it, 
and opening into a substantially built veranda, 
larger and loftier than the apartment itself, and 
paved with variously colored tiles. The room 
proper held only a piano, a few easy-chairs, and 
a coffee-table or two; but the veranda, or annex, 
was large enough to accommodate plenty of 
chairs and ottomans, on one of which a young 
lady was seated, dressed in white muslin, read- 
ing a novel, with a couple of dogs at her feet. 

This was Miss Crusoe, who put down her book 
and rose to greet her father with a charming 
smile—a smile which she extended ina modified 
degree to Sir Francis Clevedon upon his being 
presented to her. Seeing her for the first time 
unshadowed by the umbrella, Sir Francis decided 
that Miss Davenant was even prettier than he 
had supposed. The bright piquant face, with its 
gray eyes and dark lashes; the rippling brown 
hair, brushed loosely back from a broad white 
forehead, and breaking into mutinous curls here 
and there; the slim swan-like throat, and the 
lofty carriage of the head, seemed to him perfectly 
beautiful. He made a kind of break-neck plunge 
into somerather commonplace observations about 
the Bungalow, the Bungalow gardens, and the 
Bungalow zoological collection, but felt himself 
less at his ease than usual, and was relieved 
presently to find himself seated upon an ottoman, 
making friends with the youthfal deer-hound, 
who was of a gregarious temper, and getting on 
very tolerably with Miss Davenant. 

rgie, her father called her. What a pret- 
iy Dame, and one that suited her admirably ! 


After 
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thought Sir Francis. She had a somewhat boy- 
ish frankness of manner—not harsh, or coarse, 
or masculine, but certainly boyish : the gracious 
ease of a well-bred Etonian. She had never been 
at a boarding-school, or even under the milder 
sway of a governess at home; she had grown up 
like one of the flowering plants that took their 
own way in the Colonel's jungle; masters had 
come to the Bungalow on certain days to teach 
her their several arts, and for the rest her father 
had educated her—or not educated her—as the 
case might be. 

Sir Francis staid to dinner, and staid till eleven 
o'clock that night, by which hour he and Miss 
Davenant seemed to have known each other 
quite a long time. The Colonel told a few long- 
ish stories of Indian warfare, gave a slight sketch 
of Lieutenant-General Davenant's (his father’s) 
career in the Peninsula, which lasted an hour 
or so, and otherwise beguiled the evening with 
agreeable converse. Sir Francis was, of course, 
attentive to those narrations, but he contrived 
between whiles to find out a good deal about 
Georgie’s tastes and habits: when she rode, 
where she rode, whether she competed for prizes 
at local flower shows, or visited the poor, or de- 
voted herself exclusively to the brute creation. 

He found that she did a little of every thing 
except exhibiting any specimens of her horticul- 
tural skill at the flower shows. 

‘‘T give the prizes sometimes at the cottage 
flower shows,” she said; ‘‘ but things don't grow 
in our greenhouse quite as well as they might. 
Sometimes Tufto scratches them up—you know 
very well you do, you wicked Tufto !”—shaking 
her head at the deer-hound—‘‘ or Pedro—the 
monkey, you know—knocks over the pots with 
his tail. Grant, our gardener, is quite unhappy 
about it; but the fact is, flowers and animals do 
not get on very well together.” 

‘* My sister has a passion for flowers, goes in 
tremendously for ferns and that kind of thing, 
and has stuffed her poor little head as full of 
their names as if she was a perambulating bo- 
tanical dictionary. She has just begun building 
a fern-house, which is to be all dark green glass, 
and she means to do wonders in that line. I 
hope you and she will be good friends.” 

‘*T have no doubt I shall like her very much.” 

** Will you call upon her, or shall she come to 
you ?” 

‘* Just as she pleases. I am not at all par- 
ticular about forms and ceremonies.” 

‘*She shall come to-morrow, then, although 
you are the oldest inhabitant.” 

‘‘Thanks. I shall be so pleased to see her. 
Is she fund of animals?” 

‘“‘T hardly know. I think I ought to answer 
as the man did who was asked if he could play 
the fiddle. He didn’t know, as he had never 
tried. Sabyl has not had any opportunity of 
developing her taste for the brute species. She 
only finished her education a year or 80 ago at 
a convent in Bruges, and since then she has 
been traveling with me. But I dare say she has 
a latent taste for dogs and monkeys.” 

‘*T don't think she can help liking Pedro,” 
Miss Davenant replied, naively, with an affec- 
tionate glance toward the warmest corner of the 
little drawing-room, where that luxurious animal, 
the Java monkey, was coiled up on a sheep-skin 
rug. 

Sir Francis rode homeward by moonlight, very 
well pleased with the eccentricities of the Bun- 
galow. 

‘‘Sinclair was right,” he said to himself. 
‘*The Colonel is a capital fellow. I wish his 
stories of the Punjab and the Peninsula were a 
trifle shorter. But that’s a detail. What a 
lovely face it is! Georgie—Georgie—Georgie 
Davenant!” The name repeated itself over and 
over again, in time with the tramp of his horse's 
hoofs, like an old rhyme. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
“FOR LIFE, FOR DEATH.” 


Miss CLEVEDON drove over to the Bungalow 
on the following afternoon. She was one of those 
nice easy-tempered girls who are always ready 
to cultivate any one their brothers may happen 
to admire; not a girl to place stumbling-blocks 
across a brother's path to matrimony from any 
selfish desire to preserve to herself the advan- 
tages of his bachelorhood. It was very nice to 
reign over such a mansion as Clevedon Hall; but 
Sibyl had no genius for housekeeping, and she 
felt that as a country squire it was Francis’s 
bounden duty to take unto himself a wife. 

At breakfast Francis was full of his dinner at 
the Bungalow: the fountain; the cook looking 
out of the window; all the ins and outs and ups 
and downs of the house, improved by the Colonel's 
architectural fancies; the zoological collection ; 
the old soldier himself, with his long stories and 
vehement epithets ; and finally Miss Davenant. 

‘* Is she pretty ?” Sibyl asked, curiously. 

**T think her remarkably pretty. I don’t know 
whether she has a classical profile, a Grecian nose 
coming straight down from her forehead, or any 
thing of that kind; in fact, I rather think her 
nose has a slight upward tendency ; or it may be 
the way she holds her head—as high as if she 
were a princess of the blood royal. In short, 
you see, Sibyl, I can’t positively say whether she 
is regularly beautiful; but if you take into consid- 
eration her eyes—which are splendid—and her 
expression and vivacity, and a kind of je ne sais 
guei-ishness, vou can not fail to admit that she 
is a lovely girl.” 

‘*Good gracious, Francis, what a confused de- 
scription: splendid eyes, and a turned-up nose, 
and her head stuck up in a conceited way!” 

‘* No, Sibyl, I didn’t el in a conceited way. 
She has no more conceit than patient Grizzle.’ 

‘* Bother patient Grizzle!"’ Miss Clevedon ex- 
claimed, contemptuously ; ‘‘I never had any pa- 
tience with that ridiculous creature. Of course 





a man wrote the story—it was like him to do it, 
just to show what foolish sheep-like beings you 
would like us to be—and it never was true. 
Does she dress well ?” 

** Patient Grizzle ?” 

**No, Sir—this paragon of yours, who isn’t 
pretty, and yet is.” 

“‘T really can’t venture to express my opinion 
on such an important question as that. She had 
a white gown and a green umbrella, and looked 
nice.” 

‘‘ A white gown and a green umbrella! what 
an absurd young woman! I don’t wonder Mr. 
Wort turned up his nose at these Davenants.” 

‘* Now, there's no use in trying to be disugree- 
able, Sibyl; itisn’t your métier. Miss Davenant 
is a charming girl, and I’m sure you'll like her 
as mach as—” 

‘¢ As much as what, Sir?” 

‘““AsmuchasI do.” «¢ 

‘* What, Francis, again ?” 

This ‘‘ again” had relation to certain passages 
in Sir Francis's past life. He had not reached 
his twenty-seventh year without falling in love a 
few times on the way: he had, indeed, been in 
and out of love, as a rule, about once in a twelve- 
month, and his sister, in whom he had been 
wont to confide, had no profound faith in the 
constancy of his fancies. A man who has a fair 
estate, the world all before him, and no particu- 
lar occupation, is apt to be rather hard hit by any 
pretty face that may flit across his pathway. 

**I think you ought to plead, like those grotto 
boys who besieged our carriage in Londcn the 
other day, Francis, ‘It’s only once a year.’ 
Pray is Miss Davenant prettier than Euphrasic 
Lamont, the Spanish-looking beauty you fell in 
love with at the convent?” | 

‘* What ! that little tawny dwarfish thing ?” 

‘¢Qh, Francis! you raved about her.” 

‘*Did 1? She was well enough, I dare say, 
for a little one; but this girl is as tall as—as 
Helen of Troy.” 

‘* How do you know that Helen was tall ?” 

‘* Tennyson says so— 


‘divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair.’ 


Oh, I’m sure of it. Of course Helen was tall; 
you can’t fancy Clytemnestra a little woman: 
they were sisters, you know.” « 

** What a horrid family!” 

‘* Well, yes, they were rather a queer lot, an- 
swering to some of our English nobility—a taint 
in the blood, I suppose. I think I remember 
that little Lamont girl had fine eyes, but such a 
duodecimo-ish creature. Lady Clevedon must 
be tall.” 

‘¢ Lady Clevedon! Has it come to that ?” 

‘Tt has come to nothing, except—another cup 
of tea, if you please. You are going to call upon 
Miss Davenant, and see the zoological collection, 
this afternoon.” 

‘* But oughtn’t she to call upon me first ?” 

‘¢T don’t know any thing about the oughts of 
the case. But vou are going this afternoon—I 
told her so.” 

Miss Clevedon submitted with a pretty little 
grimace, and drove off to the Bungalow directly 
after luncheon, enjoying not a little the novel 
splendor of her barouche and two men-servants. 

The visit was altogether a success. Sibyl ad- 
mired all the eccentricities of house and garden, 
and the two girls were delighted with each other, 
swearing an undying friendship on the spot, as it 
were. After this call the Colonel and his daugh- 
ter rode over to the Hall one morning; whereby 
Sir Francis had the opportunity of seeing Geor- 
giana Davenant in her habit, which became her 
above any other garment, and also of showing 
the old house and grounds to his new friends, the 
inventive Colonel suggesting an alteration in ey- 
ery room they entered. 

‘‘ Invention—construction, perhaps I should 
say—is my forte, Sir,” he said. ‘‘If this house 
were mine, I’d make it the finest in England.” 

‘* But it is so already, papa—one of the finest, 
I should think,” replied Georgie. 

‘‘ Undoubtedly, my dear; but its capabilities 
of improvement are enormous. That oriel-win- 
dow over the hall door, for instance. Very fine, 
no doubt; but why not have oriel-windows along 
the whole range of your front, instead of these 
flat things ? Then there's the groined roof in the 
dining-hall, sombre to the last degree: cut away 
all that antiquated wood-work, and paint your 
ceiling blue, picked out with gold stars. Then 
you have those open colonnades yonder; a mere 
waste of space: fill them in with violet-colored 


‘| plate-glass, and make one a smoking-divan and 


the other a billiard-room. That's what I call 
bringing modern enlightenment to bear upon 
Elizabethan incapacity.” 

‘*T think I prefer Elizabethan short-comings 
to Victorian improvements, Colonel,” Sir Francis 
observed, smiling. ‘‘I should hardly care to 
change the character of the place.” 

‘* Prejudice, my good Sir; the English mind 
all over. Your true-born Englishman will go 
on enduring any amount of inconvenience rather 
than infginge a set of arbitrary rules made by 
some dunder - headed architect. Character, in- 
deed! Where's the character in my house? 
Yet I think you'll admit it’s comfortable.” 

‘*T most freely admit that it is a delightful 
house,” said Sir Francis, with a little stolen glance 
at Georgie. 

‘Of course every body admits thaf it’s com- 
fortable; but you should have heard the oppo- 
sition I had to encounter from officious asses 
who called themselves my friends while I was 
building. ‘You mustn’t have your kitchen in 
the middle of your house,’ says one; ‘you'll 
smell your dinner!’ And [I like to smell my 
dinner, I told the blockhead; I like to know 
what I’m going to have, and to prepare my mind 
for it. ‘You can’t have one bedroom upon one 
level, and another bedroom upon another level,’ 
remarked an officions idiot. ‘Can't I?’ said I; 
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‘T'll show you whether I can or not. If I want 
my dining-room loftier than my drawing-room, 
it shall be loftier ; and I'll have every one of my 
bedrooms upon different levels, to spite you.’ 
‘You mustn't have one side of your house high- 
er than another,’ said that prince of fools, the 
builder's foreman ; ‘for if you do, your chimneys 
will smoke.’ ‘'Ihen my chimneys shall smoke,’ 
said I; and they do—when the wind’s in the 
west; but I've got a German stove or two to 
remedy that; and I’ve had my own way.” 

After this came many interchanges of civility 
between Clevedon Hall and the Bungalow. Sir 
Francis organized drives and excursions to vari- 
ous points of attraction in the picturesque line, 
in which the Colonel and his daughter consented 
to join, with pleasant retarns in the sunset to the 
Hall or the Bungalow for a half-past-eight-o'clock 
dinner. The two girls, Sibyl and Georgie, were 
sworn friends. English country-house life was 
new to Miss Clevedon, and Miss Davenant was 
able to advise and enlighten her upon many ques- 
tions. She wanted to do some small amount of 
good among the poor round Cleveden; and 
Georgie, who with ber dogs was a familiar visitor 
in many humble households about the Wells, and 
had a wonderful knack for getting on with poor 
people, volunteered to set her in the way of being 
useful. 

If Sibyl began by protesting against Francis's 
subjugation, she ended by almost worshiping the 
girl he admired. ‘There was no such thing as 
opposition, therefore, to whet the keen edge of 
Sir Francis’s passion. The course of this, his 
latest love, ran on velvet, and little by little the 
fact came home to him that this last-born passion 
was something serious. He had been doubtful 
of himself at first, remembering those former epi- 
sodes in his life, and how he had more than once 
seemed to be very far gone. But no, this was 
the real thing; he had admired a good many 
pretty women in his time, but mind, heart, and 
soul had never been held in bondage as they were 
pow by Georgie Davenant. Thebright frank face 
with its innocent young beauty,’the proud gen- 
erous nature which unconsciously revealed itself 
in trifles, what more need he desire in the wom- 
an who was to share and brighten his existence ? 
He watched Siby]l and Georgie's growing affection 
for each other with delight. His only sister was 
very dear to him, and it would have distressed 
him if his choice of a wife had brought about any 
lessening of the bond between them. It would 
have seemed a hard thing to him if he had brought 
a wife home to Clevedon Hall who would have 
made the place any thing less than a home to his 
sister. 

He looked back upon those by-gone flirtations 
as so many gloriousescapes. What ifhe had flung 
himself away matrimonially upon one of those 
fallen idols, and come home to Clevedon bound 
by the fetters of an injudicious marriage—come 
home to behold his ‘‘ fate” in Georgie Davenant ? 
‘‘She would have been fatal to me, let me meet 
her when I might,” he said to himself. Oh, the 
anguish of meeting that radiant creature too late! 

For a man s0 completely his own master the 
process of wooing is apt to go swiftly. There 
was no ground for hesitation or delay; and be- 
fore these two young people had known each 
other a fortnight it might have been tolerably 
clear to the eye of a competent observer that 
the admiration was mutual. In their confiden- 
tial discourse Sibyl now and then ventured on a 
leading question, and had contrived thus to dis- 
cover the state of her friend's affections. Geor- 
gie was not engaged—that she admitted without 
hesitation. 

‘*T am so glad, dear,” cried Sibyl. 

‘**But why ?” Miss Davenant inquired, blushing 
a little. 

‘*Oh, I really can scarcely say why. But I am 
glad. An engaged girl is always so taken up 
with her lover, and never seems to think of any 
thing except what she is going to do after she is 
married ; in short, an engaged girl is hardly any 
good for a friend. And I like you so much, 
darling, and want to have you all to myself.” 

Miss Clevedon, whose conventual education 
and foreign life had given her few opportunities 
of learning the equestrian art, was glad to ride 
with Georgie Davenant, who was as peerless in 
the saddle as Di Vernon, and as good a whip as 
if she had been a member of the house of Nero. 
Under this gentle guidance, also, Siby] learned 
to drive a pair of rather spirited brown cobs, with- 
out feeling in mortal terror and blind uncertainty 
as to what the cobs might take it into their heads 
to do. They were very happy together, and 
the two bright girlish faces grew to be welcome 
in the pretty cottages round Clevedon, 8 part of 
Kent in which the rustic population is lodged 
with a certain luxury of architecture, dainty 
Gothic cottages, with a neat half acre of garden 
and orchard, dotting the well-kept high-roads here 
and there. 

So things went on their smooth course, as things 
do go now and then for the favored ones of this 
world, until one bright October morning, toward 
the end of the month, when he had known her 
more than ten weeks—an age of hope and happi- 
ness—Sir Francis, beguiling his idle morning 
with a gallop in Felsted Wood, overtook Miss 
TDavenant, who happened to have ridden that 
way for her daily airing, on her gray Arab Selim, 
attended by the most discreet of grooms, a gray- 
mustached old lancer, whom the Colonel had 
taken from his own regiment. 

The syce, as the Colonel insisted on calling 
him, fell back out of ear-shot as Sir Francis ac- 
costed his young mistress; and the lovers rode 
on side by side, over the fallen fir cones, through 
the spicy atmosphere, radiant with youth and 
hope, like Launcelot and Guinevere. : 

It was the old, old story, told in the frankest, 
manliest words that ever came straight from the 
heart of a speaker. They rode out of the pine 
wood plighted to each other, ‘‘ for life, for death.” 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Fall Dresses. 


Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Hovse Dress. Suit of 
réséda cashmere, embroidered with a darker 
shade of silk, and trimmed with woolen guipure 
lace and fringe of the color of the embroidery. 

Fig. 2.—Srreer Suit For GIRL FROM 8 TO 
10 Years OLD. ‘This suit, with a vest-basque, 
is of blue poplin, trimmed with bias folds and 
kilt pleatings of the material. The vest is of 
a lighter shade than the basque. White straw 
hat with blue velvet revers, trimmed with bright 
wild flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Lapy’s Eventnc Dress. 
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Petti- 


coat of maize silk, trimmed with side pleatings | 


of the material. Court train, panicr over- 
skirt, and basque-waist of a deeper tint of 
maize, trimmed with ruffles of the material, 
and embroidered with silk 
cord. 

Fig. 4.—Lapy’s WALK- 
ING Dress. Short skirt 
and over-skirt of plain 
bronze silk, trimmed with 
scallops of the material. 
Basque of bronze silk of 
a lighter shade, dotted 
with the deeper tint, with 
wide pleated cutfs and 
Marie Antoinette collar. 
Blue silk hat, trimmed 
with bronze ribbon and 
feathers. 

Fig. 5.—Lapy’s House 








front is closed with hooks and loops under a bow 
‘of gros grain. Put the pattern together by the 
notches. The holes show where to baste the 
seams on the shoulders and under the arms, 
where to take up the darts in front, the cross 
basque seams, the size and shape of the under 
part of the sleeve, and where to sew the folds on 
the cape. An outlet of an inch is allowed for 
the seams on the shoulders and under the arms, 
and a quarter of an inch for all other seams. 
Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 4 yards. 
I:xtra for folds cut on the bias, 115 yards. 
Lace for trimming, 345 yards. 
Over-SkirT.—This pattern is in three pieces 
—front, side gore for the back, and back breadth. 
Cut two pieces each like the pattern given for the 
front and side gore. Cut the back breadth with 
the longest straight edge laid on the fold of the 
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tern given for the side gores, and two pieces | fair. He had a pleasant smile, and a genial | way station, and ent 4 


like the pattern of the long full breadth. Put 
the pattern together by the notches. ‘The back 
‘breadth is sewed to the belt with a large box- 
pleat in the middle, and the remainder and the 
full breadth are gathered at the top. The side 
gores at the top are laid in small side pleats, and 
the front gore is sewed on plain. ‘The bottom 
of the skirt is trimmed with three side-pleated 
ruflies seven inches deep, headed by a bias fold 
_of the material. ‘The ruffles are rounded up to 


a point in the middle of the front gore, and or- | 


‘namented with bows of gros grain ribbon and 
pleated ends. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 12 yards. 
Iextra for ruties, 9 yards. 

| Fig. 7.—Lapy’s CarrtaGE Dress. This el- 
| egant dress is of bronze poplin, trimmed with 




















Dress. Lilac silk dress, 
trimmed with a deep side 
pleating graduated in 
width, and surmounted 
by a narrower pleated 
flounce. Theskirt is cut 
very long, and draped on 
the sides with a sash so 
as to simulate an over- 
skirt. This sash forms 
the end of a bow which is 
set on the right side of the 
waist. Basque-waist with 
wide Marie Antoinette 
collar, opening _heart- 
shaped over a lace chem- 
isette. 

Fig.6.—Lapy’s House 
Dress: Basque WITH 
GRECIAN Cape, OPEN- 
FRONT OVER-SKIRT, AND 
FuULL-TRAINED SKIRT 
(witH Cut PAPER Pat- 
TERN). This elegant dress 
is especially suited for din- 
ners, receptions, etc. The 
original is of black silk, 
trimmed with the mate- 
rialandlace. The basque 
is cut after a new French 
pattern, and is finished 
with a stylish Grecian 
cape, composed of folds 
on a foundation, which is 
separate from the basque, 
and can be put on or off 
at pleasure. The open- 
front over-skirt is ex- 
tremely stylish, and is 
very gracefully draped. 
The trained skirt is of the 
latest shape and length 
for full dress. ‘The pat- 
tern is furnished in nine 
sizes, even numbers, from 
80 to 46 inches bust Ly 
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DESCRIPTION OF CUT 
PAPER PATTERN. 

THis suit consists of 
three articles: Basque 
with Grecian cape, open- 
front over-skirt, and full- 
trained skirt. 

BasQuE WITH GRE- 
cIAN Cape.—This pat- 
tern is in four pieces— 
front, side form, back, 
and sleeve. ‘The front is 
fitted with two darts each 
side and cross basque 
seams. It is cut heart- 
shaped in the neck, and 
closes to the waist line 
with hooks and _ eyes. 
The back is adjusted to 
the figure by side forms 
and middle back seam. 
The skirt part of the back 
forms two long poiuts. 
The middle seam is left 
open up to the waist line. 
The extra fullness on the 
side seam is laid in a deep 
box - pleat on the upper 
side, and the ends are con- 
cealed by a bow and pleated ends of gros grain 
ribbon. The half-flowing sleeve is trimmed 
around the bottom with a side pleating of the 
material about three inches deep. The gar- 
ment is trimmed around the edge with lace 
three inches wide, headed by a bias fold of the 
material. The fold is only continued up the 
Zront. The neck is corded. The Grecian cape 
is a very handsome addition to the basque, 
which can be worn with or without it. Cut the 
cape the shape of the pattern given, with a 
seam in the middle of the back. Cut six bias 
folds two and a half inches deep when folded, 
and sew on in the lines of holes given in the pat- 
tern, with one fold overlapping the other, and 
graduate in width to the front. The under side 
of the top of the cape is faced with silk, and the 
neck is completed by an edging of lace. The 
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Fig. 1.—Lapy's House 
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Dress. FROM 8 TO 


goods to avoid a seam. Put the pattern togeth- 
er by the notches. The top of the front on each 
side is laid in three side pleats according to the 
notches, turning toward the middle of the front. 
The side gore and back breadth are gathered 
and sewed to the belt, The skirt is draped at 
each seam by two deep pleats on the under side, 
as the holes denote, placing the first hole on the 
second. Finish the entire edge up the front to 
the waist line with lace four inches deep, headed 
by a bias fold of the material. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 7 yards. 

Lace for trimming, 6 yards. 

‘TRAINED SKIRT. —This pattern is in five pieces 
—front, two side gores, and two breadths for the 
back. Cut the front and back with the longest 
straight edge laid on the fold of the cloth to 
avoid seams. Cut two pieces each of the pat- 
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10 YEARS OLD. DrREss. 


silk fringe and folds of a darker shade. The 
over-skirt has revers at the side, which are faced 
with silk of the same shade as the trimmings. 
Basque-waist with rolling collar and revers, faced 
with silk like that of the skirt revers. Bronze 
silk hat, trimmed with a bird with bright plum- 
age, and gauze veil. 





OGRES’ HEADS AND SHOW 
HEADS. 


LT was the name on the door, and 
Hunnicut was the ogre’s name —a soft- 
spoken, carefully stepping gentleman; and the 
head he wore in the street, well brushed, and 
with blonde whiskers, was a very creditable af- 


Fig. 3.—Lapy’s EVENING 


manner also, this amiable ogre. For example: 

‘*'Terra Cotta, my dear fellow,” he said, as he 
came up the street of an evening with that gen- 
tleman, ‘‘come over and see us. Bring your 
wife. My wife is in love with her. My com- 
pliments to her. Ah! I see her at the window.” 

Then Mr. Hunnicut took off his hat and bow- 
ed with such a friendly grace that Mrs. ‘Terra 
Cotta, behind her window, was charmed, and 
wished, as she hfd done before, ‘‘ that Charles 
were a litthke more like him—more particular 
about the little matters of life.” ‘hat was his 
| manner always. Ile was attentive not so much 
to people as to the small courtesies of life. He 
never forgot them. Dozens of ladies could have 
been found to echo Mrs. ‘Terra Cotta’s senti- 
; ments, and to envy Mrs. Hunnicut. And that 
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LADIES’ AND CHILI 


Fig. 4.—Lapyr’s WaLkIne : 


Dress. 
(Cut Paper Patterns of Fig. 6, Basque with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over-Skirt, and Full-tratned Skirt, in i 


he ever did or ever could wear the ogre's head— 
oh, fie! Did they not all see to the contrary ? 
Nobody divined that when he had closed his 
own door and bolted it he took off his show 
head and hung it on the hall rack. That was, 
in case of company, to pop it on at once, you 
see. Even our ogres keep pace with the refine- 
ment of the day, and would never think of ex- 
hibiting a great scowling, brutal ogre’s head to 
the public. 

But Mrs. Hunnicut and the children! When 
they heard him in the hall, ‘‘ Hush, my dears,” 
whispered Mrs. Hunnicut, and, trembling, push- 
ed certain writing materials into a drawer. The 
children stopped their games and planted them- 
selves on chairs: for the evening before, finding 
them at play, Hunnicut desired to know if his 
home was to be converted into a circus or a rail- 
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joints. He ate greedily and fiercely, and till 
he had finished no one presumed to touch a 
mouthful. Sometimes it was his humor to pro- 
vide nothing for them but bread. There had been 
days when they had not even that. ‘The Hunnicut 
family were always hungry, in short. ‘The chil- 
dren eyed their father with greedy, longing looks. 
‘The boy, creeping slowly up to bed, who had no 
dinner the day before, thought with real anguish 
of his lost meal. Even Mrs. Hunnicut could 
have eaten her dinner with relish, but she prom- 


Henceforward you will provide food and fuel, | 
for I assure you I shall not.” 

Then he put on his show head, clapped his 
hat on above it, and went to spend the evening 
with Mrs. ‘lerra Cotta. And Mrs. Terra Cotta 

| thought him a more delightful man than ever, 
and wondered why he should ever have chosen 
a wife who was always in the dismals. 

But Mrs. Hunnicut. She was used to be eaten 
alive, you may say, every day, she and her chil- 
dren; and she had lived with infinite difficulty, 





ised herself to slip away with her plate by-and- | helped out by her secret resource. which he had | 
I « P I y , | 


by to the wretched little urchin up stairs. Did 
Hunnicut suspect her design? Once or twice 
he looked at her with a glance that made her 
quail, and he left the door between drawing and 
dining rooms ajar. Mrs. Hunnicut sat a while 


listening. She could hear him cough and rattle save herself from this new misery nor bear it. 
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DRESSES. 


Fig. 5.—Lapy’s Hovuse 
Dress. 
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Fig. 6.—Lapy’s House Dress: 
OveR-SKIRT, AND FULL-TRAINED SKIRT (WITH CuT PAPER PATTERN). 


just discovered. But this last threat, in which, | 
as she well knew, he was quite in earnest, took 

standing ground from under her feet. Tears | 
were strange to her eyes, but now they flowed 
fast, for she was in despair. She could neither 
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- Basque witH Grecian Cape, OPEN-FRONT 


en Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.] 


toward his fa- 
sr of so doing. 
—seizing him. 
rain ?”’—throw- 
pr—‘‘ lazy, im- 
word. empha- 
Now get your- 
dinner !”’ 
have seen him 
which he had 


pt, coming up 
bled over the 
had thrown 
9 her to be 
-in her usual 


to buy small 





the newspaper occasionally. Her step was light 
and her slippers were thin, but then her nerves 
were unstrung. ‘The plate jarred in her trem- 
bling hand against the balusters, and—he was 
watching for her, lying in ambush, 

**So, madam, this is the way in which you 
meddle with my discipline.” In an instant he 
had pounced on her, and dashed the plate to the 
other end of the hall. ‘*‘ But, sly as you are, 
you will never outwit me: I know all that goes 
on in this house—all, madam, even to the writ- 
ing that you do on the sly, when you ought to 
be attending to my house and my affairs. Fine 
feasts you have in my absence, you and your chil- 
dren, on your money. How happy I should be 
to possess a genius for a wife! Indeed, I con- 
gratulate you on your success, and I defer to it. 
I shall no longer venture to cater for the family. 


Bridget came up to clear away the plates, and 
found Mrs. Hunnicut crying. A warm-hearted 
soul was Bridget, and long ago had made com- 
mon cause with her mistress. 

**Arrah now,” cried Bridget, ‘‘and what do 
I always be telling ye? ‘Take yer children and 
run for it! Ye'll come to it sooner or later. 
Sure and I remember when ye come here first, 
the purtiest little rose-bud of a thing; and now 
see how thin ye are wore with the misery and 
the fretting. Why don’t you go now to your 
cousin, Mrs. Gilliewigs? ‘Take the childer and 
go! Divil’s the word I'll tell him, the ould ogre, 
niver fear that!” 

Now Bridget had urged her like this many 
times before, and Mrs. Hunnicut had always an- 
swered, ‘‘ Hush, Bridget! I am surprised at you, 
Bridget.”” And so she said again, ‘‘ I am aston- 
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ished at you. You must not speak in that way!” 
But she rose as if to go for all that, and looked 
about her in an undecided way. Bridget needed 
no second hint. She ran to get the boy out of 
his bed and into his clothes. She brought the 
girl's bonnet, and pinned Mrs. Hunnicut’s shawl 
about her. Before she could quite realize what 
she was doing, Mrs. Hunnicut found herself, chil- 
dren in hand, running away from the ogre’s castle. | 

Mrs. Gilliewigs had promised herself a pleasant 
evening, for Mr. Gilliewigs was away for the 
night—an unsentimental admission, but never- 
theless an undeniuble fact ; and when Mrs. Hun- | 
nicut rushed in, woe-begone, with her shivering 
children, Mrs. Gilliewigs, with her work-table 
near the open fire, was just telling herself that 
she had not been so cozy in a year. 

‘*Mercy!” cried Mrs, Gilliewigs, somewhat 
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Fig. 7.—Lapy’s CARRIAGE 
DREss. 


disconcerted. 
hour ?” 
‘*Hunger, cold, blows, abuse, despair,”’ an- 
swered Mrs. Hunnicut, sinking into a chair. 
‘**Oh, Margery, give these childr&h something to 
eat,” and then she told her story. 
“Oh, mercy!” exclaimed Mrs, Gilliewigs 


** What brought you here at this 


again. ‘‘Oh, goodness! gracious! Did you 
ever!” These ejaculations were uttered between 


short journeys to the store closet and frantic 
dives about the room. ‘‘ Dear me! how glad I 
am that Mr. Gilliewigs is away !” 

** Glad!” echoed Mrs. Hunnicut, in surprise. 

Mrs, Gilliewigs looked on all sides of her, and 
put her mouth close to Mrs. Hunnicut’s ear. 

** My dear,” said she, ‘‘I am really afraid to 
say it. I never told any one before, but Mr. 
Gilliewigs is an ogre too.” 
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‘* Gilliewigs! so kind! so polite! so obliging 
to me! so tender of you!” 

** Just so; that is what I always thought of 
you. Many is the time I have envied you Mr. 
Hunnicut, my dear. Only Gilliewigs is not 
your warring ogre, you understand. He neither 
strikes nor chokes me, and he allows me enough 
to eat ; but he wears the ogre's head for all that. 
If I have a plan or a pleasure, or even a pet 
thought, I have grown too wise to mention it 
to him, for he'll destroy it. He is one per- 
petual sneer. My family or any person I may 
like is a fool or a hypocrite, and he has told 
me so long that I am homely and disagreeable 
that I have grown so—in my own eyes, at any 
rate. He plays kill-joy and scarecrow at every 
turn, and when he is away I can feel nothing 
but a sense of exquisite relief. Ah, my dear, 
there are more women 
than we suppose in the 
same plight. There is 
Arabella. I am quite 
sure she is married to an 
ogre.” 

** Arabella!” Wretch- 
ed as she was, Mrs, Hun- 
nicut sat up in her chair 
with a strong show of in- 
terest. ‘‘Why, she is 
one of the happiest of 
women.” 

**So were you and I, 
my dear, in each other’s 
eyes; but for some time 
I have seen that she was 
very unhappy ; and when 
I questioned her one day 
she brought me this copy 
of a letter. ‘ Here,’ said 
she, ‘is a letter taken 
from an old, old gazette. 
Human nature is much 
the same in all ages, and 
Lucy Nameless’s sor- 
rows, of which she wrote 
in 1729, are much the 
same with mine in 1870. 
Read it, Mrs. Gilliewigs, 
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S and neyer question me 
WN again.’ And now listen 
" WO to the letter: 
“** To the Busybody : 


***Srr,—The dear person 
Iam going to complain of I 
did once think would have 
defended me against the 
world. The man who is 
now my husband and mas- 
ter was once my admirer 
and humble servant; and 
I do think, Sir, I was then 
pretty handsome, and am 
yet what another would call 
80, though my unquiet life 
has made me much thinner 
and paler. But that man, 
my lover, would passionate- 
ly declare I was a beauty 
and an angel, Indeed, Sir, 
I was neve so vain as to 
think I was really so; but 
these continued caresses 

i WS ope cores ee made me 
ef | lin was such to him. 
: TA. NN But ah! the difference be- 
BY NY tween a wife and a maiden 
nL courted! I think, Sir, it is 
NN ‘st just as great as the differ- 
ence between a young man 
courting anda husband, It 
is but by fits now that I have 
a kind look or a good word, 
and when my dear one 
seems most constant he tells 
me I am a homely dowdy. 
Pray, Mr. Censor, help me 
to advise him and all such. 
Is it reasonable that a youn 
woman should only be hand- 
some and happy before mar- 
riage? An pie tell me if 
my husband cokes out for 
a handsomer woman, may 
I not look out for an hon- 
ester man? But, Sir, you 
see the contradiction of 
this, for no other man can 
be honest and concern him- 
self with me in the stead of 
my husband. There is but 
one who may love and cher- 
ish me, and that one neg- 
lects and abuses me. 
““*Looy NaMELEss.’” 
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Mrs, Gilliewigs's voice 
faltered a little toward 
the close. For Mrs. Hun- 
nicut, she was in tears. 

**Oh! what shall we 
do? What can women 
like us do? What shall 
Ido? I can not go back 
to Mr. Hunnicut!” ex- 
claimed the poor wom- 
an. But Mrs. Gilliewigs 
was not so easily discour- 
aged: she had her rem- 
edy already. 

**Mr. Wiseman lives 
next door. We will ask 
him what to do.” 

So they went to find 
Mr. Wiseman, and stated 
their case. Mr. Wiseman was not at all flur- 
ried or astonished, but listened with the air of 
one who hears great cry about little wool. 

** A very common case,” he said—‘‘ too com- 
mon; but the remedy is simple and easy. You 
mtfst go to court. ‘The law will protect you. 
That is precisely what laws and governments 
are made for—to protect the weak and redress 
the innocent.” 

And then, I must say, Mrs. Hunnicut and 
Mrs. Gilliewigs looked at each other somewhat 
ashamed; for what could be plainer, and why 
had they never thought of it before ? 

Of course they started at once for court, where 
the Lord High Fiddlestick was dispensing jus- 
tice, and there they learned two things that Mr. 
Wiseman had forgotten to mention: first, that 
justice costs a great deal of time; and next, a 


ye 





great deal of money. In fact, there are a great 
many distressed dames who can never avail 
themselves of the law, which is so ready to pro- 
tect them, for this reason. And how Mrs. Hunni- 
cut managed it is a mystery, but she did contrive 
not actually to starve with her children; and at 
last her case was called in court, and Mrs. Hun- 
nicut told her story. The Lord High Fiddlestick 
frowned darkly. 

‘¢ Where are your proofs, madam ?” he asked, 
in a tremendous voice. 

‘¢ Proofs ?” echoed Mrs. Hunnicat, somewhat 
frightened. 

‘Yes proofs. Whosawhim beat you? Who 
saw him abuse the children? Who heard him 
call you names? Who can testify that you were 
really half starved besides this servant-maid, whom 
you have probably hired to tell a certain story ?” 

‘¢ Why—why—nobody, my lord,” stammered 
Mrs. Hunnicut. 

‘© Yon mean to say that when a man does such 
things he does them in secret? You would like 
to have us believe that when a man abuses his 
wife he does not ring a bell or sound a gong to 

call in the neighbors? Very suspicious! For 
my part, I will not believe in crimes of which 
there are no proofs. ‘ Murder always will out,’ 
in my opinion. And pray how did it happen, 
madam, that you did not rush out at once and 
acquaint your neighbors ?” 

‘For the children’s sake I wished to keep it 
quiet,” said Mrs, Hannicut. ‘‘ And a woman does 
not care to expose her husband, if he is an ogre.”’ 

‘“ Wrong again,” retorted the Lord High Fid- 
dlestick. ‘‘ Where a woman ae wronged 
the first thing she does is to publish the fact. 
And really it is astonishing how many injured 
wives there are, and how nobody ever sees or 
hears any of the dreadful things done to them. 
Now, madam, here are some of Mr. Hunnicut’s 
acquaintances. Let us see if they consider him 
an ogre.” 

Then Mrs. Terra Cotta made her appearance, 
and declared that so far from being an ogre, 
she considered Mr. Hunnicut the most amia- 
ble man she knew. He was very fond of his 
wife. He often praised her, and he spoke to her 
very kindly. His wife came much nearer the 
character. She was always sour, and would 
neither talk nor visit, and when Mr. Hunnicut 
tried to joke with her, she would look down as 
if angry. And that he should abuse his children 
was monstrous! They should see how he danced 
her children on his knee, and the presents he 
brought them! 

Mr. and Mrs. Jasmine confirmed Mrs. Terra 
Cotta’s statements. Ogres have a peculiar cast 
of countenance, quite different - Mr. Hun- 
nicut. They had always consNered him the 
best of fathers and hasbands, and never heard 
of any trouble in the family, though they had 
wondered that so pleasant a man should have 
such a gloomy and unsociable wife. 

Mrs. Amaranth came next, and she declared 
that she had never heard of any trouble in the 
Hunnicut familygfill one morning Mr. Hunnicut 
rushed wildly into her house, saying that his wife 
had taken his children and deserted him. ‘That 
he exhibited every sign of anguish; that she 
pitied him with all her heart; and for the accu- 
sation that he had ever abused his children, that 
was simply ridiculous. 

Then the Lord High Fiddlestick got upon his 
legs again, and assured the court that the case 
before them was only an example of the crying 
evil of the day. It was growing the fashion for 
wives to consider themselves injured. ‘The story 
of a princess, deceived and then barbarously 
treated by an ogre, was the favorite romance. 
If a man out of six hundred dollars income re- 
fused his wife a one-hundred-dollar silk dress, 
she complained of inhuman treatment. Ifa wom- 
an wished to dance all night and her tired hus- 
band preferred to stay at home, that was cruelty. 
If a husband complained that the roast was over- 
done while his wife was writing poor poetry, that 
was barbarous cruelty. Women were the natu- 
ral and legal inferiors of men, yet there was an 
evil spirit of rebellion among them, which found 
this cry of the ogre’s head very convenient, and 
men must look to it and sternly put it down. For 
his part, he thought the laws should be remodeled 
on Cotton Mather’s plan. If the person accused 
of witchcraft swam, she was guilty, and should be 
taken out and burned. If she sank, she was in- 
nocent. So, if she was a good wife and a true 
woman, she would keep silent and die. If she 
tried to save herself, she was neither a good wife 
noratrue woman. His lordship also recommend- 
ed that the causes of this rebellious spirit should 
be well considered. They might, he said, be 
briefly summed in two words, ‘‘isms” and 
trowsers. ‘‘Isms” was a@ contagious disease, 
of which weak-brained people were always in 
danger, and especially violent in certain local- 
ities, such as the town of June Rose Ville, where, 
he understood, Mrs. Hunnicut was born ; and the 
mania for trowsers was all but universal, and the 
real motive of conduct like Mrs. Hunnicut’s. 
Wherefore, his lordship proceeded, he should 
consider only the feelings of a bereaved father, 
and assign him his children, of whom he had 
been so cruelly robbed, and dismiss Mrs. Hunni- 
cut’s plea as not proven. 

‘*Qh, how glad I am that I have said noth- 
ing!” thought Mrs. Gilliewigs, who had cherished 


secret thoughts of presenting her own case. e 


Mrs. Terra Cotta, Mrs. Jasmine, and Mrs. 
Amaranth passed Mrs. Hunnicut with haughty 
and averted looks to congratulate Mr. Hunnicut, 
weeping over his children. 

Mrs. Hunnicut said nothing. The blow aimed 
at ‘‘isms” and trowsers had been too much for 
her, and she had fainted. 

And if any body thinks this a dismal, exagger- 
ated story about an impossible ogre’s head, upon 
my word and honor, I know Mr. and Mrs. Hunni- 
cut, Mrs. Gilliewigs, and Arabella, and it is ev- 
ery word of it trne. 


CORN-FLOWERS. 


How many years ago, my love, how many yerrs ago 
Since you, a merry-hearted girl, 
Qf rustic maids the very pearl, 
And I, a lad just fresh from town, 
With cheeks as pale as yours were brown, 
Roamed where the harvest crowned the land 
To view the reapers’ sturdy band, 
While maidens from their sickles keen 
Snatched the bright flowers the corn between ? 


How many years ago, dear love, how many years ago 
Since—work forgotten for a while— 
Encouraged by your grecting smile, 
I made it holiday to lie 
And read your looks, half kind, half shy, 
And watch beneath some elm-tree’s shade 
The russet ears that bent and swayed, 
Until we heard on south breeze borne 
The sylvan rustling of the corn? 


ee 


In some such hour as those, my love, in some such 
hoar as those, 

The while we culled the bind-weed fair 

And crimson poppy for your hair, 

Or with the trailing vetches bound 

A rural zone your trim waist round, 

I think that ere my lips confessed 

Their secret it was nearly guessed, 

As, bolder grown, I asked from thine 

The little word that made you mine. 


In that long-vanished hour, my love, that hour s0 
long ago, 
As hand in hand we homeward went, 
Yet lingered oft in our content 
To listen to a gleaner’s song, 
Or help a weary child along, 
Or watch the moon when ail was still 
Come glimmering o’er the stubbled hill, 
It may be we were foolish, yet 
I ne'er have wished we had not met! 


For all our vanished years since then, the long years 
of the past, 
Though they have sadly checkered been, 
Have had their glints of joy between. 
However scant all else might prove, 
We've kept our patience and our love; 
Ne’er found ourselves of aught bereft 
But counted up how much was left; 
Or if despair came hovering near, 
Looked up, and looking ceased to fear. 


And thongh these vanished years, my love, these 
- years that fleet so fast, . 

Have atolen from your face its youth, 

They have not touched its modeet truth. 

Thy smile—perchance more rarely seen— 

Is sweet as it hath ever been, 

And all the sorrows of our life 

Have found you still the faithful wife. 


Ah! love, indeed I little knew * 


How much I won in winning you. 


And in the hours to come, my love, the hours that 
yet may come, 
We, standing on the eternal verge— 
Yet singing no funereal 
Will still be glad that life goes on 
For others, though our goal be won; 
That harvest, with its golden grain, 
Has blessed the teeming soil again, 
And in these sunny autumn hours 
Gives us once more both corn and flowers! 





LOVE IN A “DOLLY VARDEN.” 


I BOUGHT the calico myself. So, you see, 
there couldn’t have been any possible mistake 
abont it. Nine vards, the regular Dolly Var- 
den pattern—so the shop-girl told me, at all 
events: great islands of pink and blue morning- 
glories, surrounded by mppling waves of green 
vines, and a humming-bird the size of life tan- 
gled up in each vine! 

‘Isn't it rather—rather large?” said I, du- 
biously. 

‘‘ Dear me, no, Sir!” said the shop-girl, look- 
ing at me as if 1 had been a South Sea Islander, 
ignorant of all the ways of civilized life. ‘‘ It’s 
small, for the fashion. 

‘*It would make pretty curtains,” said I, sa- 
tirically. 

‘Dolly Vardens always come in large pat- 
terns, Sir,” said the girl; ‘“‘ and I’m quite sure 
a young lady don’t want any old-fashioned 

ng.” 

Nine yards of French calico at forty cents a 
yard—and a good deal of trouble I and the pret- 
ty shop-girl had in making change out of a five- 
dollar bill. I remember it all just as distinctly 
as if it were yesterday; and particularly good 
reason I have to remember it, as you will per- 
ceive when you have read this full and frank 
statement of affairs. 

I bought the Dolly Varden, and sent it out 
to Cedar Glen by express, and Milly wrote back 
a letter full of ecstatics and exclamation points, 
containing the distinct assertion that ‘‘there nev- 
er was such a love of a pattern,” and also the 
fact that she had it ‘‘ made up exquisitely,” and 
that I was ‘‘ the darlingest duck of a brother that 
ever lived!” 

‘*Be sure and come up next week,” wrote 
Milly. ‘*I am sure you must want change, and 
little Joe has got the dearest pearl of a tiny 
tooth, and the trout baked in wine here are sim- 
ply superlative, and there is a recipe for lobster- 
salad dressing that Harold says Delmonico can’t 
excel. The house is full of nice people, and I 
fully expect vou to fall in love with Ariel Au- 
brey, a Southern beauty and heiress, who is here 
with the St. Johns. And furthermore, Harold 
wants me to tell you that the fishing is glorious 
—streams as dark and cold as Styx, plenty of 
shade, and no mosquitoes. And if you could 
bring me up a piece and a half of blue velvet 
ribbon just the shade of the blue morning-glory 
in the sample I inclose—the Bazar says it is the 
thing for the flounce of a Dolly Varden. But 
don’t trouble yourself unless it comes right in 
your way.” 

‘‘Comes right in my way,” indeed! Did 
Milly suppose pieces of blue velvet ribbon walked 
up Wall Street, or thrust themselves into omni- 
bus windows? I murmured a gentle blessing 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


on the unreasonableness of womankind, and con- 

trived to lose the ‘‘sample” out of my pocket- 

ae Wouldn’t you have done the same your- 
? 

‘* But I'll run up to the Glen,” I soliloquized. 
** Cedar shadows, and whistling blackbirds, and 
cool trout streams gurgling their brown waters 
over mossy rocks sound delicious this tropical 
weather. And I really would like to see Miss 
Aubrey, although it is too hot to get up any 
thing but a languid flirtation until the ther- 
mometer falls below ninety.” 

So when Saturday afternoon came round— 
with the steeple of old Trinity in a scintillating 
haze of heat, and the very pine-apples and bananas 
in Fulton Market seeming to wilt and shrink 
under a sunshine hotter than their own equa- 
torial clime—I put a clean shirt, an extra dust- 
er, and my silver-incrusted dressing-case into a 
valise, and just caught the Hudson River train 
as it steamed out of the Grand Central abomi- 
nation. 

Every body was on board: old Jones and his 
three daughters going to West Point, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Featherbrain en route for the Cats- 
kills, and Miller and his wife and plump twins 
going to a farm where ‘‘cheap board” was ad- 
vertised, and where they blindly hoped to find 
‘* all the comforts of a home,” as per prospectus. 
Every body’s baby was crying—and when one 
considered the weather, one could hardly find the 


‘| heart to blame the poor little pink-nosed mites. 


I have always contended that it would be a good 
thing for government to board all the babies in 
an ice-house during the heated terms; but one or 
two mothers to whom I have incidentally men- 
tioned the idea looked upon me as a milder edi- 
tion of King Herod. I know I'd like it myself 
if I was a baby. 

What has all this got to do with the Dolly 
Varden? Wait and see. I am coming to it 
as fast as the Hudson River express train will 
take me. 

Wasn't it grand when we alighted at the Ce- 
dar Glen station, a lonely little Gothic watch- 
tower among the woods, with purple mists hang- 
ing over the distant hills, and the noise of a hid- 
den cascade somewhere near by, making one 
fell cool in spite of the state of the thermometer ! 
Wasn't it glorious to feel the close velvety turf 
under our feet, and to breathe in the hay-scent- 
ed oxygen that freighted the atmosphere like 
wine! I could have tossed my hat in the air 
and huzzaed like a school-boy for very lightness 
of heart as I stood there on the platform in the 
pink glow of the sunset, with the train thunder- 
ing away through a deep gorge of rocks, and 
myself, so to speak, isolated from Wall Street 
and thrice-heated stone pavements for three 
days at least. 

There was the usual crowd round the station: 
a huge lumbering stage-coach with ‘‘Glen 
House” painted in staring yellow letters on the 
panels of the door, and three airy little buggies 
and wagonettes, with satin-skinned horses champ- 
ing their foam-flecked bits, and silver-plated har- 
ness flashing back the level evening sunshine; 
girls in floating muslins and white Swiss hats, 
and young men in linen suits and Panamas; 
young matrons with broods of children swarm- 
ing about them, and ladies of a certain age, who 
had evidently come down because they had noth- 
ing else to do. 

I looked carelessly around, as I lighted my ci- 
gar, with the eye of one who views the world 
from a totally esthetic point of view, but the next 
instant my gaze was arrested by—a Dolly Varden. 

The identical Dolly Varden! I would have 
known it among acres of dry-goods, miles of 
calico, with its blue and pink morning-glories, 
and the impossible hummitig-birds among the 
great green leaves. And there it was, the cen- 
tre of a group of much-bepaniered white and 
pink and azure muslins, with an Alpine parasol 
over its head, and a many-frilled buff foulard 
skirt below, looped up to give the slender feet 
and ankles more play for walking. 

(You see I haven’t been shopping for nothing, 
for I don't believe the most accomplished fash- 
ion editress in Christendom could “‘ put in” the 
above technical terms in neater style.) 

‘* It’s Milly,” quoth I, to my own personality— 
‘Milly herself. She’s contrived to miss me; 
and now for a lark!” 

Stopping only to ignite the cigar and give it a 
good blue-wreathed start, I strode forward, and 
moving as noiselessly as if the soft grass under 
my feet was of velvet, was at the side of the 
Dolly Varden in an instant, with my arms round 
its morning-gloried, humming-birded waist. 

‘* Boo!” cried I, in stentorian accents, lifting 
the slight figure off its feet as one would lift a 
child, and yubbing my mustache, according to 
the most approved fashion of brotherly greeting, 
across a pair of rose-leaf lips. 

There was a slight scream—a struggle—the 
Dolly Varden slid out of my clasp, crying out : 

‘*What is the meaning of this insult, Sir? 
How dare you?” 

And then, to my ineffable, unspeakable, inde- 
scribable dismay, I perceived that the treacher- 
ous blussoms of the Dolly Varden had led me 
into a fearful blunder. For it wasn’t Milly, 
after all! 

Not Milly, nor any thing in Milly’s semblance, 
but a beautiful shady-eyed girl of seventeen or 
thereabouts, with chestnut brown hair brushed 
away from a forehead as smooth and white as a 
calla lily leaf, lips like scarlet sea-coral, and a 
throat as slender and stately as Diana’s own! 

‘* How dare you, Sir?” reiterated this indig- 
nant nymph, the shady eyes sparkling, the cheeks 
dved rose red. ‘‘Is this the conduct of a gen- 
tleman ?” 

‘*J—I beg your pardon,” I stammered, feel- 
ing as if my blood was turned to fire, and as if 
my nerves were pins and needles, ‘‘I didn’t 
mean—that is, I thought it was my sister! It's 
all the Dolly Varden, upon my word and honor!” 
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‘‘He’s crazy, dear!” whispered one of her 
companions, in a distinctly audible sotto voce. 
‘* Let's callsomebody! Let's runaway! Where's 
Milly? Where's the station-master? It must 
be an escaped lunatic! Oh dear! oh dear! 
where can the keeper have gotten to? We 
mast keep close together, Ariel, because—” 

‘“* Artel!” This, then, was the fair Southern 
heiress in whose eyes my too sanguine sister had 
expected me to shine! The name was not so 
common as to be readily duplicated. A pretty 
beginning this! 

‘** Ladies!” I cried, deprecatingly, ‘‘in the . 
name of Dolly Varden, wid vou listen to me?” 

‘‘There!” gasped the last speaker; ‘‘I told 
you he was crazy! Oh, do let’s run!” 

‘* Ladies,” I began, a second time, grasping my 
valise as if it were a shield; but my intended 
oration was cut short by my sister Milly’s plump 
arms around my neck. 

“Tt’s Joe!” she cried. ‘* And I not here to 
meet you! I told them how it would be, when 
they insisted on going around by the way of the 
enchanted well!” 

Instead of returning my sister's greeting, I 
held her off at arms-length, greatly to her aston- 
ishment, and surveyed her with deliberate gaze. 

Yes, there they were. Blue and pink morn- 
ing-glories—the leaves of green, and the hum- 
ming-birds peeping out here and there and every 
where! 

‘*T knew it!” said I, composedly. ‘‘ Didn't 
I say it was all the Dolly Varden’'s fault ?” 

Miss Aubrey colored and smiled, and began 
to look a degree or so less mortally offended. 

‘* You mistook me for Mrs. Harper ?” she hes- 
itated. 

‘* Almost a fatal mistake!” I said, folding my 
arms and trying to look penitential. ‘‘ But, 
considering Dolly Varden and all the circum- 
stances, might I pray for forgiveness ?” 

And then and there I went down on one knee, 
and then and there was first introduced to Miss 
Arie] Aubrey, and then forgiven by her. 

‘*For the sake of Dolly Varden!” she said, 
laughing. 

‘*But who on earth was to suppose that two 
ladies would go and put on gowns exactly alike ?” 
I demanded, in my turn beginning to assume 
an aggrieved air. 

“ Dolly Vardens!” corrected my sister. “Well, 
it ts rather a singular coincidence, and yet, when 
one comes to think of it, it is the most natural 
thing in the world.” 

And she twisted herself around to look at her 
preposterous pattern of a dress with the utmost 
complacency. 

‘Feminine logic!” said I. ‘‘ Miss Aubrey, 
if you'll accept of my arm up the hill, I'll prom- 
ise not to hug you again—without your permis- 
sion.” 

‘*Tt wasn't me, you know,” said Miss Au- 
brey. ‘‘It was the Dolly Varden.” 


And now here comes the point of the whole 
thing—a question which I want the female world 
at large to decide for me: Is it proper, or al- 
lowable, or de rigueur, or whatever else you call 
it, to be married in a Dolly Varden? Because 
I think it is the sweetest, prettiest, most deli- 
cious garment in the world—and Ariel says, 
‘* Nonsense !” 

For how should we ever have come to this 
stage of wedding-rings and cake-boxes if it hadn’t 
been for my sister's Dolly Varden ? 





PARIS GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorrEsPoNDE?T. ] 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


‘“SFINHIS is too horrible! Itis impossible! I 
don't, I won't, I can't believe it!” This 
was Mrs. Hunter's exclamation on recovering her 
consciousness. Holding the letter tight in her fin- 
gers, she stood up and motioned the quaint little 
lady away with her eau-de-Cologne and sal volat- 
ile. ‘*It is all a base trick invented by some ene- 
my of M. De Ballisac’s, some spiteful old woman, 
jealous of my Philly’s happiness; but I shall sift it 
to the bottom; I shall not be satisfied with de- 
spising the dastardly intrigue—I shall punish the 
intrigante.” She said the last word with a look 
and an emphasis that were unmistakable. The | 
quaint old lady felt the point and the sting, but 
she did not resent them ; she did not fly into a 
passion, or say one harsh word to the an 
mother who had snubbed her: she was too kind- 
hearted for that, too good a woman to think of 
herself at all in the face of such a crisis as that 
which had burst over this fellow-creature, who 
was 80 much to be pitied—all the more so, thought 
the Frenchwoman, because she has herself to 
blame. How, indeed, could any mother in her 
right mind dream of giving her rich elderly 
daughter to a penniless adventurer whom she 
met in a pension? She did not know that the 
fact of meeting him in a pension was not such 
exhaustive evidence of the baron’s being both 
penniless and an adventurer to Mrs. Hunter as 
it would have been to any French mother in her 
position, supposing that a French mother with 
marriageable daughters could by any impossible 
conjuncture of circumstances have been lured into 
a boarding-honse in Paris. It never for one mo- 
ment crossed her innocent brain that Mrs. Han- 
ter had taken the baron for what he represented 
himself on his own showing alone and that of 
his patron, Madame De Rusenville. She had, 
of course, gone aux renseignements, taken up his 
character, inquired in the authorized underhand 
way, through trades-people and servants and con- 
cierges, etc., all particulars concerning the fas- 
cinating baron’s principles, habits, and mode of 
life, past and present; what families he was in- 
timate with, whether he paid his debts regu- 
larly, what kind of debts they were, etc.—in 
fact, all that it behooves a parent to find out 
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about a prétendant or a coachman before enga- 
gingthem. She took for granted that Mrs. Han- 
ter had neglected none of these inevitable pre- 
liminaries, but that, in spite of her conscien- 
tious investigations, she had been deceived. By 
whom, or in whose pay, she could not see. 
That, however, was not her concern. She 
pitied the victim, and was sincerely glad to be 
the means of rescuing her in time from the 
wicked and disgraceful trap that some unknown 
designing hands had set for her. The letter ran 
as follows : . 
..»-“* You spoke to me about a certain Baron de 
Ballisac who boards in the same house with you, and 
is going to marry an American heiress. I have quite 
accidentally become acquainted with the fact that the 
man—who, by-the-way, has no title—has a wife al- 
‘ready. His real name is Demalery; and his wife, who 
oes by that name, lives in the Rue Rivoli, No. 95, aw 
Soteinne. They have been separated for some pears, he 
having run through all his money and as mach of hers 
as he could lay hands on. She {a about on a par with 
her estimable husband so far as respectability is con- 
cerned, but she has had the upper band of him in 
worldly wisdom, and managed to get rid of him before 
be left nar on ne aphcar a0 or vo all poe a 
ng to the ecture de ce. Apparently 
the heiress friends have neglected that simple pre- 
caution, which would have saved them all the trouble 
they have, no doubt, taken to find out the gentleman's 
character and an ents through a less direct me- 
Ginm. I hope I am not too late with my information 
to spoil this scoundrel’s game. I re , chére ma- 
dame,” etc. 


Was it any wonder that Mrs. Hanter fainted 
on reading this epistle, or that her first and ir- 
resistible impulse shonid. have been to decry the 
whole thing as a false and wicked invention? 
‘When she had in some degree calmed down, and 
was fit to be talked to, the quaint old lady pro- 
ceeded to catechise her as to what she knew of 
the Baron de Ballisac, and how she heard it; 
and if she did not straightway faint with aston- 
ishment on learning that she knew nothing what- 
ever beyond what he and Madame de Rusenville 
bad chosen to tell, it was only because her tem- 
perament was 50 constituted that she was not 
capable of fainting. The letter was read a sec- 
ond time, and then Mrs. Hunter caught at the 
name of the wife. . 

** It is written differently,” she said, ‘‘ but it is 
the same name as that of a lady whom he intro- 
duced to Philly and me as a most particular 
friend of his. How very singular! She must 
be a connection of the wife's, and in league, of 
course, with him to catch my poor child in this 
abominable trap.” 

‘* How does she spell her name ?” inquired the 
French lady. 

‘* With a small d, and in two words—de Ma- 
lery. But-she is a person of noble family,” ob- 
served Mrs. Hunter, with impenetrable simplicity, 
“* go they can not be related, now I think of it.” 

This was almost too much for both the gravity 
and the patience of her companion. 

“* Why, surely, madame, you must see that the 
whole thing is a comedy from beginning to end,” 
she said, blantly. ‘* The woman probably is as 
much entitled to put the de to ber name as the 
man is to dub himself a baron. Nobody in the 
house ever believed in his title; at least no 
French person did, and it is a standing joke 
among us to see how foreigners bite at it, and 
how immediately you all take to him when Ma- 
dame Paulette, who believes in him as much as I 
do, calls out at table, ‘ Que pensez-vous, monsieur 
le baron? Renseignez-nous, monsieur le baron; 
in the grande monde, how is so and so consid- 
ered, monsieur le baron?’ etc. It was monsicur 
Je baron par ci, monsieur le baron par Ja, till 
we sometimes hardly knew how to keep our faces 
serious; while you Americans and English list- 
ened reverentially and held your breath to hear 
the baron’s answer, as if he were an oracle whose 
opinion was entitled to the mest unqualified re- 
spect. But this is such a common trick in our 
country—giving titles to people who have no 
right to them, especially in places like this, 
where strangers come—that we took no heed of 
it beyond laughing at P hal simplicity in swallow- 
ing the bait. It did nobody any harm, and 
Madame Paulette declared it was an immense 
advantage to the house—that it enabled her to 
say she had men of rank who frequented her 
table, and artists, and so forth, and we had no 
motive for being disagreeable and discovering 
our incredulity ; but this time it has gone farther 
than was justifiable,” she added, seriously. 

** Jastifiable!” shrieked Mrs. Hunter; ‘‘justi- 
fiable! Is that the way you put it, madame? 
And to think of you, an honest woman, looking 
on at such an infamous abuse of confidence, and 
not warning me and my daughters! You ought 
surely at least to have pat us on our guard not to 
admit such an unprincipled fellow as this baron 
into our intimacy. But no; you let me and my 
daughters receive him, and go out with him, and 
accept his protection through Paris, and you 
never held up your finger in womanly warning 
to us.” 

** Permitt@, madame,” said the Frenchwom- 
an, quietly; ‘‘I tried to do‘so, but you would 
not allow me. I did my best, when you first 
came, to become friendly with yon, but you in 
the most emphatic manner shut the door in my 
face: I had no right to force myself upon you, 
though if I had known or suspected what I know 
this morning, I should have done so in spite of 
every rebuff. But even as regarded the make- 
believe baronship I had nothing to say beyond 
surmise; no one knew for certain that the man 
was an impostor, though every body believed it 
—it is so easy to know true from in one’s 
own. Of course with strangers it is different ; 
bat I could not go to yon with no guarantee ex- 
cept instinct and French knowledge of Freneh- 
men, and say, This man isan impostor; youmust 
have nothing to say tohim. And if I had, you 
would most likely not have believed me.” 

Mrs. Hunter felt the full force of this ex- 
planation, and remembered how she had been 
persuaded by Madame de Rusenville to snub 
the advances of the timid old lady, much to her 
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own regret. She recalled the excuse her de- 
voted friend had alleged as a reason for warning 
her off from the poverty-stricken penstonnaire. 
It flashed across her now that this might have 
been a lie, like the rest. 

“Tell me one thing, madame,” she said, im- 
pulsively, and looking the other straight in the 
face with her honest American eyes: ‘‘ are you 
in debt to Madame de Rusenville ?” 

The old lady colored and drew herself up, not 
haughtily, but with a mild dignity that made 
Mrs. Hunter sink into the heels of her Louis 
XV. boots, and blush to the roots of her hair. 

‘TI am poor,” replied the Frenchwoman, 
“‘but I thank God I am neither needy nor dis- 
honest. I owe nothing to any one, and Ma- 
dame de Rusenville is certainly the last person 
in the world whom I should be likely to owe an 
thing to. Did she tell you I was in her debt?’ 

‘*She did,” said Mrs. Hunter. 

Her companion smiled. ‘‘She has borrowed 
money of me—money that I could ill afford to 
spare,” continued the French lady; ‘‘ but I gave 
it on her solemn promise to repay me within 
three months. That is six months age, and I 
have not seen it yet. It is hard that she should 
add to this the injustice of taking away my good 
name. I am utterly bewildered. What can her 
motive have been ?’ 

The motive was now plain enough to Mrs. 
Hunter. Suddenly the mists cleared away from 
her unsophisticated mind, and she saw the 
whole web of the conspiracy as distinctly as if 
it were drawn out ona map. ‘The idea of the 
marriage between this baron and Ophelia’was a 
scheme planned by the two from the starting. 
It was necessary for its success to keep away all 
persons that might awake suspicion in the minds 
of the victims, or influence them unfavorably to- 
ward M. De Ballisac. -‘This honest old lady was 
evidently not to be trusted as an accomplice; so 
the only thing was to keep her aloof, and preju- 
dice Mrs. Hunter against her. This she suc- 
ceeved in doing, as we have seen, though it al- 
ways caused an uncomfortable feeling in Mrs. 
Hunter's mind when she remembered how un- 
graciously she had silenced the meek overtures 
of the poor woman. But now what, was to be 
done? She did not entertain the shadow of 
a doubt but that the contents of the letter were 
true, but she did not expect the same ready 
credulity from Ophelia. The foolish maiden 
was quite infatuated about her baron, and was 
sare to make a desperate stand for him. Mrs. 
Hanter recoiled from the direct source and mode 
of inquiry suggested by the letter. The pre- 
fect of police! it was like hunting out a thief 
or a swindler. ‘‘ Well,” said the old lady, “‘ and 
what else was this man?” ‘I'rue; what else ? 

There was a knock at the door. It was Ophe- 
lia, come to look for her mother, and report the 
pleasant result of the morning’s expedition. Mrs. 
Hunter handed her the letter. Ophelia did not 
faint. She read it twice over carefully, and 
thgn she said, very quietly, ‘‘ Mother, I believe 
it to be a mistake. Let us send for M. De 
Ballisac, and hear what is at the bottom of it.” 
She was very white, but very calm. The quaint 
old lady felt her heart go out in pity for the 
American lady, but she made no scene. ‘‘ Let 
us send for M. De Ballisac,” repeated Ophelia. 
And he was sent for. Comer. 








GENTLEMEN'S FASHIONS IN 
OLDEN TIMES. 


[I all the short-lived splendors of which the 
old chroniclers tell so much women had but 
little part, whether as the wearers or the makers. 
The first milliners were bearded men. It was a 
tailor, not a mantua-maker in the modern sense 
of the word, who brought home Katharina’s new 
gown to the house of Petruchio. Nor did the 
comparatively simple and becoming attire of the 
ladies of feudal times change by any means so 
often from the decorous grace of its original type 
as that of their more fickle lords. There is less 
difference, sartorially speaking, between Queen 
Eleanor and Margaret of Anjou, between Beren- 
garia and Isabel of France, than between the men 
of their respective times. ‘They never made them- 
selves sublimely ridiculous, as masculine vanity 
so constantly urged the fops of the period to do. 
Until we reach the bristling raffs and steeple hats 
of Elizabeth’s reign there is nothing—unless it 
be the fantastic contrast of colors brought in by 
Henry the Sixth’s imperious consort—to pro- 
voke a smile, from the days. of the Confessor to 
those of the Defender of the Faith. 

But the men of those centuries were arrayed 
as superbly as so many bright-winged butterflies, 
flashing with rainbow tints and powdered with 
gold. In every household of any pretension to 
rank, even in those of the poorer gentry who 
groaned over the fashioner’s charges and hag- 
gled smartly with the chapman who sold the 
wares, @ large slice of the family income was 
devoted to clothing its head. And not merely 
vanity and ostentation, but the gregarious in- 
stinct which we share with sheep, pushed medi- 
eval mankind into a practical compliance with 
fashions which were directly injurious to health. 
The warm clothing, and in particular the weighty 
hoods, worn in Edward the Third’s reign were 
excelleht allies to the deadly epidemics of the 
time, and may even have whetted the scythe of 
that Black Death that mowed among our fore- 
fathers as among thick grass, and that swept 
away half the population of Earope. The ex- 
travagant tightness of the French hose and doub- 
let worn under Louis the Eleventh—and of which 
Charles the Bold’s towering effigy, as he stands 
in stone, larger than in lite, beside the famous 
chimney-piece of the Bruges Town-hall, is the 
best example—was succeeded by the ludicrous 
bulk of the bombasted garments of Francis of 
France and bluff Harry of England. Trunk 
hose and Flanders coats, stuffed out with hair 


and wool, with bran or straw, according to the 
liberality of the customer, was what tailordom 
had then to offer to a discerning public; and 
soon afterward the stiff Elizabethan ruff, excru- 
ciatingly starched, and with its bristling points 
as sharp as the spiked leaves of a holly hedge, 
began to incase the much-enduring necks of both 
sexes. Then to the brocaded doublets and short 
hose of the originals of the Vandyck portraits 
there succeeded the lace falls, the knee-buckles, 
flapped coats, fathomless waistcoats, and majes- 
tic periwigs of that Augustan age of which the 
Cesar held his revels at Whitehall, and spent in 
® month of easy-going, careless, almost joyless 
*prodigality the yearly income which England 
a an French king subscribed for Charles the 
ond. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


“(NAN you give me a list of those routes on 

which an accident has recently occurred 9” 
mane a friend the other night, after the usual 
dish of disasters, as set forth by the evening pa- 
per, had been discussed. 

We thonght it would be a long one, but would 
make the attempt. ‘ Why do you want it?” 

‘* Because,’’ he replied, “I must travel about 
the country a good deal this fall, and I should 
like to select those routes on which there has 
been an accident. You ee will be careful 
for a little while where there has been some 
tne disaster, and I may escape with my 

e. 

If there is a grain of trath in this grim remark 
the inference is plain. There is no need to dwell 
upon the calamitics which have spread mourning 
and anguish through the country, and whose de- 
tails are familiar to our readers. But when we 
remember it is nerey admitted tbat steam- 
boat and railroad accidents are usually caused 
by carelessness, and that their fatality to life is 
greatly increased by lack of proper precautions 
and of life-saving appliances, there comes an 
earnest longing for the time when transporta- 
tion companies shall be under the strictest leyal 
supervision—when such a tragedy as that of a 
hundred and fifty human ee struggling help- 
lessly in the angry waters of ong Island Bound 
shali be almost an impossibility. , 





Among the painfa!l incidents connected with 
the loss of the ill-fated Metis is the triple be- 
reavement of a Mrs. Martin. With her husband 
and two little children she was on her way to 
Manchester, New Hampshire. Both father and 
mother were provided with life-preservers when 
the steamer sank, and each took a child and 
plunged into the sea. When Mrs. Martin, in an 
nsensible condition, was rescued from the water 
by the Moccasin, the infant of eight weeks which 
she had in her arms before leaving the einking 
vessel was gone. Her first inquiry on recover- 
ing her senses was for husband and children, and 
almost the first dead face she saw on the deck 
was that of her husband. No words can de- 
scribe the agonizing grief which overwhelmed 
her on learning that she was a childless widow. 
Mrs. Martin is a Scotchwoman by birth, though 
she has spent most of her life in this country, 
and she is only twenty-four years old. 





Is New York at last to be supplied with pure 
milk? It is said that there is to be, the latter 
part of this month, a grand mass convention at 
the hall of the poune Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, at which the milk-producing farmers will 
consider the practicability of supplying this city 
with pure milk. 





Clementine-Alberta-Marie-Leopoldine is the 
overwhelming name which the King of the Bel- 
gians has bestowed upon his infant daughter. 





There is a nice literary contention going on 
in sundry institutions of learning. When t is 
all settled by the professors it will be soon 
enough for common people to decide whether 
they will say ‘‘ Kickero’’ or ‘‘Sisero.”? Just at 

resent there is a division of opinion, old-fash- 
loned students rebelling against ‘‘ Kickero.”” 





The Pacific Mail steamship America, which 
was destroyed by fire in the harbor of Yokoha- 
ma on the night of August 24, was considered a 
splendid specimen of naval architecture.. At 
the time of her departure from New York it 
was supposed that her security and provision 
against fire were unusually good, there being an 
independent boiler and apparatus to flood each 
deck and send a volume of steam into the hold 
when necessary. It was then estimated that 
this could be accomplished in one minute and a 
half, with seven to ten streams. Besides these 
mechanical eee there were independ- 
ent steam fire an ee pumps in goodly num- 
ber and of large capacity. 

The old Russian at Old Orchard Beach, Maine, 
about whom the newspapers have been talking, 
is a veritable fact. hether he really lives on 
sea-weed, and imbibes two or three gallons of 
sea-water daily, as is stated, we can not aver; 
but that he bathes several times a day is certain. 
He seems to have no friendly companion; but 
alone, and careless of all observers, every few 
hours he takes his swift barefooted walk over 
the sandy beach to some solitary spot where he 
can have the ocean to himself. It is rumored 
that he rubs bimself dry with the white sand of 
ane cS which may account for his peculiarly 
red skin. 








The Signal Office is making new arrangements, 
whereby the form and appearance of the clouds 
may be noted with correctness and facility. By 
means of a convex mirror the colors and shades 
mab traced on a plane of glass placed above the 

rror. 





A Een town has changed ite name from 
‘‘ Bake Mills’? to “‘Gobleville.”? To be sure, 
there is no accounting for tastes! 





“The Old Curiosity Shop,” the latest issus of 
the ‘Household Edition’’ of Dickens’s works 
(Harper & Brothers), is illustrated by an Amer- 
ican artis not unknown to the readers of Har- 
per’s Weekly and Bazar—Thomas Worth. The 
sketches are spirited and suggestive, and indi- 
cate a careful study of the manners and customs 
of the time in which the story is laid. The pic- 
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tures of the interior of the old curiosity shop, 
of the party at Miss Sorby Wackles’s, the grave- 
yard scene where little Nell mends the clothes 
of Punch and Judy, Quilp’s unexpected return 
to interrupt Sampson Brass in the composition 
of the descriptive advertisement, and the drown- 
ing of Quilp, we consider particularly good. 
The volumes of this edition previously issued 
—‘Oliver Twist’? and ‘“‘ Martin Chuzzlewit”— 
are illustrated by English artists. 





puree the summer vacation of the public 
6chools in New York city the school-houses— 
over oue nuded a noe been thor- 
oughly repaired and altered for reoccupation b 
the 88,000 pupile. The vacation has this year 
been nearly seven weeks in length—an exten- 
sion which it is believed will prove salutary to 
both pupils and teachers. © 





Two new theatres are now in progress of erec- 
tion in. Milan—the Donizetti and. the Commedia. 
When these are completed there will be fourteen 
theatres in that city. 





A Berlin paper informs us that a Boston cler- 
gyman having been tried by the Superior Court 
or a heinous crime, recelved as punishment 
therefor fifty lashes on the bare back, and was 
branded on the forehead with a hot fron by the 
‘“‘executioner of Boston!” We never know 
what happens near us until we get information 
from a distance! 





A singular escape was that of a lady ‘and gen- 
tleman who, with their two children, went on 
board the Metis on that fatal night of its loss. 
The lady, seeing the threatening aspect of the 
weather, and fearing a gale, declined proceed, 
and although her husband tried to laugh away 
her fears, she remained firm, and the arty re- 
turned to their home, allowing their bag e, 
which was on board, to go forward, and which 
was, of course, lost. 





Hartford ladies have instituted a novel enter- 
pulse, which is worthy the consideration of their 

hristian sisters in other places. They have 
opened a day nursery for the children of work- 
ing-women who are obliged to go out by the 
day. Children are received at half past eix in 
the morning and kept until seven at night, and 
five cents a day pays for the care bestowed and 
the meals supplied. 


One life-preservey is often a serviceable ap- 
pendage, ifa person must battle with the waves 
of the ocean ; two, however, are not an increased 
protection, in general; and the man who, when 
the Metis was sinking, tied two life-preservers 
about his hips, and hung his traveling-bag over 
his neck, all over a full suit of clothes, was 
saved in spite of himself. 





The steamer Bienville, burned on its passage 
to Aspinwall, was built in Brooklyn in 1860. 
ce the civil war she was bought by the 
Navy Department, took part in the memorable 
capture of Forts Walker and Beauregard, and 
throughout the war,did excellent service. She 
was refitted for the peeceuee and freight busi- 
ness in 1867,.and then chartered from Ker orig- 
inal owners by the I acific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany. : 


We see it stated that medical writers caution 
people dgainst eating peaches in any form at 
evening. It is asserted that they depress the 
circulation and exhaust the system by the prus- 
sic acid which they contain. If eaten in the 
morning, or atan early dinner, some exercise may 
follow to aid their proper digestion. Exactly 
to what extent this statement is true we do not 
know, only it is a well-established fact that fruit 
of al] kinds is more wholesome in the mornin 
than at night; and the peach is one of the mos 
delicious of all fruits. 

Somebody mentions a new way to serve up 
peaches. Take good-sized free-stone hes, 
wipe and halve them, and place them flat side 
down in a little hot butter or lard. Let them 
fry to a nice brown, then turn and fill the seed- 
cup with sugar, which, by the time the fruit is 
properly coated, will be melted, and form with 
the juice of the peach a richsirup. Serve up 
hot. Most persons think the dish a superb one. 








Lady Lovelace, Byron’s daughter, on one oc- 
casion paid a visit to Newstead Abbey. The 
gentlemen who invited her there took her into 

be great library. While there he read aloud to 
her one of the finest passages from Byron’s po- 
ems, when she admiringly asked who was the 
author. The gentleman stared at her, and said, 
‘“‘ There is the Foret of the author,” pointing 
to a portrait of Byron. He read yet more of By- 
ron’s poetry to her. Lady Lovelace was mute 
with astonishment as new revelations burst 
upon her. ‘Do you think this is affectation,” 
she said at last, ‘‘when I tell you I have been 
brought up in complete ignorance of all that re- 
garde my father?” From that moment a pas- 
sionate enthusiasm for every thing which recall- 
ed the memory of Byron took possession of her. 
While at Newstead Abbey she used to shut her- 
self up for long hours in the apartments he bad 
lived in, and which etill retained much of the 
furniture which had belonged to him. 


Small birds in England do not appear to be- 
lieve in the eight-hour system. Some curious 
statistics concerning them have been recently 
laid before the English Parliament in a plea for 
a law to protect them from being snared and 
shot. The thrush is said to work from 2.30 in 
the morning until 9.30 in the evening, or nine- 
teen hours. During this time he feeds his 

oung 266 times. Blackbirds work seventeen 
hour The male feeds the young forty-four 
times, and the female fifty-five times per na 
The industrious titmouse manages to spread 417 
meals a day before its voracious offspring. Nat- 
uralists have taken great pains to ascertain these 
facts, and many similar ones. 





Life-preservers are worse than useless, unless 
they are ot fastened close up under the 
arms. If they slip down to the middle orlower 
part of the body, they will cause the head to fall 
under the water, and produce instant death by 
drowning. Many of the peseengrts of the Metis 
who were drowned had life-preservers, but they 
were often found to have slipped down to the 
eee or_ even to be tangled about the lower 
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GYMNASTIC FESTIVAL AT 
BONN. 


| Germany the gymnasium is a national in- 
stitution. There is scarcely a town of any 
importance throughout the length and breadth 
of Vaterland that has not its Turn-Verein, or 
gymnastic society, and the name of Jahn, the 
originator of these clubs, is honored and rever- 
enced as that of a social reformer and patriot. 
There can be little doubt that the constant and 
habitual practice of gymnastics in that country 
has done as much to increase the military ef- 
ficiency of the German soldiers as the Kriegs 
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GYMNASTIC FESTIVAL 


Spiel contests have to improve the tactical skill 
of their officers. The gymnastic festivals, or 
congresses, as they are sometimes called, are 
held every three years, but the Franco-German 
war prevented the holding of th® last at its prop- 
er date, 80 that it is now six years since Ger- 
many has witnessed such an assembly as that 
which gathered at Bonn a week or two ago, 
From every district of Rhineland came detach- 
ments of sturdy athletes, light, sinewy, and act- 
ive, full of strength and courage—thoroughly 
trained men, whose course of instruction had 
given them a wonderful knowledge of how best 
to apply and to economize the physical powers 
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AT BONN, GERMANY. 


which constant practice had so marvelously de- 
veloped: 4000 of these noble fellows marched 
in procession through the streets of Bonn, each 
party being headed by its distinguishing banner, 
and receiving quite an ovation from the inhab- 
itants; then tramping up the hill-side to the 
music of the bands, they planted their colors at 
equal distances round the display ground, and 
proceeded to the business of the day. First 
came the. mass exercise, 4000 right hands raised 
on high and swung round in unison, 4000 heads 
swayed to and fro as though by machinery ; all 
the intricate motions of manual drill are gone 
through, and ever and anon the 4000 voices are 
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LAUNCHING THE LIFE-BOAT.—(Skz Pace 646. | 


raised in’ melodious chorus, the sweet sounds 
and graceful movements fitting each other in the 
most charming manner. ‘Then the men break 
off, and squads are formed for practice at each 
kind of apparatus. Horizontal and parallel bars, 
ropes, ladders, poles, jumping stands, vaulting 
horses, weights, dumb-bells and bars, Indian 
clubs, and other conceivable kinds of gymnastic 
appliances are brought into use, and the feats of 
skill, strength, and daring performed would as- 
tonish many persons whose sole notion of gymnas- 
tics is derived from the showy, and in many cases 
fool-hardy, exploits of acrobats. The festival was 
kept up for several days, and the majority of 
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the visitors camped out during the time. The 
weather was decidedly bad; but that did not 
prevent the gathering of crowds of spectators on 
each day that the evolutions were gone through. 
An address was delivered on the ground at the 
opening of the festival by Herr Georgii, and the 
proceedings were appropriately closed by an 
evening meeting in the Beethoven Hall, where 
Dr. Hermann Bleibtren delivered an oration. 
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LAUNCHING THE LIFE-BOAT. 
See illustration on page 645. 


+ pet hundred and eighty-two lives saved 
in twelve months,” records the last report 
of the English National Life-boat Institution, 
which now maintains a fleet of 233 serviceable 
boats on the coast of Great Britain, at a yearly 
cost of more than £21,000. These statistics 
prove the great utility of these admirable craft 
in England, and should serve to stimulate their 
multiplication in our own waters, where they 
ight be the means of saving so many lives. 
Bone particulars concerning the English organi- 
zation can not fail to be of interest to our read- 
ers. 
The crew of an English life- boat generally 
consists of thirteen men, ten at the oar, one 
bowman, and the cockswain and his assistant. 
Of these only the two latter have a regular sal- 
ary, the others receiving a reward for each time 
of going out, viz., £1 by night and 10s. by day, 
besides a small sum for practices. The men, 
when wanted, are called together by two cannon 
shots by night and a flag by day. and a reward 
is given to any one who may bring news of a 
wreck to the station. The boat is always kept 
ready for use on her carriage, and when needed 
is drawn down to the sea by a strong team of 
horses, turned round, filled with her complement 
of men, backed into the water, and at the word 
of the cockswain, who watches for a favorable 
moment, run sharply, bow foremost, into the 
surf, the men pulling even before the boat is 
fairly off the carriage. The scene depicted in 
our engraving, however, is far calmer, not to say 
less dangerous, than the one we have described. 
It is the launch of a new life-boat, which recent- 
ly took place at the little Welsh harbor of Porth- 
cawl, Glamorganshire. ‘The boat, built of Hon- 
duras mahogany, had been presented to the in- 
stitution by Miss Grove in memory of a deceased 
brother, and was launched from the sands with 
considerable ceremony, in the presence of a large 
crowd of towns-people. After a short prayer 
from the Rev. J. Knight, and a few words from 
Captain Ward, the inspector of the institution, 
the donor broke a bottle across the prow, and 
_ the little vessel, fally manned and equipped, was 
launched into the sea, where, in an experiment- 
al trial, she most satisfactorily acquitted herself 
both under sail and with the oars. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. . 


_E. C. @.—We can add nothing here to the advice 
given in the ‘ Ugly Girl’ papers. Itis our private opin- 
jon that some freckles are ineradicable. If yours are 
of this kind, your best course is to make your conver- 
sation so agreeable that your friends will forget to look 
for them. 

E. 8. B.—A Life of James Gordon Bennett, by Isaac 
C. Pray, was published some fifteen years ago. We 
are not aware of the existence of any other memoir. 

Mzs. E. A. 8S.—We do not answer. inquiries by mail, 
and can give no opinion of the comparative merits of 
various systems of dress cutting. 

Mzs. T. G. B.—An edredon is the eider-down cover- 
ing so much used in Germany, and which we can tes- 
tify from personal experience is the most delicious 
coverlet imaginable, making ordinary quilts and blank- 
ets seem like relics of barbarism. It is at once liter- 
ally ‘“‘as light as a feather” and “‘as warm as toast,” 
with the additional advantage that you can graduate 
ite warmth to suit your liking by enveloping yourself 
more or less closely in its downy recesses. We think 
that they can be obtained at ordinary feather stores, 
at a coet of from sixty to a hundred dollara. 

L. KE C.—For description of Josephine knot see 
Answers to Correspondents in Bazar No. 87, Vol. V.— 
Photographs of Mr. George William Curtis are in the 
market, and can be readily obtained. 

Mzs. E. 8.—For infants’ knitted socks and sacques 
wee Bazar No. 2, Vol. IV., and No. 26, Vol. V. We shall 
probably publish other designs shortly. 

Mra. C. A. M.—You will find the latest information 
abont fall dresses in New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 
87 and 88. Some flounces of a darker shade of wine- 
colored silk will make your dress in the height of the 
fashion. Swiss muslin is the only inexpensive fabric 
for ruffles. 

Harrre.—Make your black alpaca by the loose po- 
lonaise pattern sent you. Read New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 84, Vol. V., for minute directions. For 
your purple poplin a kilt-pleated skirt with apron and 
basque will be stylish. Trim with velvet bands of a 
darker shade, and ruffles of the poplin bound with 
velvet. 

H. K. D.—We can not reply to letters by mail, and 
We can not give you the addresses of picture-galleries 
in this column. 

A. W. C.—The Dolman, the plain talma, the mante- 
Jet, and the sacque with cape will all be made up in 
cashmere for the fall and winter. Double capee are 
handsomest for tall ladies, while stout tigures, or very 
small ladies, \ook best in the single talma or the man- 
tle with long fronts. 

 Litry.—The softer your ribbons are, the more sty)- 
ish. Do not attempt to stiffen them, though a little 
borax will have that effect. 

B.—A large bow worn on top of the head, or in front 
of the cap or bonnet, is called an Alsacian bow. 
Black enameled and diamond rings are worn in 
mourning. Bustles will remain in fashion; also 
basques.—A school-girl should not notice a bow from 
a strange man. 

Mes. M. A. T.—Make a basque and kilt-pleated skirt 
of your silk by description in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 87, Vol. V. Three back breadths in wide 
kilt pleats, two side gorea, and one front gore will 
make a graceful skirt. Have a deep kilt pleating 
acrose the bottom of the gored breadtha, headed by 
gathered ruffies bound and headed with velvet. 
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E. W.—See descriptions of fall suits in Bazar No. 8T, 
Vol. V. Combine your garnet and brown dreases, and 
make kilt pleating and a looge polonaise for your al- 
paca. High-crowned narrow-brimmed round hats of 
black straw and velvet will be worn. Arrange your 
hair In a Pompadour-rolled front with a single chate- 
laine. The standing English collar with broken points 
in front, and twilled silk neck-ties of the palest shade 
possible, are the fashion at present for ladien. Shirt- 
waists will continue in fashion for fall dresses. Kilt- 
pleated waists will also be worn to match the kilt 
akirts. 

Krrry Crovez.—Put bands of dark gray or brown 
velvet above the flounces of your gray poplin. You 
need not alter the dresa. 

Souoor-Gie..—A girl of fifteen should wear dress 
skirts reaching to her ankles. Her hair should be 
braided in a single thick hanging braid. 

Luvox W.—Make your polonaise by the Loose Polo- 
naiee pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V., and 
trim with black velvet bands and fringe. The pattern 
will be sent you from this office for 25 cents. The 
Irish poplin should have a basque, apron, and demi- 
train ekirt with kilt-pleated back made by the descrip- 
tion given in Bazar No. 87, Vol. V. 

Kart.—No congratulations are offered in church. 
Parents hasten home after the ceremony, and con- 
gratulate the newly married on their arrival at home.— 
Make your Paris muslin with four deep flounces on 
the back breadths; edge each flounce with two nar- 
row aide pleatings. Cover the front breadth to the 
knee with side pleatings. Put lengthwise bows down 
the front side seam to conceal where the flounces 
Stop. Then add a rounded apron, and make the cor- 
Rage a basque, with heart-shaped neck and antigue 
sleeves. 

SarLor.—The curled-brim sailor hat is imported in 
velvet. It is to be worn far back on the head, like a 
bonnet, and is sometimes supplied with sirings. 

Gray Hate.—Get passementerie and fringe to trim 
your gray silk, as you do not like ruffles. Put these 
on the basque and over-skirt, and leave the lower skirt 
plain. Velvet bows up the front instead of buttons, 
Wear a sky blue or rose neck-tie, or else fine laces with 
pink coral jewelry, in order to have the necessary touch 
of color. A peacock blue wing will enliven the round 
hat. Simply border the black silk basque and sleeves 
with lace and jet passementerie. The white Swiss 
dress would be more suitable than the black and white 
costume. 

Cuprir Far.—Braid your back hair in a single 
plait of three tresses, and arrange as a chatelaine. 
Pass a ribbon around your head, and tie in an Alsacian 
bow on top to hide where the chatelaine is fastened. 

Sronz Cauxo.—Get finely embroidered bands and 


-Bleeves for your set of linen lingerie. You can buy 


these as beautifully needle-worked as the outside col- 
lars and coffs are. Cluny lace is not used for trim- 
ming, and, indeed, fine needle-work is now preferred 
to any Jace, as it 1s more substantial. 

Green.—Make your bride-maid dress by description 
of & ball dreas given in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 88, VoL. V.—In “ Burke's Peerage” you will find 
fall information concerning the genuine coats of arms 
recognized in English heraldry. 

Jane L.—Get navy blue cloth for your little girl’s 
fall sacque, and trim with a bias band of black silk an 
inch wide, piped on the upper edge with a tiny fold of 
white merino. 

Mocrnine.—A Dolman, or else a double cape of 
soft lustrelese twilled cloth, will be the best wrap for 
a lady in mourning. Trim it with bias bands of gros 
grain and fringe, or else with fur. Seal-skin sacques 
are often worn in mourning, but many ladies object 
to them on account of their red tints. Black marten 
is the fur most suitable for mourning. 

Fux. Deess.—The newest dresses for evening parties 
are made without over-skirts, or at most with merely 
an apron front. You will find descriptions of kilt- 
pleated back breadths and flounced skirts in New 
York ‘Fashions of Bazar Nos. 87 and 38. Get very 
pale tinted roge or salmon-colored silk, and trim with 
pleatings and ruffles of the same according to those 
deacriptions. Your skirt should not be a long train. 
Dem!-trains are far more stylish. The gash should be 
watered ribbon of the same shade, or else bias velvet 
of a darker shade. Do not tie it in an ordinary bow, 
but in perpendicular loops, and let it hang on the left 
side. 

M. E. B.—The articles to “‘Ugly Girls” published in 
late numbers of the Bazar will tell you how to im- 
prove your complexion, etc. : 

A.B. C.—Velvet and lavender with black and white 
will be suitable for you this winter. Black ailk hand- 
somely trimmed with jet will also be appropriate,— 
Your visiting-cards should not have a black edge. — 
Brown twilled cloth made asa sacque or a walking 
coat will suit your boy of two years. 

Mes. M. D, H.—Thick white lamb's-wool cloth made 
in a sacque and bound with velvet, or else a walking 
coat and cape of merino warmly wadded, is the wrap 
you want for your child. 

Derrorr Geernnorn.—The letters “P. P. C.” on a 
visiting-card indicate a parting visit. They are the 
initials of the French words pour prendre congé, or to 
takeleave. 

X. X.—A polonalse made by Loose Polonaise pat- 
tern illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V., ia the best 
model for your brocaded silk. Wear with a black 
silk skirt. e 

Mrs. L. 8. F.—Boys’ cloth suits are bound with 
black silk braid. 

Juptx.—Instead of a merino get a cashmere suit, 
and let it be one of the new bronze shades. Make 
with a polonaise and single skirt. The black silk 
should be a richly trimmed skirt, apron front and 
basque, and should be worn with a black velvet Dol- 
map. Make the black beaver mohair by full direc- 
tions given in Bazar No. 84, Vol. V. A black velvet 
bonnet, with blue and green wing and ostrich tips, will 
be appropriate with all these dresses. 

Goverenrss.—If you are married, and a foreigner, 
have Madame on your visiting-cards: ff yon are single, 
and of American or English birth, Miss is certainly 
your appropriate title. 

Mas. F. E. W.—Make your long black silk by pat- 
tern illustrated in Bazar No. 89, Vol. V. For the 
cashmere use the Loose Polonaise pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V. You will find all the infor- 
mation we can give you about fall dresses in the New 
York Fashions of late numbers of the Bazar. Dresa 
skirts elaborately trimmed, especially up the back 
breadths, will be very fashionable. 

A. H.—Plain Brussels net is more stylish for veils 
than dotted net. Three-cornered veils worn with a 
deep point in front are most popular. Spanish blonde 
lace two or three inches wide is the border. 

Heirwa.—A pink silk basque with white Hernan! 
sleeves would be stylish with your roffied skirt of 
those two fabrics. 


Ir an article is to be judged by its popularity or suc- 
cess, the Wilson Sewing Machine is certainly ahead of 
all competitors, as all the other companies’ increase 
combined does not reach one-half of 4100 percent. We 
would advise our readers to call and see a machine that 
can achieve such wonders, at the office of the Wilson 
Sewing Machine Co. Sold complete for $50, and war- 
ranted for five years. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, 
New York, and in all other cities in the United States. 
The company want agents in country towns,—[Com.] 
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Facts For THE Lapies.—Mrs. Rika Levy, 
New York, has supported herself and family for 
fourteen years with Wheeler & Wilson’s Lock- 
Stitch Machine, without any repairs, and the ma- 
chine is still in good order. See the new Improve- 
ments and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[ Com. ] 
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DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
Sazatoca Springs, New Yorx, is unsurpassed in the 
treatment of Lune, Femare, and Curonio Diseases. 
Russian Electro-Thermal, and Sulphur-Air 


Turkis 

Batha, Hydropathy, Vacuum Treatment, Movement 
Cure, C pa Pd Send for Circ indorsed 
by ae. sane v. T. L, Cuyler, D.D., and Tayler 
Lewis, LL.D.—[{Com.] 








Coreate & Co. recommend their Casuuenrr Bouquet 
Soar for general toilet use, because of its intrinsic 
worth. Its materials are pure, its ce pervad- 
ing, ita beauty unexcelled by any other toilet soap yet 
Oftered to the public.—[{Com.] 








the menns of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be trausferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of a)l sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themeelves. For enle by Newsdenlers generally; or 
Will be sent by mail on receipt of % cents. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


A™ DRUGGISTS sell PERRY'S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 
because it is reliable. 


THANKFUL : 


For past favors, Mus. C.G. PARKER wishes to inform 

the public that a full supply of Winter Goods being 

now offered for sale in th ys she continues to make 
urc of every descriptfon, at her usual rates. 

mlea sent on receipt of 25 cta. For circular, with 

reference (free), address Mrs. C. G. PARKER 

713 Broadway, New York City. 

$F 


JEFFERS, 178, 


BROADWAY, 
LADIE § BOOTS & 
SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON 
Continues to purchase upon her usnal terma. Send 


for Circular containing references and particulars, 
Mra. C. C. THOMSON, 885 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to 8. M. Peyrer, 818 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering; Embroider- 
ies on aire eehp eee Sipp ee 
Screens, Suspenders, or Oriental and Cam 
Chairs. Aleo, Guipure and Point Laces, and materi 
for making thesame. Novelties in Fringes, Gimpa, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kinds of stampingdone. Mon- 
and Crests designed and embroidered in old, 
all, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1108 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


L ADIES Send for Circular giving oe 


scription of the most won 
discovery in the world for beau tifying the complexion. 
Freckles een Patches removed in ten days. 


Warranted. ress 
Mrs. SHAW, 841 6th Ave., New York. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK, STRIPES, 


AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


BEAUTIFUL LADIES, 


An old and valuable recipe for removing Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn, &c., and especially for beautifying the 
complexion. The ingredients being perfectly harmless 
to the skin, and obtainable of any druggist. Sent for 


Address PERFU. Box o 
Rochester, N. Y. 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 


V by the most eminent ph cians, U 
old by Drnggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E 15 South William Street, New York. R 


INFANTS. 
CURTAINS & LAMBREQUINS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Every desirable style of Curtain imported or made 


by our firm. Pat Photo and Drawings 
sent at cost, on applica on, to Siicue Nesline to pur- 
chase. G. L. KELTY & CO., 7% Broadway, N. Y, 


K. PHOENIX ee Narse ; 600 
° acres; ale year 12 Green- Ouses ; Tress, Bowen 
Hevex Prants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cts. 


Cushions, Light: 


‘ 
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INDIA CAMEL'S-HAIR SHAWLS. 


A®NOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Cor. Broadway and Nineteenth 8t,N. Y., 
have now open 
A Choice Assortment of New and Desirable Styles in 
INDIA SHAWLS, 


FALL AND WINTER UNDERWEAR & HOSIERY, 
for 
LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN, 
is now complete, 
comprising the following choice lines: 
All-Silk and Imperial Vests and Drawers. 
Scotch and Shetland " a 
Cartwright & Warner's Merino 
Plain and Fancy Silk Hose. 


Real and Imitation Balbrig 
Fancy Cashmere, Plain Srancy Merino Hose. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN HOSIERY, 
in all grades. 


FALL GARMENTS AND TRAVELING SUITS. 
A Choice Collection now open. 


COR. OF BROADWAY & NINETEENTH ST., N. Y. 


HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES, 
8 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


82 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $0 00. 

82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $15 00, 
82 inches long, weight 6 0z., only $18 00, 


Coronet or Crown Braids, S75 Hair, 2 oz, 20 inches, 








Only $4 50. 
BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full seta Natu- 
rally curly. 
Size, My Price. Retaflein N.Y. for 
Medium............. $7 00............. $10 00 
SV ak eaves Caen 8 00............. 1200 


15 00 
LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
22-inch Hair (naturally curly), only...... $8 00 
94 66 oe a 66 6 ees 8 50 
26 66 66 6“ 66 “ 4 80 


Frigweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 


Ev lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase halr goods from the only Neaportn who 


retails at wholesale p 
CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 

Established 1848.~< 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 

New York Clty. 
Will send goods, C. 0. D., b express; or by mail or 
e repaid, on recei tof cole and won in reg- 
istered arerorts O. money order. Sore 
poncence answered by inclosing two 8-cent 
stamps. Please mention H. 


8 Bazar when you write. 


a ee 
BRTISTS’ MATERIALS.—The best materi- 
als for Oil and Water-Color Painting and Dra 
from the first manufacturers in England, France, 
Germany, for sale at the lowest prices, by 
WILLIAM SCHAUS, 149 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sette eas melae DENSLOW & BUSH'S 
Py Ms ‘* Premium Safety”? Oil, 






fire teat 150°. “This ol) 
will not explode or ignite 
if a lamp broken. *— 


\.¥. Tribune. Sold by all 
i dealers in the U.S. Ad- 


a lress 
faq DENSLOW & BUSH, 
iD 130 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 


~_ibary Editon 


MISS MULOCK’S WORKS. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
The complete set, 17 vols., in neat case, $25 00. 


Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
oe —Jolin Halifax.—Agatha’s Husband. 
—A Life for a Life. —Two Marriages. —Chris- 
tian’s Mistake.—A Noble Life—A Hero.— 
Studies from Life.—The Fairy Book.—Unkind 
Word.—Mistress and Maid:—The Woman's 
Kingdom.—A Brave Lady. 








pee new edition of Mrs. Mulock-Cralk’s works 
is #0 desirable for the library that it must have a gen- 
eral circulation among families. Her stories are so 
genuinely 80 from gilt- vice and 
namby-pamby prcdness, so noble and whitely pure, 
yet so fresh and interesting, that it is cause for grati- 
tade they are published by the house which insures 
their most general distribution throughout the conn- 
try.—Correspo: Cincinnatt Times and Chronicle. 





Pusiisuxp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





Se ae & ndastir tar tet send any of reed no 
mau, postage p an: nit. 
States, on receipt of the price. Bees 


Do Your Own Printing 


WITHA NOVELTY PRESS! 
which still maintains its reputation as tho 
BEST PRESS EVER MADE 
FOR THE PURPOSE! 
eR SoS et Dene 

° e . Ad ? 

Zz 349—S851 1 & 152 Kneeland Sis, Boston; 
y We. Y. Evwapnve, 543 prose eey N.Y; 
KRLLY, HOWELL& LUDWIG, 917 Market Bt, 
adelphia; Jno. F. Eywanns, 603 North 
Fourth St, St. Louis; A.C. KELLOGG, 53—&5 
South Jefferson St, Chicago: saves Agents. 


Sn a ate ane ee ae ee ee 
Book AGENTS WANTED to sell The Unit- 
od States Tariff and Internal Revenue Law, Act of 
1872, in every city and town in the country. All per- 
sons doing business need the book. Messrs. H r& 
Brothers will publish in a few days a work on Callfor- 
nia that every body will want. Agents that apply soon 
can secure profitable SP oye For further par- 
ticulars, address AVERY BILL, Care of Hazpxzr & 
Baorners,Franklin Square, New York. 


ene es 
e e 
Knox Fruit Farm and Nurseries. 
Our Catalogue of imported Hyacinths, Tulips, Lil- 
iea, and other flowering bulbe for fall planting, mailed 
on receipt of stamp. Our Descriptive and Dustrated 
Catalogue of Small Fruits, &c., ready Oct. 1st; mailed 
on receipt of 10 cents. Price-List on application. . 
R. CUMMING & CO., successers to J. Knox, 99 
Smithfield 8t., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
ecription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making th 
own garme We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is d ble with fashion and 
good taste. Our businese will be conducted in a spirit 
of go bk cong Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dreesmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
nee of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 

lest dreasmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be #e- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
cece. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
gert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no el, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of eve 
household. We are confident that this premium wi 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
643 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Alten the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The ElliptioMachine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it orm the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, garter ing, ern brotiering 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, ging, etc., t 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
econony of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman's fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
leats, in leas time than the hands can fold them—in 
every description of sewing is reduced from a 
gueuee of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Ary person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished. by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 





All genuine 
Liebig’s Ex- 
tract of Meat 
bears the sig- 
mature, in 
blue ink, of 
Baron Lire 
Bie, the in- 
ventor, across 
the label. 
NONE OTHER IS GENUINE. 
This Extract is made under Baron Liebig’s control, 
and guaranteed from the finest Beef. Physicians, in 
prescribing, and purchasers 
will please take notice and A ° 
ask for the Extract with 
Liebig’s signature, thus: @ 
J. MILHAUS SONS, Sole Agents, 
188 Broadway & 15 Dey St., N. ¥. 


LUNDBORGS’ 


NEW PERFUMHE, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 


CAUTION! 


= ~ Sa 2 











= P.0.B0X1409, PITTSBURGH, PA, x 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot 
Guns, $8 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles, $8 
to $75. Revolvers $6to $25. Suwp Stamp ror Parick- 
List. Army Guns, Revolvers, $-¢., bought or traded for. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


Established by the Mendelssohn Quintette 
lub, at Tremont Temple, Boston, begins Sept. 16,1872, 
nly artiste of high grade as teachers. Address 

é THOMAS RYAN, Boston, Massa. 


ADIES who prize a beautiful complexion, and 

have not used Palmer’s Invisible, should procure 
a sample envelope of this most charming of all face 
powders, which can be had gratuitously at drug stores, 
and of 8. PALMER, 12 Platt St., New York. 


2 33 Ice. $9 Ya Va¥a 
we FATT) ’ 290? We answer—lt costs 


ars a 

Spray aa Daksa mi > fs than $300to make any $600 
fe aea ss ee es Piano sold through Agents, al] 
Seema es Of Whom make 100 per ct.profit, 

fee We haveno Agents, but ship 
pa direct to families at Factory 
ps price, and warrant Five Years. 
& Send for illustrated circular, in 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you may know), using our Pianos in 40 Statesand Territories, 
U. S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New York, 








You ask WHY we can sel] 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 







Mi. \S\ 


‘ Are You a Bankrupt? 


Do not resent this question, reader. It is not an impertinence. We have no 
to inquire into your business affairs, and don’t intend to. But are you Bankrupt 


ght 


Mey iD LTZ in Health? If 20, recruit, regulate, and renovate your insolvent ayatem with 
SEPES TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 







2c Ak _. 
ery 


a 


that most agreeable of all tonics, that mildest of evacuants, that most genial 
of stomachics, that most salubrious of exhilaranta. It pute dyspepsia and bil- 
iousness to flight, cures soot peels braces the nerves, clears the brain, and 
refreshes, tes, and p 


its reserves of latent strength and vitality into active, vital capital with 
ys 
yy 


es the whole physique. Sold by all druggista, 





Cut Paper Patterns} Harper & Brothers’ 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Theze Patterns are Grapen ro Fit any Freune, and 





-are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TUE NAMES AND DI- 


REOCTIONS FOR POTTING TOURTIRR BKING PRINTED ON 
EAOHW SRPARATE PIEOR OF THE PATTEEN, 80 a8 to be nd- 
gneree by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 

taken fur Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shonlder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
auder the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IV. 


LADY'S GORED WRAPPER...... Sate we eelee No. 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ ‘ 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
to 15 years OM) writen senaes Siw kid's enews tea eas " 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
8 oe yy 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALKE- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
CALS OD) io sieiseiivase ds casesiwanndee sae as 
BOY’S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... * 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years Old).........c.cccececees - 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and eae as 
eae TE POLONAISE WALKING i 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “ 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years O10). ........- cccceccccccceccces ae 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING - GOWN 
AND SMOKING -CAP............ccccccees 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE sri with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt ; 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... ‘© 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 8-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. “ 50 


Vol. V. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 

ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt for sir from 5 to 15 years old).... ‘* 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER.............-.. 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressin secane, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Nicht Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and rove 7 pitwuaian oe Saeco wareeeuts “ 6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt......,.....eccceeseceees at 3g 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... “11 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blonse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 


&®&8& BS & BS fe 


& 8S 


teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... 13 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 

ING SUIT, with Cape............cecceeeees 15 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............0.: s* 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 

ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... “ 91 
LADY’S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 928 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt...........ccceeeees 93 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

from 4 to 12 years old)............... wieie tats ‘© 25 
PORTION Beate POLONAIS. with 

Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 

Skirt ........ ‘inguin Salas Sears owe satis wakes Galea ee 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... © 99 


GENTLEMAN’S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ING GOWN) . ooo oc dinsewas ca ticedecibneeien vin'seeas s 87 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt..........sseees s* 39 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ‘** 89 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 
years old)......... voce cueas ube ce cae easnne< ss B89 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mnil, 
revels on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 

or exchanged. 

In ordering, please pect yoke Number of paper con- 

taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
THE “LIGHT RUNNING” @ 
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Luxury. 


A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 
A DOMESTIC 
Necossity. 


LIFETIME.” 


Address Pr 


“DOMESTIC” 8 M. Co., 96 Chambers 8t., N. ¥. 


B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO,, 


(Established 1807), 
155 CHATHAM 8T., NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING. 
BARGAINS FOR CASH. 
Payments received in installments if desired. 


2 MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, ane APRs 








% GEM for the pocket of every » trader, , farmer, and fer 
5 RVERYBODY desiring a reliable ibe beeper, acd 
‘ compas. Owned wate ems west 
R OROCIDE cass, WARRA D te denete correct time and to heap 
NS hw veered nia S bela Hothieg Like it! This per 
2 fect triamph of meshaniom willbe sent in a neat prepaid to any 
edddrem, for only Ol; 8 for G2. Oiwwenlars cent free. TTy cas. Order 
from the Bole Amertens Agents, 





FS aR Ach IT A OE A SnD 
SEND 10 CTS. for first number of Zell’s New D- 


lustrated Magazine as specimen. Subscripti 
price, $2 per year. T. ELLWOOD ZELL, h phia, 


Latest Publications, 


LITTLE FOLK LIFE. A Book for Girls. 
‘By Gart Hamitton, Author of ‘* Woman’s 
orth and Worthlessness.” 16mo, Cloth, 
90 cents. 
II. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 
Illustrations by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents; Cloth, $1 25. Being Vol. III. of 
HarpPer’s HousEHotp QNIcKENs. 


Also ready: 


OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations 
by J. Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; 
Cloth, 81 00. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Il- 
lustrations by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


TIT 


LIFE OF MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. 
H. GuapstoneE, Ph.D., F.R.S. 16mo, Cloth, 
90 cents. 

IV. 

THE MAID OF SKER. A Novel. By R. 
D. Biacxmors, Author of ‘* Cradock Now- 
ell,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Vv 


MIDDLEMARCH, Vol. I. A Novel. By 
Georce Exot, Author of ‘* Adam Bede,” 
‘*Romola,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per vol. 
(Vol. J. Ready.) Uniform in appearance with 
Harper’s Library Edition of George Eliot's 
Novels. a 


HABPER’S SMALLER HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Davin B. Scort, 
Author of ‘‘A School History of the United 
States.” With Maps and Engravings. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


OMBRA. ANovel. By Mrs. OrrpHant, Au- 
thor of ‘‘Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘* The 
Perpetual Curate,” ‘‘ Laird of Norlaw,” ‘‘Ag- 
nes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


VIIL 
THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GER- 
MANY AND FRANCE, with a Diary of 
Siege Life at Versailles. By Brevet Major- 
General W. B. Hazen, U.S. A., Colonel 
Sixth Infantry. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


IX. 


THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. A 
Novel. By Antuony TrRouvops, Author of 
‘* Ralph the Heir,” ‘‘Sir Harry Hotspur of 
Humblethwaite,” ‘‘ Phineas Finn,” &c. With 
Tilustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, 
$1 26. 

xX. 

THE UNITED STATES TARIFF AND IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE LAW (approved June 
6, 1872), together with the Acts of which it is 
amendatory, and a full Alphabetical Table of 
the United States Tariff; also a Table of In- 
ternal Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, and 
full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace E. 
DRESSER. 8v0, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


XL 


A GOLDEN SORROW. A Novel. By Mrs. 
CasHeL Hoey, Author of ‘‘A House of 
Cards,” &c. 8vo, Paper, §0 cents. 


XII. 


HARPER’S GUIDE TO EUROPE. Har- 
per’s Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. PEMBROKE 
Fetriper, Author of ‘‘ Harper’s Phrase- 
Book,” ‘‘ History of the Paris Commune,” 
&c. With more than Ninety Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Eleventh Year. Large 12mo, Leather, 
Tucks, $6 00. suit 


A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the 
Upper Ohio. By Wa. Friaaa, Author of 
‘* Three Seasons in European Vineyards,” &c. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


xiv. 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Jour- 
neys on Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty 
Years’ Wanderings; undertaken in connec- 
tion with the Ordnance Survey of Sinai and 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. By E. H. 
Parmer, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of 
Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. With Maps and numerous Illustra- 
tions from Photographs and Drawings taken 
on the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition 
and C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $8 00. 


ew” Hazrre & Brotnens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid. to any part of the 
Untted States, on receipt of the price. 


647 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
raat yor 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 


tw New Subscribers will be supplied with Hazrrn's 
Maaazinz from the commencement of CoaRies Krapx's 
story, in the August Number, 1872, to the close of the 
Volume ending with November, 1878—making SixTEEn 
NomBrrs—ror Four Dot.iazs. 
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The best publication of its class in America, aud so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columneg contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus. 
trations are numerous aud beautiful, being furnish- 
ve by the chief artiste of the country.—Boston Trav- 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style. —Ezamtner 
and Chronicle. 





It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country.- Ita supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its powition as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provt- 
dence Journal. 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


' BAZAR. 
Hanper’s Magazine, One Year......$4 00 
P Hazrer’s Wrrxiy, One Year...... 400 
Harpxe’s Bazaz, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harper’s Wrex iy, and Hagpre’s 
_ Bazaxz, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazinn, WERKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Weraty or Bazak 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions m 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maeazing, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the Us. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, {t will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
peyaule to the order of Harrer & Broruxss is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or etolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


TrRMs FOR ADVERTISING IN Harren's PERIONICALs. 


Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Pa 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each ipenetion: = 


Ha 's Weekly.—Inaide Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each” insertion’ 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Displa 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion: noe 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








ADIES! _ 


Dr. Kennedy’s Halr Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Druggists at $1.00 per bottlo. ° 


MonNEY FOR POOR MEN! A Cash Salary of $80 per 

week paid to honest men and women, to engage 
with us at once. Business honorable and first-class. 
Four beautiful Chromos given a to agenta, and 
every thing furnished. G. Wrasxr & Co., Marion, O. 








MO NEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
(4X Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Spznoxr, Brattleboro, Vt. 


GENTS Whnuted.-sA gents make more money at 
work for us than at anything elee. Particulars free. 
. Stinsos & Co., Fine dri Pudlishers, Portland, Maine 
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FACETIZE. 


Two wee laseies, aged five 
and six, were playin in a 
room with their dolls, and 
their mother, at her writ- 
ing-desk, was listening to 
their talk. The dolls were 
taken to various imagina- 

entertainments, walk 

rides, drives, visits, an 
parties, and at last they 
were taken to church. 
‘* Now, dear, will you sit in . 
this pew ?” said one. “ And 
will you, dear, sit in this 

wi?” said the other. 
Whereupon the mother saw 
an opportunity of improv- 
ing the occasion, and inter- 

sed bedava the remark, | 
‘We don’t have pews, you 
know, in our church; the 
seats are free and open to 
all, because all are equal 
there.” One of the lit- 
tle playmates immediately 
looked up and said: - 

““Oh yes, dear ma; but 
just now we're Playing at 
very Low Charch indeed !” 

eS ] 

Some women are 
when you tell them you 
love them. Others are an- 
grier when you don’t. 


Tre Lenora or PARTING. 
—An old lady hailed a pass- 
ing omnibus, which pulled 
up at her call.“ Good-by, 
then, my dear,” said she to 
a female friend who had 
accompanied her. “Tl 
write and tell you how I 
got on directly I’ve got 
there. You've got my ad- 
dress, haven’t you? No! 
Why, I sought I pave it to 
you. Its ie this : : 
suppose, under my pocke 
handkerchief and my keys 
and my packet of sand- 
wiches. Qh, I'll come to it 
directly. I'd better give it 
to you now, else when I 
write I may forget to send 
it. That's not it, ie it? 
No, that’s the prescription. 
There—there you are! And 
you won't forget to write? If you see Mrs, Brown, 

ou must remember me kindly. She’s a sweet woman, 

n’t she? And tothink she should be married to such 
a brute! But that’s the way of the world all over. It’s 
just like my poor dear dead sister Maria; she was as 


meek as a b—never did a bad thing or said a bad 
word of any body that ever I heard of.—Drat that 
busman's impudence, if he hasn't driven on ! 
Now I shall have to wait for the next.” She 
—— 
A Huarty Knreat—Sir Loin. 


—e 
A Poarrrvs Kmienr—Cer-tain. 

Se 
A Svusrtorovs Kxicut—Sur-mise. 

ee py 
A Cowagpty Knicur—Sur-render. 


 cEEEIENnN:. cece 
A Fatat Wearon.—It is reported from Paris—so 
says a contemporary—that the once-dreaded mitrail- 
leuse is to be abolished in France. We are in a posi- 
tion to add that the barrel-organ of the London Savoy- 
ard will be substituted, as quite as fatal and much 
more annoying to the enemy. 


ne 
An acrobat is said to have run up a butcher's bill, 
after several unsucceseful attempts. 


ns 
._ Here own War.—A little three-year-old boy, in at- 
tempting to console his mother, who was watching by 
the death-bed of hia little sister, said: ‘‘ Don't cry, 
mamma. If Nellie wants to die, let her die. It ‘ll be 
so nice for her to have her own way just once !” 


; ee : e 
Two AMERIOAN SovEENGNS—Smo-king and jo-king. 
oe ers 


Tors Vesturrs oF THE Sxy.—A young lady said she 
should so like to go up ina balloon. She ed very 
much to get above the clouds andlookdown. It must 
be so pretty. She had heard that even the darkest 
cloud had a silver lining. 


a 
When is a house like a bird ?—When it has wings. 


—_—e ee 
A literary gentleman, a believer in spiritualism, said 
that be was Fimeclf the subject ee influence, 
under which he always wrote his articles, thus being, 
in the work of authorship, a medium. 
‘‘That,” remarked a pleasant friend, ‘‘may account 
for your mediocrity.” 


hit a 


ae i 


SOME PEOPLE NEVER, CAN"MAKE UP THEIR MINDS—ESPECIALLY ABOUT DOING A°THING THEY DON’T LIKE. 


Practicar Wire. “‘ Well, John, Here we are at last, you see—Children, Baggage, and all ! 
or Newport?” 
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FEMALE FASHIONS. 
Tue ORIGIN OF THE PARROT, THE PANIER, AND THE POPLAR STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE. 


THE PARROT, THE PANIER, THE POPLAR. 


"Tis somewhat alarming to fancy - 
Your darling—say Lucy. or. Nancy— 
Has fashtoned her head-gear so jolly 
On merely..a parrot—a polly; 
But then, fashion always is folly! 


And to think that the dress of a lass 
Should owe its design to an ass! 

Yet those who with Grecian bends toddle, 
And don’t think such nonsense is 1, 
Of course, take an ass for a model! 


You will even find girls who enjoy 

A fashion derived from a toy— 

a tore in ue Seren ace boxes 
eep, or of geese, or of foxes, 

Or other such “‘herdses” and “ flockses !” 


And these fashions go only to fill 

The milliner’s bill—or her till— 

And this, too, when people announce 
Coal and meat at a shilling an ounce— 
How much can we spare for a flounce? 





A Terr.e From THE SorentTiIFIo AssooraTion.—What 


is the difference between fixed stars and shooting- 


stars ?—The one are suns, the other darters. 
ee 


TOASTS AND SENTIMENTS. 
SUITED FOR A RATIONAL HOUR IN THE EVENING. 
May the wing of good fellowship never have its 
primary feathers clipped by a fine.of five dollars. 
May the tea-spoon of temperance never stir up disaf- 
fection in the glasa of the moderate drinker. 
May hope illuminate our future without calling on 
the past to pay for the oil. 
y the tree of liberty flourish, and may. somebody 
else have to pay for the manure for it. . 
May the binges of friendship never require  palm-oil, 
** An upright judge and a downright jury”—and, if 
possible, a straightforward counsel. . 
Er ta the cheerful heart never want a bottle to give 


oe 


Someroine LIKE a Seer E nce of the 
excessively hot weather we had recently, an editor 
inildly-wished for ‘‘a hundred-and-sixty-acre lot in 
Spitz n frigidity, and an ice-gemmed grotto in the 
basement story of the aurora borealis.” : 
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Now which ¢s it to be— Long Branch, Niagara, 


LITERARY PROSPECTS. 


We are told that nothing succeeds like success ; and 
we may therefore, we think, venture, without fear of 
contradiction, to assume that these new works, when- 
ever they are published, will be as succeseful as those 
which they succeed: 

‘‘ Fettered at First :” a story written as a prelude to 
“* Linked at Last.” 

““To-Morrows with Artists:” to be published as a 
companion work to “‘ Yesterdays with Authors.” - 

“The Worth of Water-Lilies:” a novel written asa 
sequel to ‘The Valley of Poppies.” 

“Tron Locks and Brazen Handles :” a domestic tale 
of thrilling interest, to follow ‘‘ Golden Keys.” 

“ Rich ter Sparrow :” a new sensation story, but 
not written by the author of “‘ Poor Mise Finch.” 

“The Big Toe of Destiny :” a tale of Eastern travel, 
published as a couipence to “ The Finger of Fate.” 

‘* Slugs in the Salad :” a domestic story, adapted for 
the ers of ‘‘ Poppies in the Corn.” 


——_——__—. 

To find out the number of children in a street, beat a 
bass dram. To find out the number of idle men, start 
a dog fight. ; 


‘*Oh, do go along,” said the young lady when a love- 
sit aucin ta ge; young lady 


Cologne, perhaps ?—Printer’s Imp.) 


ee 
. SOME NEW STUDIES FOR ARTISTS. 


A tradesman—defying competition. 
A broker—working under the market rate. 
School-boys—bandying words. 
A witness—charging.his memory. 
. Railway enger—tied to time. 
Man in the moon—washing his hands of bribery. 


— 

We have lately had many.sauces advertised, but the 
one which just now engrosses the most attention is 
the source of the Nile—in fact, it is the chef sauce. 


— 
You talk of your troubles,” said the oyster to the 
fisherman, “‘ but your case doesn't begin to be-as hard 
as mine.” : 

A lawyer on leaving his office told his clerk to cay, 
if any one called, that he was ed in a case.. 


he had simply gone to his dinner, it must have been a 
a“ casus 





asked what scent she preferred. (Eau-de-. 
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MADAM JONES'S PAT- 
ENT BUSTLE. 

Madam Jon late of 
Paris, Kentucky 8 leave 
to present to the fashion- 
able female community her 
Patent Inflated Bustle, a 
secret and valuable inven- 
tion. The advantages in- 
herent in the Inflated Bus- 
tle are such as will cause it 
to supersede all the varie- 
ties now in use. It is com- 

osed of India rubber, in- 

ted with , and can be 
refilled by hitching {it to an 
ordinary burner. Render- 
ed thus buoyant, its desir- 
able qualities are at once 
apparent. 

tcan be inflated to an 
desired cxtcnt, and so {s 
adaptable to all tastes. For 
the matronly dame of three 
hundred pounds it can be 
enlarged to the size of an 
ordinary balloon; and for 
ladies of miniature propor- 
tions it can be redu at 
will. 

For buoyancy it is all 
that could be desired. It 
never flattens like newspa- 
pers, sprawls like sprin 
or spills ite contents like 
the sawdust-stuffed ones, 
but floats gracefully in the 

i the wearer the 


r, giving 
airy lightuess of a bounding 
gazell) 


e 

As an ever-ready, self-ad- 
justing cushion, it is most 
admirable, being far prefer- 
able to the downiecst up- 
holstery or the springiest 
of spring chairs. 

As an aid to pedestrian- 
ism it is unique. Gently 
lifting the wearer, it acts 
on the principle of a pro- 
peller wheel to a steamer. 

In crossing gutters it is 
an ever-present help. 

‘In dancing it imparts an 
elasticity no other way at- 
tainable. By its aid the 
fattest dowager can waltz 
as lightly as a girl of fif- 
teen, without exertion or 


fatigue. - 

In going up stairs it will Seer abd by the weak- 
kneed, and will soon render elevators useless. 

As a life-preserver it is the most reliable ever made. 
Ladies wearing it will float on the surface like swans, 
and couldn't sink if they tried. 

As a preventive of injuries from falling it commends 
itself to the cautious, The force of a fa]l is not only 
broken, but the rebound will gently place the wearer 
upon her feet. ; 

For the tender-footed it is just the thing. Its buoy- 
ancy prevents the toes from crowding into the shoes, 
oud: consequently higher heels may be worn with com- 


° 
Should the wearer desire to reduce the size of her 
pee eee going, for example, from the -room 
the street or carriage—she has only to open the 
valve and allow a portion of the gas to escape; to en- 
e it she can resort to the nearest gas-burner. 
ution.—Madam Jones, while warranting the Pat- 
ent Inflated Bustle as perfectly safe in experienced 
hands, to add a few cautionary remarks. Wear- 
ers should be exceed De particular not to walk with 
gentlemen who are amoking, or otherwise expose them- 
selves to fire. Explosions have occurred by which 
large amounts of dress goods, besides several women, 
have been ruined. Care should also be taken to prop- 
erly proportion the size of the bustle to the welg t of 
the wearer. Instances of fatal results have followed 
carelessness in this respect. One very thin lady, upon 
inflating her bustle too much, suddenly shot skyward 
like a rocket, and is very likely now up among the 
8 and stil going meter. Another gushing creat- 
ure, in the friskiness of her girlish nature, carelessly 
jumped up and down. She was horrified to find she 
couldn't stop, but went higher at every rebound. At 
present she comes down about once a week, and ex- 
pects to clear the moon at the next jump. 
- With these few cautionary remarks, the Patent In- 
flated Bustle is respectfully submitted to the pabile. 
aM JONES. 





Pawnbrokers sometimes prefer customers withdut 
any redeeming qualities. 


_—_— 

There are said to be still about 2,000,000 cannibals 
in the world. There is some consolation in that 
for if they were to.turn their attention to civilized 
meat, the price would go up even higher, and that 
privation be doubly felt about which there is 80 great 
an outcry at present. 





THE IDEAL OF EARTHLY FELICITY. 


Eruer (who disapproves of a minimum of jam to a maximum of bread.) “T 
dare say the Queen and her Courtiers eat a whole pot of Fam every day, Harry!” 
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General Directions for Knitting and Crocheting, eto. 


In’ order to facilitate the manufacture of the knitted and 
crocheted garments Contained in this number, patterns are given 
of almost all.the articles made in this manner. Before begin- 
ning the knitting or crochet-work cut the pattern for the garment 
of net, and sew together the pieces according to the corresponding 
figures. The edge at which each part should be commenced is 
specially mentioned in the description of each article. For the 
manner of widening and narrowing see as follows : 

TUNISIAN OR AFGHAN CrocuetT StitcH (Victoria StitcH) 
AND VakieTIES.—Crocheted articles are for the most part worked: 
in the common Tunisian or Afghan stitch, or some variety thereof. 
All Tunisian stitches are worked in pattern rows, each of which 
counts two rounds—one round going forward, in which the stitches 
are taken uP) and one round going backward, in which the stitches 
are cast off. The widening and narrowing in crocheting in the 
Tunisian stitch take place in the middle of the work or on the 
outer edge. When the widening is to be done in the middle of 
the work, take up each extra stitch from a horizontal slip stitch 
between two vertical veins in the first round ofa pattern row. If 
the narrowing is to be done in the middle of the work, work off 
two or three stitches together as one stitch in the second round 
of the pattern row, and in the following round take up one stitch 
only from these two or three veins. When only a few stitches 
are to be narrowed or widened on the outer edge, it is done ina 
similar manner, If a large number of stitches is to be widened 
on the onter edge, make. a foundation of the requisite length on 
the left side of the work. From these foundation stitches take up 
the requisite number of stitehes for the widening in the first round 
of the corresponding pattern row. For the widening on the right 
side of the work, work the requisite number of chain stitches after 
working one pattern row, and from each of these take up one or 
more stitche# in the following round. If a large number of 
stitches is to be narrowed, pay no attention to the requisite num- 
ber of stitches of the previous round at the corresponding point. 

The widening and narrowing in knitting is also done in various 
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Fig, 1.—Ksitrep anp CrocnetT Wuite Zernyrn Worsted Jackkt,—Back, 


For pattern see Supplement, No, XVI., Figs, 54-57, 


ways. In order to widen, either knit two stitches together as one 
stitch, or else cast on the number of stitches to be widened at the 
end of each round. In order to narrow, either knit off two or 
three stitches together as one stitch, or else slip the first of two 
stitches, knit off the second, and draw the slipped stitch over the 
knitted stitch. If a large number of stitches is to be narrowed 
at the sides of the work, they are cast off at the beginning of the 
corresponding round. For such knitting as requires a very long 
foundation, the latter may also be crocheted in chain stitch; in 
this case take up the upper vein of each stitch of the foundation 
on the knitting-needle. 

The abbreviations in crochet-work are, pr. (pattern row), st. 
(stitch), sc. (single crochet), sl. (slip stitch), sde. (short double 
crochet), de. (double crochet), stc. (short treble crochet), ch. 
(chain stitch), p. (picot). In knitting, k. (1 stitch knit plain), 
p. (i stitch purled), sl. (slip), t. t. o. (thread thrown over), n. 
(narrow), w. (widen). * signifies a repetition of the design from 
there to the end of the round; this will not be referred to in the 
descriptions given, as a matter of course. Having finished the 
separate parts of a garment, stretch them, with the wrong side 
uppermost, together with the corresponding pattern, on a wooden 
board, and dampen them, in order that they shall become straight ; 
after which crochet, knit, or sew them together according to the 
corresponding figures. 


Knitted and_Crochet White Zephyr Worsted 
Jacket, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts jacket is knitted with fine white zephyr worsted in an 
open-work design, and is trimmed with narrow strips worked in 
loop stitch and with bows of blue gros grain ribbon. Figs. 54-57, 
Supplement, give one-half the pattern for the jacket. Begin all 
the parts on the under edge with a crocheted ch. foundation of 
the requisite length, take up the upper veins of the st. on the 
knitting-needles (use fine wooden needles or very coarse stcel 
knitting-needles), and work the design, always knitting plain, as 
follows: 1st round.—Alternately work 3 st. on the next st. (1 
k., 1 p., 1 k.), and k. the following 3 st. crossed as 1 st. 2d 
round.—On each st. of the preceding round knit one st. 3d 
round.—Like the first round, but transpose the design figures, 
working 1 k., 1 p., and 1 k. on that st. which was formed of the 
3 st. knit off together, and knit off the following 3 st. together 
as lst. 4th round.—Like the second round. Repeat these four 
rounds continually, widening or narrowing in the requisite man- 
ner on the outer edge in order to obtain the shape of the pattern. 
(For widening and narrowing see general directions.) Having 
finished all parts, sew up the back and fronts from 24 to 25 and 
from 27 to 28 from the under side with overhand stitches, join 
the back with the basque according to the corresponding figures, 
having first pleated the basque on the upper edge as shown by 
the illustration, and surround the jacket all around the outer edge 
with one round of sc. Sew up the sleeves from 29 to 30, crochet 
in a similar manner on the under edge, and set them into the 
armholes, bringing 30 on 30 of the fronts. For the trimming 
strips which are set on the outer edge of the jacket, work with 
zephyr worsted and finer needles a foundation of 5 st., and knit, 
going backward and forward, all plain, as follows: 1st round,— 
SL the first st. and work 1 st. on each foundation st. 2d round. 
—Sl. the first st., insert the needle in the next st. as if going to 
knit it plain, wind the worsted three times around the right 
needle and the forefinger of the right hand at the 
same time; for the loops draw the several layexs 
of worsted on the right needle through the st. 
which has not been kuit off, and drop the st. from 
the left needle and the loops from the finger. Now 
take the fourfold st..on the right needle on the 
needle in the left hand and knit it off crossed. 
Proceed in a similar man- 
ner with the next two st., 
and knit off the last (fifth) 
st. plain without forming 
loops. Work these two 
rounds alternately until 
the strip has gained the 
requisite length. For the 
belt make a foundation 
of the requisite length, 
and on it knit 10 rounds 
in the open-work design 

‘\\ described above. Work 
a round of sc. all around 
the belt, then a round of 
bar scallops, which are 
worked as follows: * 1 
AN sc. on the next se., 2 ch., 
“vy pass over 1 st. of the pre- 
- eeding round, 3 dec. on the 
next st., 2 ch., pass over 
1 st. of the preceding 
round. Line the belt with 
white lustring, furnish it 
with hooks and eyes for 
closing, and fasten it in 
the back at the bottom of 
the waist, On the upper 


“wea 


‘ 


corners of the jacket set blue gros grain ribbons, which are tied 
in a bow in adjusting the jacket. ‘The remaining bows are set on 
as shown by the illustration. 
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A NEW USE FOR SKELETON LEAVES. 


FEW years ago the manufacture of skeleton leaves, and their 

arrangement into bouquets, was one of the most engrossing 
and fashionable employments among ladies of taste in things 
beautifal and curious. At the holiday season, in almost every 
store where such things were admissible, were to be seen great 
varieties of these bouquets, of different styles and sizes, under 
glass shades or in deep frames, all of which were in demand, 
and at remunerative prices. Indeed, many ladies realized very 
large annual profits from the sale of. them; and although the 
process had occupied them on many a hot day in summer, when 
they might have been more pleasantly and healthfully employed, 
yet the hope of a future harvest had cheered them on through 
all the disagreeable stages of the work, and was at length fully 
realized. But after a few years these beautiful things, which had 
been so greatly admired, became quite common, and, as a conse- 
quence, lost their charm together with their novelty, until now 
one scarcely sees them any where, or, if they are occasionally 
found in some parlor corner, they are seen to be discolored and 
spoiled—for the whitest will change with time. Yet, no doubt, 
there are persons who still have on hand stores of these perfect 
leaves that they would be glad to turn to some account, if only a 
new method could be thought of. ‘The plan we are to describe 
may, perhaps, be worth the trying, and -will certainly be very 
different from any previous style of arrangement, 

Take panes of white glass, and arrange the leaves, which must 
be entirely white and perfect, in graceful groups upon them, using 
white thread of various sizes to represent stems, vines, and ten- 
drils. When you have decided how to place them, touch them 
slightly with gum-arabic here and there, and this will hold 
them in their intended positions. Lace patterns will furnish the 
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best guides. When they are done, the whole 
pane may be covered with a piece of wash blonde, 
which will add much to the effect, causing it to 
resemble lace still more closely. ‘These panes 
of glass may be used as transparencies in several 
ways. Glass doors will look beautifully if orna- 
mented in this manner ; and to render it perma- 
nent the panes may be fastened in by a glazier 
over the other panes, with the lace side turned 
inward: thus it will be protected from all dam- 
age by washing, and become entirely permanent. 
For vestibule doors these look very well; and as 
leaves of differing shapes and textures are used, 
and the smaller ones can be formed into grace- 
ful sprays, they may be made to resemble closely 
the figures on a costly point appliqué curtain. 
For transom-windows they will be equally suit- 
able, and algo for lamp or gas-light screens. We 
merely give the idea, and there will be found 
many ways of applying it to the various require- 
ments of individual occasions. 
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@= WiTH the next Number of Har- 
PER’Ss WEEKLY will be published the 
Seventh Part of 


DORE’S LONDON. 


This magnificent Serial, which is pub- 
lished at a high price in England, is 
sent out gratuitously in Monthly Eight- 
page Supplements to the subscribers to 
Harper’s WEEKLY. 





Charles Reade. 
Wilkie Collins. 


In the August Number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
$s commenced @ NEW NOVEL é6y CHARLES READE, 
entitled“ A SIMPLETON : A STORY OF THE Day.” 

A new novel by WILKIE COLLINS, entitled 
“THE New MAGDALEN,” will be commenced 
tn the October Number of the MAGAZINE. 

tae New Subscribers will be supplied with 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE from the commencement 
of CHARLES READE’S story, in the August Num- 
ber, 1872, to the close of the Volume ending with 
November, 1873—making SIXTEEN NUMBERS— 
FOR Four DOLLARS. 








ya A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and ele- 
gant Ladys Princesse Polonaise Walking Suit 
will be published with our next Number. For 
Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns published see 
Advertisement on page 663. 

Ya Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ Fall and Winter Walking, 
Home, and Evening Dresses ; Children’s Suits ; 
Mantelets, Worsted Hoods, and Capes ; new Belts 
and numerous Fancy Articles ; together with rich 
literary and artistic attractions. 





THE KITCHEN. 


“TT must be, we suppose, because the truth 
‘AL of the proverb, “The devil supplies the 
cooks,” is taken for granted that such in- 
fernal quarters are often provided for them. 
When tortured by the dyspeptic agonies 
which are easily traceable to their perver- 
sion of the good things of this life, and suf- 
fering from the dispensation of the various 
evils which they seem to delight in inflicting 
upon mankind, it is not hard to believe in 
the demoniacal origin of most of our cooks. 
It is, however, well worth our while, as we 
are at their mercy, to make the attempt to 
turn them from their vicious ways. This, 
difficult as it may be, is presumed to be pos- 
sible, for as Uncle Toby thought there was 
a reasonable hope for the salvation of even 
Satan himself, it may be inferred that there 
is a fair chance for the conversion of his imps 
of mischief in our kitchens. We shall find 
that by bettering their ordinary places of 
abode, and surrounding them by all the best 
appliances for good, a tendency to this much- 
desired result will be effected. 

It is a well-established fact that human 
character and conduct are greatly dependent 
upon the material life of the being. Pure 
air, clear light, a proper dryness of the at- 
mosphere, and & well-regulated temperature 
exercise not only a wholesome effect upon 
the body, but a beneficial influence upon the 
mind. Energy, docility, and a cheerful per- 
formance of duty are dependent upon the 
very air that is breathed. Morals and ma- 
sonry are thus closely connected, and a bad- 
ly constructed house or room may, in shut- 
ting out the pure breath of heaven, close in 
the heart against the best influences of the 
‘Virtues. 

_To have good cooks we must have good 
kitchens. These require to be not only pro- 
vided with all the essential implements of 
the necessary handiwork, but to be made 
eomfortable, cheerful, wholesome, and con- 
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venient abodes for those who are forced to 
spend most of their daily life in them. 

It is a misfortune, we think, that by the 
ordinary mode of building houses in this 
country, the kitchen is made more or less an 
under-ground apartment. Itis thus general- 
ly difficult to secure that supply of air and 
light especially necessary for a room where 
there r-ist be a superabundance of heat at 
all seasons, and an accumulation of various 
odors to be got rid of, and the delicate ma- 
nipulation of the work requires the clearest 
vision. The kitchen, being placed below 
the rest of the house, has, moreover, the sig- 
nal disadvantage of tending to poison with 
its reeking odors the atmosphere of the 
whole building. It should be situated, if 
possible, on the ground-floor, and contiguous 
but not subjacent to the main structure, 
and, for convenience sake, closely connected 
with all the domestic offices, pantries, store- 
rooms, larder, laundry, and scullery, if the 
importance of the mansion should admit of 
such extensive appurtenances. The sinks 
and water supply should never be too re- 
mote, and it will be convenient to have a 
special coal closet or cellar nearer at hand 
for the cook than the large general deposi- 
tory for fuel. 

Much of the ruinous waste of American 
kitchens is due to the unnecessarily large 
fires used. From traditional habit and ig- 
norance our cooks persist in thinking that a 
great conflagration is necessary to be got up 
for even the smallest dinner, and will raise 
as much of a blaze to broil a single lamb 
chop as to roast a whole ox. This may be 
somewhat due perhaps to the peculiar con- 
struction of the American cooking range. 
It has always been a surprise to us that the 
stove of the French has not been adopted, 
who contrive by its means to broil a cutlet, 
boil a soup, or stew a ragout at the shortest 
possible notice with the smallest quantity 
of fuel. “A handful or so of charcoal suffices 
in France for the essentially good cooking 
of an ordinary family, while in America 
bushels of coal are burned for the essentially 
bad. 

The kitchen should be of a simple and 
regular construction, free from hidden cor- 
ners and all kinds of nooks favorable to de- 
posits of dust and dirt and the encourage- 
ment of slatternliness. No cupboards or 
closets ought to be allowed. A dresser with 
exposed shelves above and broadly opening 
drawers below is all that is requisite for 
convenience. This should be made of un- 
painted white wood, in order that it may. 
invite a daily scrubbing with soap and hot 
water, and be all the better for it. The 
floor of the kitchen might be of white tiles, 
and should never be covered with matting 
or any thing like a carpet. The best orna- 
ments are ranges of well-polished tins, bright 
coppers, clean plates, and a general purity, 
neatness, and order. 

Where the house is of a size to admit of 
it, a room apart from the kitchen should be 
appropriated for the use of the cook and 
other servants during their meals and tem- 
porary moments of relief from work. This 
room should have every homely comfort and 
convenience, and though the fears of anx- 
ious housekeepers may be aroused lest their 
servants should be “spoiled,” we venture 
the suggestion that a shelf of suitable books 
be provided for their use. Among them 
there might be, in addition to the treatises 
on cookery and such-like, a few works of 
simple instruction and diversion. So far 
from “spoiling servants,” of which our sus- 
ceptible ladies of the house are so fearful, 
it is a sure means of improving them. By 
such opportunities of reformation and moral 
elevation they will acquire aptitude for their 
work and willingness to perform it, and we 
shall have more docile, contented, faithful, 
and intelligent servants. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Putting the Best Poot Forward. 


Y DEAR JAMIE,—When we boys were 
going to a neighbor's to take tea, my 
grandmother, after surveying us all to see 
that every thing was in order, opened the 
door and gave us her Jast injunction, “ Now, 
boys, put your best foot forward.” The old 
lady always did it. Indeed, she had no oth- 
er foot than the best, and a thousand times 
when I have been wrestling with Satan in 
my small way, I have groaned to see how 
easy excellence seemed to be to her, and 
wondered why every body was not born as 
good as she. If I said so, my grandmother 
smiled and told me that when I grew older 
and read “ Peter Wilkins,” I should find that 
the flying islanders had a covering which 
fitted so precisely that it was like the skin. 
“But it was not the skin,” she said; “it was 
skillfully put on.” I did not understand at 
the time what she meant. But I have since 
learned that she was hinting to me that 
what I called her excellence was, perhaps, 
no easier to her than to others, but was the 
result of an unbending resolution always to 


put her best foot forward. She had early 
learned and practiced the lesson which was 
taught by my earliest school-mistress in say- 
ing, “It is not enough not to mean to do 
foolish or careless or mischievous things; we 
must mean not to do them.” My grand- 
mother had learned the difference between 
not to mean and to mean not. 

Perhaps the admonition to put the best 
foot forward seems to you a piece of Poor 
Richard wisdom, in which a kind of selfish 
thrift is always a little conspicuous. “A 
penny saved is a penny earned,” says Farm- 
er Tightfist; and every dollar he can lay 
hand upon he sends to the bank, while his 
fences tumble down and his house is as bare 
as his barn. He saves the penny, but he 
loses the pennyworth. But Poor Richard 
can justly plead that he is not responsible 
for perversions of his proverbs. If a man 
does not know that often the best way to 
save his penny is to spend it wisely, it is not 
Poor Richard’s fault. It is the letter that 
killeth in his gospel as in all others. Farm- 
er Tightfist’s idea of putting the best foot 
forward is to hide the worse foot. His ap- 
plication of the proverb would be to put all 
the fair, sound apples at the top of the bar- 
rel, where they would certainly be seen, and 
to fill in with small and poor fruit. If he 
could bring himself to paint his house, he 
would suppose that to put the best foot for- 
ward meant to paint the front, which every 
body sees, and to let the rest of the house 
shift for itself. 

And whoever looks closely at merchandise 
and buildings would suppose that Farmer 
Tightfist had great influence in the world. 
I fear that even the magnificent cathedral 
of Saint Rainbow’s puts its best foot forward 
in this poor way; for while its front is free- 
stone, wrought in flowers and twisted col- 
umns, its sides are cheap brick. Sometimes 
this superficial splendor takes such hold of 
my imagination that as I sit in the dim relig- 
ious light of the noble oriel-window and think 
of the wretched cheap bricks, I wonder if 
our good rector puts his best foot forward 
in the same way as the church itself, and 
whether under all that spotless lawn and 
silk there is soiled linen or a torn coat. So 
in the political convention and caucus what 
® prodigiously fine foot is put forward! I 
sit in the gallery, and am confounded by the 
ardor of patriotism which I perceive beneath 
me. I had begun, perhaps, to suspect that 
selfishness was stealing into public life, I had 
begun to fear that noble thoughts and great 
purposes were dwindling and vanishing. But 
I am entirely reassured. Here is a body of 
men who, at great personal sacrifice, have 
come together to save their country and to 
restore purity and simplicity and economy 
and all the cardinal virtues to public affairs. 
Tis refreshing; I am deluged with fine sen- 
timents. 

It is very provoking to discover presently 
that what I have been contemplating is only 
the best foot—a foot decorated, indeed, for 
that very occasion, and put forth in such a 
highly ornamented condition that it seems 
as deserving of profound respect as the em- 
broidered slipper of the Pope seems to the 
pious faithful to merit the humblest rever- 
ence. I say with enthusiasm to my neigh- 
bor in the gallery, who is observing the scene 
with a smile that seems to me almost cynic- 
al, “Surely, Sir, this is an inspiring spec- 
tacle! There is that honorable gentleman 
who has just taken his seat, and who has ut- 
tered words that would have cheered the 
sturdy soul of old Sam Adams himself, who 
demands integrity and high principle and 
conscience and morality in politics with a 
fluent and flowery eloquence which enchants 
me. Whatis his name? Who is this com- 
bined Cato and Marcus Aurelius—this aven- 
ging angel of purification, if I may so express 
myself ?” 

“That ? responds my semi-cynical neigh- 
bor. “That is Leech. Don’t you know 
Leech f” 

I know him too well. He is a political 
“shyster.” He is a man of such craft that 
nobody believes him to be honest; who, 
without the grasp or the accomplishment 
or the inspiration of a statesman, makes 
politics a trade ; lives by the dicker of place; 
is a back-stairs intriguer, and a pander to 
the prejudices of ignorance and jealousy. 
And it is he whose eloquence I have found 
so enchanting! It is he who has been sono- 
rously demanding integrity and conscience! 
It is lie whose tone was so lofty that I felt as 
if the best of the rest of us were mean and 
groveling fellows, as when I have been to 
see the Shakers the whole world outside 
seems to be disorderly and dirty. 

“Do you know why he is so vehement ?” 
asks Cynicus, for it is evidently he. 

“T supposed just now it must be from his 
burning sense of indignation with corrup- 
tion and incompetence,” I answer. 

“Indeed!” says Cynicus; and looking at 
me for @ moment, we both laugh gently, 
and say no more. 

Leech and his comrades are putting the 
best foot forward. But the misery of it is 


that there is nothing behind. They have 
laid the fair, sound apples upon the top, and 
there is not even poorer fruit to put below. 
There is nothing but shavings and sawdust. 
Their best foot is a fine profession. But if 
any body should reason from the appearance 
of that foot to the character of the whole 
figure! Maelzel’s automaton chess-player 
used to make a sound that was thought to 
signify “check!” But if any body had 
therefore supposed that the automaton was 
@ man! 

Surely this can not have been what my 
grandmother meant. She did not mean to 
encourage false pretenses. She did not mean 
that a squalid and filthy figure should thrust 
forth a jeweled foot ; nor yet that every thing 
should be sacrificed to appearances, which 
was the principle of Cousin Nabby, who had 
no carpet upon the floor of her parlor and 
no furniture in it, but who hung silk and 
lace curtains in the windows, because, she 
said, they can be seen, and we must put the 
best foot forward. My grandmother was 
the soul of honesty, and when she gave us 
that advice she can not have meant to ap- 
prove the brick sides of Saint Rainbow’s, or 
the wooden spire upon the stone tower paint- 
ed to resemble stone. She no more meant 
this than Poor Richard’ meant that every 
penny slipped into an old stocking was a 
penny saved. You must be as wise as Poor 
Richard before you can profit by his prov- 
erbs. Twopence spent is often a shilling 
saved. Nobody knew it more traly than 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin. Indeed, the mis- 
fortune of poverty often is that it can not 
save because it can not spend. 

If I would know what my grandmother 
meant, I must observe what she did. While 
she was a housekeeper she had a very plain 
house, for she was not rich. There were 
not carpets upon all the floors, nor cloths 
upon the tables, but every floor and table 
was swept and washed so that each had a 
burnished look; and often in Paris after- 
ward, when I saw the men polishing the 
floors with a mixture of wax and oil, Ithought 
their success not greater in degree than that 
of my grandmother. There were no luxu- 
ries upon her table, but every thing was so 
cooked that it was appetizing and satisfac- 
tory. She had no fine dresses, but every 
dress was neat, and she was as careful of her 
calico as if it had been a brocade. There- 
fore she never had that frowzy, tumbled, 
dowdy aspect which I have remarked in 
many fine ladies. Asfor ornaments—“Fresh- 
water is my jeweler,” quoth my grandmoth- 
er, and her tidy collars were as becoming as 
precious necklaces. In later life, as I have 
mentioned, she had the care of her husband, 
who was helpless. As I recall that gentle, 
incessant care of affection, it seems to me as 
if I had seen the good genius of life, of which 
we read in poetry, visibly mfnistering. Al- 
ways thoughtful, always cheerful, always 
helpful, she hovered about the withered 
frame which had once been the manly form 
of her young lover, a perpetual benediction. 

When neighbors came to visit her my 
grandmother was always ready. If her du- 
ties at the moment were such that she could 
not leave them, she said so, and in such a 
manner that the guests departed with no 
sense of intrusion. Indeed, the village min- 
ister may have known her imperfections, but 
not her neighbors, and least of all her grand- 
children. When I have read the famous 
novels written since her day—pictures of fa- 
miliar life and of characters that we may all 
have known—how often I have wished that 
some of those artists could have seen my 
grandmother, that the life which was the 
delight of a little family might have become 
a poem for all the world. She always put 
her best foot forward, in the sense that she 
charged us to do the same thing—that is to 
say, she did the best she could. Whatever 
she said or did, therefore, was really part 
of herself. It was the best of herself, not an 
assumption, or a pretense, or a forgery. 

The cathedral of Saint Rainbow’s say- 
ing to me with that elaborately sculptured 
front, “I am a stone temple,” tells me a lie. 
The grave gentleman in the street who asks 
me to lend him ten dollars upon the pledge 
of his diamond shirt-studs, which are paste, 
is a swindler. The Honorable Mr. Leech 
bawling the praises of honesty in politics 
is a forger. They all practice false pre- 
tenses and call it putting the best foot for- 
ward. The wolf who drew on the sheep’s 
skin put his best foot forward in the same 
way. The sportsman who decoys the moth- 
er bird to death by imitating the suffering 
ery of her young, puts his best foot forward 
in a way that I fear might have shaken even 
my grandmother's serenity. Your foot is 
part of yourself, my boy. To put your beat 
foot forward is to be your best self. To put 
forward the foot of somebody else is no bet- 
ter than to sign another’s name in another’s 
hand. 

Can you who have heard 
grandmother imagine h 
in satin-and pearls to 
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That is what “confidence men” and women 
do. That is what a political spouter does 
who demands honesty because he wants an 
office. He puts forward the foot of a pa- 
triot, while he is the most contemptible of 
public enemies. And, believe me, the trick 
is exposed, whoever plays it. There is a 
certain justice which presides over this jour- 
ney of ours and which measures us all. No 
' foot but Cinderella’s will fit the glass slip- 
per. Nothing but ourselves will be at last 
regarded. Put your best foot forward, lit- 
tle children, said my grandmother. Do the 
best you can. Jove himself could not do 
more. Your friend, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH DRESSES. 


BOX of French dresses awaits inspection, 
made by Worth and Pingat, and chosen 
for their novel suggestions, These dresses will 
be copied in every detail for fall and winter cos- 
tumes, The first impression they confirm is that 
faille will be preferred to velvet for carriage and 
dinner dresses. Secondly, that various bronze 
shades, grayish-blue, réséda, and black will be 
the stylish dark colors; ciel blue, illusion (buff), 
rose-lavender, and other soft, half-effaced tints 
will be chosen for full dress; many costumes will 
have two shades of a dark color, with a light 
color in contrast for facing flounces, sash, vest, 
etc.; for instance, two shades of dark bronze 
with pale Nile green facings, or two tints of ré- 
séda with sky blue. Thirdly, in design, the three 
leading styles are represented, viz.,the polonaise 
and skirt, the basque with an over-skirt, and the 
basque with a single skirt trimmed to the waist. 
Basques are found in every costume, even 
forming part of the backs of polonaises. They 
are short, of very simple shape, and are not bor- 
dered with a ruffle or fringe, but are neatly 
edged with a double cord, or with a piping fold 
in the plain way seen on the jackets of riding- 
habits, and are aptly named jockey basques. 
The corsage fits the figure as if moulded there, 
and its natural outline is not destroyed by epau- 
lets, puffs, etc. Fashion suggests a single line 
of trimming down the middle of the front of the 
corsage, and dictates a spiral, or else funnel- 
shaded pleats, or a narrow double rufile, straight 
down the back of the bodice. These give the 
Watteau effect, but are placed closely and flat on 
the garment to avoid making the wearer appear 
round-shouldered. A rolling collar and vest are 
among the latest French fancies. The dress 
waist is rolled back from the belt up the front 
_ end around the neck, and is faced with silk of a 
lighter shade or a contrasting color. This rolled 
revers is about two inches wide, and is simply 
corded on the edge. The space between is filled 
by a vest of the same shade buttoned up to the 
throat. The new sash-basque has a postilion 
formed by cutting away the back of the basque 
below the belt, and filling the space with loops 
of sash ribbon. The most elaborate costumes 
have coat sleeves closely cut, and fitting as round- 
ly as if padded, or else filled by plumpest arms; 
they are perfectly plain, except at the wrist, 
where a simple cuff completes them; lace un- 
der-sleeves fall from inside over the wrist. 

The princesse polonaise is a long, graceful over 
dress imported from the best Parisian houses. 
In front the body and skirt are in one, very 
smooth and scant, clinging closely to the figure, 
while the back drapery is as retroussé as possi- 
ble. The back of the waist has usually a basque, 
bat the skirt is seldom made twice alike, and 
each side is differently draped. A sash as wide 
as a scarf, tied in great loops with long ends, 
sometimes forms the left side of the back dra- 
pery, while the right is a long winged breadth, 
pointed and folded over in the most capricious 
manner. Again, the sash extends from the side 
seams, and catches the back breadths up in a 
great panier puff, 

Sashes, bows, and streamers are not made of 
ribbons, but of the faille of the dress, lined some- 
times with white foundation; but if two colors 
are used in the costume, the lining is of silk of 
the palest tint; the ends are then raveled out 
three or four inches and knotted together to 
form a fringe, in which both colors appear. Six 
or eight bows made in this way, and sometimes 
merely diagonal fringed ends, trim the front of 
polonaises, and are down each side of over-skirts 
that are left open in front. 

Of over-skirts we can only repeat that they are 
of most varied shape, are both long and short, 
wrinkled and smooth, are visible only on the 
back breadths of one dress, while that next it 
has merely an apron, and are uniform only in 
being as bouffant as ever. Simplicity of trim- 
ming, we are sorry to say, ends with the basque, 
for while it is a feature to have the upper part 
of the costume plain, and a certain chic is con- 
ceded to the jockey basque that displays fine 
figures, dress skirts are more abundantly trimmed 
than ever, are flounced from belt to bottom, and 
ruffles are sewed to these flounces, making liter- 
ally ruffies upon ruffles ! 


BRONZE AND BLUE COSTUMES. 


To show how these new features appear tempts 
the fashion writer to detailed-description. First 
is & carriage costume from Worth’s, of greenish 
bronze faille with sky blue facings. The slightly 
trailing’ skirt is trimmed to the knee with two 
side pleatings, the lower only half as wide as the 
upper; these shallow pleats have a blue facing 
two inches deep on the wrong side, top and bot- 
tom, and are stitched to the skirt an inch from 
the top; pleatings and facings are both cut straight 
across the silk. The long over-skirt, hanging 
open in front, is four straight widths simply 


hemmed ; six bows of bronze with blue lining 
and raveled fringed ends are down each side of 
the over-skirt ; the drapery is formed by pleats 
on the two back breadths, and tapes attached to 
the first seams, tying them back on the tournure. 
The waist, with jockey-basque back and a belt 
of folds in front, has the new rolling collar of 
pale blue silk, and a narrow vest to match, but- 
toned up to the throat. ‘The coat sleeves have 
cuffs faced with blue, open up the outer seam, 
joined by a bow, and worn over under-sleeves 
that have a frill of old-fashioned Malines or 
thread lace falling on the wrist. A double ruff 
of this lace is basted in the neck, and insertion 
with a narrow edge on each side hangs on the 
vest. The bonnet appropriate for this costume 
is the stylish ‘‘ Port Louis,” shaped like a sail- 
or’s hat, yet worn back on the head as a bonnet. 
The outside is bronze faille, and the upturned 
brim surrounding the face like an aureola is of 
palest blue; the trimming is two ostrich tips, one 
of blue, the other of bronze shaded to a pale 
flesh tint. An embroidered velvet Dolman is 
the wrap, and flesh-colored kid gloves, long- 
wristed and fastened by four buttons, complete 
this distinguished costume. 


THE PRINCESSE POLONAISE. 


A princesse polonaise suit is two shades of 
sourts, or mouse-colored silk, with blue sash 
linings and facings. The exquisitely fitted front 
has but one dart, yet is tight-fitting, and is edged 
with a narrow bias band of a darker shade. <A 
half-wing Watteau on the back is faced with 
blue, and the abundantly looped and fringed sash 
shows a blue lining. The skirt has a straight 
gathered flounce half a yard deep, with narrow 
bias flounces of darker shade. 


DINNER DRESSES, ETC. 


A dinner dress of blue-gray faille has two 
shades, relieved by the favorite blue facings. 
This is simply a basque with a demi-train. Five 
perpendicular bands piped with blue trim the 
front breadth. A deep flounce of organ-pipe 
pleats, caught up to show a pale facing, trims the 
skirt to the knee. The basque has sash loops 
and a long-winged drapery that form an over- 
skirt on the back breadths. A walking costume 
in two shades of verd-antique faille has wide 
gathered flounces, scalloped and edged with yak 
lace (wool guipure) of the same quaint green 
shade. 

BLACK SILK SUITS. 


The novelty in black silk suits is their trim- 
ming of écra yak lace, with wa ribbon bows 
and sashes. Such garniture is rather conspicu- 
ous for the quiet tastes of New York ladies, and, 
we fancy, will not supersede the rich jet and em- 
broidery with which black faille is now enlivened. 


THE DOLMAN POLONAISE. 


A new polonaise has simulated wing sleeves 
like the Dolman, is drawn in at the back by an 
under belt, and forms bouffant drapery with 
sashes ou the tournure. This garment is made 
in black faille, trimmed with yak lace, and is 
worn over a skirt elaborate with lace, flounces, 
and watered ribbon bows. 


EVENING DRESSES. 


The favorite fancies for evening dresses—the 
fichu, jockey basque, apron, and flounced demi- 
train—are illustrated in a notable toilette sent 
out by Worth. Paradise blue silk, with white 
damask gauze apron and fichu, are the fabrics. 
The skirt lies on the floor half a yard behind ; 
the front permits the blue silk slipper to appear. 
The three back breadths are covered by five 
flounces, straight, gathered, and edged by white 
gauze side pleatings three inches deep ; the three 
front breadths are almost concealed by a long 
apron of white damask gauze deeply scalloped 
and fringed. The jockey basque is piped on the 
edges, has a rolling ocilar, vest, heart-shaped 
neck, and antique sleeves ruffled at the elbow. 
A long gauze searf, or fichu, passes under the 
rolling collar, is carried behind the arms, and 
tied on the tournure. The large corsage bou- 
quet is of scarlet azaleas, forget-me-nots, and 
mignonette. 


WEDDING DRESSES. . 


The wedding season is at hand, and modistes 
are busy with trousseaux. At one house seven 
dresses are ordered by a bride, eight by another, 

*ten by a third, and the outfit of a fourth will 
have ene dresses ; the bridal dress of the last 
is now in the loom at Lyons, and is expected to 
be satin of marvelous richness. In contrast to 
this is the refined simplicity of a dress prepared 
for an artist-bride in Philadelphia. Its graceful 
train of soft white faille falls in ample folds, un- 
broken by trimming, and simply corded around 
the bottom; the over-skirt, of Malines tulle, 
doubled to hide a defined edge, is draped on 
each side by sprays of orange blossoms. The 
basque with corded edges has antique sleeves 
and Malinés pleating, without a shred of lace. 
Corsage bouquet and chaplet of orange flowers. 
Long, tulle veil, the edge undefined by a hem. 
A very handsome dress for a church wedding 
has a basque with puffed train, trimmed with a 
tablier of tulle pleatings and a flounce of point 
lace that is carried up the middle of the train 
and held by a trailing spray of orange flowers. 
Long revers turned toward the back are added 
on the train, and an apron trims the front. 

Pearl and tl/usion are the fashionable colors 
for brides’ evening dresses. , A lovely pearl-col- 
ored dinner dress, made with princesse polo- 
nafse, has alternate flounces of thread Jace and 
pearl silk richly embroidered with black. The 
entire costume is wrought over with jet sprays, 
and a Watteau spiral of white lace, with black 
velvet bows, extends from the neck to the end of 
the train. _ 


ROUND HATS. 


The ‘‘ Cavalier” hat, with brim pointed low on 
the forehead and turned up at the sides, begins 
to appear on the promenade. It is most seen in 
black straw, with black velvet brim, a blue-green 
wing on the left side, a jet branch on the other, 
and black ostrich feathers curling back over the 
crown. ‘This hat is most becoming to slender 
faces. Felt ‘‘Cavaliers” in bronze and gray 
tints to match suits have a repped hat-band, 
buckle, and wing. Ladies with round, plump 
faces choose the ‘‘ Port Louis” and other varie- 
ties of the sailor hat, and wear them quite back 
on the head. 


VARIETIES. 


The small novelties of the season begin to ap- 
New sets of collars and cuffs retain the 
standing English collar with points meeting and 
broken over at the throat, and also the flaring 
cuff, but are fastened by linen straps on which 
is a slide of jet or gold. 

The newest belt ribbons are of black velvet 
(elastic velvet), fastened by large buckles of yel- 
low gilt that look like Etruscan gold. Russia 
leather belts, both red and black, with gilt silver 
buckles, are much worn. An excess of the chat- 
elaine trinketry already described is the caprice 
of the moment. 

There is a revived fancy for jet jewelry. It is 
brought out in some unique patterns; but the 
Marguerite design, though not new, seems to be 
most in favor. Jet of all kinds, whether for 
dress trimming or for jewelry, is in more massive 
and substantial shape than formerly. 

Fringed neckerchiefs of colored India silk are 
worn in the street with black costumes. These 
were introduced some time ago, but have only 
become popular with the first cool days, and are 
about to supersede black lace scarfs. 

The only shade of red now fashionably worn is 
the dull, dark shade called Russia leather red. 

Dog-collars of black velvet, that is, an inch- 
wide band with a Igcket in front and tied in a 
bow behind, are worn with linen collars by young 
ladies. 

Sailor suits of blue twilled flannel are worn by 
little girls on cool days. They have the blouse 
shirt such as boys wear, and a single skirt. 
White military braid is the trimming. 

For information received thanks are due 
Mademoiselle Switzer; and Messrs. A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; and James M‘Creerr & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


AT a recent meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the promotion of something at Brighton 
the fussy little mayor of the town con ucted 
Louris NaPOLEON and EvGENIE to front seats, 
and seated them near Lady Burpett-Coorts. 
Persons who remember back as far as 1848 may 
recollect a pa raph that floated about in the 
papers of that gokart said, ‘‘ We learn that 
a marriage has been arranged between Miss 
Burpett-Courtts and Prince Lovis NaPo.ron, 
now of London.’’ L. N. was then very impecu- 
nious, and would have liked right well the ten 
millions of dollars then possessed by the young 
lady. PoorLady B.-C.! She now has an income 
6f a million of dollars a year, which troubles 
her. Eocene it is said, a certain bishop, with 
whom she had been acquainted for many years, 
applied to her for money to help build a church. 
She had so much confidence in the bishop that 
she signed a blank check and gave it to him. 
She had no doubt that he would fill it up with 
as much as two, or perhaps three, thousand 

unds. The bishop filled it up with thirty 

housand, and that was the last money or the 
last word he ever got from Lady BuRbErt- 
Courts. 

—It has been established by official inquiries 
in Germany that the first shot in the Franco- 
German war was fired by the Prussian sergeant- 
major of cavalry SCHRANZ, who, with a patrol 
from Searbriicken, met French cavalry, and 
wounded one of them. Kaiser WILLIAM has 
given bim a superb revolver and decorated him 
with the Iron Cross. 

—One of the objects which Miss Emriy Farra- 
FULL has in her epprosento tour in the United 
States is to make ing 
haa the employment of women in facto- 

eB 


—Among the clever Englishmen who propoee 
to win fame and dollars in the United Statcs 
during the coming autumn and winter is Mr. 
CuarRLes EpwakpD HOoRsLeEYy, a composer and 
pianist. He is the ‘‘son of his father,’ who 
was also something as a composer, and a grand- 
son of the famous glee writer, Dr. CaLcort. 
He thinks there is a demand, if not a necessity, 
for his coming over. 

—Miss ORME has won the Ricardo scholar- 
ship for political economy at the London Uni- 
versity, after competitive examination. There 
were seven contestants—four young men and 
three young women. 

—The Rev. Dr. Cuy er, of Brooklyn, who has 
just returned from Europe, met, while in En- 
gland, the British Premier, who, he says, ‘‘ re- 
ceives in the style of affable dignity of Dan- 
IEL WEBSTER,’’ and that some time ago a poor 
street-sweeper, while sick, told his minister 
that he had been “‘visited by Mr. GLADSTONE!” 
“ What GLADSTONE?’’ inquired the rector. 
‘““Why;’’ replied the sick man, ‘‘the only Mr. 
GLADSTONE. I used to sweep his crossin’; and 
one day he missed me, and he hears that I am 
sick, and so he comes and sees me.’’? Dr. Cuy- 
LER, who was so recently in Dundee, concludes 
that ‘“‘ the man who can do this is fit to be trust- 
ed with any negotiations on any great ques- 
tion.” 

—Miss MITFORD has no hesitation in creat 
us that the usual proportion between male an 
female in all the great English Catholic families, 
is one son to three daughters. 

—Being of a domestic turn of mind, Rurvus 
D. ConnELLY, of Terre Haute, Indiana, has re- 
cently married his eleventh wife. 

—It was a rare compliment that the Philhar- 
monic and Liederkranz societies of New York 
paid the Queen of Opera, Paving Lucca, in 
serenading her, September 14, at her residence, 17 
East Fourteenth Street. The Philharmonic So- 


uiries Into the regulations: 


ciety is especially chary of such courtesies, which 
it had tendered before to no one save JENNY 
LIND and RUBINSTEIN. The scene, viewed from 
the vine-covered balcony, seemed like a fairy spec- 
tacle. The broad street was brilliantly illumina- 
ted with calcium lights, which showed a movin 
sea of heads as far as the eye could reach. 

is estimated that ten thousand spectators were 
present. The societies plsyed and sang some 
of their finest music, and at the close Madame 
Lucca was loudly called upon for a speech. 
After some protest, she looked out rather shyly 
from the wistaria, and said, in her pretty broken 
English, ‘‘ From the bottom of my heart I thank 
you;’’ then, this not satisfying the clamor, she 
added, ‘‘I am extremely obliged to you. Good- 
night (r Then, turning to the group about her, 
she clapped her hands and said, merrily, ‘‘Isn’ 


"that pretty well ?—three days in America, and two 


speeches already !’? Madame Lucca was attended 
by her father and mother, and by a select party of 
prominent musicians, artists, and journalists in- 
vited for the occasion. She is rather tall and 
slender, with dark brown hair, a dazzling com- 

lexion, finely cut features, and gray eyes, very 
ight, but full of magnetic fire, somewhat re- 
sembling those of Ristori. Her proile ig ex- 
quisite, and her manners singularly unaffected 
and fascinating. At home she is the Baroness 
von Rahden, the possessor of a noble name and 
fine social position. 

—MaRIo ought to know how to do opera b 
this time. He has appeared on the stage in 
ee ence : Inoperas by DoNIzETTI 225 times ; 

EYERBEER, 170; Rossini, 148; VERDI, 112; 
BkELLINI, 82; Govunop, 70; Mozart, 68; FLo- 
Tow, 30; CrmarRosa, 12: AUBER, 12; Costa, 5; 
Hatkévy, 4; Ricci, 1; MERCADANTE, 1. 

—Among our recent ‘personals’? we have 
mentioned the names of several persons who 
have attained to great age. One centenarian in 
a family is now no rarity, but two is rather rare. 
Mrs. CATHERINE MUBRINE died a few days since 
in Newark, New Jersey, aged one hundred and 
six years, leaving behind her a brother, a lad of 
one hundred and five. 

—Governor SpraGcvuE, of Rhode Island, the 
owner of much cotton-mill, and the author of the 
saying that ‘‘ half a million is contemptible,”’ is 
said to be on the point of establishing a line of 
side-wheel steamers between Providence and 
New York that will surpass in every respect the 
boats of the Fall River line. 

—Unlike the ‘“‘vagabond’”’ by law of olden 
time, the modern actor and manager is a thrifty 
man, and puttcth by money for the rainy day; 
thus SHERIDAN SHOOK, of the Union Square 
Theatre, is said to be worth $800,000; JoHN 
Doerr, of the Olympic, $1,000,000; LestrR WaL- 
LACK, $250,000; THEODORE Moss, $300,000; Av- 
GUSTIN Day, $275,000; Woop, of the Mu- 
seum, $250,000; Epwin Boorn, $800,000; Bar- 
NEY WILLIAMS, ,000; EDWIN FoRREST, 
$1,500,000 ; Jounw T. Foxp, of Baltimore, $300,- 
000 ; W. J. FLORENCE ¢" Bob eae io? $200,000 ; 
BEN anes of St. Louis, $800,000; ArtTHuR 
CHENEY, of Boston, $500,000; JanReTT & PaL- 
MER, Of Niblo’s, each $250,000; F. 8. Coanrrau, 
$75,000 ; JeHN Owens crs Solon Shingle’’), $600,- 
000; JOSEPH JEFFERSON (‘‘Rip Van Winkle’), 
$100,000; Lyrpra THompson, $250,000; CHar- 
LOTTE CUSHMAN, $800,000; and P. T. Barnum, 


—Dean Mitmavy, in his ‘‘ Annals of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral,’ mentions a fact which is not gener- 
ally known. ebeaae of the building of the 
cathedral, he says, ‘‘The architect himself had 
the honor of laying the first stone, June 21, 
167%.” The mallet which was used by Sir Curis- 
TOPHER WREN on that memorable occasion is 
now the property. of Mr. J. C. FREAKE, and was 
recently used by her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Mary ADELAIDE of Teck in the ceremony 
of laying the foundation stone of the new church 
schools at Kingston. 

—MEISSONNIER, several of whose finest works 
are in possession of connoisseurs in this city, is 
a prolific artist, having since 1840 painted three 
hundred and nineteen pictures. Rosa BONHEUR 
is said to have finished since 1848 seventy-one 
ee . The whole number of WILLIAM 

AULBACH’S works, including the immense 
wall -paintings at the new museum in Berlin, 
is eighty-seven. ‘ 

ur friend Mr. WINTERBLOSSOM, & reporter 
on one of the St. Louis journals, speaking of a 
certain beautiful lady of that city, remarked that 
“the profusion and color of her hair would lead 
one to look upon it as though it was spun by 
nimble fingers of the easy hours as they glided 
through the bright June days, whose sunny rays 
of light were caught in the meshes, and were 
content to go no farther.’? The girl had red 
hair; that was all. 

—Mrs. Woon, widow of the inventor of the 

rocess of weaving carpets by machinery, has 
been granted a pension by the British govern- 
ment. It was Mr. Woop, we believe, who first 
designed the pattern of flowers in carpets, so 
beautifully described in an old song: 

‘‘ Weave, brothers, weave! 

Swiftly throw the shuttle across the loom, 
And show us how brightly your flowers grow, 
That have beauty and no pe e. 

See, here is the rose with a hundred dyes, 
The lily, that hath no spot, 

The violet, sweet as your true love's eyes, 
And the little forget-me-not.” 


—There are three different stories current 
abroad in court circles as to why the Sultan de- 
graded his late vizier, MaumMoup PAsua, and ap- 
pointed MrpHaT PasHA, who succeeded remark- 
ably as Pasha of Bagdad, in his place. According 
to the first and least vee MIDHAT PasHA, 
who had been ordered into exile, demanded: an 
audience of his master, and made a‘%speech on 
MaHMOUD’s misrule which so convinced the 
Sultan that next day he appoiuted the lecturer. 
Grand Vizier. According to another and more 

robable version, MaHmouD had affronted the 
Khedive by asking rather too heavy a bribe for 
some concession, and the Khedive, who has 

reat influence in the Seraglio, purchased at 
Reavy cost, determined to overthrow him. And 
according to the third and most probable of all, 
the Sultan had depended upon Maxumovp to 
carry out his favorite and mischievous plan of 
abolishing the old law of succession in the house 
of OTHMAN, from eldest male to eldest mal 
in favor of DT eae: and finding himse 
baffled, revenged himee)f upon his minister. An 
one of the three causes, however, would be suf- 
ficient in Constantinople to overthrow any man, 
more especially if MipaaT aroused the Sultan’s 
jealousy of St. Potersburg, where MaHMOUD was 


held to be persona grata. 
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Knitted Alsacian Bow. 


Tuts Alsacian bow is knitted in the open-work design of the 
hat for girl from 4 to G years old, illustrated on pige 656, with 
white zephyr worsted, and is lined with violet silk. ‘The knitted 
parts are edged with crochet scallops like those shown by the 
aforesaid illustration on page 656. Cut the foundation of stiff 
lace from Fig. 79, Supplement, in one piece; hem in a piece of 
wire all around, and cover it with violet silk on both sides, and 
on the outside besides with a knitted part to suit the shape of 
Fig. 79, which should be long enough, however, to allow the ends 
to hang down three inches and a quarter from the lower corners 
of the foundation. ‘To make the bow cut for the lining of violet 
silk two strips each fourteen inches and a half long and five inches 
and three-quarters wide, nd two strips each sixteen inches long 
and seven inches 
and a quarter 
wide, and work 
four knitted parts 
of the same size. 
Work these parts 
lengthwise, begin- 
ning each at one 
side edge, so that 
the stripes of the 
design are formed 
crosswise. Then 
trim the knitted 
parts with crochet 
scallops, the two 
longer strips each 
on the. sides and 
on one end, the 
shorter strips only 
on the sides, and 
join them with 
the parts of silk. 
Arrange the short- 
er strips in two 
. loops, and sew the 
loops and ends on the foundation as shown by the illustration. 
‘The loops are finished by a knot of knitting and silk, and at both 
sides of the knot are bows of violet silk ribbon. An elastic band 
fastens the Alsacian bow. 


Lady’s Knitted Under-Vest. 


Tuts under-vest is knitted all plain with fine 
pink knitting wool and coarse steel knitting- 
needles, always going forward. Make a foun- 
dation of 450 st., close these in a ring, and knit 
44 rounds in the manner described. Then 
take the lower veins of the foundation st. on 
separate needles and knit off these st. together 
with the st. of the 45th round, so that a double 
edge an inch and a half wide is formed. The 
46th-110th rounds are worked without chan- 
ging the number of stitches. Then form a gore 
on each side of the vest; to do this knit off 
the 199th and 200th st. together for one gore 
in the 111th round, then sl. the 224th st., knit 
the 225th st. plain, and draw the sl. st. over. 
For the other gore knit off the 423d and 424th 
st. together, sl. the 448th st., knit the 449th 
st. plain, and draw the sl. st. over. This nar- 
rowing is repeated in the 117th, 123d, 129th, 
135th, L41st, 147th, 153d, 159th, 165th, 17 1st, 
177th, and 183d rounds. ‘The 184th-243d rounds are worked 
on the whole number of stitches. Then separate the st. into two 
equal parts, and work the front on the first 200 st. in rounds go- 
ing backward and forward. The knitting appears all knit plain 
on the right side. In the 244th round begin the bosom gores as 
‘ follows: 59k., t. t.o., 

BS 1 k., t. t.0., 80 k., 
t. t. 0.) 1 k., 6, t.0., 








Lavy's Kyitrep UNpDER-VEsT. 

















59 k. The 245th- 
247th rounds are 


worked on the whole 
number of stitches. 
Then knit the 248th- 
339th rounds, but 
widen also in the 
248th, 252d, 256th, 
260th, 264th, 268th, 
272d, 276th, 280th, 
284th, 288th, 292d, 
296th, 300th, 
304th, 308th, 
312th, 316th, 
320th, and 
324th rounds. 
Of course 
the widening 
is always 
done so that 
the number 
of the first 
and the last 
59 st. and the 
middle 80 st. 
remains unchanged. In 
the 340th round cast off 
the middle 152 
st. in order to 
form the neck. 
On the 66 st. at one side of the knitted part work the 
shoulder piece. To do this cast off on 
the side which comes on the neck 2 st. 
each in the%42d and 344th rounds, 38 st. 
each in the 346th and 348th rounds, 4 st. 
each in the 350th, 352d, and 354th rounds, 
3 st. each in the 356th, 358th, and 360th 
rounds, and 2 st. each in the 362d, 364th, 
and 366th rounds. Knit the 
367th-420th rounds without 
* changing the number of stitches. 
Then cast off. Work the second 
shoulder piece on the stitches 
previously left unnoticed similar 
to the one just described. Onthe 
st. of the back work 96 rounds, 
always going back and forth, 
without changing the number of 
st. In the 97th round cast off 
the middle 70 st. On the re- 
maining st. at both sides of the 
back work the shoulder pieces 
like those of the front, and join 
them with the latter. For each 
sleeve make a foundation of 225 


FLANNEL PETTICOAT WITH CROCHET 
BorvDeER. 


For pattern and Sn see Sup- 
plement, No. LL, Figs. 4-7. 
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Fig. 1.—Knirrep JACKET FoR 
GIRL From 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 
Bacx.—[See Page 661.] 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XX., Fig. 66. 














Fig. 1.—Frame-wonrk Care with Viesr, —F Rost. 
For pattcrn and description sce Supplemenf, No, XIV., Figs. 47-49, 
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KNITTED ALSACIAN Bow. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXVII., Fig. 79. 


st., and knit 55 rounds, going backward and forward, always al- 
ternately one round plain, one round purled. In the 56th round 
cast off the first 55 st.; on the remaining 170 st. work, going 
back and forth also, the 56th-83d rounds in a ribbed design, al- 
ways alternately 2 k., 2 p., and then cast off. Sew up the strip 
formed in this manner sv that the narrow overlapping piece forms 
a three-cornered gusset, as in a chemise sleeve. ‘Then set the 
sleeves into the armholes, bind 
the neck of the vest half an 
inch wide with silk ribbon, and 
through this binding run a silk 
ribbon. 


Knitted Petticoat with 
Waist for Child from 
2 to 4 Years old. 


THs petticoat is knitted 
with white knitting wool, and 
is trimmed with crochet bar 
scallops of red worsted. Be- 
gin on the under edge with a 
foundation of 300 st., whieh 
are closed inaring; then work, 
going forward, seven times al- 
ternately six rounds purled, 
six rounds plain, so that four- 
teen horizontal ribs are formed. 
In the first round of the sec- 
ond rib knit plain narrow 1 st. 
after every 50 st., thus six times in one row; this narrowing six 
times is repeated in the same direction in every sixth following 
round. After the 14th rib knit, going backward and forward 
(not going forward only), eight ribs more, in which narrow as 
before. In connection with the skirt finished in this manner knit 





KNITTED OVERSHOE. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXV., Figs. 74 and 75. 


the waist according to the pattern given by Fig. 73, Supplement, 
in rounds going back and forth, always alternately 1 k., 1 p., so 
that the st. come transposed, however. In the first round al- 
ways knit off 2 st. together of the first and last 30 st. of the last 
round of the skirt, thus narrowing 15 st. each at both sides of 
the slit, so that this round counts 156 st. Now knit to the arm- 
holes without changing the number of st.—36 rounds in the orig- 
inal. In the 37th round cast off 6 st. each for the armholes at 
both sides of the middle 72 st., then finish the front with the 
middle 72 st., and the parts of the back separately with the first 
and last 36 st. of the knitted part, in the same design as before. 
In order to obtain the shape of the pattern, 
narrow as much as is 
necessary on both sides 
ofthearmhole. Finally, 
cast off. For each shoul- 
der-strap knit on a foun- 
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Fig. 2.—Ksittep JACKET FOR 
GirRL FROM 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 
Front.—[See Page 661.] 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, XX., Fig. 66. 















Fig. 2.—FraME-work Cari with Vest. —Baci. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 47-49. 
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dation of 7 st. 52 rounds in the design of the waist, then edge it 
all around with one round of sc. of red worsted, and sew it to the 
waist as shown by the illustration. On the bottom of the petti- 
coat work with red worsted three rows of scallops, crocheting oa 
the first round of each of the three lower ribs which are purled 
first one round of sc., then one round of bar scallops as follows: 
* 1 sc. on the next st., 2 ch., 4 ste. separated each by 2 ch. on 
the fourth following st., 2 ch., pass over 3 st. A similar scallop 
trimming is set on the upper edge of the waist and along the arm- 
holes. Furnish the back edge of the waist with crochet loops 
and buttons. , 


Knitted 
Overshoe. 
THis _iover- 

shoe, which may 
be worn in-doors 
over shoes and 
boots to protect 
the feet from 
cold, and only 
reaches to the 
heel, is knitted, 
and lined with 
fur. The outer 
edge of the over- 
shoe is bound 
with fur; abroad 
elastic band 
serves to fasten 
the overshoe on 
the foot. The 
cover is worked 
in rounds going 
backward and 
forward, so that 
i: appears all 
knit plain on the 
right side, ac- 
cording to the 
pattern given by 
Fig. 74, Supplement. These overshoes may also be made of 
old stockings or socks, of flannel, or other material. The sole is 
cut of felt from Fig. 75, Supplement, covered with fur, and joined 
according to the corresponding figures with 
the front, which is lined with fur. The join- 
ing seam is covered by a row of worsted braid 
half an inch wide. The elastic band, which is 
an inch and three-quarters wide and eight 
inches and seven-eighths long, is set on as 
shown by the illustration. 


Crochet. Petticoat. 


Tuis petticoat is worked with white zephyr 
worsted in Tunisian stitch (see general direc- 
tions, first page), and edged with a border of 
similar worsted. Begin the petticoat on the un- 
der edge of the foundation with a foundation of 
336 st., and crochet, going back and forth, 100 
pattern rows. In the 48d pr. narrow sixteen 
times I st. each at regular intervals; narrow 
the first time after the 9th st., and every fol- 
lowing time after an interval of 19 st. ‘These 
sixteen narrowings are repeated in exactly the 
same direction in the 48th, 58d, 57th, 61st, 
Gith, 69th, 73d, 77th, 8lst, 85th, 88th, 92d, 
and 95th pr., omitting the first and last narrowing, however, in 
the 88th and 95th pr. In connection with the last pr. crochet 
for the belt of the skirt, without changing the number of st., 7 pr. 
more. Sew up the crochet part on the sides, leaving a slit eight 
inches long, and on the under edge work the border, always go- 
ing forward, as fol- 
lows: Ist round,— * 
1 ste. on the next 
foundation st., 1 ch., 
1 dot on the second 
following foundation 
st.; to do this take 
up 5 st. from the rel- 
ative st., and after 
each of the first 4 st. 
t. t. 0. once, then work 
off together all st. and 
t. t. o. on the 
needle, drawing 
the thread 
through once; 
after the dot 1 
ch., pass over 
Ist. 2d round. 
—* 1 ste. on 
the next dot (in- 
stead of this first 
ste., crochet in 
this and in ev- 
ery following ge 
round 1 sl. on 5 
the correspond- %& 
ing st.and4ch., 
and at the end 
of the round work 
1 sl. on the last of 
these 4ch.), 1 ch., 1 dot on the next stc., 1 ch. .3d 
round.—1 ste. on each st. of the preceding round. 
4th round.—>* 16 stc. on the next 16 
st., 1 ch., pass over 1 st., 1 stc. on the 
next dot, 1 ch., 1 dot on the following 
st., 1 ch., 1 ste. on the next st., 1 ch., 
pass over 1 st. 5th round.—>* 14 ste. 
on the next 14 ste., 1 ch., 1 ste. on 
the next ch., 1 ch., 1 dot on the fol- 
lowing ste., 1 ch., 1 ste. on the next 
dot, 1 ch., 1 dot on the next 
ste., 1 ch., 1 stc. on the follow- 
ing ch., 1 ch. In the 6th-9th 
rounds increase the transposed 
stc. and the dots between the 
ste., and lessen the stc. which 
come on each other, as in the 
5th round. 10th round.—* 2 
stc. on the next 2 stc., 8 ch., 1 
sc. between the next 2 ste., 3 ch., 
2 stc. on the following 2 ste., 1 
ch., six times alternately 1 dot 
on the following ste., 1 ste. on 
the next dot, after each dot and 
ste. always | ch., then 1 dot on 
the next stc., 1 stc. on the fol- 
lowing ch., 1 ch., pass over 1 st. 





KnITTED PETTICOAT WITH WAIST FOR 
CHILD FROM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIV., Fig. 78. 
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Suppl, No. XII., Figs. 40 and 41. 
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Vig. 1.—Nieut-Surrr ror Boy From 6 To 8 
YEARS OLD.—[See Diagrams, Figs, 2-5.] 












DRAWERS FOR GIRL FROM 8 To 10 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and one see Supple- 
ment, No. XXII, Fig. 


ing stc., between these always work 3 ch. 
Having finished the border, sew a lining 
of shirting to the belt of the petticoat, 
and furnish it with hooks and eyes. 


Knitted Under-Shirt for Girl 
from 4 to 6 Years old. 


Turs under-shirt is knit plain in rounds 


of 14 rounds on the under edge. The 
first round of ¢his gore is worked on the 
first 23 st. of the preceding round. (Pay 
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Kyittep Unper-SHirt 
FoR GIRL FROM 4 To 6 
YEARS OLD. 


Corset Cover ror GIRL 
FROM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XIII., Figs. 42-46, 












no attention to the remain- 
ing st.) Every second 
following round of the next 
13 rounds is lengthened by 
1 st. at the end. Work 9 
rounds on the whole num- 
ber of stitches. In the 
10th round, in order to 
form the slit in the middle 
of the front, cast off the 
first 29 st. and knit the re- 





going backward and forward 
with white knitting cotton and 
steel knitting-needles. Begin on 
the side with a foundation of 
120 st., and on it work twenty 
rounds as described above. At 
the beginning of each round sl. 
the first st. Inthe 2lst round ¢ 
cast off the first 44 st., and with 

the remaining 76 st. knit two 


Drawers For Girt From 4 To 6 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. XXL, Fig. 67. 
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the under-shirt. Knit the first 
round of this gore on the first 


YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description sce Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 17-20, 


GIRL FROM 12 To 
14 YEARS oLD, 


For pattern and description 
Bee appemeny No. XV., 
gs. 50-58. 


shirt. In connection with 
this work the second half 
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Fig. 5.—Suovutprr Piror 
For Boy's Niaur-Surer. 
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29 st. of the preceding 
round. (Pay no attention 


to the remaining st.) 
Shorten every second fol- 
lowing round of the re- 
maining eleven rounds by 
I} st. atthe end. It must 
be observed that the rounds 
of the gore are not count- 
ed in the course of the 
work. Work the 24th- 
42d rounds on the whole 
row of stitches. In the 
next round begin a bosom 
gore of 20 rounds. ‘The 
first round of this gore is 
worked on the first 1! st, 
of the preceding rou: '. 
(Pay no attention to the 
remaining st.) Lengthen 
every 2d following round 
of the next seven rounds 
by 1 st. at the end. Work 
the 9th-12th rounds on the 
whole row of stitches (thus 
also knitting on the st. pre- 
viously left unnoticed). In 
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Fig. 2.—Bopy or Nicut-Suirt ror Boy From 6 To 8 YRARS OLD.—OPENED OUT. 
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to correspond with the 
first, but in a reversed 
succession of rounds. 
Thus, cast on 29 st. at the 
end of the first round of 
this half, and nt the be- 
ginning of the last round 
of this half cast off the 
first 65 st. and knit the 
‘remaining st. plain. In 
connection with the front 
work the back as follows : 
Ist round.—Knit off the 
st. of the preceding round 
plain. At the end of this 
round cast on 25 st. 
Work 22 rounds more 
on the whole number of 
stitches, then form a gore 
on the ander edge of the 
back, which is worked 
like the gore worked first 
on the under edge of the 
front. Knit the next 32 
rounds on the whole num- 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[OcrosEr 5, 1872.. 








ber of stitches. In the following round begin 
the second gore of the back, which is worked 
like the second gore on the under edge of the 
front. ‘Then work 8 rounds more on the whole 
number of stitches. This completes the first 
half of the back. Work the second half to cor- 
respond with the first half, but in a reversed suc- 
cession of rounds. Then cast off the st. of the 
last round, and overseam the back and front to- 
gether. Having taken up the edge stitches on 
the neck, knit on them, going back and forth, 
first one round of always alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 
together, then work in connection with this 6 
rounds, going back and forth, of always alter- 
nately 2 k., 2 p., in doing which care should 
be taken that a ribbed design is formed. Each 
t. t. 0. counts as 1 st. In order to form the cor- 
ners narrow in the requisite manner at the cor- 
sesponding points. On the st. along the slit cro- 
chet 1 round of sc., and in connection with this, 
on the st. along the neck, one picot round, as fol- 
lows: Always alternately 1 p. (that is, 3 ch. and 
1 sc. on the first of the 8 ch.), 1 sc. on the sec- 
ond following st. For each sleeve make a foun- 
dation of 20 st., and knit 124 rounds, going back 
and forth. In the 125th round cast off the first 
& st. in the beginning, and with the remaining 
15 st. work 29 rounds, and then cast off. Sew 
up the foundation stitches of the sleeves with the 
5 st. previously cast off and the nearest edge st. 
of the sleeves; border the sleeves on the under 
edge, to match the neck, with a round of holes, 
with 6 rounds in ribbed design, and with a cro- 
chet picot round. Finally, overseam the sleeves 
into the armholes, and through the round of holes 
on the neck and on the bottom of the sleeves run 
black velvet ribbon or colored silk braid. 





DAMOUR ET LA MORT. 


Wauen the end comes, and we must say good-by, 
And I am going to the quiet land; 
And sitting in some loved place hand in hand, 
For the last time together, you and I, 
We watch the winds blow and the sunlight lie 
About the spaces of our garden home, 
_ Soft by the washing of the western foam, 
Where we have lived dnd loved in days put by; — 


We must not weep, my darling, or upbraid 
The quiet Death who comes to part us twain; 
But know that parting would not be such pain 
Had not our love a perfect flower been made. 
And we shall find it in God’s garden laid 
On that sweet day wherein we meet again. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From oun Own CoRRESPONDENT. ] 


HAVE been fortunate enongh to obtain a 

glimpse, at a renowned modiste’s, of the coif- 
fures destined for Parisian heads in the winter of 
1872-73. The most peculiar of these is, beyond 
question, the beaver cap: yes, veritable beaver, 
like that of which men’s hats are made. This 
cap, which is rather in the shape of a.small 
shako, is furnished with a visor, and is poised 
on the top of the hair, massed, braided, or twist- 
ed on the crown of the head. Caps closely re- 
sembling these are also being made of felt, and, 
per contra, other very large ones of black velvet, 
with broad brims turned up on one side, and 
crowns ornamented with a large white curled 
feather. There are also numerous turbans with 
a large flexible crown, arranged in large pleats 
on the edge, and trimmed with feathers, flow- 
ers, leaves, and bows. 

Coiffures and bonnets always conform to the 
style of the hats; like the latter, they take the 
- form of turbans, only covering a small part of 
the crown of the head, and are furnished with a 
small veil or barbes. 

A style of trimming, which is growing more 
and more in favor for the back of waists and the 
back breadth of dresses, and which is easily 
made by those who have a large quantity of lace 
at their disposal, is formed by sewing the straight 
edges of two pieces of lace together so as to form 
a very long scarf; this is then pleated in the mid- 
dle, and set on the back of the dress; then with 
the ends of this scarf loops or bows without ends 
are made, which increase in size in proportion as 
they approach the belt. The trimming may stop 
at this place, and be finished there by two ends ; 
very often, however, it is completed by another 
scarf still longer than the preceding one, arranged 
as a sash in two large loops, the very long ends 
of which trim the back breadth of the dress. This 
kind of trimming is both rich and simple, and is 
especially suited to velvet dresses, which are made 
long and without ornamentation. 

The fashion of long dresses arranged so as to 
simulate over-skirts, which I described in my last 
letter, does not exclude over-skirts proper. These 
will be made quite long, especially in the back, 
and will be furnished with very large button- 
holes, edged with soutache or embroidery, to fit 
the large square chased silver buttons which are 
now in fashion. Flat soutache is superseded by 
round cord, which gives more relief to the out- 
lines of the design. To return to the square 
buttons, which correspond to the button-holes 
edged with embroidery wrought in this round 
cord, I should add that a chain and an agrafe 
are worn to match these buttons, the first of 
which is designed to suspend the umbrella from 
the arm, and the second from the belt, precisely 
like a watch. 

The latest fashion in wrappings consists of a 
ribbon—do not laugh, for this is a serious mat- 
ter—ofea black velvet ribbon, very broad, it is 
true, six inches in width, edged on one side with 
very wide black lace, and on the other with the 
same lace, but narrower, set on upright. This 
represents a scarf, and is worn in black with 
black suits; but in other cases—that is, with 
other colors—in ribbon and laces of the same 
color as the suit, The scarf is fastened in the 


’ letter. 


middle of the back, nearer the belt than the top 
of the opening, under a bow of very wide ribbon, 
like that which is used for the scarf. This bow 
has two loops and two very long ends. 

The wrappings designed for négligé toilettes 
will be made, of course, of cloth, im very dark 
colors rather than black. The favorite colors 
will be very dark blue, almost black, olive green, 
and olive brown. ‘Trimmings are abolished ; 
there is nothing on the seams or the bottom of 
the sleeves; but black silk cords, differently ar- 
ranged in Gothic points, cross the bust, and are 
fastened on the shoulders. 

At present our modistes are wholly absorbed 
in preparing dresses destined for visits to the 
chateaux in various parts of France. Although 
these dresses still partake somewhat of the sum- 
mer, which has not yet taken flight, they are 
none the less interesting to study, since they 
contain in the germ the fashions of the winter, 
or, at least, certain episodes of these fashions. 
I will therefore describe some of the most 
striking. 

Demi-trained skirt of pearl gray taffetas, 
trimmed with two immense ruches pinked on 
each side, and set on with a heading. Over- 
skirt of gray tulle, embroidered with stars, in satin 
stitch with white silk. This over-skirt is draped 
very high in the back with large bows of black 
watered ribbon. Half-low waist, worn over a 
black moiré vest, with a small basque (in the 
back, but none in front), resting on bows of 
black watered ribbon. The lady for whom this 
dress is designed is a native of Alsace, who has 
taken a vow to wear mourning as long as her 
country is separated from France. 

Skirt of maroon faye just clearing the ground. 
The front is trimmed en tadlier, first with a deep 
flounce of very fine white guipure, surmounted 
with similar insertion, which is itself sarmounted 
by a row of the same guipure, very narrow, and 
set on standing. Above this, at regular inter- 
vals, are six similar rows of insertion and lace. 
The skirt is trimmed with five flounces of maroon 
silk gauze, edged with very narrow white gui- 
pure. ‘The flounces extend from each side of 
the tablier around the back of the skirt, and are 
finished at their intersections with the tablier with 
bows of maroon velvet ribbon. Basque-waist, 
flat in front, of maroon faye richly trimmed 
with white guipure. To the back of this waist, 
which is high-necked, is fastened a sort of very 
long basque, made of maroon silk gauze, edged 
with wide white guipure, and folded back in a 

uf. : 
ras I have already said, many skirts are kilt- 
pleated their whole length, bat only in the back 
and at the sides, the front being plain. Here is 
a Pompadonr costume made in this fashion : 

Skirt, kilt-pleated in the manner just described, 
of very pale blue faye. The front of the skirt, 
which is plain, is trimmed with five pleated 
flounces of pink faye, terminating at each end 
under a bow of pink ribbon. Polonaise of pale 
blue faye, like the skirts, opening over a very 
large vest of pink faye, trimmed with a frill of 
white lace forming a Louis XV. jabot. The 
sleeves reach to the elbow, and are trimmed first 
with a pink ruffle, secondly with a white lace 
ruffle, and thirdly with a pleated white muslin, 
simply hemmed and set under the lace ruffle. 
The polonaise is trimmed on the back with lace 
arranged as I described in the beginning of this 
The bottom of the polonaise has no trim- 
ming whatever. 

A very pretty autumn dress is of that beauti- 
ful violet tint which our grandmothers called 
lavender. The skirt is of silk of this shade, and 
is kilt pleated in the back and at the sides. The 
front is plain. The polonaise, which is open in 
front and extremely long, is made of lavender 
poplin. It has three horizontal pleats in the 
back, which form the tournure. The bottom is 
without trimming. The front is furnished with 
broad revers, faced with lavender velvet, which 
widen from the belt to the bottom ; these revers 
are embroidered with lavender silk in a rich 
design, which extends upward from the bottom 
to the waist. The sleeves are also trimmed 
with revers faced with lavender velvet embroid- 
ered with lavender silk. 

EMMELINE RaYMOND. 





THAT SWITCH. 


EE Spurzheim, and Combe, and Schréder, and 
hosts of other learned men and philosophers, 
had not signally failed in every attempt to locate 
emotion, I really believe I should have tried, on 
that eventful, long-to-be-remembered morning, 
to discover where I felt most acutely and intel- 
ligently—in other words, where I felt worst. 
Now a quarrel with one’s lover is not the pleas- 
antest thing one has to encounter in this world 
of a little grass and a good deal of stubble. It 
is not the kind of treatment a young, romantic, 
warm-hearted girl bargains for when she steps 
over that stone wall of girlhood into the pasture 
of love. She doesn’t look for hedges and quag- 
mires and ditches. Why shguld she, when from 
her little eminence those are all hidden by that 
wonderful wealth of foliage which, seen through 
first love’s spectacles, is always the same? I have 
since decided that the fate that offers those spec- 
tacles to a girl of seventeen is a very cruel one. 
I was just that age when those eyeglasses were 
presented to me, and once astride the nose of my 
imagination, there they remained until the same 
cruel fate dashed them aside, leaving common- 
sense and every-day eye-sight to do their work 
of showing up and healing. This they did most 
effectually ; and although I have since looked out 
on rose-colored clouds from a sloping meadow as 
fair as it seemed—although I have since Sipped 
the pure, sparkling, soul-satisfying Champagne of 
love held to my lips by the dearest and tender- 
est of fingers, yet I have never ceased to regret 
the harrowing, mortifying experience that at- 


_ had practical] 


tended the removal of this first pair of spectacles. 
I do not know that it was the intention of my 
step-mother to make as quick time as possible in 
getting me off her hands, but I do say it looked 
like it; and I am not the only one who thought 
so. We were spending the summer at the White 
Mountains, my father’s favorite place of resort, 
and it was among those everlasting hills that the 
foundation of my ‘‘switch” story was laid. 

How I came to be introduced to Herbert Sat- 
terlee was always a mystery to me. As he 
lounged about on the broad piazza of the hotel, 
or strolled among the mountain paths, he seemed 
but an ordinary individual, and had any one 
hinted before this introduction that I could by 
any possibility have fallen in love with him, I 
should have langhed him to scorn. Oh, that 
evening, and all those days following, and that 
morning! Would to Heaven I could forget 
one incident of either! It was just at twilight, 
and I had been sitting with folded hands and 
rapt gaze, watching the cloud mountains of 
crimson and amber and pink and purple that 
had piled up in the west,” making a royal coro- 
net to grace the brow of Old Sol as he bade 
good-morning to the world below. When my 
cousin, Kate Lancaster, said, ‘‘ Belle—Miss Hos- 
mer—allow me to make you acquainted with 
Mr. Satterlee,” I had hard work to be civil. 
But this state of mind didn’t last long; for when 
he commenced to talk of Italian sunsets, and 
Rhine scenery, and give me little incidents of 
Alpine travel, I was thoroughly charmed, and 
the spectacles above mentioned found their place 
long before our téte-&-téte was finished. Two 
weeks from that time papa’s consent to our en- 
gagement had been asked and given, and I was 
in a seventh heaven of delight. My lover was 
fourteen years my senior—a fact which greatly 
delighted my step-mother. 

“‘T am so glad,” said she, ‘‘that there is this 
much difference in your ages. It can hardly, 
after all, my dear, be called a disparity—seven- 
teen and thirty-one, Beautiful! ‘This combi- 
nation of husband and parent is something very 
desirable.” 

I never replied to these bursts of enthusiasm. 
I felt sure that in my case the ‘‘ combination,” 
as she was pleased to call it, would be all that 
was satisfactory; but I couldn’t help thinking 
that it might not possibly do for every body. Our 
love was, of course, an exception to all other love. 
I have found since that the love of every other 
lover is also an exception. Does a woman 
warmly regard a man ten or a dozen years her 
junior, and he reciprocates, or imagines he recip- 
rocrates, the tender passion, then matrimony is 
in order ; both parties, without doubt, admitting 
that such unions are not generally desirable. 
The purity and unselfishness of their devotion 
sanctifies this marital arrangement, and the wife, 
while she may blush and grow reticent when 
ages are discussed, is quite sure that her hus- 
band looks several years older than herself, and 
that no one would ever guess the truth in regard 
to these figures. So while thirty-one might bea 
trifle too old to match young, buoyant, undisci- 
plined seventeen in most instances, for me—why, 
it was just what my nature demanded: and my 
step-mother was correct, and for the first time 
since my acquaintance with her. Herbert Sat- 
terlee was that the most fastidious maiden 
could desire. He rode well, talked well, had 
traveled every where, played exquisite accom 
niments to all my songs, sketched finely, and 
adored me, or, rather, appeared to, which 
amounted to ths same thing then. One has to 
live in this world some time to be able to tell the 
difference between these two verbs, ‘‘ to seem’> 
and ‘“to be.” I had been an extensive reader, 
and succeeded in making myself quite interest- 
ing by the style and variety of my inquiries. As 
@ questioner I was a success, and the light grad- 
ually dawned upon me—although not exactly in 
this hard, practical way—that I could best min- 
ister to the comfort—another definition in this 
especial case for vanity and egotism-—of my in- 
tended by the interrogative course I had in my 
innocence and enthusiasm adopted than in any 
other way; indeed, this was all he expected of 
me. I was to sit at his feet and be taught; and, 
like a little simpleton, I accepted the situation 
with all due humility. I occasionally found my- 
self speculating as to the probability of our per- 
manent agreement on matters of etiquette. Not 
that I would not willingly follow him, obey him 
if necessary, but our natures in these respects 
were so essentially unlike that I feared lest I 
might, in an unguarded moment, shock or mor- 
tify him. It was evident that my betrothed had 
learned more from observation and travel than 
from books, and I soon learned, by the aid of 
that infinite tact without which the cleverest 
woman is always at sea, to 80 gauge my remarks 
and queries as to exactly cover the ground he 
been over. I learned all this 
within three days after our engagement. I do 
not know that the information disappointed me. 
At that time I think there was simply born of it 
a vague fear that I might, in a moment of forget- 
fulness, offend or annoy my promised lord. That 
was all. I wonder if there are many such fools 
in the world as I was at that time! It happened 
after this wise. He had surprised me early one 
morning making some notes, and drawing a 
chair close to mine, said, tenderly, 

‘* And what is my darling so busy with at such 
an unseasonable hour ?” 

‘* Unseasonable ?” I laughingly repeated. 
‘¢ And if the hour is so misbehaved and out of 
joint, why did you not wait until a better be- 
haved, less energetic damsel among the twenty- 
four made her appearance ?” 

‘* But that is not answering my question,” he 
replied. ‘‘ What are you doing?” 

‘‘ Only jotting down some little things I de- 
sire especially to remember. That reminds me: 
when you were speaking of the distinguished 
men and women you had met last evening, I 


meant to have asked you if you had ever seen 
Robert Browning ?” 

‘* Browning the poet ?” 

“*Yes, the poet, and my ideal of all a poet 
should be,” was my enthusiastic answer. ‘‘ This,” 
I continued, in the same strain, ‘‘is what I have 
been doing—jotting down this verse, so that I 
may always have it near me: 

‘I am named and known by that hour's feat, 

There tonk my station and degree. 
So grew my own small life complete 


As nature obtained her best of me— 
One born to love you, sweet!’ 


I should like to kiss him for that verse this very 
minute. It would rank him as a great poet if 
he bad never written another line.” 

I looked into my lover's face to find it entire- 
ly devoid of color, and a contemptuous expres- 
sion written all over it; one I knew I had pro- 
voked, and inwardly vowed should never be seen 
there again, at Jeast by my indiscretion. 

‘*I never have seen your love-sick hero, 
Belle,” he replied ; and after a short pause, per- 
ceptibly softening, evidently aware that I had 
noticed and inwardly commented upon his 
changed appearance—‘‘I hope you are not lit- 
erary. And pardon me (our engagement, I be- 
lieve, gives me the right to admonish you in 
these little matters), were I in your place, I 
think I would be very careful how I expressed 
myself thus affectionately about any man—more 
particularly a stranger.” 

The first part of his remark was extremely 
commonplace. Strange to say, I felt that more 
than the last. There was an ignorant coarse- 
ness, an innate boorishness about it that jangled 
and jarred with some nicety of mine most un- 
comfortably. I did not admit it then—of course 
not. An analysis of the effect of this remark 
would have been the rankest of treason. Once 
more, what simpletgns girls are! Propriety re- 
sponded to his suggestion concerning the last. 
It was very ridiculous to say such a thing; but 
it seemed to me that he ought to have better 
understood me; ought to have known that it 
was only the enthusiasm of a young and ardent 
admirer of any thing beautiful. A woman near- 
er his own age would have had the sense and 
the courage to have gone to the bottom of 
this; but I, poor little moth, fluttered round, 
waiting for a bigger blaze to singe both wings, 
and lay me fluttering at his feet for mercy or 
freedom, whichever his royal highness most in- 
clined to. The scene above alluded to passed 
off with an apology on my part, and a few words 
of advice and dignified commendation on his, 
and after this all went merry as a marriage-bell 
until the time I am coming to. Juike an ac- 
complished caterer, I had fathomed the likes 
and dislikes of my intended, and understood to 
a dot just what would best suit his mental and 
spiritual appetite; or at least I thought I had. 
Read on, and see how utterly I was mistaken. 
Since my engagement my step-mother had insist- 
ed that my hair, which had previously been al- 
lowed to curl and wander round my neck and 
shoulders at its own sweet will, should be ortho- 
doxically chignoned ; and as to make said affair 
loom up according to fashionable proportions 
my own locks were not considered sufficiently 
numerous, a sample of this auburn was sent 
to town to be matched, and the result was a 
huge switch that I hated the very sight of. I 
did weep most unrestrainedly the first time the 
horrible thing was arranged; but then I was 
‘‘ engaged,” and step-mother declared that Mr. 
Satterlee had very delicately suggested this 
change. I looked at my betrothal ring, broad 
enough and heavy enough to suit the fastidious 
taste of me | sporting man in the country (I al- 
ways hated the style of that ring), and submit- 
ted to the finishing touches in silence. 

The smile and words of my lover’s commenda- 
tion, with which be met mg when I appeared at 
tea with this immense superstructure, went a lit- 
tle way toward reconciling me to the transfor- 
mation. He was pleased, and I ought to be. 
The whole duty of an engaged woman was man- 
ifestly to sink her likes and her hates, her tastes 
and her feelings—indeed, her whole identity—in 
the superior nature of the man she has selected 
fer a life companion. It was a little hard so far 
as my hair, and Robert Browning, and a few 
other minor affairs were concerned; but step- 
mother said that a girl engaged had no busi- 
ness to have a will of her own—that this was the 
way of it always; and I believed her, and bent 
my neck as gracefully as possible to the yoke all 
women must sooner or later wear. 

Oh, that auburn switch! Into what an ocean 
of humiliation it did plunge me at last! It was 
very difficult to get the thing on properly; but 
after a little practice my arrangement was pro-° 
nounced ‘‘ simply perfect,” and I tried to be sat- 
isfied, although it was extremely hard work. 
I used to wonder what personal sacrifice I should 
next be called upon to make for the sake of the 
man I had promised to marry, and conjure up 
all sorts of imaginary horrors, such as wearing 
caps, and discarding ribbons and Swiss musilina, 
etc. We were both very fond of sitting on the 
rocks in the morning after breakfast, and had 
selected a place where the sun could never daz- 
zle or perplex us—a little niche which, in an- 
other one of my bursts of enthusiasm, I had chris- 
tened, ‘‘our city residence.” Here Mr. Satter- 
lee read the papers; and as he always. perused 
all such from the names of the editors and 
pe per annum to the last advertisement, I 

ad ample time for reading also. He approved 
of magazines, strangely enough; so I generally 
supplied myself with matter enough to last un- 
til his lordship felt ready to take me to Rome 
or Paris or Switzerland—places I never tired of 
visiting in imagination—and where he promised 
we should ‘go on our wedding-tour. 

On this especial morning the news was at last 
fairly digested, and the papers carefully folded. 

‘* Confess,” he said, with a laugh, ‘‘that you 
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have been dozing the last half hour, and haven’t 
understood a single word you have been making 
believe read.” 

‘*No, I have not been in the least sleepy,” I 
replied. “If my book had not been interesting, I 
have had quite enough to occupy me in endeav- 
oring to keep this wretched chignon in place. 
It will slip, and the curls are a constant source 
of torment to me; for every now and then they 
try to occupy their old places, and I am forever 
in torture for fear they will succeed.” 

‘‘ Those floating curls of yours were very be- 
witching things, Belle,” said my lover; ‘‘ and-I 
am not sure but they helped weigh down the 
love scale considerably—” 

“Tf that be so,” I interrupted, ‘‘ why not let 
me wear my hair as you first liked it? I wish 

ou would please tell mother that you like me 

tter that way.” And there was a tone of pas- 

sionate pleading in my voice that he never heard 
there before. 

‘* Indeed, Miss Belle, to comply with that re- 
quest is quite impossible. You can no more go 
back to your curls than you can to the girlhood 
of a month ago. You are my promised wife ; 
and that little assumption of dignity on your 
part I feel that I am quite entitled to.” 

Just then ‘‘that switch” gave a queer, one- 
sided lurch, and before I really knew what was 
the matter the bundle of false hair lay by my 
side, and my own locks were caressing my shoul- 
ders as if glad to be free. 

‘‘'There!” I laughed, in great glee. ‘‘ Isn't 
that jolly? Once more, just once more, I am a 
girl again! You do not know, Mr. Satterlee— 
you can not imagine—what a relief this is to 
me. As for this thing,” holding up the switch, 
‘‘T am half inclined to pitch it into the ravine 
below.” ; 

‘‘You have my permission to do so, Miss 
Hosmer,” he answered, in a cold, measured, 
haughty tone I had never heard him assume be- 
fore. ‘‘It is a matter of perigpiyindifference to 
me what the young lady does with the false hair 
she has not delicacy enough to conceal. This is 
a species of vulgarity I did not imagine you could 
be guilty of.” 

In what did the vulgarity consist ? I asked my- 
self, in amazement. Was it in wearing this false 
hair, or was it for allowing bim to know that I 


wore it? I was not long in doubt, for he con-° 


tinued, in the same cynical way : 

**T sup fashion renders it necessary to 
make these toilette additions; but this is the 
first instance I have ever seen where a lady was 
really anxious to exhibit such appendages. ” 

‘“ If you would like me to understand that you 
consider the wearing of such stuff as this vulgar, 
I quite agree with you, Sir; and I declare to 
you, upon my honor as a woman—a very young 
woman, I am well aware—that I shall never 
again be coaxed, cajoled, advised, or commanded 
into braiding the false with the true; and I shall 
endeavor to carry this principle into each act of 
my life.” 

‘** As you please,” he replied through his set 
teeth.. He must have been fearfully angry, for 
every particle of color had deserted his face. 

‘“'This hair is an excellent match, my step- 
mother says,” I went on; ‘‘and I think it is. 
Pity to throw it away, isn’t it, Mr. Satterlee? 
But over it goes, and with it this bauble that 
has tried to make me a wise society woman long 
before the time.” And I removed the horse- 
jockey ring, rolled it up with the long auburn 
switch, and threw them from me far down the 
ravine, then deliberately walked away from my 
liege lord, leaving this only as a parting shot: 

‘“Next time you think about being engaged, 
Mr. Satterlee, have the lady's cerebellum exam- 
ined, and be sure that it is well covered. Good- 
‘morning, Sir.” s 

What did my father and step-mother say? 
Oh, every thing you can think of. They stormed 
and threatened; and finally the situation became 
s0 intolerable that one day I packed my trunks 
and started, without saying a word to any one, 
for my aunt’s house in Brandon—dear old Bran- 
don—whereat last I came to find the genuine arti- 
cle without the aid of any magnifying-glass what- 
‘ever. ‘* He” is a minister—who would ever have 
thought it?— my aunt's adopted son, and the 
way it came about was after this wise. Aunt 
went away for a short visit to Niagara, leaving 
me housekeeper, and John Percival—that is his 
name—returned from a two years’ Continental 
tour quite unexpectedly, and quite ill. I was 
obliged to take care of him until the arrival of 
my aunt, and even afterward it seemed quite 
impossible to dispense with my services. He 
convalesced rapidly, and one day, the very first 
he was able to walk out, after having rested a 
while in silence under the shade of a dear old 
elm, he looked up suddenly and said, 

‘* What beautiful hair you have, Belle! Iam 
so glad you have sense enough to wear it in that 
way!” and he took one of the curls between his 
fingers and caressed it so tenderly that my heart 
gave a wild throb, and I knew then that I had 
loved John Percival from the first. 

‘¢] was thinking,” he continued, ‘‘as I look- 
ed at you, all unconscious of my gaze, as you 
sat in the twilight last evening, how beautiful 
that hair would be thirty or forty years hence, 
worn in the same way!” 

‘¢ What an idea!” I replied, trying to be gay. 
‘“T am afraid white curls would not be so very 
becoming.” 

‘‘Any thing that is graceful and natural is 
always becoming. But do you know, Belle, I 
have wondered a thousand times that you did 
not arrange your hair like other young ladies,” 
he answered. : 

Then I told him the story of ‘‘that switch.” 

He laughed heartily at the comico-tragico 
finale. Who could have helped it? Then, 
after a little pause, continued, softly, . 

‘*T wish you would give me that hair to keep, 
Belle.” . 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


** And how about the head ?” I queried, sau- 
cily, looking away from his ardent gaze. 

‘*T am not bargaining for a switch, dear ;” 
and then, more seriously, ‘‘ Of course the head, 
if the heart says yes.” 

There was no answer needed. He read it all 
in my brimful eyes and flushed cheek, and draw- 
ing my head to his shoulder, repeated my favor- 
ite Browning verse : 

““¢T am named and known by that hour’s feat, 

There took my station and degree. 
So grew my own small life complete 


As nature obtained her best of me— 
One born to love you, sweet!’” 


Wasn't it fanny ? 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own CORRESPONDENT. } 


A Reminiscence of De Quincey.—What a Mechanical 
Education costs, 


WHE I left our paragon of country inns at 
Clovelly, and asked for the bill, ‘‘ Let me 


see, Sir—on what day did you nappen to come ?” 
inquired the landlady. And when it arrived, 
‘If you object to any particular charge,” add- 
ed she, ‘‘pray scratch it out.” There was noth- 
ing, however, to object to except coming away 
from Clovelly at all, and that a sense of ony to 
yourselves compelled .me to do. For in place 
of being that ‘‘ mould of fashion” into which the 
very latest news is poured and becomes consist- 
ent for your use, I was just beginning “‘ to suffer 
a sea-change.” Of my bones if coral was not 
being made, as Ariel sings, I am not sure that 
barnacles were not growing upon me. [ had 
certainly begun to hitch my trowsers and roll in 
my gait; I shut one eye when I looked up at 
the sky; I lived, as it were, between wind and 
water. If you happen to want a nautical corre- 
spondent, please to let me know; but while in 
doubt as to your requirements in that way I[ 
felt that I could not with propriety remain at 
Clovelly. 

I have, therefore, come on to Ilfracombe— 
one of the haunts of English fashion in these 
autumn months, when the upper ten—nay, the 
upper half million—flee from London as though 
the plague were raging there. It is on the sea- 
coast, and in a most beautiful situation, but 
there is no sentiment in its picturesqueness. 
Mr. Gosse, ghe naturalist, found it“‘ lonely and 
romantic” a quarter of a century ago. Now it 
has billiard-rooms, parades, excursion steamers, 
German bands, and a grand hotel—at which we 
have the misfortune to be staying. Dr. Johnson 
says, ‘‘ Believe me, Sir, there is no scenery that 
is not improved by the presence of a good hotel 
in the foreground.” The remark does not re- 
fer to Ilfracombe, because the hotel is not good ; 
but surely in any case the doctor should have 
premised that his hotel was to have no people in 
it. Whatever may have been the original spirit 
of ‘‘ quiet Ilfracombe,” the Genius of Common- 
place has now taken possession of it, attended 
by a band of nigger minstrels, The ‘‘ eternal 


monotone” of the sea is broken in upon by vapid - 


talk from which it is impossible, even in ‘‘ the 
Most spacious sea-frontage attached to any hotel 
in the United Kingdom,” to escape. 

Years I had the pleasure of dining with 
De Quincey, the opium-eater, at Lasswade, the 
most charming, but at the same time the most 
intellectually fastidious, of mankind, and after an 
afternoon's talk (or rather listening), such as I 
shall never forget, took my leave with the avowed 
intention of returning by coach to Edinburgh. 

‘* By coach!” cried he, in accents of dismay. 


“**Ts it possible you travel by a public convey- 


ance ?” 
As I knew that it was no false pride which 
suggested this inquiry, I asked, ‘‘ Why not?” 
‘*Well, Dll tell you why not,” said he. 
‘‘Some years ago I was persuaded to travel 
by a Lock Lomond steamer: while waiting on 
the pier at Tarbet an old lady came up to me, 
and pointing to the approaching vessel, observed, 
with the utmost animation, *Deary me, Sir, 
what would you and I have said forty years 
ago if we had seen a sight like that?’ Now 
that is what may happen to me any day,” was 
De Quincey’s shuddering comment, ‘‘in going 
by a public conveyance.” The philosopher would 
certainly not have long survived the general con- 
versation at the Ilfracombe hotel. For my part, 
though it would be an affectation indeed to pre- 
tend to his fuastidiousness, I envy the man who 
can converse with a fool as with a wise man, 
and only feel the difference in degree; who 
thinks, as Lord Eldon did of port-wine, that 
‘‘there is no such thing as bad talk, though 
some people's talk is doubtless better than that 
of others.” It is true that it has been said that 
‘“‘there is no one who has not something to 
tell you that you didn’t know before,” but the 
uestion is, do you want to know it? ‘‘ Jnforma- 
tion,” about which feeble people pride themselves 
so inordinately, is what any body may possess 
himself of who chooses to give himself the trou- 
ble, and is most easily acquired from a book. On 
the other hand, the experience of one’s conversa- 
tion is like that of an editor ofa periodical. Nine- 
teen volunteer contributors out of twenty are use- 
less to him, but the twentieth has ly some- 
thing good to offer. Is it better to confine him- 
self to his staff, or to welcome all comers and 
have the trouble of sifting the mountain of chaff 
for the few grains of wheat? Undoubtedly an 
assiduous editor will reply that it is worth while. 
If you have too much money, going on ‘‘ the 
turf’ is an excellent device to get rid of it, but 
as a profession it has its drawbacks. That, how- 
ever, is the case with all other trades in this 
overpopulated country. ‘‘ All the gates are 
thronged with suitors, and open but to golden 
keys.” If you send your offspring to the bar, 
you have to keep him there twenty years before 
e can keep himself. The army can not now 


-man knocked tn rivets.” 
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be entered except by a competitive examination, 
and is, therefore, no longer aristocratic enough 
as a profession for your young hopeful to please 
your wife. You can hardly, as a conscientious 
man, put your son into ‘‘the Church” to sub- 


scribe to the Athanasian Creed, which he will: 


certainly have to abjure within a few years. 
Under these circumstances I have made some 
inquiries with respect to placing my boy, who 
has a talent for figures—he plays cribbage quite 
remarkably well—with a civil engineer, and this 
is what has come of them: a friend of mine put 
his son in a great establishment of this kind, and 
paid three hundred pounds a year premium with 
him for three years, every bit of which time was 
spent by the youth in question ‘‘/ying upon his 
back and holding a candle while another work- 
This seems a tedious 
process for producing our future Stephensons 
and Brunels. 

The agricultural strike is growing daily, and 
is exciting dismay or exasperation, as the case 
may be, among the lords of the soil. Some 
have given in; some, on the contrary, like Pha- 
raoh, who have hitherto only scourged the poor 


with whips, announce their intention of trying. 


scorpions. One of the great grievances of the 
laborer (as I think I told you) is the holding of 
their cottages from the farmer instead of direct 
from the landlord, so that in case of the slightest 
disagreement with their employer they are liable 
immediately to be cast out of house and home. 
His Grace the Duke of Marlborough, instead of 
pouring oil upon the troubled waters, uses vitriol. 
He has given up every cottage in his holding to 
his faymers, in order that they may do with these 
refractory bondsmen even as they will. It is 
this sort of person who is called a Tory, and who 
makes-a nation democratic. 

Mr. Disraeli contents himself with denying 
that the agricultural laborer ts badly off, which 
has, unfortunately for him, caused the Daily 
News to send a special commissioner down to 
his own manor of Hughenden, Buckingham- 
shire, where things are found to be as bad as 
they well can be. This is only a little private 
exposure, such as might have been expected ; 
but what do you think of the national reputation 
of a whole people being exploded, as has lately 
happened to the ‘‘ first flower of the earth and 
first gem of the sea?” Mr. Planché, the great 
burlesque writer, has had the hardihood to pub- 
lish his conviction that nothing really ‘‘ good” in 
the way of humor was ever Heard in Ireland; 
that there is more wit and smartness in one Lon- 
don cabman than in all the carmen of Dublin; 
and that there never was an Irish story yet worth 
telling which was not invented in England. 

This seems really very serious, and the more 80 
since, upon carefully going over my own experi- 
ence with respect to Ireland and the Irish, it 
strikes me that Mr. Planché is right. . 

R. Kemsuez, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


wet a change in the army of school boys 
and girls who throng our streets twice 


every day! In June they walked with laggard 
step, apparently scarcely able to bear their bur- 
den of books, their pale faces and too large eyes 
telling of bodily languor and overtaxed brains. 
Now they march along with elastic gait, their 
faces brown with the summer’s sun and wind, 
their eyes bright with the reflection of green, 

sy meadows, Sao brooks, lofty mount- 
ains, cool forests, and sandy beaches. Fresh and 
happy, though school tasks may seem a little 
irksome at first, they feel vigorous, and will 
cheerfully do their best. They have laid up a 
store of vitality which will sustain them in the 
long months of study which are before them. 
How delightful would it be to keep that ruddy 
tint of health upon the children’s faces! Alas 
that lack of out-door exercise, close rooms, late 
hours, unwholesome diet, and too much book 
study should rob the skin of its freshness and 
the eye of its youthful lustre! The trite old 
proverb, ‘‘An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure,”’ if judiciously practiced by par. 
ents, would save many doctors’ bills and scores 
of anxious hours. oking forward to early 
ee , When school boys and girls wearily con 
their lessons with aching heads, let parents and 
teachers seasonably adopt such hygienic meas- 
ures as will preserve to the children the healthy 
‘vigor gained in vacation. 





There is to be a new steamboat line from Car- 
diff, Wales, to New York. The enterprising and 
wealthy Marquis of Bute is the principal share- 
holder in the steamboat company, and as Car- 
diff is a convenient port both for England and 
the United States, and the natural outlet of a 
populous region, the new line is likely to be 
successful. There is business enough for all 
lines, new and old; for such is the intercourse 
between this country and England and other 
parts of Europe that steamers often lack accom- 
modations for passengers and room for freight. 





English people are beginning to examine the 
confectionery offered for sale with a suspicious 
eye. In fact, they begin to think that Christiana 
Kdmonds need not have taken the trouble to 
poison sweetmeats for a purpose, when poisoned 
candies are sold openly in the he A New 
castle chemist has been analyzing different kinds 
of sweet stuffs, and has shocked the community 
by the revelations he has made, 


On the day of the sad disaster to the Metis 
a lady telegraph operator at Stonington re- 
mained at her post of duty for seventeen con- 
secutive hours, during which time she sent over 
the wires 4000 words for the press, besides 483 

rivate messages of various lengths, many of 
them being received by her from Watch ill, 
and repeated to other places. 








Every he brings ite sad tale of some thrill- 
ing aceldent on the Alps. Two persons were 
lately killed by the fall of an avalanche. One 
was miraculously saved. He says, after describ- 
ing the sudden fall of the mass: ‘‘I found my- 
self, when I returned to consciousness, on 8 rock, 
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whither I had been hurled by the avalanche, 
the mass of which had carried away my com- 
panions. The rope by which we were fastened 
must have been rent asunder, otherwise I should 
have been hurled to sudden destruction as well 
as the others. A loud cry from the mouths of 
all of us, then silence—and of my unfortunate 
companions I saw and heard no more.”’ 








A new thing in the way of carriages is pro- 
jected by a Connecticut company—namely, car- 
riages built entirely of India rubber, except the 
axles and tires. It is claimed that the material 
is decidedly superior to wood. 

“Scientific principles”? are now very gener- 
ally substituted for grapes in the manufacture 
of wine—so says an English chemist. 





An exchange thinks that if the ia fe hic ac- 
counts relating to Dr. Livingstone aie the 
last six or seven years were condensed they 
would read something like the following: 


ee January 7, 1866.—Accounts from Africa 
state that when last heard from Dr. Livingstono was 
on the Zambezi River, making his way to Ujjji. 

a F 9, 1967. 


ay —Late aceounts from 
Africa state that nothing has been 


heard from Dr. 
Livingstone for a long time, and that the British 
consul at Zanzibar entertains fears for his safety. 

“ January 10, 1868.—The mails from Africa 
ee the melancholy intelligence of the death of 
Dr. Livingstone. No particulans of the manner of his 
death have reached us. 

‘6 London, 20, 1868.—Accounts from Africa 
state that Dr. Livingstone is not dead. 

“ March 20, 1869.—Accounts from Africa 
convey the intelligence that a native, who was with 

vingstone at the time of his death, states posi- 
tively that he saw him fall, shot by one of the savages. 

. , January 1870.—Partics from the interior 
of Africa, arriving at bar, assert that Dr. Living- 
SLE Galea February 6, 1871.—A ta from Zanzi 

} —, ccoun m an = 
bar state positively that Dr. Livingstone is safe, but in 
a destitute condition.” 


This much, in substance, up to the time when 
Mr. Stanley commenced his journey into the in- 
terior in search of the adventurer. 





Curious mistakes are made by the telegraph 
sometimes. Not long ago a dispatch was re- 
ceived at the monastery of cee It read, 
when translated, as follows, ‘‘ Father Liguier is 
dead; we shall arrive by train at three to-mor- 
row.’? The good monks immediately prepared 
a grave for the deceased, and sent a hearse to the 
station to meet the body. But when the train 
Btopped, to the great astonishment of the sor- 
rowing monks, out jumped Father Liguier and 
his friends. The telegram had been changed 
from ‘‘ Pére Liguier et moi’’ into “ Pére Liguier 
est mort.”’ 





Rome is said to have experienced a warmer 
and more unhealthy season this year than has 
been known for a long time. The fever hospi- 
tals are crowded with patients, and the rains 
have begun unusually early, which is always 
unfavorable to health. . 





Washington city promises to be very gay and 
brilliant Sung ne coming season. The French 
minister and the Russian embassador have an- 
nounced their intention of ‘‘ entertaining,’’ and 
this will contribute to the desired object—a gay 
season. 





The last month of the hot and wet summer 
of 1872 ended with a day that would have done 
credit to October, if not to November. At 
Mount Washington the temperature was within 
three degrees of the freezing-point at eight 
o’clock in the morning. ° 


At the Royal Porcelain Manufactory at Berlin 
& magnificent vase has been made, valued at 
more than tive thousand dollars. This is de- 
signed as a gift to the Emperor Francis Joseph 
on his departure from Ber 








Curious ideas those Japanese must have. We 
see it stated that a Japanese scholar in one of 
the New Haven schools, having been insulted 
by a school-mate recently, sent a note to one of 
a te requesting permission to kill the 
offender. 





It is said that the belle of the season at New- 
port has been a Philadelphia lady, whose years 
number considerably over half a century, and 
whose hair is white as snow. She is infinitely 
more charming than most younger ladies, is 
never *‘ out of practice’? when asked for music, 
and is always pene ready to entertain any 
one. Herhusband evidently is very proud of her 
—and well may be so. 


The Chalet Cordier at Trouville, which has 
been occupied by President Thiers during the 

resent season, is situated upon the wooded 

eights overlooking Trouville, and can not be 
espied at all from the land. Only from the sea 
can it be perceived, while access to it is only at- 
tained by a road deeply cut in the side of a hill 
on which it stands. The little park surround- 
ing it, which slopes toward the sea, is charm- 
ingly laid out, so as to afford the most pictur- 
esque views, including a fine expanse of the 
bay of Havre, the hill-sides of Ingouville, L’ Héve, 
the ue verdure and the gracefully wind- 
ing river of the valley of Tingues, while between 
the hills are visible the sites of Cabourg and the 
littoral of Caen. A wide drive leads to the en- 
trance, approached by a flight of steps. The 
hall door opens upon an antechamber, closed 
by a second glazed door. On the right are the 
staircase and a low door leading to the domes- 
tic offices, and on the left M. Thiers’s study 
where he relaxes over metaphysics and moral 
philosophy, and at the end of the hall are two 
side-doors opening into the dining and drawin 
rooms. Perhaps in- graceful compliment to M. 
Thiers’s taste, two model bronze cannons are 
placed upon a table in the hall, pointing their 
tiny muzzics to the eee een door. The 
salon is large and lofty, well lighted by five win- 
dows, and communicates directly with the draw- 
ing-room. The house is filled with artistic ob- 
jects: wood-carvings of the medieval and Re- 
naissance periods, Japanese bronzes, Dutch cab- 
inet pictures, sixteenth century metal-work, and 
splendid old stained glass, all contribute to its 
beauty as a residence, e farniture is of a 
sombre character; but the general effect is light- 
ened by the ceiling, which is of a blueand white 
ground ornamented with frescoes. 
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Crochet Cap for Boy from 2 to 4 Years old. 


Tuts cap is crocheted in sc, with dark blue zephyr worsted, and 
is trimmed with a rim crocheted in loop stitch with gray chinchilla 
worsted, which simulates krimmer. A feather knitted in loop stitch 
with similar worsted, and bows of dark blue silk ribbon, form the 
trimming. Begin the cap from the middle with a foundation of 
5 ch.. close these in a ring, and work, always going forward, 25 
rounds in sc., widening in each round in such a manner that the 
work neither fulls up nor draws; the 25th round counts 180 sc. in 
the original. Crochet 15 rounds more in sc., narrowing from 4 to 
5 st. in each round, so that the last round counts only 100 st. In 
narrowing always work off 2 st. of the preceding round together 
with 1 st. The widening and narrowing should be distributed as 
regularly as possible, and should be worked in different directions. 
Now lay on the gray worsted for the rim, in doing which it must 
be observed that the wrong side of the work forms the right side 

























Kyitrep Hat ror Girt FROM 3 TO 5 YEARS OLD. 
{See Page 661. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXVI., Figs. 76-78. 


of the cap, and work, always going forward, 6 rounds in loop 
stitch, as follows: Ist round.— * 1 sc. on the next st., take up 
1 st. from the following st., 4 ch., and work off the last of these 
together with the st. on the needle. In the following rounds the 
ch. loops are transposed. ‘Then crochet one round more in sc. 
and fasten the thread. ‘The feather is knitted in loop stitch with 
chinchilla worsted (see illustration accompanying descriptioh on 
page 661). It is worked on a foundation of 4 st. in 40 rounds 
(20 loop rounds); at the end of the first 6 rounds worked with a 
single thread widen 1 st. each, and at the end of the last six rounds 
worked with a single thread narrow 1 st. each. When the feather 
is completed fasten it on the cap as shown by the illustration, and 
finish it with a ribbon bow; a similar bow is set on the top of the 
cap, in the middle. 


Knitted Hood, also worn as a Fichu, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Turs hood with long 
strings is knitted with 
fine white worsted in 
an open-work design. 
The front edge is trim- 
med with a _ netted 
ruche, and the back 
edge with knitted edg- 
ing of worsted and 
silk. Bows of white 
gros grain ribbon and 
white Angora tassels 
complete the  trim- 
ming. Before com- 
mencing the knitting 
cut the shape of the 
hood of net. To do 
this slope off a strip of 
net eighty inches long 
and eighteen inches 
wide on both sides from 
the middle toward the 
ends, so that a point is 
formed in the middle 
of both sides, and the 
ends are only six inch- 
es wide. Work the 
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Fig. 1.—KnitrED Hoop worn As A FIcuHvu. 


KNITTED AND Netrep Hoop For GIRL FROM 1 TO 3 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XTX., Figs. 64 and 65. 


knitting to suit.the shayfe of the frame thus formed. 
hood in the middle of the front (the point), and with worsted 
and fine wooden knitting-needles make a foundation of 10 st. 
Then knit in rounds, going backward and forward, as follows : 
Ist round.— Alternately k. 2 together, t. t.0. 2dand 3d rounds. 
4th round.—All purled. 
rounds thirty-one times, transposing the design figures, how- 
ever, in the first round of each new pattern figure. 
to shape the knitting first widen and then narrow in the requi- 
site manner at the beginning and end of the rounds. 
manner of widening and narrowing, see general directions. 


—Knit plain. 


KNITTED Carp ror Boy FROM 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


For the edging on the back of the hood take up the edge 
stitches there, and knit in the design of the knitted hat for girl 
from 4 to 6 years old, described in Supplement, five rounds, 
going backward and forward; border the edging on the outer 
edge with two rounds of crochet ch. scallops (consisting each 
of 1 sc., 5 ch.); the last round is worked with filling silk. 
netted ruche on the front edge of the hood is worked like the 
ruche of the girl’s hat before mentioned; set two such ruches 
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[See Page 661. ] 


along the point in 
front, and set a rib- 
bon bow on the front 
of the hood. Gather 
the ends of the hood, 
and trim each end 
with an Angora tas- 
sel, 


Directions for 
cutting and 
making Night- 
Shirt for Boy 
from 6 to 8 
Years old, 
Figs. 1-5. 

See illustrations on 
page 653. 

For this night- 
shirt take a piece 
of linen or muslin 
a yard and _three- 
eighths long and 
thirty-four inches 
wide, with the thread 
running straight on 
both ends. Of this 
cloth cut a straight 


piece the whole 
length and twenty- 
one inches and 


three-quarters wide 
for the body. For 


the sleeves cut of” 


the remaining nar- 
row strip two pieces 
each eleven inches 
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[OcropEr 5, 1872. 





and a quarter long and six inches wide, and for the sleeve gus- 
sets two pieces each three inches and three-quarters square. ‘The 
material of the shoulder pieces should run the same way with 
that of the shirt, therefore the lengthwise threads must run across 
and the cross-wise threads lengthwise in the former. Cut a piece 
of linen four inches wide and four inches and seven-eighths long 
for each shoulder piece. For the two shoulder gussets and the 
gussets on the side slits of the shirt cut of the narrower strip of 
linen also three pieces each two inches and a half square; one 
of these is folded in a triangle and is cut through the fold, which 
forms the gussets for the two side slits of the shirt. Cut the col- 
lar of double linen thirteen inches and three-quarters long and an 
inch and seven-eighths wide, and round off the front corners as 
shown by Fig. 1. Then double the piece designed for the body 


lengthwise, and mark the middle of the fold by pulling a thread. 
Sew up the body on the sides with a felled seam, beginning each 
seam eight inches and a half from the middle, and leaving a slit 


Begin the 


Xepeat these four 
In order 


For 





Kwitrep Har vor Girt From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XXIII, Figs. 69-72. 
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at the end six inches and a half long. See corresponding letters 
on Fig. 2, which shows the body opened out. Fold down the 
edges of the gussets designed for the side slits a quarter of an 
inch wide, overseam the upper half of the gussets to the edges of 

the slifs so that the rectangular corner of each gusset comes on 
the end of the seam, and fold down the lower half of the gussets 
on the under side. ‘The fold made by doing this is indicated by 
a dotted line (......) on Fig. 3. Hem-stitch the lower half of 

the gussets to the under side of the body; in doing this the mid- 
dle of the longest side of the gussets should come exactly on the 
end of the side seams of the body. In the middle of the front of 

the shirt, beginning on the upper edge (fold), cut a straight slit 
ten inches and seven-eighths long; on the under end of this slit, 

toward each side, cut a crosswise slit an inch and a half long, 

and on the upper end cut a similar slit seven inches and three- 
quarters long toward each side. The latter forms the neck.. 
Fold each edge of 

the slit in front, first 
a quarter of an inch 
and then an inch and | 
a quarter wide on the | 
outside, and stitch 

it down there; this 

forms the hems in 

front. Stitch the left | 
hem on the right 

hem to its full width 

seven-eighths of an. 

inch from the under 

edge; lay the edge 

of the body formed 

by the cross slit in a 

box-pleat to suit the 

width of the hem, 

and cover the edges 

of this pleat and of 

the hems, on the | 
outside and inside, 

with a strip of linen ‘ 
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fessor Tyndall says it is the 
color of the air. 

‘There are so many different 
kinds of blue, or, rather, so 
many names to a few kinds, 
that we have not space to 
enumerate them here, even 
were it necessary. Many are 
only known to dyers and man- 
ufacturers, and possess slight 
differences in the mixture of 
the chemicals which compose ~ Se 


three-quarters of an inch wide stitch- 
ed on. Draw out a thread in the 
middle of each shoulder piece (see 
dotted line on Fig. 5), fold down the 
edge of each shoulder piece on the 
under side a quarter of an inch wide 
all around, and stitch it on the body 
with the thread running straight, so 
that the middle, which is marked by 
the thread drawn out, comes exactly 
on the tightened thread in the mid- 
dle of the body. ‘Then stitch each 
shoulder piece also through the mid- 
dle three inches long, beginning from 
the armhole. From the end of this 
ae seam cut a slit along the thread 
<\ drawn out for setting in the shoulder 
gusset, and baste the edges of the 
slit and the neck together. Fold 
the shoulder gussets in a triangle 
oe the dotted line as shown ‘by 
Fig. 4, stitch them on the right side, 
so that the rectangular 
corner of the tri- 
angle comes on 
the middle row 
of stitching onthe 
shoulder pieces, | 
and hem them to _ 
the shirt on the ~ 
wrong side. — 
Gather the neck = .< 
oftheshirt tosuit 22 
the width of the - 
collar, leaving it = 
smooth, however, 
on the hems and = —— 
on the corners of oo SSSA ES: 
the gussets, where 
there are several 
lavers of linen. 
Join the collar 
on the upper and 
front edges, turn , 
it inside out, work a row of stitching a 
quarter of an inch from the outer edge, 
hem-stitch the collar on the shirt, and fur- 
nish it in front with a button and button-hole. Next make the sleeves. ‘To do this first join one 
end of each part of the sleeves with a sleeve gusset, then sew up both ends of the sleeve to the gus- 
set, and join the free part of one end of each sleeve with the nearest side of the gusset, in doing 
which the gusset is folded in a triangle. Hem the 




































































them, which in some cases 
change hardly or not at all 
the general tint of the color. 
There are only three blues in 
reality—yellow-blue, red-blue, 
and black-blue. Pure blue is 
that which does not savor of 
one color more than another. 
Turquoise might be an exam- 
.\ ple of the first, ultramarine of 
PA\\ the second, and indigo of the 
third. 

Blue gives an 
impression of 
cold, but some 
blues, of course, 
are less cold than 
others. A blue’ 
formed of indigo 
and white is very 
cold and dull, and 
walls or any large —~ 
space covered =.S———: 
with thiscolorare * 
> most unpleasing *: ~ 
“-  —even depressing 

—unless relieved 

to a very great 

extent by warm 

colors in close 

proximity. It is 

also unbecoming 
to the face, except when reduced by white 
to lavender. 

Ultramarine is the least cold of blues, 
as there is a certain amount of red pervading it, so that in the shadows it often looks quite violet, 
It is too brilliant for the face, but is very beautiful in small quantities in dress, or when sparingly 

‘introduced in mouldings, decorations of furniture, and the like. It is worth noting that ultrama- 
rine, iz a very deep shade (when it borrows the 


Wuitre ZEPHYR WorsTED MANTLE FOR 
GIRL FROM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD 


For pattern and eres ion see Supplement, 
No. AVIL, igs. 5S-60, 
APRON FOR GIRL FROM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 


* For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Figs. 28 and 29. 


APRON FoR GIRL FROM 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIIL, Figs. 30 and 31. 





sleeves on the outer edges and sew them into 
the shirt with a felled seam. Of course 
larger night-shirts may be made in the 
same manner. 


SED 












name ‘* Alexandra,” ‘‘ royal,” etc., accord- 
ing to the period), is one of the most 
unbecoming colors that can be placed 
near the face in masses. 
iancy lends a yellow hue to the 
skin, while its deepness with- 


Its brill- 


BLUE. 


LUE has always been 
a favorite hue 
among nations past 


and present. It is 
difficult to account 
for its popularity. 
In large masses it 
gives the impres- 
sion of coldness. It 
is neither so state- 
ly as yellow, so viv- 
id as scarlet, nor 
so manageable as 
black or white. 
Perhaps it is be- 
cause there is so 
little real blue in 
nature (if we except 
the sky), compared 
with other colors, 
that it commends 
itself somewhat as a 
novelty to our eyes. 

There are very 
few blue flowers ; 
not many blue birds, 
nor fishes, nor in- 
sects, nor minerals : 
in animals and in 
the human race 
there is no blue at 
all. No beast has 
blue fur, nor has 
any body a blue 
skin. Blue eyes, 
which light-haired 
persons all fancy 
they possess, are 
about the rarest 
things in nature, 
and when they do 
occur are not pleas- 
ing. We may even 
give up the ‘‘blue 
vein,” which pocts 
love, as visionary : 
the veins percepti- 
ble, for the most 
part, are either 
gray, red, or green- 
ish. 

Dark blue was 
the mourning color 
among the ancient 
Romans -under the 
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Turquoise blue, 
which might be 
GD. => i aD s:: made with cobalt 
Je Sa aN = Sti )~=©6and Naples yellow, 

na meet = LE mars - >> and which is seen 

in the greatest per- 
fection in the enam- 
eled porcelain of the 
Indians and other 
Orientals, is a most 
beautiful pale color, 
less cold than indi- 
go, yet colder than 
‘ultramarine, but in 
the decoration of 
rooms should be 
used rather in small 
than large quanti- 
ties. Indress,when 
not too brilliant, it 
is exceedingly be- 
coming, especially 
to fair persons, add- 
ing gray to the shad-. 
ows of the complex- 
ion, enhancing the 
rose of the check 
and any shade of 
yellow latent in the 
hair. It is, though 
not the brightest, 
the most penetra- 
ting of all blues. 

‘The admixture of 
either red or green 
in blue for purposes - 
of dress must al- 
ways be managed 
with caution. <A 
green-blue is a most 
exquisite hue, but 
many faces are ruin- 
ed by a soupgon of 
green, while others 
are made over-red 

Z y Pl), Cm or, worse, too yel- 
Y Oy Ny, tie 4). low by the pro- 
WW YY da Ge ® inquity of violet. 
UZ “iu comin acini are 
more delicate even 
than lavender, but oth- 
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republic, as it is at 
the present day m 
‘Turkey; ‘violet being 
confined to the nobler 
classes. 
Blue and purple have from 
time immemorial been in. high 
favor with spiritualists. It is 
needless to point out that Fra An- 
szelico’s famous blues—singularly pure, 
transparent, and beautiful—are all as- 
sociated with what we may call in- 
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Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Beaver Ciora 


Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Rispev CLorn 
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Fig. 3.—Lapy’s DoLMAN. 


ing colors, 


to be spoiled ; 


these respects. 
woman habitually looks well, it is al- 
most always because she is too preity - 
scarcely ever because : 
she is ** wise in her generation” as to 
the artistic selection or arrangement 


ers destroy the bloom of . 
the skin. 
woman out of ten knows, » 
or even considers, in select- 


Hardly one 


their properties in» 
Indeed, when a- 


tensely spiritual atmospheres, Blne MANTLE. DoutmMan.—Back. Front. of the colors employed in her attire. 
is said to be the color of truth; pur- For pattern see description in For pattern and description see Supple- For pattern and description see Supple- The chief blues used by ariists a 
ple and white signify purity. Pro- Supplement. ment, No. I., Figs, 1%, 1"-8. ment, No, I., Figs. 1°, 1°-3. indigo, Prussian, Antwer p, eobalt, 
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and ultramarine. - Prussian blue is the most 

werful of the five, the smallest scrap being suf- 
Feient to make a bright blue when mixed with 
white. This is also identical with the blue used 
by laundresses. In painting, what we now call 
violet can be produced by a judicious admixture 
of the finest blue with crimson lake or madder. 
Cobalt and rose madder will make violet ; but no 
common red mixed with any common blue makes 
violet at all. 








Continued from No. 88, page 6238.) 
LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AuTHOER or “ BLapE-o0’-Grass,”” “GRIF,” AND 
‘“‘ JosHuA MARVEL.”’ 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
SELFISH YEARNING AND UNSELFISH LOVE. 


Wuar but pure accident could have brought 
David Sheldrake and Lily together on this day ? 
There was nothing singular in the meeting, and 
setting aside the presumption (as hitherto borne 


out by his actions) that Mr. Sheldrake was Al-° 


fred's friend, Hampton Conrt is open to all the 
world and his wife, and the chestnut-trees in 
Bushey Park have a wide renown. They are 
beautiful through all the year, in and out of 
blossom; their leaves have shaded many thou- 
sands of lovers, and will do again; and the story 
that is as old as the hills has been whispered and 
acted over and over again to the noble branches 
that break the sunlight and the moonlight fan- 
tastically. And what was there to prevent Mr. 
Sheldrake having an eye to the beautiful ? 

It was to all appearance the most natural oc- 
currence in the world, and Lily certainly had no 
suspicion that the meeting was pre-arranged. If 
it had been, where was the harm? Alfred saw 
none, and if he had— Well, if he had, it is dif- 
ficult to determine how he would have acted. 
There are a sort of men at once so selfish and 


so weak that they bring a moral blindness upon 


themselves. In the pursuit of their own selfish 
ends they are incapable of seeing in their actions 
a possible evil result to those whom they love. 
Their minds are mirrors reflecting from within, 
in which they see nothing but themselves and 
their own troubles and desires. 

The holiday commenced most happily, and 
Lily’s heart’s hopes were as bright as the clouds 
above her. The day was an event in her life of 
even routine. She was as blithe asa bird. As 
she walked, she felt as if she would like to dance, 
and as she could not do that, she hummed her 
favorite songs, and pressed Alfred’s arm to her 
side, and showed her grateful spirit in a hundred 
little affectionate ways. Every little incident af- 
forded her pleasure, and strangers looked admir- 
ingly at her bright face. When she and Alfred 
arrived at Hampton Coart she was in the gayest 
of spirits. She chatted merrily on all sorts of 
subjects, and drank in the goodness and the beau- 
ty of natare with a spirit of exceeding thank- 
fulness. She was girl and woman in one. It 
would have done any person good to see her 
roaming about the grounds and gardens, ad- 
miring this and that as a child might have done. 
So child-like was she in her womanliness that 
every now and then she would set Alfred’s re- 
marks to favorite airs, and sing them again and 
again in a dozen different ways. Alfred thought 
he had never seen her so completely happy as 
now, and he expressed his thought affectionately. 

‘‘T am as happy as a bird,” she said. ‘‘I 
don’t think I ever felt happier in my life, and I 
have you to thank for it, dear, and that makes 
me happier still.” 

In this way did her affectionate nature pay 
exorbitant interest for Alfred’s small outlay of 
kindness. As she pressed his arm to her breast, 
and held it there, Alfred thrilled with amaze- 
ment at her goodness. He looked into her 
sparkling eyes, which were dewy with joy. . 

‘*Do you know what, Lil?” 

‘* What, dear ?” 

‘*T am glad you are my sister.” 

Her heart laughed as he said the words. 

** And glad that you love me, Lil,” he added. 

‘¢ What would life be without love, dear Alf ?’’ 

She did not know (although she might have 
guessed, as she was aware that he had a heart- 
secret) what a tender chord her words touched. 
What would life be without love? Ah! think 
of it, all, and believe that it is the richest dower 
woman can bring to man, the richest gift man 
can give to woman! Love, faith, and charity— 
all the rest is dross. Out from the branches flew 
a bird, and after it another. Lily's eyes follow- 
ed them. Up, up into the clouds, which seemed 
fit dwelling-place for the graceful things, until 
they were lost to sight. But Lily did not miss 
them, for in the clouds she saw her hopes reflect- 
ed. She was in harmony with the peacefulness 
and beauty of every thing around and about her. 
Every blade that sprang from the earth, every 
leaf that thrilled to the whisper of the wind, ev- 
ery glint of light imprismed in the brown and 
green lattice-work of the trees, every bright bit 
of color that dwelt in cloud and flower, contrib- 
uted to her happiness. Sach times as these are 
Forget-me-nots. 

So they strolled through the gardens, and into 
court-yards so still and quiet that they appeared 
scarcely to belong to the busy world. They 
went into the picture-gallery because Alfred said 
it was the proper thing to do, but a gloom fell 
upon Lily when she was in the rooms. They 
were sad and sombre, and there was something 
dispiriting in the manner in which the few per- 
sons who were at the palace walked about and 
looked at the pictures. They walked with soft 


- footfalls, and spoke with bated breath, and wore 


a solemn expression on their countenances which 
seemed to say, ‘‘ We are walking among the 
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dead.” One might not inaptly have imagined, 
indeed, that at night, when no profane footstep 
disturbed the silence, the palace was a palace of 
ghosts and shades that rose from the floor and 
started from frame and wainscot to play their 
parts in the shadowy world to which they be- 
longed. The excitement and pleasure of the day 
rendered Lily more than usually susceptible to 
outward influences. Every nerve in her was 
quivering with susceptibility, and the contrast 
between the ghostly rooms and the bright land- 
scape without sensibly affected her. She hurried 
Alfred through the rooms nervously, but the 
eyes of a Puritan, that glared at her sternly 
from the wall, arrested her attention and fright- 
ened her. 

The face was sunless; even about the lips and 
eyes there was no trace of gentleness or sweet- 
ness. ‘The cruelly hard lines in the face of this 
man spoke of severity, austerity, absolutism, and 
declared: ‘‘ Life is bitter; it is a battle of brute 
forces, and he who wins by strength of character, 
by dogmatism, by harshness, achieves a moral 
victory, and proves himself worthy. There is 
but one course—bend all the forces of your will, 
all the power of your strength, to crush those 
whose ways are not your ways, whose belief is 
not your belief. ‘There is not room for all, some 
have no business here. ‘To be human is not to 
be hurhane.” Lily’s heart grew faint as she gazed 
at this stern face, and it was only by a strong 
effort that she wrested her attention from it. 
She was glad when she was out in the sunshine 
and among the flowers again, and her light-heart- 
edness soon returned. Alfred’s mood was more 
subdued. Lily did not notice when they started 
from home that his gayety was forced, and that 
he seemed to be playing a part; but it was so. 
His cheerfulness was only assumed. Notwith- 
standing the outward evidences of prosperity he 
displayed, he was in trouble again. In imme- 
diate trouble, that is. For, like a very numer- 
ous class, so long as his circumstances were easy 
for to-day, he was easy in his mind. He rarely 
re beyond: sufficient for the day was the 
good thereof. But to-morrow comes inevitably, 
and it came to Alfred, and brought trouble to 
his door. 

Nearly all his racing speculations had gone 
against him. ‘The race for the Goodwood Cup, 
the winner of which he was so confident of hav- 
ing ‘‘ spotted,” as the phrase is, had proved dis- 
astrous to him. The acceptance for seventy-five 
pounds which he had given te Con Staveley 
would soon be due, and he had no means to 
meet it with. He had borrowed money of Mr. 
Sheldrake, and he had given that gentleman he 
did not know what documents as security—se- 
curity of the frailest, as his friend took care to 
tell him. 

‘¢Tt is a mere matter of form,” Mr. Sheldrake 
had said ; ‘‘ for as you have no property, and are 
worth nothing, these bills and I O U’s are worth 
almost as much as waste paper. But I trust to 
your honor, Alf; I kuow you'll not let me in. 
Bat although I am partial to you, my boy, and 
like you, and all that, I am not sure that I would 
assist you if it were not for Lily’s sake. If you 
were to push me to it, I should be bound to de- 
clare that it is for Lily I do this, and not for 
you. You don’t mind my saying this, do you ? 
It is because I like her, and want her to think 
well of me: not without deserving it, Alf; I 
think I deserve it; that I am disposed to stick 
to you. You'll havea slice of luck one day, my 
boy. That tip of yours for the Cup was a bad 
one; but better luck next time, that’s my mot- 
to. How much did you lose? Oh, that wasn’t 
a great deal” (making light of what was a seri- 
ous sum to Alfred); ‘‘ you'll soon pull that up. 
Of course you'll be able to meet that little bill of 
Staveley's? If I didn’t think it was all right, I 
wouldn't tell you what he said yesterday. He 
swore that if the bill wasn’t paid (what put it 
into his head that it wouldn’t be, puzzles me) he 
wouldn’t hold me accountable, but would come 
down upon you, and press the money out of you. 
He’s as hard as nails on some points, is Con 
Staveley, and he’s sore because I have been let 
in by so many of my friends. He can’t make 
out what makes me cotton to you so, put then 
he hasn’t seen Lily, has he, Alf? or he might 
alter his tune.” . 

Of course Alfred said he would be able to 
meet Con Staveley’s bill, hoping that meanwhile 
the slice of luck (which, unfortunately for the 
hopeful ones, is nearly always figurative) would 
be cut off Fortune’s pudding for him. But it 
wasn’t, and pay-day was drawing near; and he 
had been borrowing more money of Mr. Shel- 
drake, some of which he had lost in racing, as 
usual, and some of which he had spent upon him- 
self, and in other ways. Sq that altogether he 
was in a bad way; and supposing that Mr. Shel- 
drake failed him, he did not know where to turn 
for assistance to float him through his money 
scrapes. Of one thing he was certain: it de- 
pended upon Lily whether Mr. Sheldrake con- 
tinued to be his friend. He extracted comfort 
from this thought; for as the word of promise is 
often kept to the ear to break it to the hope, so 
he cajoled himself into believing that Lily enter- 
tained a warm feeling for Mr. Sheldrake , he be- 
lieved it because 4t was vitally necessary to him 
that it should be so. Still he would make sure, 
He had a favor to ask of Mr. Sheldrake this very 
day, and Lilv would be able to assist him in ob- 
taining it. Perhaps she would be able to put in 
a word for him with that gentleman. He abso- 
lutely saw nothing wrong in the thought. It 
was, however, with an uneasy feeling that he 
commenced the conversation, and he was rather 
ashamed of himself for going roundabout instead 
of coming straight to the point. 
fe am so glad you are enjoying yourself, 

y- 

He could find nothing better to say than this. 

“*T can’t help it, Alfred; it would be ungrate- 
ful not to on such a day. And I enjoy it all the 





more because you have brought me, and because 
you are with me. What beautiful places there 
are to come to, if one has the time and the 
money !” 

‘¢ Yes, and the money,” repeated Alfred, with 
a groan. ‘Isn't it a shame, Lily, that a fellow 
can't get as much as he wants ?” 

‘*That depends, Alf,” answered Lily, with a 
touch of philosophy that sounded all the preftier 
from her lips, because she was the last person in 
the world who would be supposed to be given to 
philosophizing, ‘‘ upon how much a fellow wants.” 

‘*Not much,” he said, ‘‘not a great deal. 
There are hundreds of people who have more 
than they know what to do with,” 

‘“‘T think,” said Lily, in a musing tone, ‘‘ one 
can do with a very little, and be very happy.” 

‘You say so because you're a girl; if you 
were a man, you would think different.” 

‘¢ Perhaps,” she said, with a readier mental 


acquiescence than the word expressed. 


‘¢A man wants so many things,” continued 


Alfred, with only one interpretation of ‘‘ man” in 
his mind, and that was himself, ‘‘ that a girl has 
no idea of. He has to move in the world, and 
do as others do if he doesn’t want to look mean 
and shabby; it's hard lines on a fellow when it 
comes to that. Now a girl's different: so long 
as she’s comfortable at home she’s all right. 
There is no occasion for her to knock about.” 

‘* Alfred,” said Lily, looking into his face sud- 
denly, ‘‘ you speak as if you were in trouble.” 

‘* And if I were, and if you could help me, 
Lily, would you ?” 

** Would I!” She took his hand and kissed 
it, as she had done once before this morning. 
A wise man, or rather one who had learned 
wisdom (for the two definitions are not synony- 
mous), who was strolling in the gardens, saw the 
action, and thought, ‘‘ How fond that girl is of 
that young fellow!” naturally setting them down 
as sweethearts; and in his superior wisdom 
smiled somewhat sneeringly at the hollowness 
of love’s young dream. ‘‘ Would I? What 
would I not do for those I love?” It was her 
heart that spoke, and the words came from her 


unaware. ‘‘ Tell me your trouble, Alfred.” 
‘*Money,” he replied, curtly; ‘‘that’s my 
trouble.” 


‘“Can I help you, dear? I earn some.” 

‘* And give it all to grandfather,” he said, bit- 
terly , for he thought what better use he could 
make of Lily’s earnings than his grandfather, 
and how many fine chances of backing the right 
horses he was throwing away for want of means. 

* © Yes,” she said, in a surprised tone at his 
bitterness. ‘Surely that’s right, Alf.” 

‘Oh, I suppose it is,” he answered, in a 
rough, ungracious manner, ‘‘whatever grand- 
father is mixed up with, and whatever he does, 
must be right, of course.” 

‘*What is the matter with you and grand- 


father ?” she asked, in deep anxiety: the bright-- 


ness was beginning to die out of the day. ‘‘I 
can’t tell you how grieved I have been to see the 
way you behave to each other. You do not love 
each other as you used to do. I was in hopes 
this morning that it was all right between you 
n.” ; 

‘“* How can I tell you what it is that makes 
him treat me as he does, Lily, when I don’t 
know myself? Directly you went out of the 
room this morning he begarr to nag me, and I 
couldn’t stand it. He's always at me. 
sees me with a new suit of clothes on, he preaches 
at me either with his eyes or his tongue.” 

Lily was exquisitely distressed. Alfred spoke 
as if his grandfather were his enemy, and they 
were both necessary to her; she loved them both 
—not equally; her love for Alfred was the stron- 
ger. If it were placed distinctly before her that 
she would be compelled to choose between them, 
she would have chosen Alfred. This contin- 
gency did not present itself to her now, but she 
was sufficiently grieved at the consciousnesg of 
the breach between the two persons upon whom 
until lately she had bestowed all her love. Could 
she heal it? could she do any thing? She asked, 
timidly : 

“* Whose fault is it, Alfred—yours or grand- 
father’s ?” 

‘*Ts it mine?” he demanded, impetuously, in 
return. ‘‘ Now I ask you, Lily, do you think it 
is mine ?” 

‘No, no,” she replied, with generous and lov- 
ing impetuousness, ‘‘I am sure it is not.” 

And thus committed herself, almost instinct- 
ively, out of her love for him. 

‘* Well, then,” he said, feeling like a coward, 
“¢ there it is.” 

He paused, expecting Lily to speak, but she 
was silent. She was trying to collect her 
thoughts, so as to take a clear view of the 
breach, but she could not do so. Indeed, she 
was not strong enough. 

‘‘TIf I have a new suit of clothes,” continued 
Alfred, harping upon the theme, and inwardly 
chafing at her silence, ‘‘ grandfather preaches 
me a sermon. That's why I didn’t show him 
the chain the other day. I don’t want to say 
any thing against him, but young men are not 
the same as they used to be. Now I put it to 
you, Lily: if you had any body that you liked— 
I mean that you cared for a bit—that—that— 
you were—very fond of—” 

‘* Alfred!” cried Lily, looking at him with 
eager eyes. 

** You know what I mean, Lily. If you were 
a man and had any body that you loved—there! 
now it’s out !—wouldn’t you like to look well in 
her eyes ?” 

‘‘Oh yes, yes, Alfred! And have you some 
one like that? I thought so—I thought so!” 

‘“* Yes, I have, Lily,” he said; ‘‘ and she is the 
dearest, prettiest, best girl in the world, Lily. 
And it’s because she’s poor—” 

‘*That’s nothing, Alfred.” 

‘‘That’s nothing, of course, in her. But be- 
cause she’s poor I try to make a little money so 
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as to be nice, and make her a present now and 
then, perhaps; and because of that grandfather's 
always at me, preaching—preaching—preaching. 
Oh, Lily, you should see her! 
you are, and as pretty, upon my word, Lil.” 

** Prettier and better, Alfred, ” said Lily, taking 
his hand and caressing it. She would have liked 
to throw her arms round his neck, but they were 
sitting in the gardens, and people's eyes were 
upon them; so she was compelled to restrain the 
impulse, and to content herself with caressing his 


hand, and saying, ‘‘I am so glad! I am so glad! ° 


And that was your secret. You have got some 
one that you love, my dear, my dearest! Oh, 
how happy you have made me! And you love 
her very, very much ?” 

‘With all my heart and goul, Lily.” He 
spoke the truth. ° 

“* And she loves you? But what a question! 
As if she could help it!” " 3 

She looked into his handsome face with genu- 
ine admiration. How bright the day was again! 
Earth, sky, air, grew lovelier in the light of her 
happiness ; for in the love her brother bore to his 
girl she saw her own reflected. 

‘She loves me as well as I love her, Lily.” 

‘‘T am sure of it—I am sure of it; she 
couldn’t do otherwise. What is her name?” 
‘* Lizzie,” answered Alfred, with gratified van- 
ity. 
‘*Lizzie! Lizzie! I shall have a sister; I love 
her already, my dear. Of course,” she said, sly- 
ly, ‘‘ you have her portrait ?” 


‘*How do you know, you puss?” he asked, 


with a laugh and a blush. 

She echoed his laugh, and said, with an affec- 
tation of superior wisdom, 

‘*T could shut my eyes and find it—there!” 
and she touched his breast pocket lightly. 


‘“‘Here it is, Lil,” he said, bashfully and | 


proudly, taking Lizzie’s portrait from his pocket. 
‘* What do you think of her? But it doesn't do 
her justice.’ 

The accumulative sins that photographers are 
guilty of in ‘‘not doing justice” must surely 
bring a heavy retribution upon them one of these 
days. But in this instance they found a zealous 
champion in Lily, who gazed at the portrait with 
admiring eyes, and kissed it again and again. 


‘* What a beautiful face! what lovely hair!” © 


(‘‘ All her own, Lil,” interpolated Alfred.) ‘‘I 
can tell that. And she has brown eyes, like 
mine. And your portrait is in this locket round 
her neck. When shall I see her really ?” 

‘‘Soon; I have told her about you. But oh, 
Lily, I am so unhappy with it all! I am the 
ae wretch in the world, I do he- 

eve! 

“Unhappy!” exclaimed Lily, bewildered by 
these alternations of feeling. ‘‘ Miserable! I 
don’t understand you, Alfred.” 

Indeed, she could not understand it. She 
jadged from her own feelings; to love and to 
be loved was to her imagination the highest con- 
dition of happiness. Earth contained no brighter 
lot , and if in the heaven and future life we be- 
lieve in and look forward to—all of us, I hope— 
some such bliss as the bliss of pure love is to be 
ours, there can be no better reward for living a 
good life. 

‘* You asked me to tell you my troubles,” said 
Alfred, a little sulkily, ‘‘and I told you: money. 
But you seem to have forgotten it already.” 

‘*T did, for a moment, my dear,” she replied, 
remorsefully ; ‘‘I forgot it in my delight at the 
news you have told me for and in the contempla- 
tion of your happiness,” 

‘‘ How can I be happy,” he grumbled, ‘‘ with 
such a trouble upon me? You do not know 
what it is, and how it weighs me down. How 
can I show my face to Lizzie when I am so 
pressed, and when I am in debt, and can’t pay ?” 

‘¢ And yet,” she said, out of her own goodness 
and unselfishness, ‘‘ you have brought me here 
for a holiday to-day, and I haye been thoughtless 
enough to come, and put you to expense, when I 
ought to have guessed you could not afford it?’ 

The very construction she placed upon it dis- 
played him in a generous light, which he so. lit- 
tle deserved that he felt inwardly ashamed of 
himself. 

‘‘How could you guess? I have kept my 
troubles to myself Why should I bother you 
with them? And it would be hard, indeed, if 
I could not give you a little pleasure now and 
then. It isn’t much I give you, Lil—not as 
much as I should like to. Until I saw Lizzie I 
had no one to love but you, and now, when eve 
thing might be so splendid with me, here am 
stumped because J am hard up. It’s too bad, 
that’s what it is—it’s too bad altogether; and 
‘just at the time that I have got the tip for the 
Cesarewitch, and could make a thousand pounds 
as safe as nails.” 

All this was Greek to Lily. She did not 
know what the “tip” or the Cesarewitch was, 
but she was too anxiously interested in Alfred's 
main trouble to go into details. 

‘*Ts it much money you want, Alfred ?” 

‘¢ No, not much, Lily.” 

‘‘ Why not ask grandfather—” 

But he interrupted her with sudden vehe- 
mence. 

“Lily!” he cried, ‘‘I forgot. Grandfather 
mustn't know any thing of this. Promise me.” 

‘‘T promise,” she answefed, readily; ‘‘ but 
why, Alfred ?” 

He dared not tell her the trath; he dared 
not say that his grandfather suspected him, and 
suspected him with just cause, he himself did 
not know whether it was suspicion or actual 
knowledge that caused his grandfather to be 
doubtful of him. Then how could he tell ber 
to what purpose her earnings were devoted? If 
she knew that, not only would she become ac- 
quainted with the shameful story of their father’s 
crime, but she might get to learn the story of the 
little iron box. 
it was he who had stolen the money, intending, 


She is as good as . 


For he was guilty of the theft; 
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of course, to replace it, and not knowing why it 
was hoarded up so carefully. 

As he satesilent now in the light of the beau- 
tiful day, with his trouble heavy upon him, and 
suffering from the remorse that is not born of 
repentance, all the circumstances of the theft 
spread themselves swiftly before him. The 
money had been stolen in just the way his grand- 
father had surmised in the interview that took 
place between them on the night of his mother’s 
death. He had seen his grandfather go often 
to the iron box, and he suspected that it con- 
tained money. One day, when his grandfather 
was not at home, he tried the cupboard in which 
the iron box was placed for safety, and found it 
locked. Seeing a key upon the mantel-shelf, 
and believing it to be the key of the iron box, he 
ran out of the room with it and took an im- 
pression of it, and from the impression had a 
false key made. Then, on the very night his 
grandfather had mentioned, he watched the old 
man out of the house, and took the iron box 
from the unlocked cupboard. He opened the 
box, and was taking the money from it when 
he heard a sound from the bed behind him. 
Turning, he saw his mother with her eyes open, 
as he thought, watching him. For a few mo- 
ments he could not stir, he was so dismayed ; 
but a sigh from his mother which was half a 
groan completely aroused him, and going to the 
bed, he found his mother asleep. Relieved, he 
completed the theft. This scene was always 
before his eyes when he was in trouble; when 
his money affairs were easy and he had safficient 
for the day, he rarely thought of it. He had 
quite made up his mind that, supposing his 
mother had been awake, he would have told her 
all—how that he had used money belonging to 
his employers, not for the first time; that it was 
imperative he should replace it; and that it was 
better to take for a time these savings, hoard- 
ed up by his grandfather for a then unknown 
purpose, rather than allow exposure to come. 
** Mother would have given me right,” he often 
thought, but he did not have the opportnnity of 
testing whether his thought was correct. All his 
life he was never to know whether his mother 
had gone down to the grave with the conscious- 
ra ars her son as well as her husband was a 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


ALFRED NEGLECTS THE WARNING OF DONT 
TOUCH ME, AND RUES IT. 


But, in a lame sort of way, he found justifi- 
cation for the act. He would not take the brand 
upon himself; fate and bad luck were to blame, 
not he. He took the money with the firm in- 
tention of replacing it, and with the conviction 
(by what sophistry gained Heaven only knows) 
that he would be able to do so; and he gave 
himself credit for his intention, as if it were an 
act performed. With part of the money he had 
backed horses to win a heavy stake, but his usu- 
al bad luck pursued him; in his vernacular, one 
horse was ‘‘pulled,” another was ‘‘scratched” 
an hour before the race, and others went wrong 
in all sorts of ways. But his heaviest stroke of 
bad luck, and one which almost maddened him 
at the time of its occurrence, was the disqualify- 
ing of a horse he had backed after it had actually 
won the race. This took place on a suburban 
race-course, where probably the finest cdllection 
in the world of blacklegs, thieves, and swindlers 
may be seen by any one interested in the species. 
It may be accepted as a fact that nearly every 
person who goes there goes with the intention 
of getting the best of his neighbor, if he can pos- 
sibly manage it; and Alfred was not one of the 
exceptions that proved the rule. His moral 
consciousness was as spotted as the morality of 
those he elbowed. ‘There were men who backed 
the favorites, who backed the jockeys’ mounts, 
who backed the stable (whichever one it might 
be), who backed their fancy, who backed the 
owners, who backed the issue of famous sires, 
who backed the prophets’ selections, and who 
laid out their money in accordance with a sys- 
tem. Many of them had private information of 
ench-and-such horses, and knew for a certainty 
that they must win—some from superior excel- 
lence of their own, some because their opponents 
were not going to try. Men of straw most of 
them; miserable crawlers through the crooked 
ways of life, striving to reach the heaven of 
their hopes by means of any species of roguery ; 
who will look their friends in the face, and lie 
deliberately ; who take the name of God in vain 
a dozen times an hour; whose hands and tongues 
are ready at any moment to filch and profane ; 
and in whose bad minds the noblest qualities of 
human nature are but themes for ribald jest. I 
who write these words am no purist; I am no 
more moral than my neighbors, I dare say; and 
I love pleasure almost as well as I love work. 
Temptations beset us all, at times, and not one 
of us is strong enough always to resist. I, as 
well as you, have had occasion to be sorry, and 
would, if I could, live over again some of the 
time that is past, and would strive to avoid slip- 
ping. I have deceived myself often, and have 
given myself credit for things which have result- 
ed from no merit that I possess. But I do not 
deceive myself when I say that I have a heart 
contempt for roguery and meanness, and that 
have a horror of blasphemy and the profaning 
of human and divinethings. And as at no open 
gatherings in the wide world can so much rogu- 
ery and knavery be seen as at some of these 
small race meetings (and in some large ones 
too), I think it a pity that they are encouraged 
by high authorities, whose position among the 
people is almost that of a teacher. 

Being at this suburban race meeting (having 
obtained the holiday by shamming illness), Al- 
fred at once set to work backing horses. He 
had in his pocket more than twenty pounds, the 
surplus of the money he had taken from the iron 
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box, and he had fully made up his mind that a 
great stroke of good luck was to come to him on 
this day, and that he would go home with a 
purse filled‘ with other persons’ losings. His 
plan of operations upon this occasion was a very 
simple one. He pursued the ‘‘ doubling” sys- 
tem—a system which undoubtedly would result 
in gain, if it could be carried out without stop- 
ping. In the first race he selected a horse and 
backed it for two pounds; the horse did not win. 
All the better for the next race, thought Alfred, 
as he walked about and studied on his race-card 
the string of horses that were next to compete. 


In this race he made his selection and backed 


his horse for four pounds. Again the horse 
came in among the rear division, and again Al- 
fred lost. He began to look anxious, and nerv- 
ously fingered the money in his pocket. Should 
he leave off and be contene with his losses? He 
fortified his faint heart with some brandy, and 
walked among the crowd to pick up information. 
No, he would go on; the odds were surely in his 
favor now. He had lost twice; he must win in 
the third venture. Up went the blackboard with 
the names of the horses for the third race. 
Among them was Never Despair. Acting upon 
an inspiration, Alfred backed Never Despair for 
eight pounds, and obtained the odds of five to 
one—that is, if Never Despair won, Alfred’s gain 
would be forty pounds. The horse did win. It 
was an exciting race between the favorite and 
Never Despair; and as the sporting writers said 
the next morning, Never Despair caught the 


favorite in the last stride and won by a short 


head. ‘‘ By ——!” muttered a man by Alfred’s 
side, ‘‘ Never Despair’s won, and I'm done for!” 
And then, with muttered oaths hanging about 
his white lips, the loser looked around, ready to 
pick a pocket. ‘* Hurrah!” cried Alfred, taking 
off his hat and waving it. ‘‘ Hurrah! Never 
Despair’s won!” But stopped suddenly, for fear 
that a mistake might occur, or that there might 
be something wrong with the horse, or that the 
jockey a be found a pound short in his 
weight. His first fear was dispelled by the a 
pearance of the number of Never Despair on the 
blackboard. Then Alfred, trembling with ex- 
citement, waited for the magic words which 
would proclaim that the jockey had passed his 
ordeal in safety, and that the race was really 
and truly won by the horse he had backed. The 
three or four minutes that intervened seemed to 
be three or four hours, and Alfred fretted and 
fumed, and dug his nails into his hands. At 
length came the magic cry from the saddling 
paddock, ‘‘ Allright!” ‘‘ Allright! all right!” 
screamed Alfred, and the recognized scouts took 
up the cry, passing it from list to list. Off scam- 
pered Alfred to get his forty pounds, and came 
away radiant, with eight five-pound notes and 
his own deposited stake of eight pounds clinched 
in his fist. ‘‘How much have I won?” he 
thought. On the first and second races he had 
lost six pounds. Six from forty, thirty-four. 
That was good; thirty-four pounds were not a 
bad day’s work. ‘‘I knew luck would tum,” 
said Alfred, exultantly. ‘‘I knew luck would 
turn! Letmesee. Thirty-four pounds a day— 
how much is that a year?” And began to reckon 
up his thousands, and look a long way ahead. 
He had now in his pocket nearly sixty pounds. 
He gave a shilling to an old gypsy woman, who 
detained him a few moments by telling him that 
a beautiful young lady with brown eyes was 
thinking of him at that moment. ‘‘ Of course 
she is,” exclaimed Alfred, merrily, breaking away 
from the fortune-teller with a laugh. ‘‘1 could 
have told you that, mother!” He was in the 
highest of spirits. ‘* What shall I buy for Liz- 
zie?” he thought. ‘I'll buy her a watch. And 
Lil, too, I mustn’t forget her. I want some new 
clothes myself. I'll buy that diamond ring young 
Shrewboy at the office wants to sell. He only 
asks twelve pounds for it, and it just fits my lit- 
tle finger. it sparkles like any thing! ‘here’s 
that money, too, I borrowed from the box: I 
must put it back.” If he had been wise, he 
ould not have indulged in these extravagant 
anticipations ; he would have been content with 
his winnings. But who ever knew a wise game- 
ster? He went to the best drinking bar on the 
race-course, and treated himself to a bottle of 
Champagne, and said to himself, as he drank it, 
that now his luck was in, and he would be a fool 
not to back it. He might go home that after- 
noon with two or three hundred pounds in his 
pee if he had a spark of courage in him. 
othing venture, nothing have. How had the 
leviathans of the ring made their money? First 
by luck, then by pluck. Why shouldn't he be 
one of them? Why should he not buy his own 
trap, have private boxes at the music-halls, wear 
diamond rings and diamond pins, and an Ulster 
coat down to his heels? Some of them had 
country houses and race-horses of their own, 
and ate and drank of the best ; as for Champagne, 
they might swim init. The iron was hot; now 
was the time to strike it. He would replace the 
money he had taken from the iron box, buy Liz- 
zie a gold watch and chain, and buy Lil a hand- 
some present too; the old man also should have 
something. Flushed and elated, he walked into 
thering. ‘The namesof the horses for the fourth 
race were being chalked on the blackboard. 
There were eleven runners—a large field, thought 
Alfred, but the odds will be all the greater. The 
blackboard being hoisted, he ticked off on his 
card the names of the horses that were to run. 
By a strange chance one was named Don’t Touch 
Me. There was nothing very singular in this 
appellation; as a matter of fact you will find in 
the sporting papers of to-day a list of outlawed 
horses, among which you will see such names as 
Bird of Prey, Phryne, Roll Call, I Must Not 
Touch It, and others as significant. “Now this 
horse, that Alfred was disposed to back directly 
he saw that it was among the runners, carried 
its own recommendation with it. Don’t Touch 
Me was a sufficiently fair warning for any horse 


to carry, never mind how lightly it was weighted ; 
bat Alfred fancied it as it took its preliminary 
canter. ‘‘ It will walk in,” he heard some one 
say, ‘‘and it belongs to So-and-so,” mentioning 
the name of one of the ‘‘knowing ones” of the 
turf. How these persons earn the distinctive 
title of the ‘‘ knowing ones” there is no neces- 
sity hereeto inquire; it can scarcely be b 
the exercise of the cardinal virtues, whic 
pagans declared to be justice, prudence, tem- 
perance, and fortitude, although the second 
named—prudence—bears a wide and various 
meaning, and they might lay claim to it in the 
interests of self. However it was, there stood 
Don’t Touch Me on the blackboard, and there 
before his eyes cantered Don’t Touch Me on the 
turf, with a celebrated jockey on its back. ‘*‘ I'll 
back it for every shilling I’ve got in my pocket,” 
thought Alfred, ‘‘and make a good haul.” But 
he would make sare that he was right. How? 
By one of those foolish superstitions which 
gamblers believe in. He wrote the names of 
the eleven runners on eleven pieces of paper, 
folded them separately, and shook them together 
in his pocket. ‘‘ Now,” he said, “if I draw 
Don’t Touch Me, that will settle it.” He put 
in his hand, and drew one of the folded pieces of 
paper. Opening it, he read Don’t Touch Me, 
and that settled it. ‘‘It’s the favorite,” he 
said, almost aloud in his excitement, as he con- 
sulted the lists, and saw that Don't Touch Me 
was quoted at three to one; ‘‘ it’s the favorite, 
and it’s sure to win!” Down went his money. 
Not all with one man. One man might not be 
able to pay him so large a sum when the race 
was over. Sohe invested twenty pounds with one, 
ten with another, five with another, until he had 
pyt all he had upon Don’t Touch Me. He stood 
together to win about a hundred and seventy 
unds. He selected ‘‘ safe men” to bet with. 
n some lists, kept by men who looked remarka- 
bly like coster-mongers with a polish on, the odds 
against Don’t Touch Me were quoted at four, 
five, and even six to one; but Alfred knew that 
these worthies were welchers, and not all their 
seductive offers, not all their flattering ‘‘ Now, 
then, captain, what d’ye want to back? Any 
odds on outsiders! Give it a name, captain. 
What ‘ll you put a fiver on ?” could tempt him. 
He knew the ropes better than that; he knew 
that these capitalists, whose stock in trade con- 
sisted of a bit of chalk, a piece of deal‘wood, a 
stool, a printed placard, and a stump of a lead- 
pencil, were swindlers, who were allowed to rob 
with the policeman looking on. Truly, if Justice 
is blind, the law that is supposed to lead to it has 
acastinitseye. Having made his great venture, 
Alfred went to look at the horse that carried it. 
It was a noble-looking animal, in splendid con- 
dition, fit to run for a man’s life. Just behind 
it, making its way leisurely to the starting-post, 
was a horse named the Cunning One. Alfred 
laughed as he noted the difference between the 
two horses. He was in the inclosure where the 
swells were, having, after his winnings on Never 
Despair, paid for that privilege; and as he 
laughed now he heard, “ I'll take a thousand to 
thirty.” ‘‘Ill give it to you,” was the answer 
of a book-maker ; ‘‘a thousand to thirty against 
the Cunning One!” ‘Turning, Alfred saw the 
man who had taken the bet—a tall, thin, languid 
swell, who drawled his words out as if speaking 
were a labor. A thick mustache covered his 
lips, or something might have been seen in the 
expression on them that would have given the 
lie to his apparently unconcerned and drawling 
manner. ‘‘There’s thirty pounds clean thrown 
away,” thought Alfred, with a look of contempt 
at the languid swell; ‘‘a nice fly chap he is to 
back such a horse as the Cunning One. It’s 
only fit for a scavenger’s cart.” Away went the 
horses to the starting-post ; there was a difficulty 
in getting a fair start, each jockey trying to 
‘“‘jockey” the others. Full twenty minutes 
elapsed, the while a very Babel of sound, cre- 
ated by the hoarse strong voices of the betting 
men, kept the fever of excitement to boiling- 
point. Again and again the cry ‘‘ They’re off!” 
was raised, and again and again came the mild 
addendum, ‘‘ No; another false start.” During 
this time Alfred heard nothing, saw nothing, but 
the horses; he had staked his all upon Don’t 
Touch Me, and it was upon that horse of all of 
them that he fixed his attention. The jockey’s 
colors were pink; those of the jockey of the 
Cunning One were saffron. Alfred noticed that 
both these horses were kept comparatively cool 
and quiet by their riders while the false starts 
were being made. This was all in Alfred’s fa- 
vor; and he remarked it with satisfaction, and 
said, ‘‘ It’s all right, it’s all right! Don’t Touch 
Me is sure of the race.” But his face is pale 
with suffering, notwithstanding. How he wished 
it was all over! ‘‘I won’t put another shilling 
on,” he said; ‘‘when the race is over I'll go 
straight home.” At length the horses were com- 
ing together, and a straight line of variegated 
color was seen. ‘‘It will be a start this time,” 
said some one, and the next moment the flag 
drops again, and ‘‘They’re off! They're off!” 
burst from a thousand throats. The bell rings 
to prove that this time it is not a false alarm. 
Before the horses had gone a hundred yards 
Alfred saw the pink jacket of Don’t Touch Me 
and the saffron jacket of the Cunning One in the 
rear. ‘* All the better,” he thought; for it was 
a two-mile race, and it was good policy to save 
the wind of the horses that were intended to win 
until the final struggle. On they came, rushing 
like the wind past the grand stand, and although 
no great distance separated them, saffron and 
pink were the absolute last. The race was being 
run at a great pace. Alfred was ablaze with ex- 
citement. The horses were lost for a few mo- 
ments behind a great clump of bushes on the oth- 
er side of the course, and when they reappeared 
the aspect of affairs was changed. The horse 
that had made the running had dropped behind, 
and one or two others also were at the tails of 
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Don't Touch Me and the Cunning One. A 
mile and a quarter of the race was run, and 
these two horses were held in with wrists of 
steel, while the riders sat as if they grew out of 
their saddles. Another horsé dropped behind, - 
not because Don't Touch Me and the Cunning 
One were making an effort to get to the front, 
but because it was pumped out, and had had 
enough. Now they are coming into the straight 
run home. ‘‘A monkey to a pony on pink and 
saffron !” shouts a book-maker ; ‘‘a monkey to a 
pony, first past the post!” He is right in his 
Judgment. ‘The final struggle is not yet come, 
but a slight effort on the part of the jockeys en- 
ables Don’t Touch Me and the Cunning One to 
thread through their horses and come to the 
front. _ Alfred clinches his teeth, and his fingers 
work into his palms and his lips twitch convul- 
sively. Nearer and nearer they come, increasing 
in every stride the distance between themselves 
and their competitors. Within five hundred 
yards from the winning-post they are neck and 
neck. ‘‘ Pink wins!” ‘‘Saffron wins!” ‘‘Saffron’s 
beat!” ‘‘ Pink's done!” These words are yelled 
out frantically, and Alfred suffers a martyrdom. 
Suddenly the jockey of Don’t Touch Me touches 
his horse slightly with his spur, and the noble 
creature bounds to the front, gaining a full half 
length on the Cunning One. But the Cunnjng 
One’s jockey raises his whip, and recovers his 
lost ground. ‘Then ensues a grand struggle, ev- 
ery foot of ground being contested. They might 
be struggling for dear life, or for something dearer. 
Alfred follows them with his wild eyes. They 
pass like a flash of lightning, so close together 
that he does not know whether he has won or 
lost. His agony is increased by the conflicting 
cries, ‘‘'The Cunning One wins!" ** Don’t Touch 
Me wins!" Which is right? A calm voice says, 
*‘T'll bet fifty to one that pink came in first ;" 


and the speaker receives a swift gratefal look 


from Alfred. What an age it seems before the 
blackboard is hoisted that proclaims the winner! 
Here itis at last. Hurrah! hurrah! The num- 
bers proclaim Don't Touch Me first, the Cunning 
One second. Alfred gives a great sigh of relief ; 
his heart was almost bursting ; he wipes his fore- 
head, and looks round with a triumphant air. 
The horse he backed has won the race, and he 
wins a hundred and seventy pounds. He sees 
the man from whom he has to receive the largest 
stake, and he walks toward him in an apparently 
unconcerned manner. ‘The man is studying his 
book with a serious air. This man has a bulbous 
face, and every knob on it is aflame, so that it 
looks like a mountain dotted with signal fires. 
Many of the people are eagerly canvassing the 
race; some are radiant, some are despairing. 
Here is one man tearing betting-tickets with his 
teeth, and flinging the pieces away bavagely. 
Here is another, shouting exultantly to an ac- 
quaintance, “‘ Nipped him this time, Jo! I put 
atenner on!) Here is another, scowling at every 
face that meets his gaze. Here is one who stag- 
gers like a drunken man, but who nevertheless 
has not tasted =f oa this day. Alfred has no 
eye for any of these; despair, joy, exultation, 
remorse surge around him, and he dees not heed 
them. He thinks of himself only, and burns with 
impatience to hear the magic cry ‘“ All right!” so 
that he may claim his winnings. Five minutes 
pass, and no signal comes from the saddling pad- 
dock that it ¢s all right. What can be the mean- 
ing of the delay? Another minute, and another 
and another pass—and then comes a cry from 
the paddock, ‘‘ Don’t pay! an objection!” The 
scouts take up the cry, and it is all over the field 
in an instant. ‘Don’t pay!” ‘‘ Don’t pay!” 
rings from one end to another; the book-makers 
shut.their books, and look impenetrable; the ex- 
cited backers of Don’t Touch Me present their 
tickets for payment to the keepers of the list 
outside the ring, and all the satisfaction they get 
is, ‘Don’t you hear? there's an objection.” The 
curses, the oaths, are dreadful to hear. Alfred 
is dazed for a moment. It is not pdssible that 
the cup can be dashed from his lips! He also 
staggers like a drunken man, and a sickening 
feeling comes upon him. ‘‘ What's the objec- 
tion ?” he asks of a book-maker, in a tone that 
sounds strange in his own ears. His lips are 
white, his limbs are trembling, his heart sinks 
within him. ‘‘ Don’t Touch Me won the such- 
and-such Cup a month ago,” is the answer; 
‘‘incurred a penalty of five pounds, and did not 
carry it. ‘The stewards are settling the dispute 
now. We shall know in a few minutes, but the 
Cunning One will get it.’’ The feeling that is 
upon Alfred is like the fear that comes to some 
men whose lives have been ill spent, and who 
have not many minutes to live. He walks about, 
and hears vaguely the indignant comments of the 
backers of Don’t Touch Me, and the hopeful an- 
ticipations of the backers of the Cunning One. 
What is one man’s meat is another man's poison. 
A partisan of Don't Touch Me is especially noisy. 
“* Strike me blind,” he cries, ‘if it isn’t a plant! 
The owner didn’t back the horse for a shilling. 
He stands in with the owner of the Cunning 
One; and if the Cunning One gets the race, as 
he’s sure to, they'll divide four thousand between 
them.”” How the objection is settled is not 
known until after the next race is run, and then 
& notice is stuck up that Don’t Touch Me is dis- 

ualified, and that the race is awarded to the 

unning One. ‘Thus Don’t Touch Me justifies the 
warning that lies in his name, and thus Alfred’s 
castle once more crumbles into dust, and he 
is robbed of his money. ‘‘ What a fool I was,” 
he groans, ‘‘not to have been content with my 
winnings on Never Despair! What an idiot to 
back a horse with such a name!” He sees the 
warning now, and, almost blind with despair, 
stumbles against people, and is pushed aside 
roughly. But he himself is not to blame, not 
he. Fate is against him; ill luck follows him. 
Who could have foreseen such a calamity as this? 
If it had not been for this piece of deliberate vil- 
lainv—for so he settled in his mind that it was— 
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he would have been able to make reparation for 
his fault, and to be kind to those he loved. ‘I 
did it all for them,” he groans. ‘The pieces of 
paper with the names of the horses written upon 
them are still in his pocket. He puts in his 
hand, and draws the Cunning One. ‘If I 
hadn’t been so hasty!” he thinks. ‘I oughtn’t 
to have settled it the first draw. If I had only 
tried a second time! I could have got a thon- 
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sand pounds to thirty, as that swell did! [ 
should have had two thousand pounds in my 
pocket this minute! And I could have done so 
much good with the money—for Lil and Lizzie 
and allofus! Fool that [ was! fool that I was!” 
and so staggers away, and in these miserable re- 
pinings passes the day and the night that follows, 
[TO nF CONTINUED.) 


STEAMING AND PUNTING ON 
THE THAMES. 


UR pretty engraving illustrates a new feat- 

ure that has sprung up within the last few 
years in the river amusements of England, and 
which, it is highly probable, will not be long in 
finding its way to our own shores. Where, until 
latelv, a grim.little tug-barge was the only steam- 
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vessel that disturbed the quiet waters, there are 
now dozens of miniature pleasure steamers, puft- 


ing, panting, and whizzing away as though ut- 


terly and hopelessly asthmatic. Queer little 
craft they look—craft of all shapes, from the 
trim, slim little mahogany vessel with every thing 
built in proportion, and a chinney like a black- 
ened pea-shooter, to the stout, plethoric, untidy 
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‘“tub,” with a boiler that looks too big for it, and 
bodes evil for its bottom. It is certainly very 
luxurious to steam along in one of these, passing 
the dainty outriggers and canoes with a disdain- 
ful snort, as though in revenge for the times of 
yore when they shot by you struggling against 
the stream with a ‘‘ tub” Aut of cousins, and past 
swift currents hitherto connected with half an 
honr’s labor; but still there is . charm in the 
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** old style” which we can not find in the ‘‘ new,” 
and had we the choice, we are not sure that we 
would not prefer that broad, slow-going, labo- 
rious punt in our engraving to the swift little 
“iron fish” in the background. We have heard 
of an elopement in a tug-boat, but we ask our 
readers has any one been ever known to flirt in 
a steam-launch? Why not, after all? Is not 
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this the age of coal? It will give an idea of the 
taste that has developed of late years for these 
toy steamers, when we mention that within the 
last three years one firm in London has turned 
out upward of 150 of. these steam-launches. 
Apart from pleasure purposes, these steamers are 
of great utility to exploring expeditions; and 
when attached to a yacht, as they can be easily 
hoisted on deck, are always ready for use. ‘To 
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merchant vessels they are, of course, invaluable, 
more especially as the mechanism is so simple 
that any one. with a slight knowledge of en- 
gineering is able to mannge them. In conelu- 
sion, we may say that a launch capable of con 
veying thirty people will stenm eight miles rn 
hour on a consumption of half a hundred-weigk: 
of coal. 
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Knitted and Netted Secciees Fics. 1-3, —— 


Tus fanchon is knit plain with red and white ree 
worsted and coarse steel knitting-needles in rounds 
going backward and forward, and is trimmed with 
foundation figures of red worsted. (Fig. 2 shows a 
full-sized section of the foundation.) The fanchon 
is trimmed on the outer edge with a box-pleated net- 
ted ruche and with worsted balls, and is closed with 
buttons and cord loops. Cut of net one piece twen- 
ty inches square, which is rounded off on ‘one corner 
as shown by Fig. 1 (which shows the fanchon opened 
out). With white worsted and steel knitting-needles 
make a foundation to suit the length of one crosswise 
edge of the pattern, and on this foundation work al- 
ways alternately eight rounds with white and two 
rounds with red worsted, to suit the shape of the pat- 





Fig. 1.—Crocuet 
JACKETS, Ficuus, 


Gig. +.—MANNER OF CROCHETING ON NeETTED FOUNDATION 
FOR FRINGE, 


Fic. 3.—Fuxu Size. 


tern. Having finished two 
such parts, baste them on 
each other so that the red 
strips form squares as 
shown by the illustration. 
Work the foundation fig- 
ures on the foundation 
as shown by the il- 
lustration, trim 
the outer edge 

with the netted 

ruche, which is 
worked like theruche 


Fig. 2.—Ksitrep Loorrp Bor- Of the hat for girl from 
DER FOR Grrt’s Hoop anp 4 to 6 years old, page 


Bor’s Car.—{See Page 656.] 696. —_ Instead of trim- 
ming the foundation with 


point Russe figures, it 
may be trimmed with worsted balls (see Fig. 3). 


Trimming and Fringe for Hoods, Jackets, or KyNitrep 
Sontags, ete., Figs. 1-6. FounDATION oF 


Fig. 1.—Crocuet Borprr. Work this border with white FaNcnon witn 
or colored zephyr worsted on a foundation of the requisite Fianres. 
length in four rounds, as follows: Ist round.—Always alter- Fouru Size. 
nately 1 sde. on the next foundation st., 1 ch. ; with the lat- 
ter pass over 1 foundation st. 2d round. —* 1 sc. on the next sde., stretch 
the loop on the needle to a length of three-eighths of an inch, 1 se, on ‘the sec- 
ond following sde., pass over 4 st., 12 de. on the following ch., between these 
always | ch. ; in working these 12 ae stretch each loop on the needle so that 
the first and last de, are each three-quarters of an inch long, the two middle de. 
each an inch and a quarter Icng, and the de. between these are graduated in 
length as shown by Fig. 1; then pass over 4 st., 1 sc. on the next sdc., stretch 
the loops on the needle to a length of three-eighths of an inch, pass over 3 st. 
8d round.— > 1 sc. on the next sc., 1 ch., 1 sde. on the following sc., 1 ch., 
8 sdc. separated each by 1 ch. on the next 3 de., 2 ch., 5 sdé. separated each 
by 2 ch. on the next 5 dc., 2 ch., 3 sdc. separated each by 1 ch. on thé next 
8 de., 1 ch., 1 sdce. on the next sc., 1 ch. 4th round.—On each sdc. 1-sc., after each sc. 1 ch., 
stretch the loop on the needle three-quarters of an inch Jong and 2 ch. ; } pass over the sc. of the 
preceding round in the hollow between two scallops, 

Fig. 2.—Kwitrep Loop Borver. ‘This border is worked crosswise with zephyr worsted, al- 
ternately with a single and a three or four fold thread of worsted and very céarse steel or fine 
wooden needles, which should be pointed at the ends, 
ns follows: With a single thread make a foundation 
of £ st. and knit one round all purled. ‘Then, paving 
no attention to the single threhd, lay on the three. 
fold worsted strand and kuit one loop ronnd as f 1: 
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lig. 2.—Orren-work Crocutt ©viten roe 
JACKETS, Capes, ETC.—FUuLt Sin. 
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Fig. 8.—SHr_LL CrRocuet STITCH FOR Fcueth. 
Carrs, ETC.—FULL Size, 
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Fig. 8. —NETTED AND CROCHET FRINGE 
FOR JACKETS, ETC.—FoLt Size. 
(See Fig. 4.] 
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Fig. 1.—Knitrep AND CrocHeEetT 
J°aNCHON.—OPENED OUT. 
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Fig. 3.—Sectrion oF Kyittev Foun- 
DATION FOR G1IRL’s JACKET.—FULL 
Sizz. —[See Figs. 1 and 2, Page 652. ] 
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lows: 1 p., place a netting mesh seven-eighths of an 


See SE 


= ~ mS ot inch broad before the needle, form a loop, w inding the 
o} . a ’ P; } 
os I eae an yy worsted strand from underneath up around the mesh 
nF ; SSS once, 1 p. and repeat this twice, so that three loops 


are formed. Push the st, on the needle to the oppo- 
site end, and with the single thread before left unno- 
ticed knit one round plain. Turn the work, draw the 
netting mesh out of the loops, lay it on at the back of 
the needle, and with the threefold worsted strand knit 
one loop round all plain. Again push the st. to the 
opposite end of the needle, knit with the single thread 
one round purled, and repeat the last four rounds until 
the trimming has gained the requisite length. 

Figs. 3-6.— Netrep ann Crocuet FRINGES. 
Both of these fringes are worked with zephyr worsted 
in two different colors. For the fringe shown by 
Fig. 3 first work for the netted foundation with col- 





Borprer ror Hoops, 
LTc.—FuLu S1ZE. 

















Fig. 6.—MANNBR OF CROCHETING ON NETTED Founpatic: 
FOR FrinGE, Fic. 5.—Fvutu Size, 


ored worsted (violet in the 
original) on a netting mesh 
seven-eighths of an inch 
in circumference fifteen 
rounds on a founda- 
tion thread of the 
same worsted.— 
Then turn the 
work so that 
the foundation 
thread is turned 
downward, and cro- 
chet, with worsted of 
another color (white in 
the original) as shown 
by Fig. 4 on the under 
row of stitches, the Ist 
round.—Always 1 sc. on the thread bars at both sides of 
each knot of the second netted round, after these 2 sc. 
always 9 ch. In the second round draw through each 
ch. scallop underneath the next knot of the following net- 
ted round and crochet 2 sc. separated by 9 ch. on the 
scallop, then always 9 ch. For the sake of distinctness, 
Fig. 4 shows the last ch. scallop of the first round above 
the corresponding knot of the netting. The remaining 
rounds are worked like the 2d round, but, as shown by Fig. 4, only draw 
through underneath the netted knot, ‘and crochet on those ch. scallops of 
the preceding round which were crocheted after every 2 sc. side by side; 
the ch. scallops between every two and two such sc. are left unnoticed, and 
form free loops. Finally, set on the fringe strands. ‘To-do this take a 
worsted thread twelve inclies and seven- eighths long, fold it double, lay the 
loop around one st. of the last netted round, work 5 ch., and draw the 
thread ends through the last ch. For the fringe shown by Figs. 5 and 6 
work the netted foundation first also, working with zephyr worsted (white in 
the original) on a netting mesh seven-eighths of an inch in circumference 
twelve rounds on a foundation thread of the requisite length. Turn the 
foundation thread downward, and crochet with the-same worsted the Ist round.—Always 1 sc. on 
the thread bars at both sides of each knot of the:2d netted round, then always 9 ch. 2d round.— 
With worsted of another color, like the first round, but the thread bars of the netting, on which 
1 sc. each was worked (see arrow-head on Fig. 6), are drawn through the ch. scallops of the pre- 
ceding round,-so that those ch. scallops lie back of the sc., as shown by Fig. 6. Crochet the remain- 
ing rounds in a similar manner, alternating with 
the colors of the worsted, however. Finally, knot 
the fringe tassels into the stitches of tlie last net- 
ted round, as shawn by Fig. 5. 





Fig. 1.—Cross Crocurt 
STITCH FOR JACKETS, Capus, 
ETC.—FULt Size. 


. 2 and 3. | 






Pat 


Fig. 3.—SpcTion 
oF KNITTED 
FOUNDATION OF 
l'ANCHON WITH 
WooLren BAL. 
_FULL Size. 
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Fig. 4.—Srction or Knitrep BorDER For 
Girt’s Jacket.—[Sce Figs. 1 and 2, Page 652. 
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Fig. 6.—Netrep AND CrocHET FRINGE 
FOR JACKETS, ETC.—FoLi Size. 


Fig. 4.-~Prqu’ Crocnet STITCH ror JACKETS, 
(See Hig. 8.] 


Capea, ETC.—Fc3e Sizx, 
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* crochet Stitches for Jackets, Capes, 
Sontags, etc., Figs. 1-4. : 
See illustrations on page 661. 


Turse crochet stitches are varieties of the or- 
dinary Tunisian or Afghan stitch (see general di- 
rections on first page), and are worked, like the 
latter, in rounds going backward and forward, 
two of which always form one pattern row. 

Fig. 1.—Cross CrocHET STITCH. 
is worked with zephyr or tapestry worsted in two 
different colors, laying‘on the threads anew by 
means of a cross knot at the beginning and end 
of each round. Work the first pr. as in the Tu- 
nisian or Afghan stitch. In taking up the st. in 
the first round of the second pr. always cross 2 
st. of the preceding pr. as shown by the illustra- 
tion, drawing the second st. through the first st., 
and taking up first one st. from the second st., 
which if drawn through, and then also take up 
one st. from the first st. In the second round 
of this pr. cast off the st. of the preceding round. 
These two pr. are continually repeated ; the 
crossed st. should be transposed as shown by 
the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—Oren-worK CROCHET STITCH WITH 
Kwitrep Founpation. This stitch is crochet- 
ed with colored zephyr worsted, and furnished 
with a foundation of white split zephyr worsted, 
all knit plain, in rounds going backward and for- 
ward. A lining of wool or silk may be substi- 
tuted for this foundation. On a ch. foundation 
crochet the Ist round.—Take up one st. from 
each foundation st. 2d round.—Always alter- 
nately cast off together 3 st. of the preceding 
round with 1 st., 3 ch. (see illustration). In the 
first round of every following pr. always take up 
the st. from the ch. of the preceding round. 

Fig. 8.—SHELL Crocuet STITCH. On a foun- 
dation of the requisite length crochet the Ist 
round.—Always alternately on the next foun- 
dation st. one shell, and take up 1 st. from the 
following foundation st., for each shell take up 2 
st. separated by 1 t. t.0., work them off together, 
drawing the thread through once, and work 1 ch., 
which remains on the needle. 2d round.—Cast 
off each st. on the needle, drawing the thread 
through once. On the first round of each fol- 
lowing pr. take up the st. from the st. of the pre- 
ceding pr., as shown by Fig. 3., so that the shells 
alternate. 

Fig. 4.—P1qu% Crocuer Stitcu. The first 
pattern row of this stitch is worked in the ordi- 
nary Tunisian stitch. In the first round of every 
pr. in taking up the st. always insert the needle 
in the back vein of each st. of the first round, 
and in the back vein of each st. of the second 
round of the preceding pr., as shown by the ar- 
row-head on Fig. 4. In the second round of 
each pr. cast off the st. as in the Tunisian stitch. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Op SupsorisEr.—Plain waists have gone out of 
fashion. Basques will be more worn this winter than 
any other corsage. There will also be many polo- 
naises. The pleated blouse-waists will be made of 
silk, cashmere, and alpaca. Ruffles, linen collars, and 
Dias neck-ties will all continne in vogue. You should 
have a basque, an apron, and a richly trimmed skirt 
made of yoar black silk. 

Youna, nor Orp.—Your blue fringe will look well 
on a gray delaine or cashmere or black silk dress, pro- 
vided the drese is trimmed with pleatings or bands 
faced and piped with blue. Make your black alpaca 
by directions given in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 84, Vol. V. Blue is not very popular this season. 
The peacock blues tinged with green, or else deep 
sapphire blue lighted up with facings of pale sky blue, 
are the choice of blue dresses. 

Box 160.—Make your beautiful Irish poplin with 
kilt-pleated back breadths, and kilting, bias gathered 
ruffles, velvet bands, and an apron on the front. The 
basque should have velvet piping, vest, and cuffs of 
a darker shade than the drees. For your traveling 
dress get bronze instead of gray, as it is more fashion- 
able. Cashmere is the proper fabric. You can get it, 
single width, at from 65 cents to$1a yard. Trim with 
bias gros grain bands, kilt pleating, and fringe.—Borax 
will improve your black silk. Press with a half-cold 
fron on the wrong side. 

M. P. 8.—To your plain round waist add a false 
basque and belt. A vest of black velvet is also added 
to such waists. 

A Sussonisrz.—Get single-width cashmere and an 
all-wool empress cloth for your daughter of fifteen. 
Grave, quiet, neutral tints, réséda and bronze, olive 
and peacock, will be worn by girls of her age instead 
of more brilliant colors. There is a dark, almost in- 
visible, claret-color, called grenat (or garnet), that is 
becoming to her. Make one suit with a polonaise, 
the waist lined with flannel, and the trimming velvet 
bands. Let the other have a vest-basque and over- 
skirt. A black or gray cashmere sacque with cape is 
the wrap for her, and a black velvet hat with curled 
brim, wing, and ostrich tips curled across the crown 
from left to right. One of the inexpensive silks would 
make her a tasteful dress for small parties. There are 
very pretty striped silks for $1 25a yard. Get stripes 
of even width. A tour of the furnishing stores will 
give you further information. 

Musa.—Braided cashmere suits will not be as fash- 
fonable as embroidered suits. Read answer just given 
to “A Subscriber.” 

A. M. C.—Make a black serge suit by Loose Polo- 
naise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V., and 
’ trim with side pleatings and bias bands of the same 
edged with cords, or else piping folds of gros grain 
silks. A girl of seventeen should wear her front hair 
in a Pompadour roll, and make the back into a single- 
plait chatelaine. Blouses with regular box-pleats, or 
else bias bands stitched on perpendicularly, are much 
worn, and are suitable for alpaca. 

Cuaries H.—It is too soon to speak positively of 
fashions for gentlemen, but we believe there will be 
very little change. Invisible striped goods will still be 
worn. 

Mary.—Your dress is rather bright for a street suit; 
so you must make a short skirt, plain waist, and coat 
sleeves of the material, and get enough darker merino 
for a sleeveless basque, an over-skirt, and pleatings for 
aoe eT lower skirt. This will soften the red 
an e it leas conspicuous, The pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V., will be a good guide for you. 


This stitch | 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Mrs. J. T. B.—We can not give addresses in this 
column. 

C. A. B.—Moieten the soles of your shoes to keep 
them from squeaking. 

Hastx.—Make your black alpaca by description giv- 
en ‘in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 84, Vol. V., and 
your brown silk by a model described in Bazar No. 38, 
Vol. V. Get bronze or réséda cashmere for your win- 
ter suit. French twists are very little worn. Plaited 
coils,and chatelaines of a single plait, are more fash- 
fonable. 

Frances C.—Your idea of retrimming your skirt 
with your over-skirt is good. You must gather hints 
for making from the detailed descriptions given in the 
New York Fashions of the last four or five numbers 
of the Bazar. The most novel costumes imported are 
without over-skirts; but polonaises and over-skirts of 
the various shapes we have already described will con- 
tinue in fashion at least one season longer, and per- 
haps more. 

Mornzr.—Sacques will still be worn by small girls. 
The cape with sacque is imported also. It is warm, 
but clumsy-looking and old-womanish. 

Hartriz.—We have not the pattern you want. Polo- 
naises will be worn of velvet, camel’s-hair, cashmere, 
and various woolen stuffs, though they are not the 
best garments for silk suits, For the latter read New 


-York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 88 and 39, Vol. V. QGui- 


pure lace is used on the richest silks and velvets. 
Beaded passementerie is the proper heading for it.—A 
lady should certainly not leave the gentleman who has 
accompanied her home, but entertain him until he 
takes his departure. 

Jnniz.—A sleeveless polonaise of black cashmere, 
showing gray sleeves like your skirt, would make your 
suit stylish, and need not be expensive. 

Sistze.—A felt hat with aloping crown, wide repped 
ribbon band, and curled ostrich tip will be stylish for 
your sister at boarding-Achool. ‘ 

Grow Ee.—You will find minute descriptions of silk 
dresses in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 40, Vol. 
V.—The hair is now worn in puffs directly on top of 
the head. 

Mra M. A. C.—Velveteen will be very little worn this 
winter. Black cashmere mantles are the fall wraps for 
ladies in second mourning. Black skirts will continue 
to be worn under colored over dresses. The white po- 
lonaise suit will be in good taste. Read descriptions 
of round hats in New York Fashions of Bazar Nos, 89 
and 40, of Vol. V.—The Bazar does not make purchases 
for its readers.—Large white plumes will not be fash- 
ionably worn. The Bazar has given several patterns 
of dressing-gowns, wrappers, etc., both in the Supple- 
ment and also among its cut paper patterns. 

Miss J. L. W.—For evening dresses read description 
of a ball dress in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 89, 
Vol. V. 

Oup Ferenv.—Kilt pleats on dress skirts all turn one 
way. Two and a half or three yards of cashmere 
make the sacque and cape, or double cape. Line the 
upper cape with farmer's satin, the lower one with red 
flannel. We can furnish you a cut paper pattern of 
this garment. Braiding and embroidery are both 
worn, and either will be guitable for your baby’s cloak. 

Mitumer.—Round hats will be worn again. Milli- 
ners decry them, as they do every season, but they are 
eo becoming and convenient that ladies will not relin- 
quish them. There are several new shapes, all of 
which have been described in the New York Fashions 
of late numbers of the Bazar. 
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A Prorrraste Investuxnt. —The Wilson Under- 
Feed Sewing Machine combines in a more perfect 
degree than any other the requirements of a first-class 
machine. This is the unanimous verdict of the thou- 
sands of families who are using them, and its success 
is unprecedented in the history of sewing machines. 
Although it costs fully as much to make as any other, 
the manufacturer sells direct to the people; but as the 
company belong to no “ Bing’ or combination to 
keep up prices, they can afford to sell at a much less 
price. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, and in 
all other cities in the United States. The company 
want agents in country towns.—(Com.) 





Facts For THE Lapies.—Mrs. M. L. THom- 
as, Middletown, N. Y., has used in dreas-making 
nearly every machine invented, and finds Wheel- 
er & Wilson’s Lock-Stitch the only one fit for 
women’s use, for ease of operation, simplicity of 
make, and beauty of work. See the new Improve- 
ments and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. —[Com. ] 








DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 


SazatToca Sprixnes, New York, is unsurpassed in the 
treatment of Lune, Femace, and CuRronio Diseases. 
Turkish, Russian Klectro-Thermal, and Sulpbur-Air 
Baths, ydropath , Vacuum Treatment, 
Cor caine rene Ren. T. Le Cuyles, D.D., and Tayler 
y op Jan os yler, D.D., and Tayler 
Lywis, LE-D.—{Com.] ; 





Coreats & Co.’s Casnuere Bouquet Soar is an il- 
lustration of popularity which is deserved. It has 
been welcomed to the toilets of the ladies, and sheds 
its perfume in many a household of America. Its name 
is synonymous with fragrance.—[{Com.] 





Use Dooley’s Yeast Powder if you relish light, sweet, 
wholesome Biscuits, Rolls, Pastry, etc. Yuur Grocer 
selis it. Full weight and strength.—_{Com.] 





—_ 





Copying Wurrt..—B 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


the means of the newly in- 


from the Snpplement with the greatest ease. .This 
Wheel ia eqnally nseful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themeelves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LL DRUGGISTS sell PERRY'S 


MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 
because it is reliable. 


——— -— —__— ——— 


FALL and WINTER SAMPLES now READY. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 
household use, at five per cent. upon cost of article. 
Information in regard to styles, with circular, upon ap- 
paceeen: If samples are wanted, inclose eight Postage 
tampa. Is permitted to refer to Rev. O. B. vroching- 
ham; E. O. Flagg, D.D.; J. E. Cossart, with Arnol 
Constable, & Co.; C. C. Merchant, with A. T. Stewart 
& Co.; G. Hoven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
Mrs. C. G THOMSON, 835 Fifth Ave., N. Y; 











OPENING. 
Aeaoe® CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Cor. Broadway and Nineteenth St, N. Y., 
Having completed their addition, are now offering 
their 
FALL IMPORTATIONS. 
DRESS GOODS 
in all the latest fabrics, comprising 
CACHEMIR SICILIEN, Plain and Brocaded, 
(Styles strictly confined to this house). 
IRISH AND FRENCH POPLINS. 
CARMELITE CASHMERES, 
CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTHS. 
DRAP DE NICE, MERINOES, CACHEMIRS. 


PLAIN, FANCY, and RICHLY BROCADED SILKS, 
(in all the Newest Colorings). 


DAMASK CREPRELINES (all Silk). 


BLACK SILKS IN ALL THE LEADING MAKES. 
: TRIMMIN: 


@ AND CLOAKING VELVETS. 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, AND HDKFS. 
INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR and CASHMERE SHAWLS. 
MOURNING GOODS. 

WHITE GOODS, LINENS, HOSIERY. 
UNDERWEAR. 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, AND QUILTS. 
FURNISHING GOODS, &c., &€. 


COR. OF BROADWAY & NINETEENTH ST., N. Y. 
—_—_— 


If you want the Choicest, most 
Fragrant, and Delicate 
PHREUMES 
ever imported, and all distilled 
from natural flowers, ask for the 
NEW EXTRACTS of the 
CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
of London. 
ba SS. a Frowers or Inpra, 
ae AE A UTTERFLY OROHIS, 
ECROWN PERF ue Meapow QueEEnN, 


i tA F HawrTnorn Broom, 









MPL MarTHIoLa, 
AS Se Crown BovaveEt, 
and 25 others, 


% Names copyrighted and Trade- 
Mark registered. For sale by all 
= dan First-Class Druggists. 


Et § THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 


Sole Ag’ts for U.S. and Canadas. 


HE FERS, the 


LADIES’ *exozs~ 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
A. SELIG, 


Successor to 8. M. Peyser, 8138 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds ; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 
jes on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and Cam 

Chairs. Also, @uipure and Point Laces, and materials 
formaking thesame. Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes ond other Trim 
mings madetoorder. All kinds ofstampingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 

FOR A REMEDY 


$1000 tx8 


WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES FOR ALL 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


Whether in young or old, married or single, at the 
dawn of womanhood, or that critical period, the turn of 
life. This unsurpassed Remedy exerts such a prompt 
and decided influence, of a Tonic and Jnvigoralng na- 
ture, that a most marked improvement is seen an felt. 
It isa CERTAIN CURE, prompt and specific in 
its action, and nevey known to fail during 16 years’ ex- 
perience. It is perfectly safe and reliable for all classes 
of females, in every condition of health and station of 
life. $100 will be given for an incurable 
case. Send for our Circular. Sold by all Druggists. 
One Dollar per Bottle. 


J. WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 John St., New Work, Proprietors. 


___ 36 John St.) New York, Propricors 
Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 

719 and 1108 BROADWAY, N. xX. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN’S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


L ADIES Send for Circular giving de- 


scription of the most wonderful 
discovery in the world for beautifying the complexion. 
Freckles and Moth Patches removed in ten days. 
Warranted. Address 


Mrs. SHAW, 841 6th Ave., New York. 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent ph sicians. U 
R 
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REWARD 


. ld by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
FE. is South William Street, New York. 


INFANTS. 


Do Your Own Printing 
WITHA NOVELTY PRESS! 


which still maintains its reputation as tho 
BEST PRESS EVER MADE 
FOR THE PURPOSE! 


; Send for descriptive & illustrated Pamphlet 
mi toBENJ. O. WOODS, MANUFACTURER, 
349—851 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts, Boston ; 
Wa. Y. Epwarps, 543 Broadway, N. Y; 
KELLY, HOWELL& LUDWIG, 917 Market St, 
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Fourth St, St. Louis; A. C. KELLOGG, 53—55 


CURTAIN 5 & LAMBREQUIN S 


Every desirable style of Curtain imported or made 
by our firm. Patterns, Fnotog=pne and Drawings 
sent at cost, on apolice to those desiring to pur- 
chase. G. L. KELTY & CO., 724 Broadway, N. Y. 


F K. PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, IL. ; 600 
» acres; Ziet year; 12 Green-Horses; Trees, Brt.rs, 


Hepes Prants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cts. 


ey Philadelphia; Jno. F. EDWARDS, 603 North . 
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THOMSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


Glove Fitting Corset. 


No Corset has ever enjoyed 

Filet such a world-wide popular- 

face ity. 

% 4 The demand for them is 

constantly increasing, 
BECAUSE 

THEY GIVE 
UNIVERSAL 


SATISFACTION, 
Are Handsome, Durable, 
Economical, and 


A PERFECT FIT. 


Ask for THOMSONS GENUINE GLOVE- 
FITTING, every Corset being stamped with the 
name THOMSON, and the trade-mark, a Crown. 


Sold by all First-Class Dealers. 


HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
‘ 














SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 

82 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $8 00. 

82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 

Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 9 oz., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 


rally curly. 
Size. My Price. Retailsin N.Y. for 
Medium............. $F 00... cece ewes $10 00 
TZ kifeaccecvesaine B00... cece eeee 12 00 
Extra Large........- 10 00.........206- 15 00 
LONG SINGLE CUBLS. 
22-inch Hair (naturally curly), only...... $8 00 
04 6é 66 éé 66 OST oe eet 8 50 
4 66 6é &e 6 eee ee 4 50 


Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 


Every at should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only h importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848.<~ 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York City. 
Will send goods, Cc. O. ae Y ororee i or by ae or 
express, re on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered atter or P.O: money order. 
worreep wecuce answered by snclosng two 8-cent 
stamps. Please mention Harper's Bazar when you write. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK, STRIPES, 


AND ELEGANT FALL COL ORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Buitings. 


er CA 
e e 

Knox Frait Farm and Nurseries. 

Our Catalogue of imported Hyacinths, Tulips, Lil. 
ies, and other flowering bulbs for fall planting, mailed 
on receipt of stamp. Our Descriptive and Ilustrated 
Catalogue of Small Fruits, &c., ready Oct. 1st; mailed 
on receipt of 10 cents. Price-List on application, 
R. CUMMING & CO., successors to J. Knox, 99 
Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LUNDBORGS’ 


NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfamer. 


. 80LD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


Established by the Mendelssohn Quintetto 

Club, at Tremont Temple, Boeton, begins t. 16,1872. 

Only artists of high grade as teachers. Addreas 
THOMAS RYAN, Boston, Mass. 4 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING’ @ 








“DOMESTIC Why 
A DOMESTIC 
Luxury. 
A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 


A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 





LIFETIME.” 

, Address aS 
‘“‘DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 96 Chambers 8t., N. ¥. 
eae ee ce ee ee 


ADIES who prize a beautiful complexion, and 

have not used Palmer’s Invisible, should procare 
a sample envelope of this most charming of all face 
powders, which can be had gratuitously at drug stores, 
and of 8. PALMER, 12 Platt St., New York. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


(Established 1807), 
155 CHATHAM 8T., NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING. 
BARGAINS FOR CASH. 
Payments received in installments if desired. 
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FASHIONS for Fall & Winter. 
Golden Opportunity. 


» 








GODIVA. This Polonaise te one of our latest Paris Novelties: 
5s contains many oy one 2 , _ 
can be worn a6 4 aie Dement oe coped (as shown 
in cat) it fe a most elegant olenase. Sraasiaatal beck: qiees 
over the shoulders and forms a neat best cape in froat and is 
‘ wijustable ;”? may be wern or not as fancy dic thus constl- 
tating tse diferent Polonaise in 
fe eometimes made in velvet or satin, and richly trimmed, and com- 
letes a brilliant tellet when worn with : 
Peautifal variations It is well adapted to any material. Takes six 
Farts of 34 inch Price of pattern with cloth model ONE 
LLAR. See MO below. 


11658 





fort demand. . 
We give this as one of the very best for fall and winter cloak 
made in either velvet or cloth. e al is of dark blue ladies’ 


cloth. Seolloped and bound with velvet and velvet buttons. 
Takes three yards of ladies’ cloth. Pattern, with cloth model, 60 
cents. See premium cffer below. 





762 


PRESTO. Chemise for lady. Its ¢ success in leading al) 
other styles is owing to ite perfect fitting band and sleeve. @ 
curved arm-eise ie an improvement of much value, as it will not 
eut the shoulder or bind the arm, and aleo avoids the homely, 
perplexing t. Takes three yards*linen for medium-size. 

» With cloth model, 25 cents. See Premium be 


Woe gives cuore MODEL with each pettern hich SHOWS 
eeam ’ 
together by the petteta, and how't willlook when bompleted By the 


wes of var Cloth Models ony persen who can sew can FINISH the 

FECT GUIDES nn” Whe Plainest. ‘They are 
Premium Offer! 

If you write the following, viz. : 


(BAZAR, 1170, 1165, 762), 

and sign your name, giving your P. O., Co., and State, 
and then inclose it, with One Dollar and Ten Cents, to 
us, we will make you a yearly subscriber to Smith's Il- 
lustrated Pattern Bazaar (begin with the present No.), 
and send to you by return mail all the patterns, with 
cloth models complete, of the three above engravings, 
aspremtum. Now is the time to Subecribe ! 

Kither of the above patterns sent by mail upon re- 
ceipt of ita marked price. 


SMITHS ILLUSTRATED 


PATTERN BAZAAR. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


Premiuma! See above “ Premium Ofer.” 

It is the best and cheapest fashion magazine in the 
world, It isthe New York City ladies’ authority in all 
matters pertaining to toilets. It is the only fashion 
publication in this country that imports Styles and sells 
patterns of them. 

The present number contains a large double-page 
Sashion plate, 11 by 22 inches, printed on beautiful, 
heavy, rose-tint paper; Foreign Correspondence; Crit- 
icisms; Stories; Hints, &c., &c., with information in 
detail upon all parts of ladies’, misses’, and children’s 
dress and dress-making. 

Also a Half-price Check, which entitles each holder 
to select any pattern contained in this number by 
sending half price. 

Single Copy. 25 Cents. 
The American News Co. supply the Trade. 


ew Catalogue of Fall and Winter Styles mailed 
upon receipt of stamp and addresa. 
Be particular to address, very plainiz, 
A. BURDETSBE SMITH, 
Smiths Pattern Bazaar, 
014 Broadway, New York. 








fa EOD. 
SELTZER 


QUICK TRANSIT—The Question Settled. 


While engineers and capitalists are laying their heads together to send us 


tion of health and vigor is secured by the use of 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


on = This most refreahing and delightfal of thirst-quenching draughts is a positive 





specific for dyspepsia, feverishneas, an overfiow of bile, constipation, nervous 
weakness, sick headache, and all disorders of the digestive, secretive, and ex- 
cretive organs. The true article is procurable at all drug stores. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of. the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be a 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extrav ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dresamaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have ne a a coeere of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. -From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of posses al the 
above catalogue will be sent to any ad free of 
ch In this catalogue will be found a list of two 

le premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
acribers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the ums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of every 
household. We are confident that this premium 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
5438 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Pepe the other 

e Wheeler & Wilson. The Ellipte achine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalld, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or todo the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it orm the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, em Dros 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc. t 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable gu 
for every deacription of work, and can be chan in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman's fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pices, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 

act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
quan of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewine) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE Co., 
548 Broadway, New York. 


Providence Wringer, 
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PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. Wu, and PROV., R.I. 
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BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The popularity of M'Clintock & Strong's Cyclopedia 
having become general, now that its importance is 
universally acknowledged, and the inducements offéer- 
ed to Agents being liber experienced and successful 
canvaséers are daily applying for an opportunity to 
sell this and other valuable publications of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. There is some desirable territory 
not yet assigned. For further particulars, address 

° AVERY BILL, 


Care Mesers. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


pone rok ee A Cash Salary of $80 per 
week paid to honest men and women, to engage 
with us at once. Business honorable and first-class. 
Four beautiful Chromos given away to agents, and 
every thing furnished. G. Wrsnre & Co., Marion, O. 


qe oe = or = - = 


GENTS! AGENTS! Now is the time to make 
money. Sample worth $1 for 25c. Terms to Agents 
for stamp. Address L. AUSTIN, Elsie, Mich. 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than atanything else. Particulars free. 
GQ. Srinsox & O0., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


© A MONTH. Agents wanted. Best cheap Sew- 
$975 ing Machine. U.S. M. Co., Biddeford, Me. 


——— ————__—_— — 














9 5 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
GA Expenses paid. H.B.SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


NO WEAR OUT. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep tro Fit any Ficurg, and 
are filled with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMES AND DI- 
RKOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOUETIKER BRING PRINTXD ON 





EAOU SKPARATE PIROR OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justen by the moet inexperienced. The bust measure 
e taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 


blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
uuder the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. IV. 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER. ..............-. No. 5 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ “1 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

to 15 years Old) ....... cece ecccccccccnscecacs “* 28 


GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
S YOATS ONG) 65. de scene ans t6N0 0050s seb dad 0% " 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for chill from 6 months to 4 
years on Sessa a eS ewes le ct wide wie Sire on ease ewiran 
BOY'S KNEE - BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... 
YOUTH’S NGLISH WALKING COAT, 
8ST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years old)..........csceesseoes - 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke ah Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. 
MARGUE TE” POLONAISE | WALKING 
& 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. $ 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years old)...........cceeeccccwccnsces “ 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING -GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP............-0..cc0e0 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walkiug Skirt.......... § 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... = 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 8-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. ‘ 


Vol. V. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... * 

LADY’S SACQ WRAPPER.............00. ee 

LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Coreet 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers).........cccsecceccees ss 

PLAIN BASQ with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Pees AVE os:dee sce baweh ones aces tees “« 8 

DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... eT 

SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Bloase, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... 18 

RGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALEKE- 
ING SUIT, with Cape..............2.0s000. “6 15 

TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... s* 20 

VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for ee from 5 to 15 years old)..... “ 21 

LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. ** 28 

POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt................eee “ 93 

ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

from 4 to 12 years O1d)........ cece seeseees ‘6 25 

27 
29 


so 6 & Fst kB SR 


s 


im tO 


POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAIS with 
apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 


eeesreseeoeeeeseeseeneeseeeeeseeneeeeeeaeense 


GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
fne GOWN) wks oo 06 ces 3 wobee ees eek Seen deses “ 87 
HIGHLAND SUIT Or error oe earsold) ** 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 
FORCES O10) = oon ca oe ase eies Kees ae eaie vis “ 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian vere: Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Ful] Trained Skirt................ ‘6 89 


The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
preeais, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual disconnt. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Hanrren’s Macazing, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's WEKKLY, One Year...... 4 00 
Harrxr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Macazinkg, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazakz, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WREKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fiver 
Suusortprrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine &% cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinr, or 20 cents for 
the WrrkLy or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. posta, 

The Volumes of the Magaztnzx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the firat Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. . 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brotures is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. : 


Trews ror ADVERTISING IN HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each ineertion. 


*Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—#1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New. York. 


Harper & Brothers’ . 
Latest Publications, 


I 


THIRTY YEARS IN THE HAREM; or, 
The Autobiography of Melek-Hanum, Wife of 
H. H. Kibrizli-Mehemet-Pasha. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 

II. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE, as 
told to my Child. By the Author of ‘‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. 


itl. 
HOPE DEFERRED. A Novel. By Exiza 
F. Pottarp. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


IV. 
LITTLE FOLK LIFE. A Book for Girls. 
uy Gait Hamitton, Author of ‘* Woman’s 
orth and Worthlessness.” 16mo, Cloth, 

90 cents. 2 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 
I}lustrations by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents; Cloth, $1 26. Being Vol. ILI. of 

HarpPeEr’s HousEHOLD DIcKENs. 


Also ready: 


OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Ilustrations 
by J. Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; 
Cloth, $1 00. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 I- 
lustrations by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


VI. 


LIFE OF MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. 
H. Giapstong, Ph.D., F.R.S. 16mo, Cloth, 
90 cents. . 

VIL 

THE MAID OF SKER. A Novel. By R. 
D. Buackmore, Author of ‘‘ Cradock Now- 
ell,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


VIIL. 

MIDDLEMARCH, Vol. I. A Novel. By 
Greorce Exror, Author of “ Adam Bede,” 
‘*Romola,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per vol. 
(Vol. I. Ready.) Uniform in appearance with 

-Harper’s Library Edition of George Eliot's 
Novels. 
1X, 

HARPER’S SMALLER HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Davin B. Scort, 
Author of ‘‘ A School History of the United 
States.” With Maps and Engravings. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


OMBRA. ANovel. By Mrs. OLrpmant, Au- 
thor of ‘‘Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘‘ The 
Perpetual Curate,” ‘‘ Laird of Norlaw,” ‘‘ Ag- 
nes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. © 


xL 


THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GER- 
MANY AND FRANCE, with a Diary of 
Siege Life at Yersailles. By Brevet Major- 
General W. B. Hazen, U. 8. A., Colonel 
Sixth Infantry. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


XIL 
THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. A 
Novel. By Antuony Tro.viopr, Author of 
‘‘ Ralph the Heir,” ‘‘Sir Harry Hotspur of 
Humblethwaite,” ‘‘ Phineas Finn,” &c. With 
Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, 
$1 25. 
XIII 


THE UNITED STATES TARIFF AND IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE LAW (approved June . 
6, 1872), together with the Acts of which it is 
amendatory, and a full Alphabetical Table of 
the United States Tariff; also a Table of In- 
ternal Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, and 
full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace E. 
DressER. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


XIV. 
A GOLDEN SORROW. A Novel. By Mrs. 
CasHEL Hoey, Author of ‘‘A House of 
Cards,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


xv. 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Jour- 
neys on Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty 
Years’ Wanderings; undertaken in connec- 
tion with the Ordnance Survey of Sinai and 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. By E. H. 
PALMER, M.A., Lord Almoner's Professor of 
Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s College,Cam- 
bridge. With Maps and numerous Illustra- 
tions from Photographs and Drawings taken 
on the spot by: the Sinai Survey Expedition 
and C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


XVL 
A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the 
Upper Ohio. By Ww. Fracee, Author of 
‘*'Three Seasons in European Vineyards,” &c. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





ear” Harrse & Beorurss will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United price. 


on receipt of the 


pwr You ask WHY we can sel) 
First Class 7 octave Pianos fos 
7290? Fa hap aby 
le fess an e500 o make any 9600 
Sy Piano sol So Agents, all 
4 of whom make 100 per ct.profit, 
sey We have no Agents, but ahip 
direct to familles at Factory 
By price, and warrant Five Years. 
Send for illustrated circular, 
5 which we refer to 800 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you pe rey ualng our Pinnos in 40 Statesand Territories. 
U. BS. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 
MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulare FREE. 8, M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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FACETLEA. 


A HOTEL proprietor in- 
forms the public that ‘‘ En- 
lish, German, Italian, and 
Spanish are epoken here.’ 
It any one finds language 
supply even shorter than at 
other hotels, the proprietor 
explains that English, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish 
arc spoken by the travelers 
who come to the hotel. 
; 

Bounp .To Answer. — 
When aman has tried every 
thing, and found it will not 
answer, let him go where 
there is an echo, and try 


that. ; 


What sport is like girls’ 
gossip [—Deer-stalking. 


_—— 
A Cleveland Quaker says: 
“One of ouryonng citizens, 
who went into the country 
last week to work on a farm 
for a few weeks, and seck 
‘health instead of dissipa- 
tion,’ returned the other 
day a little out of sorts, but 
healthy. He had blistered 
his hands hoeing corn, torn 
tie seat ont of a pair of 
twenty-dollar pants at a 
picnic, one eye was black- 
ened from attempting to 
draw water from an ‘old 
oaken bucket’ and a crank 
his forehead was frescoed 
with mosquito bites, astone- 
bruise gave him the Alex- 
andra limp, he was freckled 
like g leopard, and had been 
sun-struck fourtimes. With 
these exceptions he had ex- 
perienced an elegant time, 
and is going next summer 
to jail in preference to the 
country.” 


ween 





AvuGusrus 4 his bride). “‘ And now, Georgie, do explain your odd Cold Treatment of me this morning !” 


GEORGINA (with offe 
morning, I heard 
AuGustus (wii 


A beggar asked for a bit 
of brend-and-butter at a 
house the other day, and 
on a couple of slices being 
brought to him, he indig- 
nantly refused it. 

af at's the matter?” 
asked the donor; “isn't 
this good bread ?” 

o See good 
enough,” sa e beggar. 

“Well, isn’t the batter 
good too ?” 

‘Yes; I’ve no fault to 
find with the butter.” 

. Well, then, what is the 
matter? 

‘*T don't like the way it’s 
spread!” growled the fas- 
tidious mendicant. 

oe 


Coorgr’s Worxs.—At a 
provincial fair a set of Coop- 
er’s works was promised to 
the individual who should 
answer a certain set of co- 
nundrums. Adashing young 
fellow was pronounced the 
winner, and recelved a set 
of wooden pails, - 


ee pecan rs 


Why would a deaf adder 
bea good collectoref debts? 
—Because she could sto 
arrears. ‘ 

ee 

*“Which is the best time 
and place for learning in 
hot weather ?” 

“Well, we don’t know.” 

“ Evenings cool.” 

ee 


An English traveler some - 


years ago married a well- 


to~xlo widow in Glasgow. ' 


Congratulated by a friend 
about a year after on his 
new position. ‘ Yes,” said 
he, “I have not been idle. 
I have changed my pro- 
fession, married a wife, got 
a little son, had the house 
on fire, done the rebuilding, 
got a presentation, and won 
QO lawenit, all in the first 
twalvemonth.” 
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THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 
EvicisLe Bacugtor. “Shall I Follow you up, Annie, or Leave myself for Lizzie?” 








THE FIRST CLOUD ACROSS THE HONEY-MOON. 


@ dignity). “ Augustus, I am Shocked at you! When you were walking with Mr. Fitztaffrel on the Parade this 





ou say, as you passed under the window, that you liked to see the Beautiful Little Bella in Stays!” : Z 
@ roar of irreverent laughter). ‘‘My Love, I only meant Captain Clifton’s Yacht in the act of Tacking!”’ “ This part, Mamma! . 
(O Blissful Reconciliation! aie 
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GEOLOGY BY ,THE SEA-SIDE. 


Mr. Periwinkce (fo fellow-members of the Pebbleolecic Club). ‘Ah, my friends! here is matter for congratulation. 
in the best Collections of America. ere we havea Fossil Shee. Probably a relic of some wave-tossed mariner of a former age. 
salts, working in conjunction with the oxide of the metal nails, has caused the Leather to become one Mass of Hard and Stony Substance. 

Voices FROM THE Sga. “Drop them there Shoes o° mine, old feller! I’m a-watchin’ of yer!" 





Perhaps there is not the equal of this Specimen 

Observe : the action of the various 

The probability gs that—’’ 
(Sensation. 
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A party who proposes to 
publish a new Housekecp- 
era’ Guide sends to the Bos- 
ton Commercial Bulletin the 
following extracts from the 
forth-coming work : 

Plain sauce—an inter- 
view with a Saratoga hotel 
clerk. 

To meke a good jem — 
ask any horse-car con- 
ductor. |. . 

To boil ‘a tongue—drink 
eca) ee. . 
To mike a broil— 
leave a letter from one of 
your old sweethearts where 
your wife can find it. 

How to make an Indian 
loaf—give him a gallon of 


whisky. 
How to make puffs 
—eend the publisher fifty 


cents a line for them. 

A plain loaf—a visit to 
the prairies. 

How to make pi—jostle a 
printer’s elbow. 

To “bone” a turkey— 
take it when the ponlterer 
is not looking. 

To corn beef—feed your 
cattle at a brewery. 

How to select a foul—ask 
the umpire of a base-ball 
match. 

A plein etew—a trip in 
an old-fashioned street rail- 
way car on & warm day. 

‘ ‘ow “— oe oe hae 
orsewhip is a good 

to dress beats wi md 

pecially if they are dead- 


———e ees 


An adventurous astrono- 
mer, with some spare capi- 
tal, is looking out for a safe 
spec.—on the disk of the 
ean. 





| AT THE CHURCH GATE. 
“‘ So now you’ve been to Church, Ethel! And which part of it all do you like best ?”” 


INITIALS IN VOGUE. 
Lrvziy Youne Lapy (to 


Paterfamilias). ‘Note from 
Gertrude Clac. pa. ‘My 
dear Annie,— Will you favor 


us with your company to- 
morrow afternoon ata e 
of croquet, to come off on 
re lawn at four precisely. 


Paterramitias. “ D.V., 
my dear! Misa Gertrude 
Clack is very profane.” 

LivE.Ly oune lLanry. 
“Ta, papa! D.V.—the 
dresses we are all to wear, 
youknow. Dolly Vardens.” 

—— 


A Man rHat OvGHT TO 
BE RE-MEMBRERED—A One- 


legged soldier. 





A literary English gen- 
tleman at Dumas'’s table 
rather astonished him by. 
asking the servant, seotfo 

, for 
ear 


voce, but impressive 
“Racine.” e qui 

of the attentive host caught 
at the whispered want of 
his guest; he beckoned to 
the servant, and LEaxe him 
instructions, thinking that 
the literary English gentle- 
man wanted to quote some- 
bing fon French classics, 
and to refresh his memory. 
Great was the Briton’s sur- 
prise on receiving a large 
and handsomely bound vol- . 
ume. explanation con- 
sequent ensued across the 
table in broken English and 
French, when it was dis- 
covered that he wanted 
horse-radish with his alice 
of beef, and had explained 
his neediness in the best — 
way in his power by arking 
for ‘“‘racine,” or root, as 
the nearest he could come 
to horse-radish. This ia, 
doubtless, the style in 
which the Geneva Confer- 
ence work is being donc— 


2n mangled French and En- 
giieh. 
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A CHAPTER FOR NOVELTY- 
SEEKERS. 


SOMETIMES wonder whether Solomon did 

really know as much as he is represented to 
have done, or whether the world has totally 
changed since his day, for people seem to be 
ever on the look-out for something new, just as 
if he had never published the opinion that ‘‘ there 
is nothing new under the sun.” ‘‘ Only tell us 
of something new!” is the never-ceasing cry of 
these modern Athenians, and by some manage- 
ment they do find what appears to be a novelty 
now and then, whether such things be right or 
wrong.. How charming it is to have something 
that all your neighbors do not have—a new style 
of picture, or carpet, or vase—it is so pleasant 
to be envied, and to hear every one wishing for 
one like it, and lamenting because they can not 
be gratified! By-and-by some of them learn to 
imitate, and there will be various rival affairs 
around you elsewhere than in your own home, 
until, without knowing it, you begin to tire of 
your once valued possessions, and wonder how 


Fig. 1.—Serce Dress. 
For description sce Supplement. 


they had ever appeared so choice and beautiful. 
Shall we really admit that their novelty has, after 
all, been their chief charm? Scarcely so, or, at 
least, there must be exceptions to the rule; for in 
matters of dress how often do we find it precise- 
ly the reverse, and a new and strange fashion is 
thought very ugly and unpopular upon its first 
introduction, when, after a little experience and 
becoming accustomed to the sight, we begin to 
admire with enthusiasm what we at first coul 
scarcely tolerate. . 
Perhaps some one will say that my last state- 
ment will apply only to novelties in dress, though 
the former rule still holds 
articles, especially if they be things of home 
manufacture. See what a train of fashionable 
fancy-work has reached down from the days of 
our ancestors until this present time! Which 
of us really admires now, though we may possi- 
bly venerate, the elaborate tapestries which cost 
our grandmothers so much of their time and eye- 
sight? And yet what marvels of workmanship 
they were and are! Well, sewing-machines have 


-come in our days, and driven out all necessity for 
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Fig. 2.—Suir For Cuitp FrRoM 1 TO 2 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 88-41. 


good of ornamental | 


effort in fine needle-work, at least on wearing 
apparel, notwithstanding the multiplied stitches 
now required for a Jady’s outfit. Yet no sooner 
is one need obviated than ingenuity invents some 
new handiwork or ornamental employment. 

It would be a matter of some interest could we 
trace the rise and progress of mere fancy-work, 
showing how each style has had its little day 
of favor and popularity, when every lady was 
busy with contrivances, which, be they useful or 
beautiful—both or neither—must still be made 
and discussed, because they were fashionable. 
Among many others that have passed out of 
sight, crochet and knitting remain still in vogue ; 
but there are new patterns and original designs, 
curious stitches and combinations, that puzzle 
the wisest, and astonish those who can not com- 


- prehend. 


Now I do not knit myself, and am, therefore, 
among the latter-named unfortunates ; but let me 
tell you of something more in my line. I am 
fond of ornamenting my little cottage home, and 
would gladly adorn it with costly novelties from 
abroad if I had more money at my command; 
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For pattern and description see Suppl., No. X., Figs. 86 and 387. 


so I occasionally set my wits at work to contrive 
substitutes for the coveted ornaments which re- 
fuse to come of themselves. For instance, my 
mantel-piece needs a pair of vases, and I can not 
go out and buy such expensive affairs as I see in 
my friends’ parlors. But vases I must have, and 
since I can not have the genuine articles, I will 
be satisfied with imitations. I first draw an ex- 
act pattern of a vase of exquisite shape, and car- 
ry it to the nearest cabinet-maker’s. He turns 
me a pair of graceful vases out of hard, well- 
seasoned wood, and of precisely the same shape. 
‘They have slender throats, bulging out below, 
the whole being a foot in height. The throats 
are slightly hollowed to the depth of six inches, 
or half-way to the bottom; thus they will hold a 
dry bouquet of grasses, but no water. Next I 
paint them black, white, blue, or drab, as my 
preference may elect, and when dry they are 
ready to be decorated. ; 
This may be done in several ways. Cut out 
the gay flowers or birds on some bright French 
furniture chintz very neatly, so as to leave none 
of the chintz on the edges, and gum them on 
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smoothly so as to form graceful groups, and aft- 
erward varnish with Damar varnish over the 
whole vase. It will look precisely as if painted. 
Or take tin-foil, and cut out leaves—ivy or 
others of pretty shapes—and gum them on with 
thick gum-arabic in the same way, tracing the 
stems and tendrils with a fine sable brush dipped 
in oil paint. Make the veins of the leaves by 
drawing lines with the point of a fine awl or 
needle, Different tints may be given to the 
leaves by going over the foil with a ee 
ent oil-colors—crimson lake, yellow lake, Prus- 
sian blue, or sienna—a fine green being obtained 
’ by mixing the blue and yellow. The effect of 
this style of decoration is much like pearl inlaid 
work, especially if the ground color is black. 
"lhe final coat of Damar varnish will give the 
proper gloss and finish to the work. Thus I 
have a pair of unique and elegant vases on my 
mantel, the secret of whose manufacture is my 
own. Now that I have revealed it to my read- 
ers, they will, I know, be ambitious to try for 
themselves, and may improve upon the idea. 
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ROBINSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


Tae With the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY will be sent out gratuitously an E1GHT- 
PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing the opening chap- 
ters of a new Novel by F. W. ROBINSON, author 
of ‘A Girl's Romance,” “ For Her Sake,” “A 
Bridge of Glass,” “ Mattie: A Stray, “No Man’s 
Friend,” “ Poor Humanity,” “ Stern Necessity,” 
“ True to Herself,” ett., etc., entitled 

“LITTLE KATE KIRBY.” 

The heroine 1s a young and beautiful girl, gifted 
with a charming voice and fascinating grace of 
manner, whose father, a poor London clerk, has 
been imprisoned for a defalcation, and whose 
elder sister returns home from a foreign land to 
find that she has taken to the stage. The search 
for her, described with great pathos, makes the 
opening of a story which the readers of the 
WEEKLY will find to be one of extraordinary in- 
terest and power. ‘ 


(ar A Cut Paper Pattern of a New and Styl- 
tsk Lady's Double-breasted Jacket, with Worth 
Over-Skirt and Walking Skirt, will be published 
with our next Number. For Complete List of Cut 
Luper Patierns published see Advertisement on 
page 695. 

Mar Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ and Children’s Winter 
Wrappings and Suits ; Fanchons, Passementerie, 
Fancy Articles, ete., atc. ; together with a choice se- 
lection of literary and artistic attractions. 





A WORD IN SEASON FOR THE 
OLD COAL MAN. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


flare melancholy days are come, the sad- 

dest of the year, when the Old Coal Man 
starts on his periodical round of travel 
through the newspapers. Patient and prov- 
ident housekeepers, whose lives are already 
a burden to them by reason of the waste- 
fulness of servants, are now, through the 
precession of the equinoxes, approaching the 
place where they will be told for the seven- 
ty-times-seventieth time that America is the 
land of extravagance ; that our forests are 
disappearing before the woodman’s axe, and 
our coal mines hollowing into emptiness be- 
neath the miner’s spade ; that European fam- 
ilies buy wood by the pound, and old coal 
burns amaist as weel’s the new, and if you, 
sweet Cinderella, will but sift and pick and 
rinse, smother yourself in ashes, and burrow 
in your cellar with sufficient assiduity, you 
will save your country from a fire famine, 
and doubtless at last reach a point where 
fresh coal will be no more requisite, but you 
may burn on and on from a self-supplying 
bin, forever spent, renewed forever. 

Dear and long-suffering Cinderella, be not 
deceived. Shake the ashes from your hair, 
scrub off the crock from your poor hands, 
turn a deaf ear to the wretched man, and 
while the sun is not yet cold in the heavens, 
and these birds of ill omen have only piped 
the first feeble note of their harsh discord, 
listen to one who knows more about it than 
a@ regiment of newspaper theorists. 

Marry come up, now, Old Coal Man, and 
be yourself sifted! Let us see what is grain 
and what is chaff in your profuse advice. 
You give minute, specific, and long-drawn- 
out directions for the management of range 
and stove and furnace, by following which 
the heat shall be regulated, waste prevent- 
ed, and expenses reduced. In the first place, 
Old Coal Man, permit me to say, with what 
“‘sweetness and light” may be, but at any 
rate with explicitness, that I, for one, do 
not half believe you. I speak from the point 
of sight of a practical experimenter who has 
spent a large part of his life in coal cellars, 
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who has tried most of the furnaces in this 
country, and has reflected deeply on the rest. 
‘‘ Leave this little door open,” says Father 
M‘Gee, “as soon a3 your fire is well started, 
and the coal will last all day,” ‘Put your 
coal into this cylinder,” says the base- 
burner, “and it feeds itself down as it is 
wanted, and only as it is wanted, and you 
need hardly look at your fire from morn- 
ing to morning.” ‘ Spread your old coal on 
the top of your new coal,” says Penny Wise, 
‘Sand the moderated heat will be all-suffi- 
cient.” ‘Slide in this little damper,” says 
Pound Foolish, “and the heat which the 
world has hitherto dissipated to the skies 
will be diffused through your house.” And 
with servile fidelity have I shut all the 
doors, and opened all the registers, and slid 
all the slides of the furnaces and the funnels 
thereunto appertaining, and the conclusion 
of the whole matter is that you. can not 
have fire without fuel. The price of com- 
fort is an eternal supply of coal. If your 
object is simply to keep a fire alive, you can 
do so at a very small outlay; but if it is to 
keep yourself alive through our rigorous 
Northern winters, I know no way of doing 
it but to burn out your bins. 

Granting, however, that you have found 
a royal road to warmth, does it certainly fol- 
low that it would be worth our while to 
travel it? Even supposing your directions, 
if complied with, would reduce the consump- 
tion of coal, is it at all certain that they 
would not require the consumption of some- 
thing more valuable than coalf For in this 
world, at least in this part of it, one can live 
rationally only by a comparison of values. 
Our servants mostly know how to make coal 
fires. Very likely they do it after a clamsy 
and costly fashion, and keep up their fires 
by an unwise and unnecessary method. The 
good housekeeper instructs them in the more 
excellent way, but unless she constantly 
ministers at the altar herself, the probability 
is that the flame will immediately return to 
its costliest sacrifice, and lap up far more 
than its legitimate food. The good house- 
keeper knows this—has a constant, aching 
sense of it; but her husband, her children, 
her house, her books, her friends, make in- 
cessant demands upon her time, and, after a 
few strenuous efforts on her part, Providence 
mercifully vouchsafes to her a life-preserving 
apathy, broken only by an occasional pang 
when she catches a glimpse of the rapidly 
lowering coal bin and the rapidly heighten- 
ing coal bills. And just at this moment ofall 
moments, when we might have peace, you, 
miserable, must needs come clattering in with 
your deafening din of old coal and economy, 
and relegate every thing to uneasiness, not to 
say remorse. Away with you! What bee 
is this in your bonnet, making all the world 
uncomfortable? Do you mean to tell Cin- 
derella that it would be more economical for 
her to tend her fires and save her coal than 
to tend her children and save her soul? 
What shall it profit a woman if she gain all 
the mines of Lehigh, and lose her own tran- 
quillity of temper? Whether is it better to 
pay a few additional dollars each year, or to 
pay out your time and patience each day in 
pawing over a heap of ashes? For this is 
what it amounts to. It is not, in most cases, 
@ question between careless and careful su- 
pervision, between wanton recklessness and 
wise prudence, between a conscientious and 
an unprincipled woman. Itis whether a scru- 


pulous Christian, an already overburdened 


wife and mother, shall neglect still more 
than she now is forced to do the weightier 
matters of the law, and give her attention 
to paying, with accuracy and promptness, 
the tithes of mint, anise, and cumin. 

Beyond the obligation which we are all 
under to require so far as practicable thor- 
ough work from our workmen, and to give 
faithful service to our employers, I say that 
it is a great deal wiser and more economical 
to let the fire consume a little extra coal 
than it is to throw our own peace of mind 
into it for the sake of keeping it down. 
Waste is hateful to God and man, but if 
waste there must be, let it be of the cheaper 
and not the costlier material. The worst 
waste is the waste of the better in pursuit 
of the meaner. Life is more than anthra- 
cite, and the body than seasoned oak. 

To hold up foreign ways against ours is 
utterly futile. Europe has little coal and 
much people. We have wide-stretching 
coal-fields and a sparse population. A wom- 
an with a dozen servants to do the dozen 
different kinds of work can perhaps afford 
to burn. a cinder a dozen times over before 
calling it ashes. But our women, having 
much of the hand-work and most of the 
brain-work to do themselves, must discrim- 
inate between the duties that can be dele- 
gated and those that can not. Surely, with 
our immense coal mines stored up for gen- 
erations, and our society still crude, and our 
children who can not wait, the choice of du- 
ties is not difficult. Is she a wise and eco- 
nomical woman who, when her children ask 
for stories, for pleasant talk, for a sweet- 
faced, soft-handed, gentle-voiced mother, 


holds out to them, in grimy hands, a bit of 
bitumen f 
And when you present European econo- 
mies for our emulation, what do you mean f 
That we shall be benefited by compassing 
their results? Look at some of these eco- 
nomical Continental firesides close at hand : 
" “ Keeping no fire within-doors,” says Haw- 
THORNE, “except possibly a spark or two in 
the kitchen, they [the Romans] crept out of 
their cheerless houses into the narrow, sun- 
less, sepulchral streets, bringing their fire- 
sides along with them in the shape of little 
earthen pots, vases, or pipkins, fall of light- 
ed charcoal or warm ashes, over which they 
hold their tingling finger-ends...... Through 
the open doorways—no need to shut them 
when the weather within was bleaker than 


without—a glimpse into the interior of their. 


dwellings showed the uncarpeted brick floors, 
as dismal as the pavement of a tomb...... In 
New England, or in Russia, or scarcely in 
a hut of the Esquimaux, there is no such 
discomfort to be borne as by Romans in 
wintry weather......Wherever we pass our 
summers, may all our inclement months, 
from November to April, henceforth be spent 
in some country that recognizes winter as 
an integral portion of its year!” 

Is this a pleasing picture to contemplate f 
Would the Old Coal Man like to exchange 
our extravagant hearth-stones and furnaces 
for the snug, saving fire-pot on a Roman 
sidewalk? Or shall the fire continue to roar, 
somewhat superfluously perhaps, yet with 
a heartsome and hospitable glow withal? ~ 

Your dissolving views of our forests and 
our mines are not in the least appalling. 
God will not leave his world out in the cold 
until its appointed time is come, and that 
day will not be postponed though we spénd 
our lives in piling wood. Coal came into 
use long before wood gave out; and by the 
time we get to the end of our coal mines 
ocean, air, and sunshine will be ready to give 
up the heat which is in them for our cheer. 
We have been bemoaning our droughts, lo! 
these many years; and wise men of the East 
said it was because we had so ruthlessly 
felled our forests, and unless we planted 
trees again, seed-time and harvest would fail 
for want of rain. Then this most beautiful 
and bountiful summer came, and filled our 
tanks and cisterns, fed our fountains, flood- 
ed our meadows, drowned our cranberries, 
washed out our salt hay, and soaked our 
rowen into mulch, and how can our savants 
keep their heads above waterf For some 
reason, we were told, the climate of the 


‘earth was changing—glacial cold was com- 


ing upon us, and the earth was gradually 
freezing down from the north pole. Now 
if any there be who have not felt this theory 
thoroughly thawed out of them by the fervent 
heat of our all too swiftly own midsummer 
months, let him hear what DANIEL DRAPER 
saith from his eyrie in the Central Park of the 
Universe. After a careful comparison of the 
most reliable records for the past seventy- 
six years, he comes to the conclusion that, 
“both as regards rain-fall and winter cli- 
mate, there has been no change in the lapse 
of many years.” 

Go to! Old Coal Man, with your evil speak- 
ing and causeless whining. Our mines of 
coal shall not waste nor our wells of oil fail 
till the day that the Lord revealeth some- 
thing else in the earth to burn. Meanwhile 
come down into any ash-heap, if you will, 
and claw among the clinkers to your heart’s 
content. There are plenty of them, and 
slate to be had for the asking, and doubtless 
soot in galore; or descend betimes to your 
own furnace-shrine, and wit your own house- 
hold down by your merry morning song: 


‘* Come into the cellar, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown; 
Come into the cellar, Mand— 
It’s poky down here alone, 
And the fumes of the coal-gas are wafted abroad, 
And the fire is almost gone.” 


But for Maud herself, and for all busy and 
virtuous women, Heaven grant them grace 
never to believe that any necromancy or 
machinations whatever can make in our 
ashes glow their wonted fires, and firmness 
to stay above-ground and keep the world 
sane and sweet. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f some Pellow-Srabvelers. 


Y DEAR JACK,—As you sit in the 
train watching your fellow-passengers, 

does it sometimes occur to you how many 
of the most renowned personages in history 
and poetry—which is but a different aspect 
of history—seem to be traveling with you? 
One of my good friends passes for more than 
half a madman because he says, quietly, that 
he has had a very pleasant morning with 
Pope Gregory the Great, or that he has had 
a fine breezy walk with Peter the Hermit. 
I have seen young women look at him, then 
rise and move away with some trepidation, 
when he has aaid that he had just met Jn- 
das Iscariot in the street, or that he was sor- 
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ry to hear that Blue-beard was busily en- 
gaged in cutting off his wife’s head. Yet I 
know very few people who are really so 
sane as my friend. It is plain enough what 
he means, and it makes all times and peo- 
ple somewhat more intelligible to observe 
that while individuals die, characters sur- 
vive in fact as well as in memory. I sup- 
pose that my good Jack may have heard 
that men die, but man is immortal. 

This was suggested to me recently upon 
meeting the celebrated Cicero in the cars. 
You know him; we all know him. He is 
full of knowledge and capacity and accom- 
plishment, and all is blended and fused in 
an element of unspeakable conceit. Is there 
any famous man of antiquity in whom van- 
ity is so evident, not in the reports so much 
as in the intrinsic evidence in what he said 
and did? Even if the biographer said noth- 
ing, we should yet feel as if he had empha- 
sized upon every page the assertion that this 
was & man 80 vain that the lustre of his best 
actions is a little tarnished. Was it love of 
country or love of self? Was his patriotism 
other than a refined selfishness? When.I 
talked with him the other day I saw that he 
was quite as anxious that I should know 
that he had done certain good things as that 
the good things had been done. They, in- 
deed, were quite obscured by him. Some- 
how they seemed to appear to him to be 
good things because he had done them ; and 
I doubt whether he would have found them 
very fine had they been done by any body 
else. But he is most sweet and affable in 
his address. We are all sure to learn some- 
thing in an hour’s talk with him; and as 
with all men of great conceit, there is not a 
trace of cynicism in his nature. 

The elder Cicero has the advantage of 
perspective. He is further away, and we 
look through the glamour which time casts 
upon him. So, when I am at Mrs. Honey- 
suckle’s, I see the hills beyond the river 
swathed in exquisite violet tints, or again 
in cold, dark purple. But the hill is really 
the counterpart of that on which I am sit- 
ting; and the spectator there would see the 
same soft splendor as he looked toward my 
hill. If Cicero and his fellow-citizens could 
see us in a forward perspective, as we do 
them in a backward, they would be much 
more fascinated than we. Our Cicero, with 
the modern improvements, would be to them 
& prodigy of excellence, and our life and lit- 
erature would be to them the heroic age and 
the classics. I suppose that Catiline had a 
supreme contempt for Cicero. His virtues 
were lost upon him, but his defects he plain- 
ly saw. It was unfortunate, because the 
more eloquent and strenuous Cicero was, the 
more hardened was Catiline. If the con- 
spirator could have felt the reality instead 
of despising the rhetoric of the philippic, it 
might have touched him. 

But I am wandering—if, indeed, I ever do 
any thing else. My friend sees Leander and 
Shylock and Charlemagne and Alfred the 
Great in his daily journeyings, though they 
be only from the Park to Wall Street. But 
I was lately in the haunts of a famous fel- 
low-traveler of ours, and the landscape re- 
called him, whom also I constantly meet in 
the flesh, as my friend meets Cicero. J mean 
Rip Van Winkle. The slumbrous spell of 
the old story is wonderful even when you 
read it. It is the happiest touch of the 
Knickerbocker master. The ‘ drowsihed” 
is overcoming, and the legend masters the 
imagination, so that the sketch is an immor- 
tal poem, and Rip seems to be the single cre- 
ation of Irving. It is really an old legend, 
and comes from beyond the sea. But genius 
—sweet honey-sucking bee—despoils all 
times and story. Hamlet is a Northern le- 
gend, but there is only Shakespeare’s Ham- 
let. Rip Van Winkle is Irving’s character, 
and if I lived upon the banks of the Hudson 
I should never hear distant thunder in the 
hot summer afternoon but I should be sure 
that Rip was at that mountain game. 

But I must ask also whether it is any less 
Jefferson’s than Irving’sf The author gave 
the old legend one form, and the actor gives 
if another. To-day probably it is more 
known as the actors character than the au- 
thor’s. It is in the children’s nursery books 
also. I saw it at Mrs. Margery’s.° 


‘*Near to the town, in a cottage small, 
Lived Rip Van Winkle, known to all 
As a harmless, drinking, shiftlese lout, 
Who never would work, but roamed about, 
Always ready with jest and song, 


Idling, tippling, all day long.” 
How it has captured us all! I remember 
some remarks of the Easy Chair in Harper’s 
Magazine about two years ago which ex- 
pressed my own feelings when I saw that 
marvelous art of Jefferson. That art keeps 
all the weird poetry of the legend—nay, it 
deepens it. I have been amused by the se- 
riousness with which Mrs. Candour at the 
play rebuked me for my sympathy with a 
person whom she stigmatized as disrepu- 
table. ‘‘Can you deny it, Mr. Bachelor,” 
she asks me, with the air of an inquirer 
who has immense reserves of reasons— 
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‘can you deny that it is a most deleterious 
example to youth? And had you—had you, 
Mr. Bachelor, promising sons of your own, 
would you wish them to select Rip Van 
Winkle as a modelf And if not, will you 
please to tell me why you would bring them 
to see the melancholy spectacle of a worth- 
less, yes, worse than worthless. vagabond ?” 

So Mrs. Candour bears down upon me in 
battle array, all her guns in position and all 
her bands playing. I am always unequal to 
these contests. The argument which turns 
upon those children of mine that were never 
born silences me. Mrs. Candour has me at 
a frightful disadvantage, for she is a mother 
and I am not a father, and when she says 
that I certainly would say this to my daugh- 
ters and do that with my sons, I am utterly 
vanquished. For what can I possibly know 
about it? If she were to say, “Now if you 
Were a8 unicorn, do you mean to say that you 
would not pare the horn upon your nose?” I 
am frightened to think what answer I should 
make. I could only feebly echo in vague 
wonder, “If I were a unicorn—” ‘To which 
she would retort, with a triumphant smile, 
“ Certainly! and have it all her ewn way. 
It is so that she reproves me at the play, and 
brings me to confusion when I own to some 
natural sympathy with Rip Van Winkle. 
Indeed, she oppresses me with such a torrent 
of moral reproof that I quail and retire, with 
a@ profound sense of my obliquity which is 
extremely disheartening. And it is all the 
more discouraging because, somehow, after 
one of these exhortations I seem to be that 
wretched Rip skulking off from the house 
to the solitary mountains, and Mrs. Candour 
that efficient spouse who shows him the door. 
This impresses me more deeply with a sense 
of my resemblance to the vagabond, and I 
avoid Mrs. Candour for many days. 

But some time I hope to pluck up courage 
to ask that lady to explain the universal in* 
terest in that character, and its sure hold 
upon the imagination. There are plenty of 
idle, tippling, shiftlesas louts every where, 
and they are by no means poetic, but we all 
agree that they are nuisances. Why is this 
one an exception? Why has he become a 
kind of genius of the Catskill Mountains f 
Why is he associated so nearly with the 
dreamy landscape and river on a slumbrous 
August day? Why, in fine, have wea kind- 
ly sympathy for such a very unsatisfactory 
member of society, instead of the active rep- 
robation which animates Mrs. Candour f 
That was the question which I asked myself 
when I found myself the other morning seat- 
ed with Mr. Van Winkle in the Central 
Park. He was rather better dressed than 
formerly, and he had evidently not yet been 
into the mountains for the siesta, as his hair 
was not in the least gray, and his clothes 
were not out of fashion. But he had the 
same loitering gait and lounging habit. And 
I observed that th®¥ were not of his body 
alone, but of his mind. His soul lounged. 
His mind loitered. And he had the simple 
good humor of a child. His hands were 
sunk in his pockets, and he swung his feet 
idly under the bench; and he basked in the 
autumn sun. Presently he rose slowly and 
sauntered away, kicking the pebbles, saying 
that he would go and look at the boats, and 
perhaps somebody would ask him to sail. 

As he idled away I said to myself, “ Indo- 
lent, fickle, shiftless, useless.” The sun was 
warm, the sky $lue, and the trees and grass 


green and beautiful. And as my eyes fol- 


lowed him, and those words rose in my mind, 
they were succeeded by others. “Simple, 
kindly, sympathetic, good-humored.” The 
children love him. He would never do 
them harm. He would not hurt or wrong 
a human being. The village yonder is too 
busy for him. The good-wives look at bim 
askance from their scrubbing, and the good- 
men from their work-benches and furrows. 
He holds his gun and whistles to his dog, 
and goes toward the lake—I mean the 
mountains. But the Rip of the story and 
of the Park are really the same. I see him 


sitting alone under a great tree, with no- 


companion but Schneider. He shares his 
bit of bread with him. ‘Speak, Sir,” he 
says to his dog. ‘“ Nobody must eat bread 


without earning it.” 


Then I say to myself, still more softly, 
“And you, Sir, what are you doing? Who 
else is indolent, loitering, useless?” Really, 
I feel as uncomfortably as if Mrs. Candouy 
were in the neighborhood. But I can not 
escape the question. Let‘us strike a balance 
of all who pass as I sit upon this bench, and 
which is worse, the harmful industry or the 
harmless laziness And since Mrs. Candour 


is not here I will ask also, and audibly, who 
does most harm, a certain lady or Rip Van 
Winkle? It is not his drunkenness, which, 
indeed, we do not see offensive either in the 
story or in the play—it is his sweetness and 
goodness and contented idleness which charm 
us all, and make the real spell of the charac- 
ter. That careless want of suspicion, that 
child-like trust in fate or chance or Provi- 
dence, that freedom from incessant fret and 
forecast, are hints of the highest spiritual se- 


renity. Martha was troubled about many 
things, but it was not exactly her praise. 
What boundless leisure of life had that Cats- 
kill scape-grace! In what other life would 
not a nap of twenty years seem to be pre- 
posterousf In his it was but natural. 

I confess I sometimes think I had rather 
meet Rip in the train than Cicero—and hid 
manners are delightful. He is master of 
wood-craft, and tells the curious legends 
which every body else has forgotten. He has 
that invincible irresolution which will al- 
ways prevent his “ getting on,” but there are 
@ repose and freshness in him that I miss in 
Cicero. Well, no: I do not compare them. 
But when Professor and Mrs. Candour hold 
up to me the example of Cicero, I would ask, 
if I were not always silenced by that lady, 
“Madan, is it his faults that you exhort me 
to admire?” And when at the play she taps 
me on the shoulder with her fan and says, 
‘Fie! Mr. Bachelor, do you approve laziness 
and worse f” I should like to answer, “ Fie! 
madam, do you approve vanity and insincer- 
ity ?” Your friend, 

AN OLD BACHELOR. 





“NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


EVENING TOILETTES. 


oe evening toilettes, lovely beyond descrip- 
tion, show Worth’s latest caprice, a revival 
of the styles of the First Empire. The low 
round short waist with wide belt and sash, and 
the trained skirt with smooth, scant front and 
voluminous fullness behind, are as admirably re- 
produced as if copied from portraits of Josephine 
and Hortense. Faille and velvet of soft faded 
tints—turquoise blue, serpent green, and Nile— 
with damask gauzes and China crape, are the 
rich fabrics of these dresses; quantities of em- 
broidery, filmy lace, and flowers in profusion 
are their garniture. A charming dress for a 
bride-maid or for the ball-room is of white 
Chambery gauze, trimmed with eglantine—the 
trailing wild rose. ‘The skirt has flat pleatings 
in front, with gathered Hounces on the train; the 
over-skirt of China crape with netted fringe is 
gracefully draped. Garlands of eglantine, with 
its green leaves, almost cover the front from belt 
to toe. ‘lhe low round Josephine corsage has a 
bertha, the merest atoms of sleeves, an eglan- 
tine cluster on the left shoulder, and a very wide 
belt and sash made of rose and green silk of the 
two shades seen in the garland. A companion 
piece to this is a similar dress, with a tablier of 
water-lilies, and a fringe of dark, glossy, trailing 
grasses. A most distinguished dress is of black 
damask gauze with the Josephine corsage, orna- 
mented with pale pink and dark red garden 
roses, and a sash of dull dark red faille lined 
with pale pink. ‘The black Chantilly lace on 
the bertha is sprinkled with fine jet. : 

Embroidery is the richest trimming of the sea- 
son for full-dress toilettes. It is daintily wrought 
in colored silks on white tulle, and is then ap- 
plied to the silk of the dress. Vines of flowers 
in their natural color are used as a heading for 
lace and ruffles. Entire front breadths of dresses 
are imported done in fine needle-work on tulle, 
diaphanous gauze, or muslin; these will be laid 
plainly over silk, while the back breadths will be 
abundantly rufiled. A superb dress of faintest 
Nile green faille has the over-skirt trimmed with 
white lace, headed by a band of embroidered 
Marguerites. ‘This over-skirt falls open in front, 
and its most retroussé drapery is caught back by 
a velvet sash. ‘The front breadth of the skirt 
beneath is almost covered by a spiral jabot of 
silk and lace. A lovely dress for a blonde is of 


ciel blue silk, with embroidered bands heading | 


ruffles faced with white faille. One of Worth’s 
most remarkable dresses has five shades of the 
new serpent-color—green tinged with yellow— 
combined in an elaborate manner that utterly 
defies description. Among the dresses, partly 
velvet, partly faille, the handsomest, perhaps, is 
faint turquoise blue. ‘I'he high heart-shaped cor- 
sage is of faille, with pointed front, postilion 
basque, and antique sleeves, trimmed with point 
duchesse lace and pleatings of blue crépe lisse. 
The velvet front breadths have a tablier of lace, 
while on the back breadths is an upper skirt 
which is fuille on the left side and velvet on the 
right. 
POLONAISES, WOOLEN SUITS, ETC. 


Polonaises prevail among the fine woolen suits 
that will be preferred to silk for winter prome- 
nades, shopping, charch, and traveling toilettes. 
These polonaises are of cashmere or of roughly 
twilled camel’s-hair, worn above skirts of silk of 
the same shade, trimmed with woolen flounces, 
showing linings and facings of silk; or else the 
trimming is deep wide kilt pleats alternately of 
silk and camel’s-hair. The woolen polonaise is 
then most simply trimmed with a silk facing two 
inches wide on the wrong side, and showing below 
the outside edge in a tiny quarter-inch fold. The 
present fancy is to have facings of a lighter shade 
than the body of the garment—a reversal of all 
former rules. Most new polonaises fall open in 
front from the belt down in a gradually receding 
line (not rounded), and are held back by tapes 
tied over the tournure. Loose belted polonaises, 
the closely fitted princesse shape, and the dou- 
ble-breasted redingotes are all opened in this way 
to display the tablier of the skirt beneath. ‘The 
old favorite Marguerite polonaise, which disap- 
peared from among earliest importations, is again 
brought to light among the lastarrivals. It now 
has open fronts and most. retroussé drapery ; the 
bows on its back seams are replaced by three 
large buttons placed lengthwise. Pockets, large 
enough to be useful, made almost square, or else 
placed diagonally, and ornamented with buttons, 


are also sewed on polonaises. Sleeves are in 
coat shape, usually with small cuffs of the wool 
fabric showing a narrow edge of silk facing ; oth- 
er very stylish coat sleeves are made long, and 
simply turned back from the wrist to form a cuff 
of the silk lining. Camel's-hair buttons an inch 
and a half in diameter, or else cord loops on frog 
buttons or leaves, fasten the front; the neck is 
finished by a bias standing band; the lining of 
thin silk is in the waist and sleeves only, not in 
the skirt. Dress skirts are not lined or bound 
with braid, but are simply faced, and are now 
provided with tapes high up in the second side 
seams to tie them back on the tournure. Spe- 
cially attractive among camel’s-hair costumes is 
one of the new bleu de mer, or sea blue, a dull 
light blue with gray tints. The silk skirt has 
kilt pleats three inches wide, alternately of silk 
and of camel's-hair, extending above the knee; 
the belted polonaise of camel’s-hair has a silk 
facing around the edge, cord loops and large pas- 
sementerie leaves down the front, a wide belt 
and side sash of silk. A cashmere suit of darker 
sea blue has a redingote with Marguerite back, 
double-breasted, open below the waist, square 
poe and a coachman’s collar; the silk skirt 


cashmere flounces, bias, ye fully gathered, | 


and cut in points lined with s Felt hats of 
the same shade, trimmed with faille and ostrich 
plumes, are-appropriate with these rough surface 
dresses. Bronze, olive, gray, dark garnet, and 
nut brown suits are shown of similar fashion. 


BONNETS AND HATS. 


Bonnets this season are tres difficile, as the 
French say, both in regard to making and de- 
scribing them. Expert milliners find French 
patterns hard to copy, and the new way in which 
the hair is worn and the bonnet perched thereon 
gives them a novel aspect. The shape most oft- 
en seen, and which is either a bonnet or a hat, 
is a sort of turban with wide upturned brim in 
front, sloping away at the sides, and cut off 
there; the crown is of various shapes, sometimes 
being a high soft puff, and again merely a broad 
half-high sailor shape. Two small soft puffs of 
rose or blue silk above the forehead form a face 
trimming, and with strings constitute the differ- 
ence between a bonnet and round hat. This 
bonnet is very becoming to fresh, youthful faces. 
Black bonnets of this shape are very stylish, and 
are appropriate with any toilette with which a 
black wrap is worn. The crown is of black vel- 
vet, or of the new French gauze, or of beaded 
tulle; the brim is black faille or gros d’Orleans, 
piped with ciel blue or with peacock, or it may 
be faced with a bright becoming hue of watered 
ribbon, such a sold-fashioned rose pink, A rose- 
bud peeps from under the brim over the left ear. 
Sharp wings are saucily perked up further back, 
and jet ornaments fasten a cluster of rich ostrich 
tufts that are over the crown. A long drapery 
of lace and ribbon falls behind, and strings are 
added. : 

Forest leaves shaded in the darkest tints of au- 
tumn are the favorite garniture. Half garlands 
of roses of various hues, the creamy tea-rose, pale 
pos and dark crimson garden roses, all in one 

ong cluster, with trailing sprays of budson flexible 

stems, are seen on French hats. Nodding cock’s 
plumes of greenish-black, wings of tiniest birds, 
and shaded curled ostrich tips are the feathers 
most used. Quantities of jet appear on the all- 
black bonnets, but this brilliant trimmimg is not 
effective in colors. Fringe of finely curled os- 
trich feathers, and also of small fine jets, is used 
on the upturned coronets of winter bonnets. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses, to Mrs. ConNOLLY; and for bonnets, to 
Miss Pacz; and Madame Frerreno. 








PERSONAL. 


FARADAY, when a comparatively young man, 
was naturally desirous of appending the mystic 
letters ‘‘F.R.8.”’ to his name, and succeeded in 
1824, though strongly opposed by his master, 
Sir Humpurey Davy, then president. Up to the 
period of his decease he received ninety-five 
titles and marks of merit, and in 1844 was chosen 
one of the eight foreign associates of the French 
Academy. Oxford made him a D.C.L., Cam- 
bridge an LL.D. When it was proposed to make 
him president of the Royal Society he declined, 
saying, ‘‘I must remain plain MicHaEL FaRa- 
DAY to the last. If 1 accepted the honor which 
the Royal Society desires to confer upon me, I 
would not answer for the integrity of my intel- 
lect for a single year.’’ 

—8ak0 and his band made a good thing of it 
in coming to the Boston Jubilee. They realized 
enough by the mancuvre to give each man an 
allotment of $1000 after paying all expenses, 
8ak0 receiving $6000. 

—STANLEY reed to lecture in this coun- 
try in January, under an engagement with those 
Boston men, REDPaTH and FaLL. STANLEY is to 
‘“‘On!”? wherever they direct, and will ‘‘Charge!”’ 
a figure that would not be deemed too thin by 
the well-remembered Mr. Chester, alluded to 
by the favorite dramatic author, W. 8. 

—CakaFa, the composer, who died recently, 
eked out an insufficient income in a novel man- 
ner. Some thirty years ago Baron JaMEs ROTHS- 
CHILD presen a gold snuff-box to him as a 
mark of esteem. CaraFa sold it next day for 
seventy-five napoleons to the jeweler from 
whom it had been bought. This became known 
to ROTHSCHILD, who gave it again to the mu- 
sician on the following year. The next day it 
returned to the jeweler’s. This-traffic continued 
till the death of the banker, and longer still, for 
his sons kept up the tradition, to the great satis- 
faction of CARAFA, 

—Mrs. STOWE, as a reader, has made a success. 


Her first audience was a large one, comprising 
many staid folk who are rarely seen at such 
places, as well as many school-marms and young 
belles. At eight o’clock Mrs. Stowe, after sit- 
ting a few moments in the parquet, came upon 
the stage and took her seat at the table. She 
was dressed in black silk, with a garniture of 


white lace puffs, entirely becoming to her fine 


. ne forever untouched. 


and happiness. Her brown wavy hair is scarce- 
ly rusted with age, and manifold curls ripple 
over a tiny water-fall behind. Her blue eyes 
lose none of their mild fire and humanity even 
through the pince-nez. Altogether Mrs. STOWE 
at the age of fifty-eight, bears such an air of 
health and of tenaciously active life that all 
her friends will hail her appearance with joy, 
from the mere delight of secing her, even if she 
brought nothing else for entertainment. She 
stood to read, perhaps from choice, but she could 


not sit without being hid from half the andience . 


by the lamp, which was one of the “student” 


me She read first from the ‘‘Old-town’’ stories - 
oO 


Sam Lawson, and read the whole of the se- 
lections from that work without stop ane Her 
thin voice is well fitted to enact the Yankee 
nero of utterance. Her description of Par- 
son Carryl’s troubles and Huldy’s triumph was 
truthful to her own conception, of course, and, 
happily, to the public idea of the characters 
also. Her delineation of the gossips, Widow 
Pipe and Miss Deaken Blodgett, was perfect 
to the life and highly eee Sam Lawean 
was also well rendered. She pronounced the 
Yankee word *' well’’ ‘“‘ wa’al,”’ and it is so writ- 
ten in the book. The entertainment, on the 
whole, was a capital one, and is quite sure to be 
so wherever she may deliver it. 

—J. H. Myers, of Newark, New Jerecy, who 
writes under the nom de plume of “ Paul Julius 
Immergen,”’ furnishes most of the verses for 
Franz ABT’s songs. He has a queer little shop 
in which he vends music, books, papers, cigars, 
and tobacco. ABT paid a special visit to his 
friend Myers. As Americans say, he was 
‘* pleased to meet him.’’ 

—Govunop, the musical composer, is said to 

be insane—hopelessly so. Some of his relatives 
assert the contrary, but it is nevertheless be- 
lied to be the fact. 
—President M‘CosH, of Princeton College, 
says he has never asked for a dollaf for the 
college, and does not wish that when he dies 
the text shall be, ‘‘ And it came to pass that 
the beggar died, and he was buried.” 

—A pew American prays donna, Miss Bar- 
TON, of Salem, Massachusetts, has just dawned 
upon Europe. She has been studying in Flor- 
ence for Italian opera, and has just been en- 
gaged by the director of the Imperial Theatre 
of Warsaw to fill the principal roles during the 
ensuing two scasons. She has been studying 
under one of the best masters in Italy, and is 
said to possess a voice of extraordinary power 
and sweetness. | 

—ARTHUR DARDENNE, the last survivor of 
the band which, at the beginning of the first 
French Revolution, stormed the Bastile, has 
just died in one of the hospitals of Paris. 

—Miss EpiT# CHALLIS denies the truth of the 





report of having been made the heiress of an | 


opulent old lady to whom she was kind during 
an illness. Miss C. also says that several pious 
English relatives, who had ceased to recognize 
her since her connection with the stage, became 
suddenly sociable, and invited her to stay at 
their houses, on learning that she had become 
a capitalist. 

—The Empress EL1zaBeEThH, of Austria, advises 
the ladies to keep out of politics, as there is 
nothing but misery in it. Equally true in this 
eet No sooner is a man nominated for 
office, be he ever so irreproachable, thamphe is 
forthwith pecked at, badyered, misrepresented, 
and traduced, as though he were the common- 
est felon. 

—Mrs. GLapsTone, wife of the English Pre- 
mier, is said to be a lady of most genial and at- 
tractive manners, thoroughly devoted to labors 
of love among the poor. 

—It is rumored that General BURNSIDE will 
Serta receive the appointment of minister to 

ussia. 

—‘‘General ROBERT E. LEE’s room at Wash- 
ington College, Lexington Virginia, is to be 

’ do says an exchange. 
Better open and air it occasionally. Sure to yet 
musty if you don’t. 

—The concluding portion of Mr. TENNyson’s 
Arthurian legends will be shortly published by 
STRaAHAN & Co., London, and promptly repub- 
lished here by HaRPER & BROTHERS. 

—The autograph letters, orders, memoranda, 
etc., of the Grar PETER the Great, including 
those of a private as well as of a public charac- 
ter, are shortly to be published under the aus- 
pices of the Russian government. 

—Professor NATHAN SHEPPARD (‘‘ Keynote’’) 
is the author of the article in the current num- 
ber of Fraser's Magazine entitled ‘‘ Premier and 
President.” 

—Rev. HENRY WaRD BEECHER consents to 
let it go forth to Christendom that “the Con- 
gregationalist is a dry Baptist, and the Baptist 
is a wet Congregationalist.” 

—LEOPOLD DE MEYER, the celebrated pianist, 
had such an experience in Turkey! e was 
sent for, when in Constantinople, to thump out 
some music before the Sultan in the scraglio. 
It wasn’t an easy thing todo. ‘You are sent 
for,”’ says he, ‘‘at eight in the morning in order 
to play at three in the afternoon; you must be 
in fall uniform; you wait seven hours in a 
very fine gallery, where it is forbidden to sit. 
From time to time you are informed of what his 
highness is doing. His highness has just got 
up—you must prostrate yourself. A little later 
you are told his highness is taking his bath— 
you prostrate yourself again. His highness is 
dressing—you reprostrate yourself. is high- 
ness is taking his coffee, and you reprostrate 

ourself at each of these particulars more pro- 

oundly than before. At iength your piano is 
brought in. The legs have been taken off so as 
not to injure the floor, a precious mosaic of rare 
woods. 
five Turks! The wretched men support the 
crushing mass on their knees. ‘ Why,’ you say, 
‘I can’t play on a five-Turk piano.’ It is 
thought that you hesitate because the instru- 
ment is not horizontal. A cushjon is therefore 


laced under the knees of the smallest Turk. 
No one supposes that a sentiment of humanity 
makes you hesitate. After a long explanation 
of this refinement of civilization the piano is 
placed on its own legs again. The Sultan ap- 
pears. After all sorts of salams you are told to 
jlay. You ask for a chair; there is no chair. 
fn ne ever sits in presence of his highness.” 
M. De MEYER suppresses one detail, however. 
He played a long fantasia on his knees, and 
when, at the end, the Sultan said he must be 


very tired, M. De Meyer convinced his high- 
ness of the contrary by moving round the yal- 


matronly face, which wore the color of health } lery on his hands, 
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The immense grand piano is placed on , 
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Crochet Shawl, Figs. 1-3.” 


Tus shawl is crocheted with violet 
tapestry worsted in Tunisian crochet 
stitch (see general directions in Har- 
per’s Bazar, Vol. V., No. 40), and is 
trimmed with a border worked in Tu- 
nisian net stitch with white and gray 
chinchilla worsted. Begin the shawl 
on the under edge of the foundation. 
working a foundation of 255 st. (stitch ) 
with violet worsted. On this founda- 
tion work 89 pattern rows. As the 
shaw! is somewhat longer in the back 
than in the front, the 38th and 39th 
pr. (pattern rows) are not worked on 
the whole row of st., but the 38th pr. 
only on the middle 49 st., and the 39th 
pr. only on the middle 27 st. In the 
middle of each of the 39 pr. (back mid- 
dle of shawl) narrow 2 st., casting off 
together 2 st. each at both sides of the 
middle st. in the second round of each 
pr. Narrow, besides, in each pr. at 
both sides of the crochet part, always 
casting off together the second and 
third st. and the 2 st. before the last. 
For the shoulders narrow four times 
each in the 30th-39th pr., casting off 
together the 20th and 21st st., the 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocnet Soawi.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


46th and 47th st., the 86th and 87th st., and the 116th and 117th st. in the 30th pr., besides the 


two narrowings in the middle. 


In the following rounds this narrowing is always repeated in the 


same direction; to do this in the left half of the crochet part, in narrowing the first time always 
cast off that st. which was taken up from the 2 st. cast off together in the preceding round, together 
with the following st.; and in narrowing the second time cast.off the corresponding st., together 





Fig. 2.—Tonisran Net Stitcu ror SHAWL. 


First Deral. 


(with white worsted).—On the veins after each sc. of the preceding 
round one dot; that is, 2 st. separated by throwing the thread over 
once, which are worked off together, throwing the thread over once, 
3d round (with chinchilla worsted).—Like 


and after each dot 1 ch. 


ew > 


vy 


¥ 


NaANsooK APRON FOR GIRL FROM 2 To 4 


YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. XI, Figs. 42 and 43. 
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with the st. previously taken up; in narrow- 
ing the third and fourth times in the right 
half of the crochet part proceed in reversed 
order of st. Having finished the foundation, 
crochet the border on the under edge as fol- 
lows: Ist round (with chinchilla worsted).— 
1 sc. (single crochet) on the next st., * pass 
over 1 st., take up 1 st. from the following st., 
4 ch., and work off the last of these together 
with the st. on the needle, 1 sc. on the same 
st. from which 
the st. before the 
4 ch. was taken 
up. 2d round 


the first round. 
Now work 7 pr. in 
Tunisian net stitch 
(see Figs. 2 and 3) 
—the first round 
of each pr. with 
chinchilla worsted, 
and the second 
round with white 
worsted, as fol- 
lows: 1st round.— 
Always alternate- 
ly throw the thread 
over twice, as 
shown by Fig. 2, 
take up 1 st. from 
the second following foundation st. ; to do this 
drop the second thread thrown over from the 
needle, so that it lies before the corresponding 
st. as shown by Fig. 3, throw the thread over 
once more, and draw through the thread thrown 
over as ast. 2d round.—Cast off the st. and 
threads thrown over on the needle each with 
1 st. These two rounds are repeated continu- 
ally, but in the course of the work fasten to- 
gether the thread thrown over and the st. of the 
preceding round with every newly taken up st. 
(see Fig. 3). In order to alternate with the 
colors lay on the threads anew in each round 
by means of a cross knot. . Widen on the back 


corner of the shawl, taking up 1 st. (having first thrown the thread over) also from the thread 
thrown over before the middle, in the first round of each pr. Finally, work on the outer edge of 
the shawl all around three rounds more like the first three rounds of the border, and at the under 


edge knot in thread strands of violet 
worsted, 


Crochet and Netted Cape. 


‘Tis cape is crocheted with twelve- 
fold zephyr worsted in one of the va- 
rieties of the ‘Tunisian stitch, and is 
edged on the neck and the front edge 
with crochet scallops, and on the under 
edge with netted edging of ordinary 
zephyr worsted, as shown by the illus- 
tration. Begin the cape on the under 
edge with the twelvefold worsted and 
& course wooden crochet needle, mak- 
ing a foundation to suit Fig. 47, Sup- 
plement (which gives the pattern of 
one-half of the cape), 189 st. (stitch) 
in the original. On this foundation 
crochet 20 pr. (pattern row) in rounds 
going backward and forward; the 
first of these pr. is generally worked 
in Tunisian, but in the first round of 
every following pr. take up each st. 
from the free back vein of the st. in 
the preceding round. The st. of the 
first round of each pr. are seven- 
eighths of an inch long each in the 
original, In the middle of the cape 
narrow regularly, casting off together 
the middle 3 st. in the second round of 
each pr., drawing the thread through 
once,’ Narrow also on the front edges 
of the cape and on the shoulders ac- 
cording to the pattern; for the nar- 
rowing on the shoulders always cast 
off together 2 st. along the straight 
line indicated on Fig. 47, Supplement. 
In order to slope the neck, the 18th- 
20th rounds are not worked on the 
whole row of stitches, but are short- 
ened to suit Fig. 47, paying no atten- 
tion to the requisite number of st. of 
the preceding pr. at the beginning and 
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Crépe pE Cuine Ficav. 








CrocHeT aND NETTED Care. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 47. 


round.—260 stitches or knots. 
round one knot. 


[OcroBER 19, 1872. 


end of each of these 3 pr. Edge the 
cape finished so far with a round of 
sc. (single crochet) on the neck and 
the front edges, and work one round 
of sl. (slip stitch) besides on the front 
edges, in doing which at the same 
time form several button-holes with 
two or three chain stitches each on 
the right outer edge; furnish the left 
outer edge with the corresponding 
buttons. With fourfold zephyr worst- 
ed make a foundation to suit the neck 
of the cape, and at both sides of this 
foundation crochet one row of scal- 
lops as follows: > 1 sc. on the next 
st., 2 ch., pass over 1 st., 4 dc. (dou- 
ble crochet) separated each by 2 ch. 
on the following st., 2 ch., pass over 
1 st. and repeat from *. Sew this 
scallop trimming on the foundation 
st. at the neck of the cape, so that one 
row of scallops projects free. Set a 
single row of scallops on each front 
edge, so that the scallops rest on the 
foundation. For each of the two net- 
ted borders on the under edge of the 
cape work with fourfold zephyr worst- 
ed on a netting mesh three-quarters 
of an inch in circumference, on a 
thread of the requisite length, the Ist 


2d round.—On the same mesh in each stitch of the preceding 
3d round.—On a mesh an inch and a quarter in circumference work three knots 


in every third following st., thus always passing over 2 st. of the preceding round. 4th round.— 


On the finer mesh work one knot in each st. 


Repeat the third and fourth rounds three times 


more; the three knots worked on 1 st. should always come under each other in a straight direction. 


In sewing on the borders they are slightly 
gathered. 


Crépe de Chine Fichu. 


Tus fichu consists of a three-cornered piece 
of blue crépe de Chine, which is forty inches 
long on the upper bias edge, and twenty-six 
inches and a half long on each straight side. 
Cut a slit in the middle at the top two incheg, 
and a half long, hem the edge, including the 
slit, and border | 
it with blue silk 
fringe four inch- » 
es and seven- 
eighths wide. 


Woolen Plaid — 
Bedouin, Figs. 
- Land 2. 


Tus graceful wrap- 
ping is made of blue 
and green woolen 
.plaid, and consists of 
8 straight piece three- 
quarters of a yard 
wide and three yards 
and one-eighth long, 
which is edged all 


fringe of the colors 
of the material four inches and seven-eighths wide. 
Fold this piece four inches wide on the outside along 
the upper edge; sew both halves together along 
the fold four inches and seven-eighths long at a 
distance of eight inches and a half from the mid- 
dle of the back. Cover this seam with a passe- 
menterie agrafe and tassel of blue and green worst- 
ed. A similar tassel and agrafe with cord loop 
and passementerie button is set on eight inches and 
seven-eighths from each end of the Bedouin. In 
arranging the Bedouin on the figure fold the mid- 
dle part over in the fashion of a basque below the 
waist, cross the ends in front, lay them back over 
the shoulders, and close the Bedouin in the back 








by means of the buttons and cord loops, as shown by Fig. 1. 


picturesque, and Oriental in appearance as well as name. 


around with woolen f)\ 
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Fig. 3.—Tonistan Net Stitcn ror SHAawi. 
SEcOoND DETAIL. 


The upper edge of the fichu is turned over in a revers 
three inches and a quarter wide. 
middle as shown by the illustration, and is folded in such a manner 
that the rows of fringe slightly overlap each other. 


The fichu is laid in pleats in the 
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Batiste APRON FoR GIRL FROM 8 TO 


5 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplemen 
. No. XUL, Figs. 44-46. ” ‘ 


The wrapping thus formed is very 
It may be made of any solid-colored 


material, such as cloth, cashmere, etc., as well as of plaid, and trimmed with fringe of the same 


Fig. 2.—Woocen Priarp Bepourx. —l ont. 


pure. 


color, or with velvet and woolen gui- 





AMERICANS IN PARIS. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, in 
a well-digested article on French 
dress, sustains the testimony of our 
special correspondents as to ‘‘the ex- 
travagance of American travelers.’” It 
says very justly that if Worth has made 
a fortune out of the wants which he sup- 
plied, he deserves the credit of having 
intelligently understood his time, and 
of having been the first to satisfy a new 
demand. He has no responsibility in 
the matter; he happened to possess cer- 
tain natural gifts of a peculiar kind ; 
he was able to invent dresses with a fer- 
tility, a variety, an audacity, and a skill 
which no one else possessed in the same 
degree; so the women who wanted 
dresses came tohim. Finding that the 
current had set his way, he asked prices 
which represented two separate sorts 
of goods—material andinvention. His 
rivals could only execute, hc was able 
to create; he naturally claimed to be 
paid for both, and the world he served 
accepted his conditions. It is correct 
to say ‘*the world,” for two-thirds of 
all Worth's productions have been ab- 
sorbed by foreigners. ‘he Americans 
especially have been his largest cusg- 
tomers. It is necessary to state this, 
so that the blame of giving $250 for a 
plain costume or $1000 for a ball dress 
may not be attributed to Frenchwomen 
alone. The truth is, as may easily be 
ascertained by a little inquiry in the 
right places, that the great providers of 
the various details of toilette who clus- 
ter round the Rue de la Paix—the 
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2.—Gros Grain Surt.—Front. 
For pattern aind description see Supplement, No, IX., Figs. 83*, 38>-35. 


Fig. 2.—Sitk anp CASHMERE VeEsT-POLONAISE.—SIDE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 28-32. 
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,ASHMERE VEST-lPOLONAISE.—I 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL, Figs. 28-32. 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Grain Suit.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 88%, 88-85, 


Fig. 1.—Smk anp € 
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fully the burden of their royalty ; but when they 
began ‘to fling aside the wise precepts of their 
mothers, when they introduced mere money into 
the composition of their effect, when grace and 
charm were regarded as inferior ends, when their 
one object was to dazzle and bewilder, then they 
at once ceased to deserve the place which they 
had so long held; they became a danger, and 
ought to have been dethroned. But they held 
their sceptre by divine right; their vassals never 
thought of getting up 4 revolution to turn them 
out; the slaves continued to obey ; they followed 
on with unfatigued servility, as the populace of 
Kome bowed down before the Cesars. 


Lee een ncn eng ean aeesad 


———Sr————— 


THE LOUIS QUINZE CABINET. 


Sze on the tarnished silver ring the tiny twisted keys. 

Open the quaint old paneled doors—nay, dear, 
choose which you please. 

This where the snowy lily wreath from the royal 
azure glows? 

Or that where the cherub faces smile from the pale 
Dubarri rose? 


They are rusted, the gilded hinges, but they yield, 
like Time to Fate. 

Now what are the hoarded treasures hid behind the 
jealous gate? 

What a subtile perfame steals around! it has larked 
for centuries long, 

To spring to life like a memory of a long-past grief 
or wrong. 


See, a faded sword-knot, a painted fan, a broken 
string of pearls, 

A miniature of a fair, proud face, and a mass of 
golden curls; 

Some letters—'tis from their yellowing lines the scent 
you spoke of steals ; 

And a jeweled watch with a pictured front, snapped 
spring, and useless wheels. 


We might weave a story—might we not ?—from the 
graceful flotsam Ieft, 

Hidden away after life’s wild storm, all purpose and 
meaning reft! 

Look, the ribbon bas a crimson stain, blurring its 
silken sheen. 

That knight, by his eyes, would guard ful) well a 
pledge he had won, I ween. 


Who severed those waving curls of his, with kisses 
and vows and tears? 

They are soft and bright, though the head they 
crowned has been dust for weary years. 

Was it she who flung those idle gauds in her pas- 
sionate grief away, 

When they brought her knot, with its blood-red 
brand, back from the fatal fray? 


Knowing his hand was cold indeed when another 
held her token; 


Knowing that like this pretty toy the spring of her 


life was broken. 


There, heap the hair on the letters; let them keep 


each monidering fold; 


Let us search no deeper the records left of the sins 


and sorrows of old. 


Another cycle, and unborn eyes will glance o’er 


relics of us, 


And light white fingers toss and turn our sacred 


trifles thus! 
So true and real and sad they seem—love, struggle, 
fight, and fall. 


Another cycle, and laughing lips may guess a tale 


of it all. 


Leave the picture, and poor pale pearls. Hush! 
Was it a long, low sigh? 


It is but : .e larches on the hill as the light wind 


shivers by. 


That scent is like one in a room of death—ay, jest 


at 80 idle a whim. 


Come out on the terrace. Frank is there: ill fancies 


fly fast from him. 





PROPINQUITY. 


‘© TY George, here’s luck !” 

‘6 What is luck?” This in a faint voice 
from the.sofa, a man’s voice, full ‘of that quera- 
lous weakness so much more pathetic when it 
comes from deep manly tones than from wom- 
anly treble. 

“ Hallo, Ned; did I wake you up?” and the 
speaker began crossing the room on a shuffling 
tiptoe, meant to be noiseless, but, by reason of 
resonant boots and undue deliberation, producing 
a series of linked squeakings long drawn out, 
which were exasperating in the last degree to 
sensitive nerves. Then, as the invalid gave a 
_groan, Perry said, ‘* There, there, dear boy!” in 
precisely the tone with which nurses hush frac- 
tious babies; and catching at the back of a chair 
as he passed, he brought it whack against the lit- 
tle table which stood by the sofa. Bottles rat- 
tled, a spoon fell on the floor, and nother groan 
came from the recumbent figure. 

Perry Long was the best fellow in the world, 
and the pleasantest, any where except in a sick- 
room; there he was as completely out of place 
and destructive as an elephant in a china shop, a 
bull in a nursery, Mars at a peace congress, or 
—any other man! What Ned Fisher had en- 
dured from his well-meant attentions during the 
slow convalescence following an attack of typhoid 
pneumonia can only be computed by those who 
have experienced the like. Yet, lunely bachelor 
that he was, without a blood-relation nearer than 
certain far-off cousins in New Orleans, who hard- 
ly recognized his existence, he would have been 
forlorn enough without this same kind, blunder- 
ing Perry. He reminded himself of this twenty 
timesaday. (N.B.—It was always when Perry 
happened to be ont of the room. The moment 
that he returned with his heavy tread and squeaky 
boots, and the inevitable bang of the door, Ned 
forgot merits and services alike, and wished his 
devoted henchman in Botany Bay. Perry was 
one of those centrifagal forces from which all 
light and movable articles of furniture seem in- 
stinctively to fly and ricochet and racket off mto 


over 
First-rate table—broiled chicken, cream (think of 
cream in the country /) 
landlady, who asks nothing better than 
set every body who comes in her way. I advise you 
to pack Ned off at once. I'm sure it’s the thing for 
him. He'll never pick up as he ought in that city 
street. I’ve taken the refusal till Thureda 
big southeast corner room in the wing. It 
est part of the house, only one other room in it, and 
that is taken by 4 at boarder. Ned 
he likes, and sleep 
clined.’ . 


glass and tea-spoon 









HARPER'S BAZAR. 


distant corners. And sick men can not always 
be either grateful or reasonable.) 


However, this little misadventure with the ta- 


ble was the last for that time, and, seating him- 
self gingerly in the hard-won chair, Perry pro- 
ceeded to unfold a letter and expound his bit of 
“6 good Juck.” 


“It’s from Tom Vane, Ned. He's been off 


for a run into Vermont to see some aunt of his 
who was staying at a place called Burnet, and 
he says it’s the very thing for you. 
ground, breezy, cool, and all that, and a first- 
rate house. Hear what he writes : 


High 


«661 don’t believe the old boy could do better. It's 


dead quiet, but a the thing for him just now, I 


suppose, and the 
mended—high anddry. No river fogs. Up clear above 
€rery thing in this regi I 


r is exactly what the doctor recom- 


There’s a view too. 
but my aunt raves 


on. 
ont profess to understand view 
this, and a good deal of it. 


I can see that there 


and & motherly sort of an old 


next of a 
the quiet- 


can be as still as 
day, and all night too, if so in- 


‘‘There!” ended Perry, bringing the extract 


to a triumphant conclusion; ‘‘if that ain’t what 
you call a special Providence, I don’t know what 
is, You'll go, won't you?” 


‘¢ T__snppose—so,” said Ned, dismally. ** As 


well there as somewhere else. Murder! what's 


that?” for Perry, in the exuberance of his sutis- 
faction at this hardly wrang consent, had given 
the table another knock, and every cup and 
was jingling in unison. 


‘Ihe table, indeed! One would suppose that the 


furniture of this room was bewitched. [never im- 
agined that inanimate things could be so noisy.” 


And closing his mouth, Ned lay crossly silent 
for the next hour. But Perry observed, or 
thought he observed, a little more relish for sup- 
per, @ little less languor in the deep-sunken eyes, 
and, dear good fellow that he was, rejoiced in 


his heart. 

So it befell that three days later a wagon con- 
taining our invalid and his self-constituted nurse 
drove slowly up the long hill, om top of which 
stands the little village of Burnet. The pink 
glow of a summer sunset still lay in the west. 
Soft purple flushes were dying out on the higher 
mountains: with each breath of the elastic air 
Ned seemed to revive into life and interest. 

Farmer Dean, who drove the wagon, talked 
steadily on as they climbed the hill. He was 
fond of reading, and the chance to interchange 
views with a couple of city men—doubtless ad- 
dicted to learning, like himself—was too attract- 
ive to be lost. So he let the horses go slow, 
and led the conversation into a deep and improv- 
ing channel, namely, the ‘‘ Conquest of Mex- 
ico,” which instructive work had beguiled many 
long and snowy days during the past winter. 

‘‘They was a cruel race, them Spanish,” he 
ended, as they crested the hill. ‘* Promising 
the Incay his life if only hed give Pissarow so 
many bars of gold, and then a-burnin’ of him at 
a slow fire, after all. It’s a sort of thing to 
bring retribootion down on a nation, ain’t it? 
And it’s done it too, I guess.” 

‘So it has,” replied Perry, politely, desirous 
of making himself agreeable, but a little misty 
on the subject of the ‘‘Incay’s” fate. As for 
Ned, he was gazing off over the blue far-awa 
distance with a sort of enchanted look in his 
thin face. After those dull weeks spent between 
four dull walls, what was it not to see such tints, 
such width of view—to smell such air? 

*¢T reckon you're pretty well tired,” remarked 
the farmer, sympathizingly, as he checked his 
horses before the piazza of the white, green- 
blinded house. ‘Two or three children sat there, 
and a lady with a book in her lap, at sight of 
whom Ned, getting out of the wagon, gave a frown 
of surprise, and made a little sound expressive 
of annoyance. He raised his hat formally. 

‘¢ What was it ?” asked Perry, as they mount- 
ed the stairs. 

“Qh, nothing,” pettishly; ‘only I did hope 
to get away from acquaintances up here, and 
was not prepared to be confronted by Miss Pearl 
before I was fairly up the steps.” 

** Miss Pearl! What! daughter of that old 
cashier at the Bank of Amity, who died two 
years ago? Why, now I think of it, it’s the 
woman Vane used to rave about. So she's up 
bere! ‘Aant,’ forsooth! Ho! ho! I won- 
dered a little over Master Tom’s burst of avan- 
cular enthusiasm. Well, cheer up, old fellow! 
You needn’t see any thing of Miss Pearl unless 


you like, though, from the glimpse I had, I 


should say it wouldn’t be such a bad thing. Not 
pretty, to be sure, but a nice sort of face.” 

‘¢ She’s well enough,” tumbling impatiently on 
to the sofa, ‘‘ only not what I fancy—that's all. 
Strong-minded, I suspect, and up in literary 
matters; the sort of woman who opens conver- 
sation by asking if you have read that delightful 
work of Darwin's, and what you think about 
protoplasms. I haven't met her more thun 
twice, but I shun that kind instinctively. By 
Jove, what a pleasant room! Isn't it, now ?” 


He might well say so. All the freshness of - 


summer seem to rest over the large sqnare apart- 
ment, with its cool, matted floor, oak-pninted 
furniture, and waving curtains of white dimity. 
Snowy napkins covered bureau-top and tables. 
A gay rng of home manufactare lay beside the 
bed, over the foot of which was a folded scarlet 
blanket. ‘I'wo or three sticks of hickory cracked 
in the fire-place, upheld by old-fashioned fire-dogs 
with brass knobs. On the shelf above stood a 
wine-glass full of sweet-pease, with a single crim- 
son rose, and from a pine bracket in the comer 


uprose a tall spreading bunch of fresh green ferns 
and oak leaves. 





“Stunning!” cried Perry, as he turned ad- 
miringly from side to side. ‘‘ A kind of a what- 
d'ye-call-it—artistic air—hasn’t it? This farm- 
er’s wife must be a prodigy.” 

And he reiterated the remark as the supper 
tray came in. Such a supper! Fresh raspber- 
ries, cream, bread like snow, a crisp sweet-bread, 
brown and savory. 

‘¢ | declare, on my soul, I believe the hen is still 
clucking over this egg!” he said, as he chipped 
a white shell. ‘‘ You've fallen on your feet, 
Ned.” And what with the unwonted relish of. 
food, the sweet air, the peaceful contentment of 
the pleasant ‘‘ wing chamber,” that momentary 
grievance of Miss Pearl’s presence was forgotten 
by both. 

Meantime, on the other side of the partition 
wall, Marion Pearl was hushing her little niece 
to sleep. Every corner of the room in which she 
sat bore tokens of that refining taste whose 
least touch beautifies. Long tendrils of pine 
wreathed the looking-glass and framed the pho- 

phs on the walls, Fresh flowers were on 
the shelf, the table; from a box outside the win- 
dow came the breath of blossoming mignonette. 
Marion was one of those women who can not 
spend a day even in any apartment without in 
some way impressing her individuality upon it. 
It was almost an unconscious act; she never 
reasoned over it. A touch here, a touch there, 
a little adjustment of simple materials, and the 
charm wrought itself out. The gracefulness of 
her nature communicated a sort of inevitable 
to its outward surroundings. Her room 
“always looked like her,” said admiring inti- 
mates, as they sought in vain to catch the secret 
and produce the same effect with the same ap- 
pliances. It was like her. It was her soul, 


“A fair, still house, well kept,” 


creating naturally a habitant fair and still as it- 
self. And in this creation there was positive 
and subtle pleasure. She had arranged the ferns 
and the little nosegay that afternoon in Ned 
Fisher’s room almost without a thought of the 
coming occupant, just for the satisfaction it gave 


-her own eyes. ‘True, she recollected that Mr. 


Fisher had been ill: that made it natural as well 
as pleasant to adorn for him a little: but she 
would have done it as readily for a stranger or & 
man of seventy. 

Ned heard her voice a little later, when Perry, 
going down stairs to supper, left him alone. 
She was singing a low nursery song to the half- 
asleep child. He did not know whose voice it 
was, but it fell soothingly on his ear, and pres- 
ently lulled him to dreamless rest. And so the 
Burnet experiment was successfully inaugurated. 

Mr. Fisher, sitting on the stately heights of his 
preconceived opinion and determined indiffer- 
ence, found it quite easy to ‘‘see nothing of Miss 
Pearl.”’ She was a busy woman, though no wom- 
an ever did her business more quietly than she. 
These three summer months alone, of all the 
year, were her own, to do as she liked. with. 
She held them as precious treasure, and, except 
for such interruptions as duty or kindliness im- 
posed, had no idea of spending them on out- 
siders. Each moment of each day was filled up 
beforehand in her mind; it was never easy to 
find or to keep her. At first Ned considered 
this agreeable—almost Providential. There was 
no danger of his being bored, he perceived. But 
by-and-by Perry went back to town, and he 
caught himself wishing that Miss Pearl could be 
spoken to a little oftener. He heard the rustle 
of her dress on the stairs, or her voice, as she 
played with the child. Once—he had just got 
down stairs for the first time, and was sitting, 
white and a little faint, on the piazza, when she 
came by, her arms heaped with wild clematis, 
the little niece trotting beside her—she caught 
his wistful look in passing, and stopping, looped 
a long flowering spray to the arm of his chair, 
smiled, and after a few pleasant words went in- 
doors. In two or three minutes Mrs. Dean ap- 
peared with an egg beaten up in milk and wine. 
‘“T¢ had just popped into her bead,” she said. 
Ned was no coxcomb, but somehow he couldn't 
help connecting Miss Pearl with this timely re- 
freshment. The idea pleased him. For the 
first time he had noticed the expression of her 
eyes, and the peculiarly sweet sinile which light- 
ed up with beauty an otherwise plain face. Aft- 
er this he fell into the habit of watching from his 
window each day to see her set off for the woods. 
Marion always spent all mornings, save rainy 
ones, in the woods. Sometimes her little niece 
was perched on her shoulder, while’ the other 
hand carried color box or portfolio. It was pret- 
ty to see these inseparable friends, the big Mar- 
ion and the small. Little Marion never dis- 
turbed her aunt, was never inthe way. Acorns, 
toad-stools, wild flowers, were her playthings. 
She would amuse herself all day Jong, while Aunt 
Marion, sitting under a tree, made water-color 
sketches, and wrote letters or children’s stories, 
and careful little papers on domestic and social 
topics, for some magazine. She was not & gen- 
ius, but her work was graceful and easy, and it 
commanded a fair price—no unimportant thing 
in a family as large and as slenderly provided for 
as the Pearls. 

At noon the pair would come back, rosy, 
laughing, laden with wood treasures of all sorts. 
Lying on his sofa, Ned wonld hear the child's 
fresh laughter, and Marion’s low tones replying. 
At dusk the line of light under the separating 
door was a sort of magnet from which he found 
it impossible to turn his eyes. Little as she 
guessed it, Marion’s cradle-song was sung each 
night to a second pair of ears. Long after it 
ended the soft cooing air would ring through 
Ned's fancy : 


‘““Sleep, baby, sleep, 
Thy father is counting his sheep; : 
Thy mother is shaking the dream-land tree, 
And down drope a little dream for thce— 
° Sleep, baby, slecp.” 


So eerie i ae CR Sas 


“ 
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Did a little dream ‘‘ drop down” from the lulla- 
by into the older and wide-awake ears? Who 
shall tell? 

Idleness is at the root of many things not dis- 
tinctively evil. It is a dangerous pastime for a 
man to get into the way of watching a woman 
day after day, and in all her comings and go- 
ings, even if it be from inertia, and the besotn de 
s'amuser. After following Miss Pearl thus with 
his thoughts for two or three weeks, it was an 
easy and inevitable next step for Ned to follow 
her bodily when returning strength set him free 
so to do. Marion’s walks, hitherto inviolate 
from interruption, began to be haunted by a tall, 
thin shadow in flapping Panama hat. She shift- 
ed her ground, tried new wood nooks, but the 
result was the same. Some instinct seemed al- 
ways to take Mr. Kisher in the same direction. 
It was always a ‘‘ happening,” with a little pref- 
ace of apulogy ; but once there, what was she to 
do? It was not easy to refuse welcome to an 
apparition whose face showed still the pallor of 
such recent illness. Suffering, weakness, were 
pleas to which Marion’s sweet nature instinctive- 
ly opened. And, sooth to say, the apparition 
was not a disagreeable one. Ned could be a 
charming fellow when he liked, and he very de- 
cidedly liked now. So morning after morning, 
when the Dean dinner-bell sounded its first note, 
Mr. Fisher and Miss Pearl, much to the delecta- 
tion of their fellow-boarders, were seen returning 
from the woods in company, Ned carrying books 
and shawls, or sometimes the little Marion, who 
had grown immensely fond of him. There was 
quite a family air about the party. No wonder 
the idlers on the piazza smiled, and the knowing 
ones whispered. Marion did not see the smiles ; 
she was too simple and straightforward to sus- 
pect gossip. And for Ned, so secure did he feel 
in his citadel that he would have scouted indig- 
nantly the sentimental interpretation of these 
interviews. Miss Pearl was pleasant company, 
and he had unoccupied time on his hands. That 
was all! : 

But a change came over this charming secu- 
rity. One night Ned was suddenly waked by 
hands beating on his door, and a voice—Marion s 
yoice—calling in agonized toffes. 

‘What is it?” he cried, striking a light. 

‘©Qh, Mr. Fisher, my little Marion is so very 
ill! Will you call Mrs. Dean, and send Mr. Dean 
for the doctor as soon as possible? I dare not 
leave her, or I would not disturb you.” 

‘Please don’t say that!” called ont Ned, 

broad awake by this time, and half dressed. In 
another minute he was down stairs, and hurry- 
ing through the long entry, was pounding on 
Mrs. Dean's door. 
_ Qh, the poor little lamb!” cried that worthy 
dame, as she comprehended the alarm. “It's 
croup, no doubt. She’s had it once before, real 
bad. But whatever shall I do? Miss Pearl 
don’t know it, but Jehiel is over for the night 
to Tuxbury, attending the cattle fair. We'll 
have to wake up Joshua; but he’s such a boy 
to sleep, it'd take half an hour, I’m afraid,” 

‘Where does the doctor live ?” 

‘Most down the hill—next to the meetin’- 
house, you know. Oh, mercy, Mr. Fisher, you 


ain’t thinking of going! I can't let you! You 
ain’t fit! Land’s sake! he didn’t hear me—he’s 
off!” 


So he was—hurrying down the long road at 
the top of his speed. Mrs. Dean looked after 
him with a half-muttered ‘‘’ts! ‘ts! ts!” Then 
throwing some wood on the hastily raked-out 
embers, and hanging on a kettle of water to heat, 
she hurried up stairs. 

Life and death fought for mastery that night in 
the old farm-houre. Ned Fisher, returning with 
the doctor, found himself, permitted or not per- 
mitted, working with the others over the small 
convulsed form, carrying pails, lifting, heating 
flannels at the kitchen fire. Marion’s white face, 
as she held the child in her arms, was full of an 
agony of appeal, but she never lost her self-con- 
trol. ‘¢My darling! my darling! flower of my 
life!’’ Ned heard her murmur once, in a tone 
of irrepressible anguish ; but every direction, ev- 
ery remedy, was applied with instant and rapid 
intelligence. He never forgot that sight—the 
fair, tasteful room, orderly in spite of the mo- 
mentary confusion, the sick child, and the wom- 
an he loved bending with tenderness so ineffa- 
ble, with grief so speechless, over the little bur- 
den in her lap. 

‘The woman he loved! Yes, he knew it now. 
As the morning dawned Mrs. Dean lifted the 
child from Marion’s lap and luid her in the bed. 
She seemed sleeping or half unconscious. The 
doctor leaned over, felt the hands, the head, list- 
ened to the pulse, and then raising himself, 
looked at Miss Pearl with a smile of relief. 

‘She'll do now,” he said. ‘‘Let her sleep 
as long as possible.” 

Nobody moved fora moment. Marion buried 
her face in the pillow. ‘There were no words to 
express her joy ; but she held out her hand, and 
as Ned clasped it his whole heart seemed to go 
into the pressure. Was she conscious of it or 
no? He could not tell. 

A midnight run of two miles is certainly not 
an experiment to be recommended to a half- 
cured convalescent ; but in this case it did no 
harm. Little Marion lived. In another week 
she was up again, the shadow of her rosy self, 
but getting well. ‘Ihe dark sleepless circles 
round Miss Pearl’s eyes grew less; all things 
seemed brightening, when lo! a dreadful and 
sudden. cloud fell, Marion was summoned 
home. 

‘ser ma’s an anxious woman,” explained 
Mrs. Dean, as she broke the news at tea-time. 
‘© And the whole family's bound up in that child ; 
and no wonder. So the minute they heard of 
her bein’ sick nothing would serve but that they 
should ‘come back right away. Miss Pearl's 
real sorry; I can see that, though she don’t say 
nothin’. She gave me this note for you, Mr, 
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Fisher, and told me to say good-by if she didn’t 
see you again. She's got all her packing to do, 
and won't be down this evening.” 

The note was a few simple words of thanks 
for Ned’s kindness that dreadful night. ‘‘ I fear 
I was selfishly forgetful of your recent illness,” 
she wrote, ‘‘but in my extremity I could think 
of nothing but the child. Forgive. me.” 

But those were not mere words of forgiveness 
which, half an hour later, Ned frantically pen- 
ciled in his room : ; 

“You are going away, and I have not seen you, have 
not ken words which for days have been on my 
lips, withheld only by reason of your preoccupation. 

ow, in such brief time gs is left, I must say them, for 
I dare not let you go while they are unsaid. I love 
and honor you above all women. I am not worthy— 
no man is—but will you be my wife? How reverent 
and tender are my thoughts of you can not be told, 
and if you can not give me what I ask, they will be 
reverent and tender still, and alwa If possible, let 
me have one word of hope; but if I fail of utter dis- 
couragement, I shall follow you. EK. F.” 

Miss Pearl, bending over a trunk, with a sad 
look in her eyes, heard 4 light sound, and turned. 
A note lay on the floor, just beyond the crack of 
the door. 

Ned, listening on his side the wall, felt the 
silence insupportable. He sat at the table with 
fixed eyes for what seemed a long hour, but no 
answer came to his plea. At length the faintest 
noise, as of fairy fingers brushing the panels, 
_ Yeached his ear, and then beneath the friendly 
door a little white strip quivered into sight. 
This was all it said: 

** Follow.” : 

Which, after a day's discreet delay, he did. 

Perry Long was immensely tickled at the dé- 
nouement of the affair. He is never tired of ask- 
ing Ned if he ‘‘saw any thing of Miss Pearl at 
Burnet ;” and his wedding-gift to Marion was a 
blindfold Cupid hiding his head in ostrich fash- 
ion in a silver bash, the whole doing duty as top 
to a soup tureen. But Perry asserts, and I am 
of his mind, that the most sensible act of Ned 
Fisher’s life was when he took off that same 
bandage, and, to quote Perry again, ‘‘ dropped 
the invalid rdle, and went into business as a 
Pearl-Fisher with such astonishing success.” 





DU CHAILLU IN THE NORTH. 


INTERESTING TRAVELER’S GOSSIP FROM 
NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
Cumistiania, August 29, 1872, 
DEAR PUBLISHERS, —I find myself 
to-day in the city of Christiania, and still 
with plenty of work on hand. When I sailed 
from New York I expected to be back at the 
beginning of September, and I have worked as 
hard as [ could all the spring and summer in 
order to be able to do so. But here I am, with 
still one month’s good work on hand, which must 
be done before I think of going back home. I 
want to do the work I have undertaken as thor- 
oughly as I can before you publish my new book. 
To-morrow I leave for a part of Norway which 
I have not seen, and before starting I thought 
that perhaps you would like to know what J have 
been doing since I left New York. 

The first thing I did on my arrival in Scandi- 
navia was to visit Stockholm to present my re- 
spects to good King Carl X V., who had been so 
friendly to me the year before. I regret to say 
that I found him in very poor health, and he is 
not better now. 

For a while I visited the, surroundings of 
Stockholm, which are very picturesque. From 
Stockholm I sailed for the island of Gottland, 
visited the wonderful ruins of Wisby; from there 
returned into Sweden, and took the roads lead- 
ing southward. During all this time I stopped 
at the different towns, villages, country-seats, 
and farms till I reached the most southern part 
of the peninsula of Scandinavia. I saw how the 
people lived and how they farmed, and also vis- 
ited the mining and manufacturing districts. I 
was surprised at the number of schools which 
were scattered all over the land, education being 
compulsory in Sweden and Norway. Many of 
the school buildings were very fine. I also spent 
several days at the old University of Upsala, 
which has 1500 students, and was present at the 
ceremony of giving degrees to those who had 
been admitted Doctors of Philosophy. 

When I reached Sweden’s most southern 
boundary, and the coast facing Denmark, I had 
then crossed the whole length of Scandinavia 
from North Cape. I had seen nearly all the 
chief towns of Sweden. The southern part of 
Sweden, especially that part called Skane, is a 
very rich agricultural country. ‘There a great 
many of the Swedish nobles have their estates 
and magnificent chateaux. Wherever I traveled 
the doors of these chateaux were opened to me, 
and wherever I stopped I was received with 
great kindness and remarkable courtesy; so I 
have been able to see in Sweden all the phases 
‘of society, from that of the humblest peasant to 
the great of the land. 

From Skane I made a sweep westward, and 
then crassed the border into glorious Norway, 
where I received the same kind and cordial wel- 
come of the year before. ‘This is quite a differ- 
ent country from Sweden, but the same honest 
and good people live in both. This was in July; 
and since then I have been working like a beaver. 
I have crossed the country in many directions, 
and traversed wild, bleak mountains, and crossed 
picturesque lakes without number; I have been 
in the midst of great pine forests, and visited the 
immense glaciers of Scandinavia—Yostedal and 
Tolgefond. What splendid sights those huge 
Masses Or mountains of ice presented! [ 
stopped long before the advancing glacier of 
Tolgefond, and saw with astonishment how the 
ice was plowing onward and forcing every thing 
befow it; stones, earth, green sod, were piled up 
at its foot. The glacier had advanced at least 


forty feet since last summer. At the foot of one of 
the glaviers of Yostedal a river was flowing from 
a beautiful cavern of most lovely blue ice. It 
was strange to see trees, grass, flowers, and other 
forms of vegetation within a few feet of these 
immense masses of ice. 

From the west coast I crossed to Eastern Nor- 
way through a belt of magnificent mountains, 
grand in their loneliness and bleakness. ‘These 
mountains were the home of the wild reindeer. 
One day, after traveling a long distance over the 
snow, I suddenly saw a large patch of pink snow, 
and afterward came upon two other patches. I 
remembered then that pink snow is often seen 
on the Alpe, and that it has been found that the 
cause of it is a little insect, which can only be 
seen by the help of the microscope. 

From the snowy mountains I came gradnally 
down. The juniper bushes began then to make 
their appearance, and at last I came on the bor- 
der of a lonely lake, and I saw smoke curling up 
from a little stone hut. It was a setter. Two 
Norwegian girls welcomed me and my guides. 
These girls were spending the summer there by 
themselves, having charge of some twenty-tive 
milch cows and about one hundred sheep. They 
were living alone in the midst of those lonely 
mountains, making butter and cheese, the farm 
being some thirty or forty miles off. About once 
a fortnight men were sent up with horses with 
provisions, and to take in return the butter and 
cheese they had made. I have met with sct- 
ters sixty and even seventy miles from the farms. 

I have visited many regions where they have 
no carriage-roads, and where a rugged horse- 
path across the mountains leads from one farm 
to another. In those wild districts I was often 
surprised to see the spire of a plain little wooden 
church or a school-house. There is no need to 
be told the religion of the country ; for of course 
people who build school-houses every where are 
Protestants, 

On my return my collection of drawings and 
photographs will give you a better idea than I 
can by pen of this grand and glorious country— 
of its magnificent water-fulls that seem to fall 
from heaven, its superb mountain scenery, the 
farms, houses, churches, and the costumes of the 
people, 

I love the people of Scandinavia. I admire 
the simplicity of the rich, the modesty of the 
women, the extreme politeness and tact of the 
educated classes, who are‘always ready to serve 
you, the kindness of all, the sterling honesty of 
the peasants. You can read it in their faces. 
One feels perfect safety in traveling, even in the 
wildest districts, for there is no land in the 
world where the people are more honest, and 
where there is less crime. ‘There is no coun- 
try where the laws are more faithfully executed, 
and where the expenditure of public money is 
made with more honesty. 

Now, my dear publishers, I must say good- 
by. I expect to be in America about the 15th 
of October; and as soon as I arrive I sifall pay 
a& Visit to Franklin Square. 

P. B. Du CHarLiv. 





TESTAMENTARY CURIOSITIES. 


pee is nothing very extraordinary in folks 
fond of animal pets desiring to insure their 
favorites being tvell treated after their death ; but 
there is something extraordinary in bequeathing 
& parrot an annuity of more than two hundred 
pounds. That is what a wealthy London widow 
did for her *‘ faithful companion for twenty-four 
years.” Poll was pretty sure of being well looked 
after, since the two hundred guineas a year was 
to be paid to whoever took charge of her and 
proved her identity twice every year, all pay- 
ments to cease upon non-production of the bird. 
Eccentric as the bequest appears, Mrs, Hunter 
was passing shrewd and business-like in her ar- 
rangements for her pet’s comfort. She named 
a widow of her acquaintance as the recipient of 
her bird and its legacy, giving her power to be- 
queath both to whomisoever she pleased, pro- 
vided the person was neither a servant nor a man, 
and did not live out of England. She further- 
more left twenty guineas to buy a very high, very 
large cage; and directed her executors, in the 
event of her friend declining the charge, to see 
the parrot placed in respectable hands; then, 
with an eye, perhaps, to some relative raising 
difficulties, the old lady put this clause in her 
last testament: ‘‘I will and desire that whoever 
attempts to dispute this my last will and testa- 
ment, or by any means neglects or tries to avoid 
paying my parrot’s annuity, shall forfeit what- 
ever I may have left them; and if any one that 
I brave left legacies to attempts bringing in any 
bills or charges against me, it is my will and de- 
sire that they shall forfeit whatever legacy I may 
have left them for so doing, as I owe nothing to 
any one—many owe me gratitude and money, 
but none have paid me either.” i 
We have lived to see the establishment of a 
Home for Dogs; now it seems Pussy’s turn has 
come—in America, at least. A gentleman of 
Columbus, Ohio, died not long ago, leaving be- 
hind bim drawings and plans for a Cat Infirma- 
ry, to be erected by his executors. The infirmary 
is to have rat-holes for sport, areas for amatory 
converse, and grounds for exercise, provided 
with high walls with gently sloping roofs. This 
is extravagant enough, in all conscience, but the 
last clause of this eccentric’s will caps all; it 
runs thus: ‘‘T have all my life been taught to 
believe that every thing in and about man was 
intended to be useful, and that it was man’s duty, 
as lord of animals, to protect all the lesser spe- 
cies, even as God protects and watches over him. 
For these two combined reasons—first, that my 
body, even after death, may continue to be made 
useful; and secondly, that it may be made in- 
strumental, as far as ible, in furnishing a 
substitate for the protection of the bodies of my 


dear friends the cats—I do hereby devise and 
bequeath the intestines of my body to be made 
up into fiddle-strings, the proceeds to be devoted 
to the purchase of an accordion, which shall be 
played in the auditorium of the Cat Infirmary by 
one of the regular nurses, to be selected for that 
purpose exclusively—the playing to be kept up 
for ever and ever, without any cessation day or 
night, in order that the cats may have the privi- 
lege of always hearing and enjoying the instru- 
ment which is the nearést approach to their 
natural voices.” 

We may charitably suppose that a similar de- 
sire of being useful after death actuated Dr. Mes- 
senger Mouncey, sometime physician to Chelsea 


College, in bequeathing his body for dissection, : 


with instructions, when the surgeon had done 
with it, to cram it into a box with holes, and 
throw it into the Thames; but we fear Dr. Mes- 
senger Mouncey was impelled less by love of 
medical science than by a wish to express his 
contempt of ordinary usages. Mr. Solomon San- 
born, who long supplied the folks of Medford, 
Massachusetts, with head-gear, when inditing his 
last will and testament probably intended to 
make his patriotism patent to the world, but only 
succeeded in providing it with an illustration of 
the. saying, ‘‘as mad as a hatter.” Solomon 
bequeathed his body to Professor Agassiz and 
Dr. O. W. Holmes (the Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-Table), jointly, as Captain Cuttle would say, 
to be by them prepared in the most skillful and 
scientific manner known to the anatomical art, 
and placed in the Museum of Anatomy at Har- 
vard University. Of his skin two drum-heads 
were to be made: upon one was to be inscribed 
Pope's ‘‘ Universal Prayer ;” upon the other, the 
Declaration of Independence; and then they were 
to be presented to his distinguished friend and 
patriotic fellow-citizen, Warren Simpson, drum- 
mer, of Cohasset ; conditionally that at sunrise, 
upon the seventeenth of June every year, Simpson 
beat, or caused to be beat, upon the said drum- 
heads, at the base of the monument on Bunk- 
er Hill, the ngtional air of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” 
Such parts of his remains as were useless to the 
anatomizers were to be ‘‘ composted” into a fer- 
tilizer, for the purpose of nourishing the growth 
of an American elm, to be planted or set out in 
some rural public thoroughfare, that the weary 
wayfaring man might rest, and innocent children 
playfully sport, beneath the shadow of the um- 
brageous branches, rendered luxuriant by his car- 
cass. Solomon Sanborn might well have paired 
off with the New York maiden lady who left all 
her money to build a church, with the stipulation 
that her body and bones should be made into 
mortar, in which to lay the corner-stone. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


NOs cheerful faces about it— 
so brightens up the breakfast-table as a few 
fresh flowers tastefully ae At this season, 
when the brilliant-hued fall flowers are blossom- 
ing, those who are so fortunate as to have little 
gardens of their own will find themselves re- 
id if, rising early, they transfer some bright 
uds to the breakfast-table. It is always pleas- 
ant to see flowers about the home, in the par- 
lors and on the dinner-table; but there is a pe- 
culiar charm in their fresh faces when they greet 
us at the.morning meal. We know persons— 
gentlemen as well as ladies—whose breakfast is 
scarce complete without them, who apparently 
value the morning bouquet almost as much a8 
the cup of fragrant Mocha. There is no need of 
many blossoms; no such close packing of the 
sweet little flowers as some of the florists give 
us for bouquets is admissible to the genuine 
lover of their sweet faces. Each fine blossom 
or cluster should have some quiet background; 
ee foliage, in delicate sprays or handsome 
eaves, should surround, and so set forth the 
beauty of the flower. A single rose-bud, a pure 
lily, a cluster of sweet-peas, or a bright aster, 
with a -few sweet-scented geranium leaves, is 
enough, if aoe have no more, to give a most 
pleas effect when tastefully deposited on a 
well-ordered break fast-table. 





Englishmen—at least some of them—find it 
hard to believe that any thing very excellent can 
originate in America. We suppose, however, it 
was simple ignorance, and not pride, that caused 
the English nobleman to make the inquiry of 
Miss Kellogg, on being introduced to her, ‘‘ Do 
you 8 nglish ?”? Bearing in mind the cha- 
grin he must have experienced, other English- 
men had better be informed that Miss Kellogg 
does speak English like a native! 





Alcohol—30,000 gallons of it—was put to a 
very good use by Professor Agassiz and his par- 
ty in preserving the 20,000 specimens of fishes 
they collected on their recent expedition. The 
old-fashioned method of drying them would 
have rendered them nearly useless. Now they 
will afford material for years of scientific labor. 





At length tobacco has proved to be of some 
use tothe world. In some sections of the coun- 
try the grasshoppers have taken to chewing to- 
bacco in the fields. The habit has been very 
fatal to them, and a great relief to the farmers. 





People are not accustomed to regard butter- 
flies as a nuisance, but Florence was, a short 
time ago, invaded by such a quantity of them 
that they were called a “‘plague.”” In several 
of the streets the p e was almost obstructed 
by these insects, which swarmed in thick clouds 
around the gas-lights in the evening. Fires were 
lighted by order of the municipality, and soon 
the bodies of the butterflies formed a thick layer 
upon the streets. 





An intemperate husband living in California, 
after having used up all his personal property, 
was preparing to sell the homestead on which 
he and his family lived without the consent of 
his wife. She heard of it, and quietly went and 
registered the property as a homestead. When 
the would-be purchaser was examining the title 
he found her declaration, which made it impos- 
sible for the husband to scll the property. <Ac- 


cording to the homestead law of California, the 
wife is made half owner of the homestead, aud 
it is exempt from sale for subsequent debt or 
liability. The wife herself can make a home- 
stead of the property she and her husband own 
without his consent. The law states that “the 
homestead land and house, not exceeding in 
value five thousand dollars, can be selected by 
the husband and wife, or either of them.”’ 





Young ladies inclined to the possibility of 
“‘marrying for money’’ might be aided to make 
a wiser choice by carefully reading ‘“‘A Golden 
Sorrow,’’ wherein the authoress shows how one 
sin leads to another, and also imparts to young 
oe many wholesome lessons in a very enter- 

ining way. The motto of the novel is worthy 
of remembrance: 

““*Ms better to be lowly born, 
And a we humble livers in conten 
Than to perk'd up in a giist'ring grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow. 





Rosa Bonheur’s last work is said to be her 
masterpiece. It represents a tiger fighting with 
a hyena. 





Some man complains that ‘“‘there are hun- 
dreds of American women who spend time 
enough in making cakes and pies every year to 
learn a language or acquaint themselves with a 
science.” ell, who eats a good share of the 
cakes and pies, likes them, and frets if there is 
nothing but bread-and-butter for supper ? 





Every summer some new method of destroy- 
ing mosquitoes, or, at least, of driving them 
away from sleeping apartments, is announced. 
We have little faith in any thing except a good 
close netting. Burning gum-camphor, putting 
raw beef by the bedside, stumbling to bed in 
the darkness, and all.such devices are of little 
use. But somebodythinks he has made a dis- 
covery, and recommends that the strongest mu- 
riatic acid be placed in a bottle and covered with 
the same quantity of strong red cod-liver oil, 
and the bottle oroeny shaken, until a white- 
colored foam appears. If such foam does not 
rise, a small quantity of powdered lime should 
be added with a little water. Pour the mixture 
into a dish, and place it directly under the open 
window. The moment the mosquito enters, it 
is supposed to lose the scent of blood in conse- 
quence of the combined odor of the oil and acid 
being more powerful than that of blood. Be- 
coming suddenly perplexed, after scrambling 
and skirmishing about in the dark, the mos- 
quito is led, as it were, instinctively into the 
mixture, where it is either drowned in the oi) or 
burned to death by the acid. This seems to be 
an excellent theory, and if it holds good in prac- 


tice may be worth a good deal—to retailers of 


acids and cod-liver oil. 





The Court Journal relates a little incident in 
which Dr. Otto Richter, a celebrated German 

ianist, and a poor itinerant street musician 

ok equa art. The doctor was playing one 
of Thalberg’s brilliant fantasias in a music-hall 
in Greenock, and among the group of listeners 
outside was a little street musician. The show- 
er of melody within seems to have been too 
much. for the wanderer out in the rain, who 
went in, and standing motionless till the pianist 
ceased, said, ‘‘You’re a splendid player, Sir. I 
never heard such music. I hope vou do not 
think me bold. All I can give you isa tune for 
atune.’’ And taking a broken concertina from 
under his arm, he played a simple Scotch mel- 
ody, made his exit, and was next seen plying his 
weary occupation at the corner of the stree 





Leaves of various kinds impart most pleasant 
and delicate flavor in the various dishes prepared 
for thé table. Peach, almond, and laurel leaves 
are richly charged with the essence of bitter al- 
monds. They must, of course, be used with 
caution; but an infusion of these leaves may be 
readily made, and used by the tea-spoonful. It 
is said that the leaves of the common syrin 
are useful for flavoring, and that they taste like 
cucumbers, and may be used as a substitute in 
salads. The young leaves of cucumbers have a 
fiavor like the fruit, and leaves of celery flavor 
soup as well as the sticks. The young leaves 
of the gooseberry are recommended as an ex- 
cellent addition to bottled fruit. Currant leaves 
flavor not unlike the fruit; so also the leaves of 
the orange, lemon, and citron. 


ae 

.A zoological exhibition of an unexpected kind 
took place in the Central Park not long ago. 
Three bears had arrived in a vessel from Bremen, 
and it was necessary to transfer them from the 
transportation cages to their permanent quar- 
ters. The first animal made no trouble, but 
went quietly into his aoe Pee Buta large 
white polar bear was not inclined to resign his 
freedom forever, and broke through the ‘ shift- 
ing-box,’’ and contentedly commenced a quiet 
promenade through the Park into Madison Ave- . 
nue. Theexcitement and alarm produced amon 
throngs of women and children at the sight o 
this huge monster from the arctic regions may 
be imagined. Evidently the creature had no 
evil intentions. He only felt hot, and desired-a 
bath. 8o he pu into a 1 of water at the 
foot of.a high bank, where the alarmed neopets 
shot him. It seems a pity that so valuable a 
specimen could not have been recaptured alive. 





Black Catfish, Running Antelope, Long Fox, 
Bloody Mouth, Man that Packs the Eagle, and 
Afraid of the Bear, are the significant names of 
some of the members of the recent delegation 
from the Sioux. 





The annual report of the College of the City 
of New York shows that at the close of the 
term in June, 1872, the Faculty consisted of 24 

rofessors, 17 tutors, 5 fellows, and 1 special 
nstructor of elocution; 538 students were in 
the introductory department, 370 in the four 
collegiate classes, of whom 33 duated. The 
buildin and grounds of the college are valued 
at $150,000; those of the introductory school at 
$40,000. The library contains 22, volumes, 
valued at $62,000; while the value of the stock 
in the repository is given at $16,000. The col- 
lection of mathematical, physical, and mechan- 
ical apparatus is valued at $115,000, the cabinet 
of natural history at $8000, the drawing and 
architectural models at $3000, making a total 
valuation of $277,500. The other college prop- 
erty amounts to $40,759. ; 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From our Own CoRrRESPONDENT. | 


HE long dress, composing by itself alone the 

entire costume, gains ground, as may be 
judged by an infallible sign. When a modiste at- 
tempts to promulgate a new fashion, she begins 
with a single model of the proposed style; if it 
does not take, the matter is ended, the model re- 
mains the only one of its kind, and the fashion 
dies of inanition; but if, on the contrary, the idea 
is approved, and several different varieties of it ap- 
pear simultaneously, there is reason to believe that 
it will prove a success. 

Now several varieties of long dresses are seen at 
present; besides that which I described in my last 
letter, there is the princesse dress, without basques 
or trimming, and ornamented simply with bows 
from the throat to the hem; then thtresis the long 
dress with a scarf of the material, or of velvet on 
satin, or satin on velvet: this scarf is pleated in 
the middle in such a manner that the part which 
encircles the bust is laid in lengthwise pleats; it is 
then put across the back and crossed in front, and 
the two ends serve to loop the back breadth of the 
skirt, which is very long, so as to form a sort of 
voluminous pouf. Much use will be made, more- 
over, of very wide ribbons, and of scarfs similar to 
that which I have just described, and which are 
from sixteen to twenty inches wide; many ribbons 
are also of this width. They will be employed, 
among other things, for epaulets, arranged in the 
following manner: A very large bow is set on each 
shoulder, and a ribbon runs from one to the other 
across the front of the dress, and passes on its way 
through a muff, which is suspended therefrom, so 
as to spare the wearer all trouble on its account. 
The fashion is pretty and cdhvenient. 

The long dress, whatever its designation, Sélika 
or princesse, needs little or no trimming—at most 
a pleated flounce, not very wide, on the bottom ; 
and oftenest this trimming is reduced to two bias 
folds of medium length, which edge the bottom, and 
extend up the sides to the waist, where they form 
bretelles. These folds are of a lighter or darker 
shade than the dress, or else of a different color 
harmonizing with it—/ee ancien on maroon, or 
écru on brown or violet; a different shade of the 
same color, however, is the most stylish combina- 
tion. 

But it must not be believed that the pretty cos- 
tumes are out of fashion; they are so attractive 
and convenient that they will not be readily aban- 
doned. ‘The following is one of the handsomest 
that I have seen, and which will be worn the latter 
part of October : 

Skirt of black vel- 
vet, entirely plain. 
Redingote of the 
same material, open 
in front from the 
waist. Under the 
edge of this redin- 
gote are set small 
blue satin points, of 
a medium shade. 
The sides of the re- 
dingote are looped 
and drawn backward 
by large bows of 
black reps ribbon. 
The blue satin points 
extend up the front 
of the waist to the 
throat, and trim the 
bottom ofthe sleeves. 
Black velvet hat, 
with folds and visor 
of blue velvet. 


The combination 
of different materials 
is carried further 
than ever, as may be 
judged from the de- 
scription of the fol- 
lowing dress, des- 
tined to be worn 
within the next 
month: Maroon silk 
skirt, plain in front 
for the space of from 
eight to ten inches, 
and kilt-pleated the 
rest of the way. 
Over-skirtof maroon 
velvet, square in the 
back, slashed at the 
sides, and rounded 
in front. This over- 
skirt is trimmed with 
a bias fold of maroon 
silk and tassel fringe 
of the same color. 
Waist with rounded 
basques of maroon 
silk, with a maroon 
velyet vest. Maroon 
silk sleeves, pleated 
perpendicularly like 
the skirt, but finish- 
ed on the top, from 
the elbow to the bot- 
tom, by a band of 
maroon velvet four 
inches wide, serving 
as an insertion be- 
tween the sleeve and 
a broad flounce of 
maroon silk, pleated 
perpendicularly. 

Some over - skirts 
and many wrappings 
have a masculine 
aspect, with _ re- 
vers, cuffs, and fa- 
cings like musketeer 
coats; but this is 
an exception rather 
than a rnle and fash- 
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plement, No. II., 


Fig. 7.—Sitk AND CASHMERE 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
ga. 4-8, 





ion, which must, however, be mentioned in order 
to assure those who have a taste for this style of 
dress that they are justified in adopting it. 

We should be accused of exaggeration, if not 
of falsehood, should we attempt to describe the 
extravagance in dress that prevails at Trouville ; 
only it is just to say that out of ten women thus 
attired, nine at least are foreigners. The papers 
are full of details concerning the laborious life 
of M. Thiers; and though many of these are pu- 
erile, it is nevertheless true that this feeble old 
man, who seems destined to be the savior of 
France, cheerfully supports a burden under which 
the strongest might stagger. That he does this 
is due largely to his regular life and simple hab- 
its. He countenances none of the hunting par- 
ties in masquerade, sumptuous repasts, and’ cost- 
ly fétes for which France has paid so dear; his 
life is that of a rich private citizen, with few 
wants, who prefers intellectual pleasures to ma- 
terial enjoyments. His example is not followed, 
however, by the swarm that flock to Trouville, 
and that vie with each other in extravagant Cca- 
prices. It is here that were seen the first visor 
turbans, for we know not how otherwise to des- 
ignate the new hats, which are nothing more 
than a roll, to which is fitted a very narrow rim, 
extending half-way round the roll. 

Mantelets are decidedly regaining favor. They 
are made in great numbers and of all shapes ; 
some with a pointed or rounded hood, others 
slashed on the back, others not slashed at all, 
others double—that is, with a cape—and all with 
square tabs. When these tabs are short, they 
fall straight in front, and are confined under a 
belt; when they are long, which is often the 
case, they are crossed in front, brought to the 
back, and fastened there under a large ribbon 
bow: in this event the back is pleated at the 
neck, and a very large bow of ribbon is set on 
there in the guise of a hood. Until winter visits 
and drives exact more costly material, these man- 
telets will be made of Scotch plaid, opera flanne! 
with a white ground and small black, red, or blue 
figures, and above all, of cashmere and black faye. 
Later they will be of velvet, trimmed with lace. 

The bonnets which serve as a transition from 
straw, which is still worn, but which will soon 
disappear, to velvet, which is seldom seen in 
Paris before the Ist of November, are for the 
most part of erépe de Chine or silk gauze; these 


two fabrics take the place of tulle and crape, - 


hitherto employed for intermediate bonnets— 
bonnets for the demi-season, and for the theatre 
and concert-room. ‘The silk gauze bonnets are 
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Fig. 8.—Dress ror Girt FROM 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IIL, Fige. p-12, 
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Fig. 1.—Scurr ror Boy From 
4 to G6 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see deacription 
: in Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—CasHMERE 
WatLkinea Sutt, 
For pattern see description in 
Supplement. 


Fig. 10.—Gros GRAIN AND CASHMERE 
WaLkinG SuIT WITH DOLMAN SLEEVES. 


For pattern and description see Supplemen 
No. TV., Fics, 18-15. a ” 


Fig. 9.—Dress ror GIRL 
FrRoM 5 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 3.—Surr ror Grrr. rRow 


470 6 YEARS OLR. 


¥or deecription see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 11.—Poutt pe Sork D: 
wITH VELVET PatLeror. 
For pattern and descriptio 
mey, No. V., Figs. e320. 
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Soir FoOR Girt 
ro G YEARS OLD. 


description see 
Supplement 


AND WINTER SUITS. 


13 to 15 YEARS OLD, 


ment, No. L, Figs. 1-3. 


Fig. 13.—Suir ror Boy 
FROM 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 5.—Surr ror Giri FROM 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
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extremely pretty and vaporous, and consequently 
very becoming. A few young and pretty women 
» venture to wear the bonnet quite on the back of 
the head; this fashion, however, is excessively 
trying, and however lovely the face may be, al- 
ways detracts something from its beauty; you 
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Fig. 6.—Scrt ror Boy FrRoM 
5 to 7 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement, 


Fig. 14.—Fovutarp Dress witH 


Vetours DoLtmay. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VI.. Figs, 21-28. 


MY, can judge of its effect, then, on the old and ugly! 
ee Fortunately there are almost as many different 

styles of bonnets as there are heads to wear 

them. EMMELINE RayMonD. 
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POLISH CUSTOMS. 


HE Poles—that brave, chivalrous, but most 
unhappy people—may well, indeed, cling to 
their national observances, for they are all that is 
left to remind them of the days of their freedom. 
A brief sketch of some of their principal customs 
may perhaps interest our readers. We will begin 
Sc witha Polish Christmas—a season which we have 
~ <j so shorn of its religious glories as to have turned 
Sy it into a day of good things, nothing more. ‘The 
Ss eve, as in all Catholic countries, is observed as 
. a strict fast until about four o’clock, or, in some 
places, until the first star glimmers in the winter 
sky. ‘Then the collation is served. It consists 
of nine courses, in honor of the nine choirs of 
angels. ‘The first course is always milk-soup, 
sh flavored with almonds, and very sweet; then 
y two or three kinds of fish, macaroni, winter salad, 
potatoes, cakes, or rather a kind of pancake; 
and lastly, a pudding, strongly flavored with 
poppies. ‘This last dish is de rigueur, and even 
the poorest family contrives to have a small quan- 
tity. It is eaten cold. Under each plate is 
placed a small wisp of hay or straw, to call to 
mind the manger about to be occupied by the 
Holy Babe. During the repast hymns are sung 
by the assembled family; master and mistress, 
children and servants, unite their voices in that 
: song of praise which two thousand years ago 
M3 = awoke the echoes on the plains of Bethlehem 
3 **Gloria! Gloria in excelsis !” 

The poppy-pudding having been duly honored, 
all adjourn to the créche (or manger), which has 
been prepared in another room, to the intense 
delight of the little ones of the family, who, how- 
ever, are not excluded from the preparation of 
it. The Christmas-tree is prepared en cachette, 
but the créche is the children’s work. It is, of 
course, lighted and adorned according to the 
means and taste of the family. Generally, how- 
ever, it is very simple, being as near as we can 
imagine a just representation of the stable in 
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which ‘‘ Mary brought forth her first-born son, and 
wrapped him in swaddling-clothes, and laid him 
in a manger.” All remain a few minutes in silent 
prayer, after which such gifts as have been pre- 
pared for the poor are distributed, and many a rag- 
ged child goes home well clothed and fed, bless- 
ing in her little heart that Poor Babe lying in the 
straw, in whose sacred name the clothes were given 
her. After this the little ones, happy and tired, 
go to bed, and their elders prepare to attend the 
midnight mass— 
‘That only night in all the year 
Sees the stoled priest the chalice rear.” 

Christmas-day is observed here as Sunday in En- 
gland. ‘The same repast is served as on the pre- 
ceding day, save that the courses of fish are replaced 
by meat. Qn the feast of St. Johg it is usual for 
the priest to offer a little wine to each person pre- 
senting himself at the altar rails after mass, in 
memory of the charity which so particularly dis- 
tinguished the Beloved Apostle. 

The eve of Easter has also its special observ- 
ance. After the strict fast of the Holy-week, great 
preparations are made for the restrengthening of 
the vital forces. As the angels descended to open 
the tomb, their ministry is honored by the presence 
of the nine courses. They are not, however, served 
one after the other, as on Christmas-eve, but are 
all placed on the table at once. ‘This is done be- 
cause the Easter feast is prepared on Holy Satur- 
day, and is blessed by the priest on that day. 
About four o'clock in the afternoon the priest may 
be seen, in surplice and stole, passing from house 
to house, accompanied by an acolyte. He sprinkles 
holy- water over the outspread feast, and pro- 
nounces the usual form of benediction. ‘The East- 
er dish, if we may so call it—the one found on the 
tables of the rich and poor alike—is a large flat 
cake, about an inch thick, plentifully sprinkled with 
currants, almonds, and white sugar. It forms gen- 
erally the bénit of the poor. ‘The baba, a coarse 
sponge-cake, when saturated with wine is not bad, 
but those who dislike saffron must not touch it, as 
it tastes very strong of that herb. In these lati- 
tudes it is very rare to see lamb at Easter, but the 
middle of the table is generally adorned with an 
agnus in sugar. The boar’s head is not often ab- 
sent, and ham in abundance is provided. Why so 
much pork should be eaten at Easter I can not 
say, unless it be that the guests invited to each 
bénit being numerous, it is an economy to kill a 
fat pig. 

Before sitting down to table the host and hostess 
offer to each person a small piece of cold, hard 
egg, expressing a hope to see him or her at the 
bénit next year.— 
The guest eats the 
piece of egg, and 
kisses the fair hand 
that offers it. We 
have omitted to state 
that the same cere- 
mony precedes the 
Christmas feast, 
only, instead of the 
egg, an uncut and 
unconsecrated host 
is offered, from 
which each person 





Sages breaks a small piece 
SEAT DS ee Sp 
AEN, F WN and eats it standing. 
h Ve Ws The dress of the 
ROSS y = peasant women in 


that part of Poland 
YRS Wa YS Ae known as Prussian 
\ AON Aaa a «= Poland is not pic- 
Wat © a oR. = turesque. How to 
aA attain an immense 
circumference of 
petticoat seems to 
be their prevailing 
desire. No crino- 
line, even when in 
the height of fash- 
ion, ever gave such 
a perfect roundness 
to the form as the 
dozen thick wadded 
petticoats which 
these women pile 
one upon another in 
winter. In the sum- 
mer months they 
wear only one, but 
that is wadded so 
thickly as to stand 
alone. Wemay add 
that nature’s wad- 
ding does not fail 
them, as they are 
short, and often fat, 
but in general very 
pretty, having open 
and engaging coun- 
tenances, with laugh- 
ing eyes and good 
teeth. Having suc- 
ceeded in making 
herself as round as 
a butter-tub, a Po- 
lish-Prussian peas- 
ant proceeds to cov- 
er her head with a 
white cap—not a 
mob-cap nor a night- 
cap, something be- 
tween. Round this 
cap she passes a 
broad and many-col- 
ored ribbon, which 
is tied in a formida- 
ble bow at the back 
of her head. A ra- 
diant silk handker- 
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Fig. 15.—Poriry WALKING Fig. 16.—Brocapre Sr_tk Dress lief encireles her 
Sur. with CLrotH PALerort. shoulders, and is 

For pattern see description in Fer pattern and — Bee Supple- fastened in front 
Supplement, ment, No. VII., Pigs. 24-27. with a brooch—oft- 

en of gold. A large 
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cross or crucifix is always a conspicuous orna- 
ment, and is an heir-loom from which, save un- 
der the pressure of the greatest poverty, they 
do not part. During the summer months they 
wear an immense bonnet, perfectly destitute of 
any trimming or lining, and resembling in form 
those patronized by the Antwerp market-women. 
This bonnet is taken off when its wearer enters 
a church, and is placed on the floor or bench be- 
side her. The bodies of their short but extensive 
dresses are invariably made tight, but the sleeves 
are what the dress-makers call gigot de mouton. 
And very fine legs of mutton they are! The cos- 
tume is completed by a large apron, sometimes 
of white muslin, shoes, and stockings. ‘These 
latter appear only on Sundays—for eight months 
in the year they go barefoot. The foregoing re- 
marks do not apply to the men of the country. 
They are not so good-looking as the women. 
Their eyes are large, deep-set, and have a sad, 
melancholy look ; the cheek-bones high, the face 
long and thin. Their hair and mustaches are 
worn long, the latter in particular. Their dress 
in summer is a suit of blue cloth, the coat very 
long, almost touching the ground, with ample 
skirts, which are gathered at the waist like a 
woman's gown. ‘he trowsers are stuffed into 
great black boots. We may remark that the 
priests, even the canons and the bishop, wear 
top-boots. The peasants’ hats resemble those 
worn by the French abbés. As a sign of mourn- 
ing, they have white instead of blue or black 
piping-cord round the edges of the sleeves and 
collars of their coats. ‘The upper classes wear 
the same, and thé ladies have a band of white 
round the skirts (about half-way up) of their 
black dresses. For three months after his mar- 
riage a bridegroom wears a bunch of flowers in 
his hat. 





THE LADIES DRESS—A RECEIPT. 


(The following curious poem is reprinted from a 
rare copy of the Connecticut Gazette of June 2S, 1778, 

rinted | fn New London, for which we are indebted to 
the courtesy of an eminent bibliographer, who quaint- 
ly remarks that he sends it to a it may answer 
equaliy well for the present day. It certainly proves 
that fashions of a centnry gone were not consid- 
ered a whit lees extravagant then than now, and that 
feminine apparel, no matter what form it takes, is al- 
ways held fair game for the wits of the times.) 


Grvr Chloe a bushel of horse-hair and wool, 
Of paste and pomatum a pound; 

Ten yards of gay ribbon to deck her sweet skull, 
And gauze to encompass it round. 


OF all the bright colours the rainbow displays 
Be these ribbons which hang on her head ; 
Be her flounces adapted to make the folks gaze, 
And above the whole work be they spread. 


Let her flaps fly behind for a yard at the least, 
Let her curis meet just under her chin; 

Let these curls be supported, to keep up the jest, 
With one hundred, instead of one pin. 


Let her gown be tuck’d up to the hip on each side; 
Shoes too high for to walk or to jump; 

And to deck the sweet creature compleat for a bride, 
Let the cork-cutter make her a rump. 


Thus finish'd in taste, while on Chloe you gaze, 
You may take the dear charmer for life; 

But never undress her—for, out of her stays, 
You%l find you have lost half your wife. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CoRRESPOYDENT. } 
The Meeting of the Emperors.—A half-drowned Poet. 


HE meeting of the three emperors at Berlin 

is ‘‘significant” in one sense, for though 

we do not know what it means, it must cer- 
tainly mean something. Nobody goes to Berlin 
(to begin with) except on business, and imperial 
autocrats do not “‘ lay their heads together” (as 
Hood said of the aldermen) ‘‘to make a wood 
pavement,” or for any useful object independ- 
ent of their own advantage. The Times has 
the most interesting details by telegraph of 
how the Russian emperor wears the Prussian 
uniform out of respect to his host, and the Prus- 
sian wears the Russian; and how the Austrian 
(the weakest of the three) wears both. That 
harm is meant to Tarkey is very probable, and 
good meant to nobody (°‘ bar three,” as the ra- 
cing world say) pretty certain. ‘That these em- 
perors are not young people is, indeed, a subject 
on which we may well congratulate ourselves ; 
for potentates die, and great ideas do not, how- 
ever the former may stifle them for the time. 
The notion of such a trio meeting—each with 
millions of armed men at his back, and each at 
this very moment raising more with cruel turns 
of the conscription wheel—in the name of Peace 
reminds me of Mrs. Barrett Browning’s descrip- 
tion of one of these very powers trampling out 
Liberty with its hoof while ‘* wearing the smooth 
olive leaf on its brute forehead.” Depend upon 
it, however such a government as that of Rus- 
sia, for example, may pretend to be civil to 
yourselves, it resents your very existence, as 
republicans, and has no more sympathy with 
you ‘than a dog with a stick. A time may be 
coming when all who worship Freedom may have 
to stand shoulder to shoulder, all petty differ- 
ences forgotten, to fight for her to the death; 
and by whom is she so likely to be threatened 
as by these imperial despots? ‘That many stout 
and skilled soldiers are to be fonnd gathered to- 
gether at this meeting of the Eagles at Berlin is 
true: even princes in Prussia have distinguished 
themselves as strategists and warriors, s0 as to 
make a wit of our own nation (whose princes 
are not remarkable for intelligence) inqnire 
‘where the Prussians keep their fools.” But 
unless in war—and with the single exception of 
Bismarck—is there one name distinguished for 
any thing but mere rank in all that gorgeous 
muster-roll? Is there a man of science, of lit- 
erature, of art? Is there one who has advanced 
the cause of civilization in any one particular? 
Is there a single man, in fact, whom the world 


would miss, if that great assembly at Berlin 
were dissolved by sudden death to-morrow ? 
There is not: and what is more, the crowned 
heads that are attracted thither in no way feel 
the absence of such companions. It was a say- 
ing of the late czar that ‘‘‘There is only one man 
that can claim to be distinguished in all Russia: 
the man whom I happen to he speaking to, and 
he only so long as I am speaking to him.” And 
it is only too likely that the present one inherits 
his opinions. It is sad to think that the mere 
power that these three potentates chance to 
wield—the mere number of the men to each 
of whom they can say ‘‘Go, and he goeth"— 
should invest them with an interest, temporary, 
indeed, but which, while it lasts, is greater than 
the brightest genius or most self-denying virtue 
can command. 

It will be some time, I fancy, notwithstand- 
ing all their talk of peace, before these three 
emperors submit any matter of dispute in which 
they may be themselves concerned to such a 
tribunal as has just concluded its sittings at 
Geneva. Whatever may be the award made 
against us—and the rumor is there ts such—En- 
gland will never regret that herself and Cousin 
Jonathan initiated that wise and noble substitute 
for the wild justice of the sword—Arbitration. 
Perhaps before I close this letter we shall know 
what is to pay: whatever it may be, you may be 
sure it will be rendered instantly and without 
grudging; and may the simple proverb of ‘‘ Short 
reckonings make long friends” be found to have 
as much truth between our kindred nations as 
between man and man. 

It was said by Sydney Smith that communi- 
cation between passengers and guard (which, by- 
the-bye, we have now got: you break a glass, be- 
hind which is a bell-handle communicating with 
an electrical apparatus) would never be estab- 
lished on our railways until a bishop was killed 
in consequence of its absence; but now we have 
so advanced in civilization that even the person- 
al peril of a poet bids fair to accomplish for us 
what has long been needed at all our sea-side 
resorts—an efficient method for saving bathers 
when in danger. Philip James Bailey, the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Festus,” has been within a hair-breadth 
of being drowned off Whitby, through lack of 
such assistance. Do you know “ Festus?” It 
was, twenty years ago, the most ‘‘cracked-up” 
poem in the English language. Tennyson wrote 
of it, ‘* I dare not trust myself to say what I think 
of this poem”—a criticism open to some ambigu- 
ity, since it might have meant that the Laureate 
feared an action for libel. But it really con- 
tained some fine things. Mr. Bailey's later 
works have been comparative failures, and we 
have not heard of him for a decade until he 
turns up ‘again (not without great difficulty) 
upon the sands of Whitby, and in connection 
with the Great Bathing-Machine-Safety ques- 
tion. R. KemBur, of London. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
SURPRISES. 


ALFRED remained silent for so long a time 
that Lily had to repeat her question; and again, 
in a timid tone, she asked him why their grand- 
father must not be told of his troubles and joys. 
Alfred asked her, in reply, whether she did not 
have confidence in him, whether she mistrusted 
him, whether she thought he had not good reason 
for what he said? ‘To all these questions she 
answered, Oh yes, yes; she had full confidence 
in him; she trusted him thoroughly; she knew 
that he must have the best of reasons for his de- 
sire that their grandfather should not be made 
acquainted with his secrets. 

‘*There isn’t another person in the world,” 
said Alfred, ‘‘that I would confide in but you; 
but I could not keep any thing secret for long 
from the dearest sister that man ever had, and 
ab ag I love—well, you know how I love you, 

ily.” 

She answered, sweetly, yes, she knew; had he 
not given pe of it this day? She would be 
worthy of his confidence; he need be sure of 
that. Alfred received these heart-felt protesta- 
tions graciously. 

‘*So that was settled,” he said, ‘‘and they 
were to each other what they ought to be.” 

‘* And what we always were,” she added, anx- 
iously, ‘‘and always will be.” 

‘That's so, Lil,” he said, more easy in his 
manner. ‘‘I feel better for having spoken to 
you, and now I shall smoke a cigar. What do 
you think Lizzie did the other night? I asked 
her in fun to light my cigar for me, and she act- 
ually did, and took a puff. She didn’t like it, 
though ; but she'll do any thing for me. There's 
one thing I’ve been thinking of, Lil. When you 
and Lizzie are friends—as you're sure to be di- 
rectly you see each other—it will be nice for 
you; for, now I think of it, you never had a girl 
fyiend, did you?” 

**'There’s Mrs. Gribble,” answered Lily, ‘‘ and 
Mrs. Podmore, and little Polly—” 

**Oh yes; they're all very well in their way, 
but they’re married women, and little Polly’s 
only a child. What I mean is, a girl of your 
own age—one that you can say all sorts of things 
to that you can’t say to any one else.” 

** No,” replied Lily, ‘‘I have never had a girl 
friend , it would be nice.” 

** Lizzie’s just the girl for you,” said Alfred. 
‘* How I should like to be hidden somewhere, 
and hear you talking about one! Mind you al- 


ways look under the table when you're talking 
secrets, Lil, for I shall look out for an opportu- 
nity to hear what you two girls have to say about 
me.” 

They made merry over this, and extracted 
from it all kinds of gay possibilities to suit their 
humor; but in the midst of her mirth a sadden 
change came over Lily, and a look of fear stole 
into her face. Alfred, looking up for the cause, 
saw nothing but a man gazing at them, at a very 
few yards’ distance from where they were sitting. 
The man had been walking toward them, and 
had paused on the instant that the change came 
over Lily. He was a stranger to Alfred, and 
Alfred saw nothing in his appearance to cause 
alarm. An ordinary-looking man, brown-beard- 
ed, and with a remarkably clear gray eye. 

‘* What's the matter, Lily ?” tried Alfred. | 

But Lily did not reply, her eyes being fixed 
upon the man’s face. The man himself, evident- 
ly surprised and pleased at the impression he had 
created, stood still, and would -not have moved 
quickly away but for Alfred’s starting toward 
him. ‘Then he raised his hat and walked on, 
Lily’s eyes following him until he was out of 
sight. ‘*Do you know the man, Lily ?” asked 
Alfred. 

‘* What did you say ?” was Lily’s reply, dream- 
ily spoken. 

‘*Do you know the man ?” repeated Alfred. 

Lily looked at him, at first without seeing 
him; gradually the mist before her eyes cleared, 
and she said, nervously, 

‘‘ What were we speaking of, Alfred, just 
now ?”” 

““Of Lizzie. You’re not ill, Lil, are you?” 

“Oh no; what should make you think so?” 

‘* That man we saw just now ; you seemed to 
be so strangely fascinated by him.” 

Lily looked on the ground in silence for a few 
moments before she spoke. 

‘*T am quite well, Alf. Do not let us speak 
of the man again. He seemed to me to come 
out of the ground suddenly, or out of the light, 
and I didn’t see any thing but him as he stood 
before us.” 

‘© One of your fancies, Lil.” 

** Yes, dear; one of my fancies. Girls are 
not so strong-minded as men, you know.” 

Iie laughed, and quitted the subject, thinking 
no more of it. But it was not so with Lily. Al- 
though she did not speak again of the stranger, 
she thought of him during the whole of the day. 
She knew him immediately she saw him: he was 
the man who had performed as an electro-biolo- 
gist at the music-hall, and who had fascinated 
her then in the same singular manner as he had 
done now; the same man described by old 
Wheels to Felix. 
remember what Alfred had been talking about, 
and soon succeeded. 

‘*Yon said a little while ago, Alf, that you 
could make a thousand pounds as safe as—as 
safe as—”" 

** As safe as nails, Lil, And so I could, and 
more perhaps, over the Cesarewitch.” 

‘¢ The Cesarewitch !” she repeated, curious to 
know the meaning of so strange a word. 

‘*It is a big race that will be run soon—a race 
worth thousands of pounds—and [ know the 
horse that’s going to win.” 

‘* 'That’s very clever of you, Alfred.” 

Alfred nodded, taking full credit to himself. 

‘* Bat how can you make a thousand pounds 
by that, Alf? A thousand pounds! I never 
heard of so much money.” 

** Little simpleton! I] show you as much 
one day, and more thousands at the back of it. 
How can I make it? Why, I'll tell you. Here 
I am with ‘the tip.’ The tip,” he continued, 
noticing her puzzled look, ‘‘is the secret that 
some of us get hold of as to which horse is going 
to win a race.” 

‘* Oh,” was Lily’s simple reply. 

‘*'That’s what the tip is,” said Alfred, with a 
confident air; he was in his glory airing him- 
self on racing matters. ‘‘ And ive got it for 
the Cesarewitch.” 

‘* Do they know, then, beforehand, what horse 
is going to win a race?” 

‘* Sometimes pretty nearly, you know. Some 
horses that run haven't a chance; some are not 
intended to win—” 

‘“Ts that right, Alf?” 

“*Of course it is. If a man has a horse and 
can’t back it, perhaps he backs another; then 
of course he doesn’t want his own horse to win, 
for if it does he loses his money.” 

Lily shook her head. 

“*T can't understand it; it doesn’t seem quite 
right to me; but of course you know best.” 

‘Of course I do, Lil. Women are not ex- 
pected to understand these things. As to its 
being not right, that’s neither here nor there. 
What you've got to do is to find out the secret, 
get into the swim, and make money. And that’s 
what I’ve got the chance of doing. Bat I haven’t 
explained it all. Here am I with the tip; I 
know the horse that’s going to win. Well, what 
do I do, naturally? I bet on that horse. I put 
as much money on that horse as ever I can 
scrape together, and when the race is over, there 
I am with my pockets full. I can get fifty to 
one on my tip. Think of that, Lil. Fifty to 
one against the horse that’s sure to win! If I 
had twenty pounds to-day, I could get a thou- 
rand to twenty, and win it. Only think what I 
could do with a thousand. I've got my eye on 
two lovely gold watches and chains for Lizzie 
and you, and I know where there’s a stunning 
diamond ring to be almost given away.” 

** But tell me, Alf! Isn't that gambling? 
and isn’t gambling wrong? I’ve heard grand- 
father say it is.” 

‘*Gambling! ‘Wrong! Grandfather!” ex- 
claimed Alfred, contemptuously. ‘‘ What does 
grandfather know of such things? When he 
was a young man, things were different. A 
young fellow didn’t have the chance he’s got 


She made a strong effort to. 


now of making a fortune in a day, if he’s wide 
awake. That's why I don’t want grandfather to 
know any thing of this, nor any thing that I’ve 
been speaking of. And of course you'll not tell 
him, Lil, for you've promised.” 

' §*You may depend upon me, dear Alf. 
for your good.” 

But she said these last words in a doubting 
tone. 

‘*That it is, and for yours, and for Lizzie’s, 
and for grandfather's too. As to its being gam- 
bling and wrong—now, look here, Lil. You 
know what grandfather thinks of the newspapers. 
You know how he’s always speaking in praise of 
them, and saying what capital things they are, 
and whgt a blessing it is that a poor man can get 
all the news of the world for a penny. You 
know that, Lil.” 

‘* Yes, dear.” 

‘Why, it was only last week that grandfather 
said that the cheap newspapers were the poor 
man’s best friend and best educator, because 
they taught him things and showed him truth- 
fully what was going on round about him, and 
that they were doing more in their quiet way for 
the improvement of the people than any thing he 
ever remembered in his time.” 

‘* Yes, dear, I heard him say so.” 

**To be sure you did. Well, then, you look 
in the newspapers, and see what they say of ra- 
cing. Why, they give columns upon columns 
about it. They employ regular prophets and 
tipsters, and pay ‘em handsomely—regular fly 
men, who think they know every move on the 
board; and they tell you what horses to back, 
and what horses are going to win! They are 
educators and improvers, I can tell you, Lil! 
And they tell a fellow lots of things worth know- 
ing—though I don’t follow them always; not I. 
I know as much as they do, sometimes, and a 
little more, perhaps. But I read them; I read 
every word the prophets write. Why, I spend 
sixpence a day often in papers; if it wasn’t for 
what the prophets write in them, I don’t sup- 
pose I'd spend a penny.” 

If Alfred had said that the columns devoted 
in the newspapers to the vaticinations of the 
prophets were his Bible, he would have been as 
near to the truth as he ever was in his life. The 
lessons they taught were bearing bitter fruit. 
Not for him alone; for thousands of others. 

‘‘'There’s the Cambridgeshire and the Cesare- 
witch,” continued Alfred, ‘‘ going to be run for 
soon. All the best horses in England are en- 
tered. There won't be less than three columns 
about each race in some of the newspapers, 
and people get to know which horses have the 
best chances, and which horses are sure to run 
straight. Though, to be sure, you never can de- 
pend upon that. You must keep your eyes open. 
But come now, Lily, ain’t you satisfied that 
there’s nothing wrong in a young fellow doing a 
little betting now and then?” ° 

**T dog’t see how there can be any wrong in 
it after what you’ve told me, Alf.” 

‘* And after what grandfather said,” he added. 
P ‘‘'Yes, and after what grandfather said, my 

ear.” 
_ So then,” he summed up, “that's where it 
is,” 

Which was Alfred's almost invariable way of 
disposing of a question. : 

‘*And here I have a chance,” he presently 
resumed, ‘‘of getting out of all my money trou- 
bles, and of making every thing straight for you 
and Lizzie, and all of us.” 

i ee: insisted Lily, ‘‘I am very happy, 
] 9 

‘* Well, I’m going to make you happier, Lil. 
But you can't be quite happy, Lil, when I am in 
trouble.” 

‘*Oh no, my dear,” she said, quickly: ‘‘I for- 
got. Forgive me for my selfishness. But you'll 
be out of it soon.” 

‘Tt depends a good deal upon you, Lil.” 

‘* How upon me, dear?” 

‘* Well, I don’t quite know if it depends apon 
you, but it may, and of course I'm anxious; for, 
to tell you the truth, I owe some money, which 
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I must pay very soon or it will be all up with 
me.”’ 


‘*Oh, Alfred !” . 

‘“Tt’s true, Lil, every word I'm telling you. 
My contemptible screw at the office melts away 
without my knowing how jt goes. Besides, 
what’s fifteen shillings a week? Fifteen shil- 
lings! When I have the opportunity of mak- 
ing thousands of pounds! Grandfather says, 
‘Think of the future;’ but I say, ‘Think of 
the present.’ Grandfather preaches to me about 
the career that such an office as Tickle and 
Flint’s opens out to me, if I'm steady and study 
hard. As if he knew any thing about it! A 
nice career, indeed! Why,: Tickle and Flint, 
the pair of ‘em, are like two musty old Brazil- 
nats, Old Flint looks for all the world as if he 
hasn't got a drop of blood in his body; I don’t 
believe, if you pricked him, that you’d get a drop 
out of him. ell, he came to that, I suppose, 
because he was steady and worked hard, and 
never saw a bit of life, and never enjoyed him- 
self; never wasted a minute, I dare say; a pre- 
cious steady young card he must have been when 
he was my age, poking his nose over his law- 
books, which give me a splitting headache only 
to look at’em. You should see what he's grown 
into, Lil, by being steady and studying hard. 
He can’t see an inch before his nose; his clothes 
are as musty as himself. Now I put it to 
you, Lil,” he said, with an effort at merriment, 
‘‘would you like to see me like that? Would 
you like to see me, as he is, bent double, old, 
snuffy, musty, with a voice like a penny tin 
whistle that’s got a crack in it? Would you like 
to see me like an old Brazil-nut? You know 
the kind I mean; they’re very brown and very 
wrinkly; when you crack ‘em you find that 
they’re filled with dust, which almost chokes you.” 

‘*No, no,” replied Lilv, amused with the de-~ 
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scription and with the vivacity with which Al- 
fred gave it; ‘‘that I shouldn't, indeed, Alf.” 

‘* Well, then,” said Alfred, pleased with his 
brilliant effort, and concluding as usual, ‘‘ that's 
where it is.” 

‘** You haven't told me all yet,” said Lily, qui- 
etly, after a pause. 

**T’ve got nothing new to tell you, Lil dear,” 
he said, biting his nails nervously: ‘‘ you know 
that, with the exception of you and Lizzie, I 
have only one friend in the world.”’ 

‘* Mr. Sheldrake, you mean.” 

‘*Who else? I should have been floored 
long ago if it hadn't been for him. If he was 
to throw me over I should have to run from the 
country, or hide myself, or do something worse, 
perhaps. ” 

She caught his hand in deep alarm, and begged 
him not to speak in that dreadful manner. 
‘“You make me so unhappy, Alfred,” she said, 
with difficulty checking her tears. 

‘*T don’t wanbto, I'm sure,” he replied, gloom- 
ily; ‘‘I want to make you happy. I’ve got no 
one else to sympathize with me but you. | can’t 
tell Lizzie all these things. It would make me 
look small, and no man likes to look so in the 
eyes of the girl he’s fond of. 
were me, Lil, how would von feel ?” 

Terribly perplexed at these alternations of 
feeling, Lily said whatever she could to comfort 
him. 

‘*Tell me what I can do, Alfred,” she im- 
plored. ‘‘A good deal depends upon me, you 
say. If it does, dear, although I can not see 
the meaning of your words, you may be sure 
that you will get comfortably through all your 
difficulties. We have been every thing to each 
other all our lives. Do you think there is any 
thing you would ask me to do for you that I 
would refuse ?” 

‘*No,” replied Alfred, triumphantly, ‘‘I am 
sure there is not. It 
is ungrateful of me to 
doubt you even for a 
moment. Every thing 
will come right—you'll 
see! Why, Lily—look 

onder! Is not that 

r. Sheldrake coming 
along? Yes, it is, by 
Jove! Almost the best 
friend I have in the 
world. How strange, 
now, that he should ap- 

r just as we have 

en talking of him!” 

With perfect trust-. 
fulness, Lily said, 
‘“Yes, it was strange;” 
and if her eyes sought 
the ground, and a trou- 
bled feeling took posses- 
sion of her breast, it was 
not because she doubted 
the brother whom she 
loved with all her heart. 
Doubthim! No. She 
was {oo guileless, too 
unsuspicious, too sim- 
ple in her nature, to 
doubt where she gave 
her love. But she 
could not banish the SS 
feeling of uneasiness OE = 
that stole upon her == 
_when Mr. Sheldrake 
came in view, and she 
could not help hoping 
he might turn away be- 
fore he noticed them. 
But her hope was not 
to be fulfilled. Mr. 
Sheldrake, walking in 
the centre of a broad 
patch of sunlight, 
strolled leisurely to- 
ward them; apparent- 
ly he was in an idle mood, for he stopped ev- 
ery few minutes, and gazed about him with a 
bright look and with the air of one who was 
gratefully enjoying the beauty of the scene. It 
was singular that he never once looked before 
him, and he must, therefore, have been uncon- 
scious of the presence of Lily and Alfred. His 
grateful mood took a benevolent turn presently, 
for, observing an old woman humbly dressed 
walking in the shadow of the trees, he called to 
her, and gave her a small piece of silver. Tru- 
ly, we are a nation of beggars. Strictly speak- 
ing, this old woman was not a beggar, but she 
took the money and dropped a thankful courtesy. 
‘hen Mr. Sheldrake paused before a couple of 
birds which were hopping about on the ground, 
contemplating them as though he derived infi- 
nite pleasure in all such pretty things, and when 
they left the ground he followed their flight with 
a pleasant smile. In this manner, giving full 
play to his benevolent instincts, only because he 
was conscious that he was not being observed, 
Mr. Sheldrake approached Lily and Alfred. He 
was quite close to them before be looked up an 
recognized them. 

‘©What! Alfred! Miss Lily!” he exclaimed. 
‘© This is indeed a surprise—and a pleasure,” he 
added, as he raised his hat and bowed to Lily, 
aud shook hands with her and Alfred; then 
asked of Alfred, gayly, ‘‘ What brings you into 
the woods ?—you who ought to be reckoning up 
six-and-eightpences! This is not a fit place for 
lawyers, is it, Miss Lily? ‘They're not in keep- 
ing with, birds and trees, and blue clouds. They 
ought tO be locked up in offices filled with cob- 
webs. But I never thought Alfred was cut out 
for a lawyer—did you ?” 

He addresse@ Lily, and she, having in her 
mind Alfred's description of his employer, Mr. 
Flint, replied, ‘‘ No, indeed!” and looked at her 
brother affectionately. Alfred, however, was 
not quite at his ease; he appeared to be a litile 
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disturbed by Mr. Sheldrake’s expressions of sur- 
prise at seving them. 

‘“‘Tf any thing could have given me an addi- 
tional pleasure,” continued Mr. Sheldrake, with 
a careless look at Alfred, ‘‘ the height of pleas- 
ure, | may say, it is the surprise of coming upon 
you both so unexpectedly—in such a totully un- 
expected manner. I am an idle dog, Miss Lily, 
and I often take it in my head to run into the 
country for a day’s quiet ramble. ‘There is so 
much to enjoy in the country; it is so much bet- 
ter than the smoke and whirl of London. -Don’t 
you think so?” : 

Lily could not help agreeing with him, and 
she suid as much, 

‘‘Here we are agreeing upon almost every 
thing,” he said, with another of his pleasant 
smiles; ‘‘ agreeing that Alfred is not cut out for 
a lawyer; agreeing that the country is so much 
better than London. That we have something 
in unison is, believe me, an honor I appreci- 
ate.” 

His manner was perfectly respectful, and Lily’s 
first feeling of discomfort at his appearance was 
wearing away. Every thing was in his favor. 
He was Alfred's friend, and must be really at- 
tached to her brother, as was proved by his acts ; 
he had given money to a poor woman, and the 
manner in which he regarded the birds was un- 
mistakable evidence that he possessed a kindly 
nature, ‘hen the stories which Alfred had told 
her of Mr. Sheldrake’s benevolence recurred to 
her, and she was disposed to be angry with her- 
self for being uncharitably disposed toward him. 
Certainly she had done him an injustice; cer- 
tainly she owed him reparation. And so she 
spoke to him in such tones as thrilled bim to 
hear. She told him of Alfred’s kindness, of how 
she had enjoyed herself; how much she loved 
the country, and how she would like to live in it 
always. " 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Alfred stepped behind a tree, so that he might 
hide his agitation. His heart beat wildly as he 
looked at the writing on the envelope—beat wild- 
ly, not with distress, but with surprise and pleas- 
ure. Opening the note hastily, he read, ‘‘ Dear 
Alfred,—I am waiting for you. Mr. Sheldrake 
will tell you where I am.—Your own Lizzie.” 
And then, of course, came a postscript: ‘* What 
a kind, good friend Mr. Sheldrake is!” Alfred 
read the note twice, and with a beaming face 
came toward Mr. Sheldrake. 

“Well,” said that kind, good friend, ‘‘ Alfred 
seems pleased at something, doesn't he, Miss 
Lily ? Good news in the note, Alf?” 

His voice was full of hearty good nature, and 
Lily was more remorseful than ever for the in- 
jastice she had done him in not thinking thor- 
oughly well of him. 

** What does this mean ?” asked Alfred, draw- 
ing Mr. Sheldrake aside. 

‘*How do I know?” was the reply. ‘I 
haven't read the note.” 

‘* But yon know who it’s from ?” 

‘*Oh yes; I saw her write it.” 

** Where is she ?” 

‘“ Very near us, my boy—within a few hun- 
dred yards of this very spot.” 

‘* Here!” exclaimed Alfred. ‘‘How did she 
come here ?” : 

‘*T brought her,” replied Mr. Sheldrake, with 
a pleasant chuckle. 

**You!” 

**You sly dog! Did you think I didn't know 
vour secret? I scented it long ago, but I didn’t 
et on. And as two’s company and three’s none, 
I thought you would like to have Lizzie to spend 
the afternoon with you. There'll be four of us 
now—two and two—just as it should be. You 
are a sly one, Alf! Well, never mind; you've 


got one of the prettiest little girls 1 ever set eyes 
I made the arrangement with her yester- 
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“A COMPANY OF STREET ACROBATS WERE GOING THROUGH THEIR PERFORMANCES.” 


‘* But then we can’t have every hing we wish 
for,” she said, sweetly. 

‘You ought to have,” said Mr. Sheldrake, 
gallantly, ‘‘ your wishes are so simple. It is 
only a question of money.” 

** But what a teasing question that is!” she 
remarked, thinking of Alfred's troubles. 

Mr. Sheldrake replied warmly that it was a 
burning shame. (Lily was accustomed to hear 
such phrases from Alfred’s lips, and therefore 
they did not sound strange to her, coming from 
Mr. Sheldrake.) If he had his way, he would 
take from those who had too much to give to 
those who had too little: things were uneqnal, 
that’s what they were. Why should people be 
condemned to wish, when their wishes were rea- 
sonable and good, as Lily’s wishes were? If 
there was one thing that would delight him more 
than another, it would be to be allowed the priv- 
ilege of helping her to what she most desired. 
But that, of course, conld not be; the conven- 
tionalities of society stepped jn and said, ‘* You 
must not.” Wasthat not so? Lily said, ‘* Yes, 
it was so,” without at all understanding what he 
meant by his rodomontade. 

**Oh, by-the-way, Alfred,” said Mr. Sheldrake, 
after a few minutes’ conversation of this descrip- 
tion. ‘‘ I have a note for you.” 

Alfred started like a guilty thing, for in his ex- 
cited state every little unexpected event brought 
alarm with it. He crushed the note in his hand 
without looking at it, without daring to look at 
it. What could it contain? Was it from Con 
Staveley, reminding him of the acceptance so 
nearly due, and which he had not the means of 
paying? Or was it from Mr. Sheldrake himself, 
reminding him of his obligation to that gentle- 
man? He was in such distress and trouble 
that he could not conceive it could contain any 
good news. 

‘*Why don't von read it?” arked Mr. Shel- 
drake, with asmile. ‘‘ We'll excuse you.” 


day, and made her promise not to tell you, and 
not to spoil the pleasant surprise. Then I 
thought what a capital opportunity it would be 
for you to make her and your sister acquainted 
with one another. What do you think of me 
now? Am I a good friend ?” 

‘* A good friend!” exclaimed Alfred. ‘*‘ The 
best of friends!” and became almost outrageous- 
ly effusive in his expressions of gratitude. 

‘* And look here,” said Mr. Sheldrake, ‘‘ about 
that little acceptance of Con Staveley’s, if you 
want time—” 

‘“*¥ do! I do!” interrupted Alfred, eagerly. 
‘“T’m rather hard pressed just now, but I shall 
be all right presently. I’ve got the tip for the 
Cesarewitch, and I shall make a pot of money. 
Can you manage it for me with Con Staveley ? 
I didn’t like to ask you, but to tell you the truth, 
I didn’t know which way to turn.” 

‘*“ Very well,” said Mr. Sheldrake; ‘‘1I’ll man- 
age it for you, for Lily’s sake. Don’t worry your- 
self.about it.” 

And then he told Alfred that Lizzie, looking 
as fresh as a peach—‘‘ You mustn’t be: jealous 
of me, Alf,” he said—was waiting for him out- 
side an inn opposite the entrance to Bushey 
Park. ‘‘Run off to her,” he said; ‘‘ Lily and 
I will wait for you here. You needn't harry; 
I'll take care of Lily. We'll have a bit of din- 
ner together, the four of us, and a row on the 
river, perhaps.” 

With radiant face Alfred hastened to Lily. 

‘*T sha’n't be gone long, Lil,”’ he said, kissing 
her. ‘* Wait here with Mr. Sheldrake. I’ve got 
such a surprise for you. I don’t believe any man 
ever had a more out-and-out friend than Mr. 
Sheldrake is to me. I want you to be very, ve 
happy—as I am, my dear sis, my dear little Lil!” 

He kissed her again, and left her with spring- 
ing step. Lily was in a flutter of joy at his bright 
manner, and could not but feel gratefnl to Mr. 
Sheldrake for bringing such happiness to her 
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brother. But, being left alone with him for the 
first time during their acquaintance, she did uot 
feel quite at her ease, and it was while she was 
listening—with eves cast modestly to the ground 
—tu Mr. Sheldrake’s soft tones that Felix caught 
sight of her. She did not see him; all her at- 
tention was fixed upon Mr. Sheldrake’s words. 

‘* Yes, dear Miss Lily,” he was saying, 
“*T am glad of the opportunity of doing Alfred 
a good turn: if he had no other claim upon me, 
he is your brother. I should like to see the man 
who would want a stronger argument than that. 
I dare say you know that he is a little bit har- 
assed in money matters; but well pull him 
through, and when he’s all right, I hope he'll 
know whom he has to thank for it.” 

‘* You,” said Lily. ‘ 

““No, my dear Miss Lily,” replied Mr. Shel- 
drake, with the slightest shade of tenderness in 
his tone; ‘‘it is you he will have to thank. Or 
stay,” he added, gavly, ‘‘suppose we say that 
he has to thank the pair of us. Suppose we say 
that we are working together—vou and I—fu 
Alfred's good. Shull we say so?” ; 

“If vou please,” said Lily, faintly, wishing 
that Alfred would return, and heginning to be 
annoyed with herself again for the uneasy feel- 
ing that was creeping over her. 

‘That's a bargain!” exclaimed Mr. Shel- 
drake, heartily. ‘‘ We enter into a compact 
to work together for Alfred’s good. I'm sure 
he deserves it, for he’s a good fellow, and such 
& partner as I’ve got can’t ask any thing that I 
would refuse. Let us shake hands on it.” 

Lily held out her hand, and Mr. Sheldrake 
pressed it tenderly. 

‘“‘And now, my dear Miss Lily,” he said, 
*‘ where do von think Alfred has gone to now ?” 

**T don’t know.” 

“* Guess.” 

‘“‘{ can’t guess, He seemed very excited all 
of a sudden, and very 
happy.” 

‘“He ought to be. 
Do you know he has a 
sweetheart, the happy 
fellow? Has he told 
you about Lizzie?” 

‘Yes, he told me 
only this morning.” 

‘*He will be here 
directly with her. She 
is waiting outside the 
epark gates for him. 
Are you not pleased ?” 

She gave him for an- 
swer a bright, bappy 
look. 


It was then that Fe- 
lix turned away. He 
did not know, of 
course, what had pass- 
ed between Lily and 
Mr. Sheldrake. But 
he had seen that, when 
they shook hands, Lily 
had held out hers first ; 
and he saw, as he turn- 
ed his head, the bright 
look which flashed into 
Lily’s eyes as Mr. Shel- 
drake told her that 
Lizzie was near. 


Something else of 
interest to him was 
taking place almost 
simultaneously at a 
short distance from 
where he stood. Qut- 
side the park gates a 
company of street ac- 
robats had halted, and 
having beaten the drum 
and spread their little 
bit of carpet, were go- 
ing through their performances before an ad- 
miring audience. Among their audience was 
Lizzie, who took great delight in street exhi- 
bitions. She was dressed in her best clothes, 
and looked, as Mr. Sheldrake had said, as fresh 
as a peach. Her whole attention was not given 
to the performers, for she looked about her every 
now and then, expectant of some one. But sha 
did not see that she was being watched. From 
the opposite side of the crowd an elderly woman, 
with a pale, troubled face, dressed in black, was 
observing Lizzie’s every movement, and following 
the girl's every motion with anxious eves. ‘This 
woman was Martha Day, housekeeper to the 
Reverend Emanuel Creamwell. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
SELECTED FROM “ADAM BEDE.” 


iB young, childish, ignorant souls there is 
constantly this blind trast in some unshapen 
chance: it is as hard to a boy or girl to believe 
that a great wretchedness will actually befull 
them as to believe that they will die. 





It is better sometimes not to follow great re- 
formers of abuses beyond the threshold of their 
homes. 





When Tityrus and Meliboeus happen ‘to be on 
the same farm, they are not sentimentally polite 
to each other. 





If Aristides the Just was ever in love and jeal- 
ons, he was at that moment not perfectly mag- 
nanimous. 





It is sublime—that sudden pause of a great 
multitnde, which tells that one son] moves in 
them all. 
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A STREET BAND. 


STREET band, be it observed, not’ the 

street band. Not the ordinary, typical 
street band, which consists of an assemblage o 
boys and young men with flat caps, straw-color- 
ed hair, faces burned brick red with exposure to 


the sun, and blue uniforms scorched into a dull 
gray by the same potent luminary. This, the 
street band of ordinary experience, is wont to 
stand in a circle when it performs; it begins to’ 
play at untimely hours; and is wont to startle 
you by suddenly rattling out the ‘“‘ Watch on 
the Rhine” or ‘‘ Ah! che la morte” immediately 


underneath your windows just at the critical 
moment (supposing you belong either to the very 
old-fashioned or the very modern school, who 
both unite in abhorring the Crimean beard) 
when you are about, with uplifted razor, to mow 
your chin. A few minutes later, when you are 
comfortably seated at breakfast, the street band 
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teurs provided with the finest flutes, violins, and 
cornets that money can buy, who torment their 
neighbors because they have no skill; on the 
other hand, there are these poor itinerants, pos- 
sessed of the skill purchased by constant prac- 
tice, but who have to work with villainous tools, 
broken-kneed, spavined, and wind-galled to the 
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pen on this collection of human oddities? We 
never had the luck to encounter the like. Per- 
haps they were preternaturally revealed to him 
as the weird nine-pin players in the Kaatskill 
Mountains were revealed to Rip Van Winkle ; 
or perhaps he saw them in visions of the night 
after a hearty supper of fried oysters. Any- 
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is by no means such a nuisance ; indeed, a grent 
many people like it much better than they pretend 
to do, but we must confess that the skill of the 
performers is often more to be commended than 
the quality of their instruments, And here we 
would suggest an arrangement advantageous to 
the public. There are numbers of wealthy ama- 


Inst degree. Why not organize a society for 
compelling the above-mentioned amateurs to 
hand over their instruments to those who really 
know how to use them? Existence might then 
be tolerable even in a quiet street. But all this 
time we are forgetting the especial band depict- 
ed in our engraving. Where did our artist hap- 


how, they are not a prepossessing company ; 
and when the lady in the song behaved unfaith- 
fully to her lover, becanse she met with a for- 
eigner who played the flageolet in the middle of 
the street band, we are sure it could not have 
been that miserable scarecrow in the tall hat and 
swallow-tails who stands tootling in the rain. 
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Embroidered Work-Box, Figz. 1-5. 


Turs box is made of bars of yellow and black varnished co a 
cane, and is eleven inches and three-quarters long, seven uv i a 

inches and three-quarters wide, and eight inches and seven- 
eighths high, including the feet and lid. It is lined with 
green silk, which is gathered, and forms small puffs between 
the bars, as shown by the illustration. ‘he lining is plain 


the case as shown by 
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as shown by Figs. 1 and 2. Set a circular piece of blue 
Ae” silk to suit the size of the outer piece of linen, and which is 
a ca y button-hole stitched on the outer edge with silk of the same 
color, and is furnished in the middle with a silk band stitched 
on at irregular intervals for holding fancy-work utensils, into 


Fig. 2, which shows the case opened. 


Netted Guipure Insertions, Figs. 1 and 2. 


on the bottom and lid, and is interlined with wadding. ‘The ——_——— = ————— « = THESE insertions are suitable for trimming covers, pillow- 


upper surface of the lid is ornamented in raised embroidery 
on gray silk. For this embroidery first draw the outlines 
of all the leaves (of flowers, buds, and foliage) on a piece 
of linen or cotton, observing illustration Fig. 1, and Figs. 
48-51, Supplement. Underlay the leaves with thick worst- 
ed, as shown by Figs. 2 and 4, and complete them with long 
close button-hole stitches of single split zephyr worsted, as 
shown by the same illustrations. For the petals use violet 
worsted, and for the foliage green worsted in three shades, 
and work the veins with filling silk in the lightest shade of 
the same color as shown by Figs. 3 and5. Cut out the sep- 
arate leaves along the outlines, sew them on the foundation ~“——¢ SS SS 
according to the design, which has first been transferred to ai . SO — 


tions, 





= window-shades, etc. 
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— 7 and the bars of the 


Fig. 1.—EmBromDERED Worxk-Box.—[See Figs. 2-5. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 48-01. 



















cases, etc. The illustrations plainly show the manner of exe- 
cution. Cut out the netted foundation between the parts bat- 
ton-hole stitched on the outer edge. After finishing the inser- 
tion, run in a piece of colored ribbon, as shown by the illustra- 


Needle-work Border for Handkerchiefs, etc. 


= - 2 Turs border, of which Fig. 53, Supplement, gives the cor- 
— mer design, is suitable for trimming handkerchiefs, curtains, 


The embroidery is worked on Swiss 


muslin or nansook with embroidery cotton in straight half- 
polka and satin stitch; the wheels inside of the eyelet-holes 


open-work parts are worked with fine 
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Fig. 2.— MANNER OF WORKING Lear, Fic. 3.—Fonu Size. 


Fig. 3.—ButTron-HoLe 


the gray silk, so that the outlines SS 


lie loose on the foundation, and 
work the calyxes with point Russe 
stitches of yellow silk, and the 
stems of the flowers and leaves in 
half-polka stitch with green split 
zephyr worsted. Having fastened 
the embroidered silk on the box, 
trim the latter, as shown by Fig. 1° 
with pinked ruches and bows of 
green silk ribbon. 


Case for Tatting, Sewing 
Utensils, etc., Figs. 1-4. 


THIs case is made of fine gray 
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Fig. 4.—MANNER OF WORKING 








Stitch LeaF For *Work-Box. 
Fouiy S1ze.—[See Fig. 2.] 


guipure cord or coarse cotton, and 
the material underneath is cut away. 
Button-hole stitch the outer edge 
of the border. 





GREEN. 


NHE dark sage green, which has 
become so fashionable during 

the last twelvemonth (1871), is an 
exceedingly becoming color, and has 
a fine effect in combination with oth- 
er colors. It is becoming in itself, 


iat tafe Meaty Foxe Sas” 3g 3 cue o» Tare Can -_,Sc—BeTOno.e Sr Seer tly fe 
ute di eet eeenD OVE Se eeeucee «Foi Size.—(See Fig. 4.] _ plexion, and:which, in dark persons, 


point Russe stitches of blue silk. To make the case first cut of blue silk one , IN SIZE. 
whole piece from Fig. 52, Supplement, which gives a qtmrter section of the | 
case, and then cut of gray linen and card-board a circular piece, each eight 
inches in diameter. Border the piece of silk along the outer edge with but- 
ton-hole stitch scallops and with point Russe stitches of blue silk, as shown 
by Figs. 1 and 3, lay it in a fold at both sides along the longest dotted line on 

ig. 52, Supplement, and run through the double material twice three-eighths 
of an inch from the fold, so that a shirr is formed. Trim the piece of linen 
as shown by Fig. 3, which shows the same reduced in size, with tatting of 
gray cétton and with point Russe stitches of blue silk, baste it to the under 
side of the silk along the short.#6tted line, and button-hole stitch the picots 
of the projecting tatted scallops on the silk with blue silk (see Fig. 4). Through 


of this, and generally contrives to defy 
increase the defect. Fair persons are 


it may be largely used, on account of 
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is often more obtrusive than the 


owners are aware of. The most sallow woman would be indignant at a hint 


herself by wearing the very colors which 
also frequently improved by this dingy 


green, when a pale green would make them look corpse-like. 

Sage green mixes beautifully with salmon-color: both are most perfect colors 
to set off a pallid dark complexion. Sage green also goes well with deep lake, 
with primrose, and with dull or greenish blues. In the decoration of rooms 


its being so good a background. It is - 


a less sharp contrast with surrounding colors than black, and in a pattern will 
go well with almost every thing. It is appropriate for doors and shutters, 
especially when relieved with gold. — For ceilings it is generally too dark. 
There are some bright greens which are becoming to the face, but only a 
Fig. 4.—Secrion or Epce or Tat- fewshades. I say bright in contradistinction to sage. A dull grass green with 
TING CASE.—FULL SIZE. a slight yellow tinge in it is a picturesque color, and often proves a success in 
a woolen day dress—some material, that is to say, without gloss. In silks or 





big. 1.—Casg For Tatrine, Sewinc UtTensiis, etc.—CLosep. Fig. 2,—Case FoR TattTinc, Sewine UTENSILS, ETC.—OPEN. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVI., Fig. 52. For pattern see Supplement, No. XVL, Fig. 62 


the shirr on both sides of the silk run 
two blue silk cords in opposite direc- 
tions; these cords are continued on the 
middle part of the case along the dotted 
line on Fig. 52, and are covered with 
point Russe stitches of blue silk, which 
are worked like across seam. The ends 
of the cords are trimmed with tassels, 
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Fig. 1.—Netrep Guirurt INSERTION NEEDLE-worK BorpvER FoR HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC. 
FOR Covers, ETC. For design see Supplement, No. XVIL, Fig. 53. 


‘satins it is nearly as coarse and unpleas- 


ant as a pure bright green, innocent of 
any hint of blue or yellow; and whe: 


worn, as hundreds of women persist :n 


wearing it, with a mass of scarlet, is so 
horrible as to give positive pain to a 
sensitive eye. In any concert-room or 
large assemblage a scarlet opera-cloak 
usually covers a green dress, and is 
capped by a green bow in the hair. One 





Fig. 2.—NeEtTreD GUIPURE INSER- 
TION FOR COVERS, ETC. 
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may count these mistakes by the dozen, and they 
nrise from the generally diffused milliners’ creed, 
that scarlet and emerald must go hand in hand, 
because green and red are complementaries. 
The vulgarity and disagreenbleness of this mix- 
ture ought to be apparent to any body with the 
very rudiments of artistic feeling. 

Green is often mentioned in medieval poems 
as a favorite color for dress for both men and 
women, Clrancer’s beautiful Rosial (in the 
“Courts of Love”) is robed in a green gown, 
‘light and summer wise, shapen full well,” with 
rubies around her neck; but, as we have often 
explained, antique colors were very much less 
brilliant than modern ones, and rubies are very 
far from being scarlet. A dull yellow green and 
dark crimson are a fine mixture. 

Pale green, 80 trying to the majority of faces, 
is, in some cases, & pretty ornament, and may be 
mixed craftily with pale blue in a most charming 
manner. The dress offered to Enid, ‘where 

‘like a shoaling sea the lovely blue played into 
green,” is one of Tennyson's happiest thoughts. 
It requires, however, taste to do this well; and 
alone pale green is better shunned by the inex- 
perienced, unless they be blessed with complex- 
‘ons so beautiful that they will survive any ill 
treatment. 
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ANSWERS 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


JraNNIE DBE G.—We can not tell you how you can 
permanently change the color of your hair. 

Morure or Tex.—Put velvet bands in place of the 
satin piping on your dreas. As over-skirta are worn 
of various shapes, yours need not be altered. A polo- 
naise of dark green or black cashmere would make the 
dress look stylish, The Bazar can furnish you very 
simple cut paper patterna of children’s dresses. Box- 
pleated blouses, basques, yoke waists, and polonaises 
are all simplified and worn by children. Since over- 
skirts and ruffles have almost reduced you to despair, 
why not discard them altogether, and make your black 
gilk with a plain graceful demi-train and basque? 

A Grorota Gre..—Your brown shade will combine 
well with the gray. Your dress would look well with 
ruffled back and apron front. Sometimes the apron 
has long ende that tie over the tournure, and hang 
there; again it is fastened into the second side seam, 
and two large bows hide the join. Brown and gray 
together are more etylish than black and gray. 

A PraeLexep Mam.—A sage green cashmere polo- 
naise over your silk skirt would be more stylish, though 
not as usefal asa black one. Use the Loose Polonaise 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V. Trim with 
guipure lace and gimp. Four yards of cashmere will 
make a polonaise; and a cape with sacque can be made 
of even leas. Velvet cloaks cost from $75 to $200. The 
Dolman is the newest shape for them. 

Datsy.—Make your white silk with a basque and 
demi-train richly flounced with silk and tulle. The 
black silk should have an apron front and kilt-pleated 
back. The Irish poplin will answer nicely if turned 
and freshened up by some new trimming, or perhaps 
a polonaise of cashmere or flannel. 

H. A. W.—Infants’ robes are made of fine French 
nansook. The trimmings are embroidery, fluted ruf- 
fies, and lace. 

Guren.—A drap d’été sacque for a lady in mourning 
should be trimmed with lapping folds or bands of rich 
corded silk and crimped tape fringe. The trimming 
should be lustreless. 

J. B. or Newarx.—The kilt-pleated suits described 
in the New York Fashions were imported dresses 
seen at the wholesale furnishing houses. The Bazar 
does not purchase dresses or any thing else for its 
readers. 

Faitu.—You have mentioned all the dresses we think 
you will require. Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 40, Vol. V., for further hints about your trousseau 
dresses, mantles, etc. 

Hatiu.—White alpaca with blue silk vest and side 
pleatings, or a raveled ruche two inches wide, would 
be very pretty. Ruffle the skirt to the waist with five 
or six ruffies edged with biue, and make a small apron. 
A white alpaca dreas is not fit for the street, and will 
not, therefore, require looping. Let the skirt train a 
quarter of a yard. Fifteen to seventeen yards will be 
suflicient for such adress. We have no pattern of the 
sult yon mention. Bronze is the most fashionable 
color for the street. Use the princesse polonaise pat- 
tern Sllustrated in the last number. A black cash- 
mere Dolman is stylish, and need not cost much if 
plainly trimmed and made at home. 

Brooks or SugF¥1zLp.—Read New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 40, Vol. V., for hints about your silk 
dresa. The skirt flounced to the waist, an apron and 
basque, will be one of the leading styles. A cashmere 
or velvet Dolman is the wrap. 

Mary W.—A réséda poplin suit would be more ap- 
propriate for a wedding and traveling dress than one 
of black cashmere. A cut paper pattern of the Dol- 
man was published with the last number. 

D. C. 8.—The Vest-basque Suit with Kilt Skirt illue- 
trated in Bazar No. 21, Vol. V., is the present fashion 
for girls of six to nine years. Make their flannel 
sacques double-breasted by pattern in Bazar No. 2, 
Vol. V. Theaailor suit so often spoken of in the New 
York Fashions is the caprice of the season for small 
girle, and is both pretty and comfortable. 

Mus, J. F. K.—The Gored Wrapper pattern, Vol. V., 
No. 5, is what you wish. 

A. C.—The Dolman double capes with sleeves, talmas 
with hoods, and sacques of various shapes wil] be worn 
this winter. Some square striped shawls are shown for 
fal, but the shaw! is not a favorite garment at present. 

Mas. J. C. H.—The buffalo and beaver mohairs are 
excellent brands of -alpaca. Cashmere is the next 
black fabric: it costa very little more than fine alpaca, 
but it is twilled, and therefore catches dust. Make by 
pattern sent you, and trim with side pleatings and bias 
folds of the material. Velvet does not look well with 
alpaca. 

ArrakapPas.—A small cape will be pretty with your 
alpaca polonaise. Shawls are not worn on dressy OCe 
casions unless they are something very handsome, such 
as India cashmeres. Buy some camel’s-hair or cash- 
mere, and make yourself a wrap by pattern and hinta 
given in the Bazar. Read prices of such goods and 
quantities required in the New York Fashions of the 
last number, and you will see that you can make 
yourself something very pretty for $15 or $20. We 
will give descriptions, engravings, and patterns of 
children’s clothing when the winter fashions are fixed. 

Jexny Wren.—Flounce your blue silk with Swies 
muslin pleatings. Cover all the skirt to the belt. with 


these pleatings, and make an apron and bretelles of 
Swiss muslin. 





M. M.—“ To make three suits diseimilar yet fashion- 
able” consult New York Fashions of Bazar No. 40, 
Vol V. Wear your hair in braids wound around on 
top of your head. White wraps will not be as much 
worn as formerly. 

Tanrrua.—The é6pergne of fruits and flowers is for 
ornament as well as use, and is placed on the table be- 
fore the guests are invited to the dining-room. The 
colored napkins are used with fruit, and for drying 
the hands after using the finger-bowl. 

A Conetant Reaprer.—Make your black tarlatan 
dress by description of a ball dress given in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 89, Vol. V. Wear it over 
a black flounced skirt of silk or of foulard. 

Haste.—Navy blue will not be as fashionable for 
traveling dresses as bronze and mouse gray; but it is 
largely imported, and is the color of the autumn in 
Paria. You will find the information you ask em- 
bodied in New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 40 and 41, 
Vol. V. 

F. A. M.—We can not speak well of either of your 
samplea. The black is a coarse, flimsy mixture of cot- 
ton and a little wool that will not wear well. Make it 
up simply with a box-pleated blouse and two plain 
skirts. The gray striped pongee is of poor quality. 
Make with a polonaise and single skirt. 

Souoot-Greis.—If you have tried one braid of hair 


looped and find that you do not like it, try two braids 


hanging down. School-girls of sixteen should not 
confine their hair about the head, but let it hang loose 
and flowing, or in braids. This is not only becoming, 
bat promotes the growth and beauty of the hair. 

Lrutix Jongs.—A bronze or gray cashmere suit made 
with loose polonaise and flounced skirt will be pretty 
for you and your bride-maids at an early morning wed- 
ding. When the bride wears white silk, white grena- 
dine flounced to the waist ia in favor for bride-maids. 

A Sussozimen.—Alter your green and white silk by 
description given above to ‘* Jenny Wren.” 

Quanpany.—Bluish-gray, réséda, and bronze are the 
colors for cashmere suits. Make with princesee polo- 
naise, and a Dolman lined with soft flannel or with 
farmer's satin. 

Po.iy Pxextns.—Make your black silk by descrip- 
tion of bronze and blue silk in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 40, VoL V. Use black velvet for the facings 
instead of blue silk. Your suggestions about the em- 
press or Thibet cloth are good. Use gros grain or vel- 
vet for piping instead of satin. Don’t get satine for a 
dress, a8 it seldom gives satisfaction. The kilt pleats 
on back breadths all turn one way, and are fulled into 
the belt by folding them deeply at the top of the 
breadth, and also by a few gathers. Your black velvet 
bonnet piped with sky bine faille or with peacock-color, 
and a neck-tie to match, will be stylish, but avoid blue 
gloves, and get pearl gray or else wood brown kid with- 
out ornamental stitching, and very long wristed. Your 
blue silk sample is good, and if the waist and upper 
skirt are fresh, would justify buying a new lower skirt 
of darker blue. A blue velvet belt with a long looped 
side sash will modernize the waist. 








Toe Prorie’s Farenn. —It is su tible of easy 

roof that the Sewing- Machine has nm a greater 

lewsing to the masses of the American ple than 
any invention of the present century. othing else 
has done so much to save the lives and health of the 
wives and mothers, the patient, overworked women of 
the land, who, as a class, most needed relief from the 
burdens of eveycey life. Every father and husband 
fails in his duty if he neglects to endow his home with 
such a triumph of science as the Wilson Under-Feed 
Sewing-Machine. It is the cheapest and best sewing- 
machine ever offered. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, 
New York, and in all other cities in the U.8. The 
company want agents in country towns.—[Com.] 








Facts ror THE Lapres.—Mrs. M. J. Mon- 
Rok, New York, has used her Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine since 1858 on family sew- 
ing and general manufacture; has tried others, 
but would rather pay $500 for it than use any 
other machine; it is as good now as when bought. 
See the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock- 
Stitch Ripper.—[ Com. ] 


DR 


User less of Dooxzy’s than of other Yeast or Baking 
Powder, a8 it is much stronger. Put up fall weight. 





Give it a fair trial. Grocers sell it.—{Com.] 





Corvine Wurgt.—By the menus of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest eare. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorte, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 


SS 





ADVERTISHMENTS. 
A™ DRUGGISTS sell PERRY’S 

MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 
because it is reliable. 


PALL and WINTER SAMPLES now READY. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 





Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 
household use, at five per cent. upon cost of article. 
Information in regard to styles, with circular, upon ap- 
plication. If samples are wanted, inclose eight Postage 
Stamps. Is permitted to refer to Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham: KE. O. Flagg, D.D.; J. E. Cossart, with Arnold, 
Constable, & Co.; C. C. Merchant, with A. T. Stewart 
& Co.; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sons. 


Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 335 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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LADIE } BOOTS & 


SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to 8. M. Peyser, 8138 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 
fes on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and Cam 

Chairs. Aleo, Guépure and Point Laces, and materiale 
for making thesame. Noveltiesin Fring ome 
tona, Ornaments, and Laces, Fringes and other Irim- 
mings madetoorder. All kinds of stamping done. Mon- 
ograms and Create designed and embroidered in gold, 
gilk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


PREMIUM EXTRAORDINARY .—By 
either of their Periodicals one year at $4, together wi 


silver ground, free by mail, as a premium. 


special arrangement with Harper and Brothers, we send 
th our fine Chromo of “ Paul and Virginia," on gold or 


HARPER’S NOVELS FREE.—‘ A Good Investment,” ‘* A Golden Sorrow,” “A Bridge of Glase;” 
we send these three books free by mail to every one sending us a cash order for our Chromo of “ enus,” after 
Thorwaldsen, at $2 50, prepaid by mail; or for our “ Head of Sabrina,” copied from marble, at the same price. 


Address 


CHAS. H. LYON, Agent of N. Y. Art-Pub. Co., 551 Pearl St, N.Y. P.O. Box 8382. 





BEST OFFER YET!-— $8 FOR $3! 





THE GREAT NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED 


Rural, Literary and Family Weekly, 


Has for over Twenty Years been the Standard tn éts 
Sphere—and now has more Editors, more Depart- 
ments, and more and better lilustrations thun an 

other Journal of its Class. It is the acuncwindxed 


PAVOBITE FOR THE FARM AND FIBESIDE, 


And is, as an Exch: © says, “the most Ably Edited, 
Elecontly Printed. Widely Cireulatedand Heartily Wel- 
comed Paper, asa whole, which now fndsits way amon 
the People.” itisnot only the STANDARD in Rural an 
mestic Affairs, but a superior Literaryand Family 
Paper. Sixteen Quarto Pages, weekly. and aside from 
Practical and Literary Matter. Illustrations. &c..con- 
tains late News, Financial and Market Reports, &c. 
MOooORR’S RURAL is $2.50a year, but we will send it 
for the ensuing Fifteen Months, (Oct. 1, '72,to Jan. 1 
4—65 numbers,) and a copy of our oe Steel 
Engraving, “ Birtb-Day Morning, or The Gurdener’s 
Present,” (size 24x30—a $5 picture,) for ony $3—or we 
willsend the Engraving to every one remitting $5 for 
ten Trial Subseribers for next Quarter, Oct. to Jan., 
(13 Numbers.) The Engraving ts _first-class—a gem 
ft to adorn any Home in Town or Country. Address 


D. D. T. MOORRFE. New York City. 


If you want the Choicest, most 
Fragrant, and Delicate 


PERFUMES 
ever imported, and all distilled 
from natural flowers, ask for the 


NEW EXTRACTS of the 
CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
of London. 

‘Tur Wirip Flowers oF Inpia, 
Butrerrty Orouis, 

MEapow QUEEN, 
HawtHorn Bioom, 
MatTHioLa, 

Crown Bouquet, 
and 25 other varieties. 
¥)) Names copyrighted and Trade- 
)) Mark registered. For sale by all 
) First-Class Drungists. 
ql THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
s Sole Ag’ts for U.S. and Canadas. 


1 \ 7, REWARD 


FOR A REMEDY 
SUPERIOR TO 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES FOR ALL 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, | 


Whether in young or old, married or single, at the 
dawn of womanhood, or that critica) period, the turn of 
life. This unsurpassed Remedy exerte such a prompt 
and decided influence, of a Tonic and Tnvigorsting pa- 
tnre, that a most marked improvement is seen and felt. 
Itisa CERTAIN CUBE, prompt and specific in 
its action, and never known to fail during 16 years’ ex- 
perience. Itis perfectly safe and reliable for all classes 
of females, in ever condition of health and station of 
life. $100 will be given for an incurable 
case, Send for our Circular. Sold by all Druggists. 
Oue Dollar per Bottle. 


J. WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 John St., New Work, Proprietors. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN’S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


White and Gray Hair Switches, 


A SPECIALTY. 


Ladies in want of the above-named will send sample, 
weight, and length desired. and price will be forwarded 
by return mail. HENRY LOFTIE, 

Importer and Wholesale Dealer, 
89 and 41 South Salina St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


FRENCH STAMPING. 


LATEST AND NEWEST PARISIAN STYLES. 
The undersigned, successor to Mme. Glatigny, 84 
Bleecker Street, N. Y., offers the largest collection of 
Stamping Patterns inthe U.8. Wi six years’ expe- 
rience in designing lace and embroidery patterns in 
Paris, she calls ae attention to her new and recent 
importations, ping done for the trade. Send 
for Circulars and Price-List. Address 
Mur. CENDRIER, 84 Bleecker St., New York. 
N. B.— Embroidery Silks, Cotton, and Worsted, 
Wholesale and Re 


Do Your Own Printing 


WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 
which still maintains its reputation as the 
BEST PRESS EVER MADE 
FOR THE PURPOSE! 


Send for descri & illustrated Pamphlet 
§ to BENJ. O. WOODS, MANUFACTURER, 
> 49-351 Federa) & 152 Knecland Sts, Boston; 


Wn. YY. Epywa Broadway, N. ¥3 
IDW16, 917 ee 
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e | 4 KRLLY, HOWELLE 

2. ; Epileitelphiss oe Enw Aare, ° 
I a. : Fa ‘ou . St. 8 KEL1.006, 58—68 
— South Jefferson St, Chicagos. eases Agents. 


LADIES, WHY SUFFER 
With those NERVOUS HEADACHES, when 
by using our Patent Metallic Shields you can be relieved 
in thirty minutes, and permanently cured in two weeks. 
For gale by Gro. SwRETSEB, tO Wall 8t., New 
York. Price $5 00 per pair. t by Mail or Express. 
ADIES who pie a beautiful complexion, and 
have not used Palmer’s Invisible, should procure 
a sample envelope of this most charming of all face 
powders, which can be had gratuitously at drug stores, 
and of 8. PALMER, 12 Platt St., New ork 


Cee ee 

FE K. PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, TIL ; 600 
e acres; 21st year; 12 Qreen-Horera: Trees, Brt.ns, 

Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cts. 








Hepvex Prants, Nursery 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Cor. Broadway and Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 


We have just REDUCED THE PRICES of a large 
number of patterns of the following kinds of carpets 
BELOW THE COST OF IMPORTATION: 
ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
ENGLISH ROYAL WILTONS, 
AND FRENCH MOQUETTES, 
.Among Which are some very desirable goods. 
Also, 
JUST OPENED, VERY ELEGANT NOVELTIES IN 
FINE CARPETS 
of every description; patterns confined exclusively to 
our House. 
FULL STOCKS OF 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OILCLOTHS, 
THREE-PLY AND INGRAIN CARPETS, 
DRUGGETS, RUGS, MATS, &c., &c., 
At Lowest Market Prices. 


o_o 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
Have now open, a choice stock of 
Satin Damasks, Plain Satins, Figured and Plain Silk 
Terries, Oriental Tapestries, Cachemires, Plain and 
Figured Worsted Terries, Tapestry Piano and Table 
Covers. 
FRENCH, SWISS, GUIPURE, AND NOTTINGHAM 
CURTAINS, New Designs. 
Also, 
BEDDING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS ; 
WINDOW SHADES, CORNICES, HOLLANDS, 
3 &., &c., &. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth St, N. Y. 


At JACKSON'S Mourning Store, 


No. 729 BROADWAY, cor. Waverley Place, N. Y., 


An immense stock of Fall Goods. French Cashmeres, 
%5 cents: worth @1. French Merinoes, $1 10; worth 
€1 80. Crape motes 85 cents; worth 70 cents. Em- 
press Cloths, from 60 cents to $1 50. Alpacas, 30 cents; 
worth 40 centa. Alpacas, 50 cents; worth 65 cents. 
Tamise Cloths, 75 cents, 85 cents, and $1. Henrietta 
Cloth, 75 cents; worth 95 cents. 
BLACK SILKS, $1 25 to $4 00. 

A full line of Mixed Materials for Second-Mourning 
Wear. One case French Mohairs, 40 cente; worth 
cents. One case Scotch Winseys, 123, cents; half 
cost. Suita, Bonnets, &c. 

ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American GrosGrain Silks, 
IN BLACK, STRIPES, 


AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


THOMSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


Glove-Fitting Corset. 





ate enema ae an 


=e. No Corset has ever enjoyed 
ES i8 such a world-wide popular- 


ALL i tase ity. 
The demand for them is 


j Y) V 
Lf U constantly increasing, 


ie BECAUSE 

f THEY GIVE 

an UNIVERSAL 

; SATISFACTION, 

Are Handsome, Durable, 
Economical, and 


A PERFECT FIT. 

Ask for THOMSON’S GENUINE GLOV E- 
FITTING, every Corset being stamped with the 
name THOMSON, and the trade-mark, a Crown. 


Sold by all First-Class Dealers. 


HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
g 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 

82 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $9 00. 

82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
$2 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 

Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 3 oz., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 
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BACK one 
Now the fashion for evening wear. seta. Natu- 


rally curly. . 
Size. My Price. Retailsin N.Y. for 
Medium.........+.« ST 00. ccc cecc ees $10 00 
eevee nveveaeeenusened 8 OO. . ccccccccces 12 00 
Extra Large weeeesve és 10 00... eBevetesone ° 15 00 
LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
99-inch Hair (naturally curly), only...... $8 00 
as“ - “ SS caw sei : 
96 66 a6 ’ sf MS Eins 4 50 


Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 


——— 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848.< 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York City. 
Will send goods, C. O. D., by exprees; or by mail or 
exp prepaid, orf receipt o color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P.O. money order. 
Correspondence answered by inclosing two 8-cent 
stamps. Please mention Harper's Bazar when you write. 
MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
MONEY Check Ontfits. Catalogues, eampler, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Spenorer, Brattle 


COT A MONTH. 


entirely new. U. 


. —_- = - rR, me 





oro, Vt. 


Expenses paid. Business 
S.M. CO., Biddeford, Me, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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IMPORTANT REMOVAL 


IN THE 


Retail Dry:Goods Business. 


OPENING DAY 
J. & C. JOHNSTON'S NEW STORE, 


Broapway, Firta Ave., anp Twznty-Szoonp §8r., 
On MONDAY, Oct. 7, 1873, 


When they will make the first display of all their 
NEW GOODS, imported expresaly for the occasion. 


CURTAINS & LAMBREQUINS 


A SPECIALTY. 

Every desirable style of Curtain imported or made 
by our firm. Patterns, Photographs, and Drawings 
sent at cost, on application, to those desiring to pur- 
chase, Qa. L. TY & CO., 724 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxn ro Fit any Freurr, and 
are jilted with the greatest accuracy, TUE NAMES AND Di- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOURTUKE BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SKPARATE VIROK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
quted by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 

taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IV. 


LADY'S GORED WRAPPER...........000. .-No. 5 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK “a 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for 
tO 15 years Old) ..... 0... cc cccccccnsecccccccs 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
S: VOarTe O10) 5 dose ven she acas wena ese occws 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 munths ‘to 4 
CALGON) cche teen iein eeeerehrekwasaecese sce " 
“BOY'S KNEE - BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET or boy from 4 to 9 years old).... 
YOUTH'S NGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 ne OD) cc sataseucet ceewends $8 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. 
1 +E” POLONAISE ' WALKING P 
LADY’S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. se 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 Co 15 years ald)... ....0.ceccsee cece ccecsecs us 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING -GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP...........ccccecues eoet 


front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
ustable Court Train and Round Skirt...... $ 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 8-Pleat Bilense, 
Aprou-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
jon Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 
LADY’S 8ACQ WRAPPER. ......cccsescee 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sac 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)........cccescccecsene o 
PLAIN paeeU a rie Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt........ Wie hae cee ceqevens ia 8 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SOUIT.......... “ 11 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
greuch Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
tean Postilion, and Walking Skirt........... 13 
MARGUERITE DOLLY V EN WALK- 
ING SUIT, with Cape............csecescees “ 18 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..... hesiee ee ees - 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for fr from 5 to 15 years old)..... e 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt............ ciseaee’s * 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 13 years old)..... ......-.sceceeess - 
FE POLONAIS with 
apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained a 
Ticaditcsnesutessans Seu64 tele iauaeie ae ae 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... be 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
eure Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 


from 2to5 years old) 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
- and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 
VOATR OIG) enceca an wrcneas vied vende arteveus ox - 
BASQUE, with Grecian Sa Open-front Over- 
akirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ * 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN WALKING SUIT.................. “ 41 
DOUBLE TALM 
LONG WALKING SKIRT................. ‘ 41 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterna will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please ify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 
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A DOMESTIC 
Luxury. 


A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 


A DOMESTIC 
Neccssity. 


“WILL LAST A 
LIFETIME.” 


Address 
“DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 96 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 


" BGENTS WANTED—We t 
either sez, at $5a day, or $ Gemuatee New cone : 
by rs. at Stowe, and others. Sweper premiurns piven cay. 
made an 
ney rapidly Sete Beene oe riteand sge, 
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FUST READY: 


THOMAS NAST’S 


ILLUSTRATED 


ALMANAC 


FOR 1873. 


EIGHTY ILLUSTRATIONS by THOMAS NAST. 


Crown 8vo, Paper, 25 cents ; 


Five Copies, by mail, to one address, postpaid, on receipt of $1 00. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PuBLIisHErs, 





A HARVEST OF DIAMONDS 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





y Has rewarded the toil of certain lucky,adventurers under the burning sun of 
__ Africa; but what is the value of the rarest gem that ever glittered in crown 
: or turban when compared with that of a medicinal remedy that cures. dys- 

} pepsia and biliousness, restores the appetite, regulates the disordered bowels, 


/ 
fi 


ELIZER 





sparkling. 


and tones and invigorates the whole vital system? 
upon the world this estimable gift in 
TARRANTDS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
which 1s to all other preparations of its class what the aiamond is amon; 
jewels, and, when foaming in the goblet of the fevered invalid, as bright an 
Sold by all druggists. 


Science has bestowed 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making th 
own garments, We avoid as far as possible every form 
of oe rer ecence in cytting Ed, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the su sion 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have caref prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every bee and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On seo of pos stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any ad of 
ch In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of ve 
household. We are confident that this premium 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
643 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—nead the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Se Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The saalien achine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits Pelonging to this deservedly ae peed 
Machine. To see it Bs orm the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, een 
tucking, cording, frilling, apuene: nging, etc., t 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable gu 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s with many tiny 

leats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 

t, every description of sewing is reduced from a 

uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE Co., 
° 548 Broadway, New York. 


Every baby must have lt. Is rroroventy 
WATER-FROOF, protects clothing, retaipis 
linen diaper. avoids pins, permits circu- 
lation of air. Resecumentes by physicians 
and all mothers whose children 
them. Made in 4 sizes—l, smallest; 4 
largest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER 
CO., 532 Broadway, N. Y. Sample mailed 


ave worn 





on receipt of $1. Sold also by Stewart, 
Claflin, Lord & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 
and first-class Infants Clothing, Fancy and 


Dry Goods Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see they bear stamp of 
EUREKA PATENT DIAPER CO. Take no other. Agents wanted, 


ADIES! | 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
Its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeaists at $1.00 per bottle. 
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Providence Wringer, 
NEW 1872. 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 
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1 Double 
Spiral Cogs, 
a Easiest Work- 
ing; 
‘ CurvedClamp, 
9 DOUBLE ON n Holds Firmest; 
' Metal Journal 
Casings. 
NOQ WEAR OUT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. Y.,and PROV., BR. I. 


Knox Frnit Farm and Nurseries. 


Our Catalogue of imported Hyacinths, Tulips, Lil- 
ies, and other tlowering bulbs for fall planting, mailed 
on receipt of stamp. Our Deacriptive and Illustrated 
Catalogue of Small Fruits, &c., ready Oct. 1st; mailed 
on receipt of 10 centa. Price-List on application. 
R. CUMMING & CO., successors to J. Knox, 99 
Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. © 


Extensively used and recommended 








V by the most eminent ph icians. U 
ld by Druggists and Grocers. 

.. H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 

EK 15 South William Street, New York. R 


INFANTS. 
LUNDBORGS’ 


NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 


\ 7E wish to Send 100,000 Specimen 
Copies of the best Health Journal! published, 
if 80 many people are found interested in matters per- 
taining to health. Specimen copies sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of name and address. Agents wanted In every 
town to canvass for the LAWS OF LIFE and JOUR- 
NAL OF HBALTH, now in its 15th year. Very liberal 
terms. Price $1 60 per year. Address AUSTIN, 
JACKSON, & CO., Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
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You ask WHY we can sell First 
M Class 7 Octave Pianos for $200? 
=e We answer—Itcusts less than $300 
'° make any $600 Piano soid 
sathrough Agents, all of whom make 
mm 100 per ct, profit. We have 
no Agenta, but ship direct to fami- 
@ lies at Factory price, and warrant 
F e e 5 Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over §8QO Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may now), usiog our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories, Please state where you saw 
this notice. 
U. S. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, N.Y. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The popularity of M'Clintock & Strono’s Cyclopedia 
having become general, now that its importance is 
universally acknowledged, and the inducements offer- 
ed to Agents eee experienced and successfal 
canvassers are daily applying for an opportunity to 
sell this and other valuable publications of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. There is some desirable territory 
not yet assigned. For further particulars, address 


: AVERY BILL, 
Care Mesers. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


MenNEY FOR POOR MEN! A Cash Salary of $80 per 
week paid to honest men and women, to engage 
with us at once. Business honorable and first-class. 
Four beautiful Chromos given awey to nts, and 
every thing fyrnished. G. Wesser & Co., Marion, O. 


GENTS Wanted,.—<Azcenta make more ‘mone at 
work tor us tuan ut anything else. Particulars free. 
. Stinso0“ & Co., Fine Ari Pudliehers, Portland, Maine. 








both the new and old one must be 





Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


1, 

NORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIA. California: for 
-Health, Pleasure, and Kesidence. A Book for 
Travelers and Settlers. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$2 00; Cloth, $250. (Just Ready.) 


2. 

NAST'S ALMANAC. The Almanac for 1878. With 
80 Characteristic Illustrations by Tuomas Nasr. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 25 cents; Five Copies for $1 00. 
(Just Ready.) 


8. 

THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. A Novel. By An- 
THONY TRo..opg, Author of ‘The Golden Lion of 
Gran .” “The Small House at Allington,” &c. 
Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $175. (Just Ready.) 


4, 

SONG LIFE. Mlustrating the Journey of Chistiana 
and her Children from Earth to the Celestial oy. 
For the Sunday-School and Family Circle. y 
Pururpe Putiurrs. Illustrated by C. Gray Parker. 
4to, 50 cents. (Just Ready.) 

5. 

THIRTY YEARS IN THE HAREM; or, The Auto- 
biography of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H. H. Kibrizli- 
Mehemet-Pasha. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


6. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE, as told to 
my Child. By the Author of ‘‘ Jobn Halifax, Gen- 
tleman.” Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


7. 


HOPE DEFERRED. A Novel 
LaED. S8yo, Paper, 50 cents. 


8, 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With &4 Ilustra- 
tions by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; 
Cloth, $1 28. Being Vol. IIL of Hanrzz'’s Hovusr- 


HOLD DIOKENS. 
Also ready: 
OLIVER TWIST. With 2 Tllustrations by J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 
by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


9. 
LITTLE FOUK LIFE. A Book for Girls. By Gat. 
Hawiuron, Author of “Woman's Worth and Worth- 
lessness." 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


10. 
LIFE OF MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. H. Grap- 
sTonE, Ph.D., F.R.8. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
11. 
THE MAID OF SKER. A Novel. By R. D. Br.ack- 


more, Author of ‘‘Cradock Nowell,” &c. Svo, Pa- 
per, 75 cente. ia . 


MIDDLEMARCH, Vol. I. A Novel. By Groree 
Eurot, Author of ‘Adam Bede,” “ Romola,” &c. 


By Exiza F. Pot- 


12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per vol. (Vol. J. Ready.) Uni- 
form in appearance with Harper's Library Edition 
-of George Eliot’s Novels. 

18. 


HARPER'S SMALLER HISTORY OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES. By Davin B. Soort, Author of “A 
Schoo) History of the United States.” With Maps 
and Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


14. 
OMBRA. A Novel. By Mrs. O:.1rgant, Author of 
- “Chronicles of Carlingford," ‘‘The Perpetual Cu- 
rate,” ‘‘Laird of Norlaw,” “ Agnes,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. re 


THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GERMANY 
AND FRANCE, with a Diary of Siege Life at Ver- 
sailles. By Brevet Major-General W. B. Hazen, 
U.8.A., Colonel Sixth Infantry. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


16. 

THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. A Novel. 
By Artuony Tro.voprg, Author of ‘‘ Ralph the Heir," 
“Sir Harry Hotspur of Humbiethwaite,” ‘Phineas 
Finn," &c. With Llustrations, Svo, Paper, 75cente; 
Cloth, $1 25, ‘ j 


THE UNITED STATES TARIFF AND INTERNAL 
REVENUE LAW app ves June 6, 1872), ther 
with the Acts of which it is amendatory, and a full 
Alphabetical Table of the United States Tariff; also 
a Table of Internal Taxes, a copious Analytical In- 
dex, and full Sectional Notes. Cor hic by Horaor 
E. Dressrn. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00, 


Y. be eaal & Brorurrs ee either of oe 
wor mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
United States, on rr. of the price. 


ew~ Hauren’s CaTacocue matled free on receipt of 








Siz Cents in postage stamps. 
TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
oe ‘BAZAR. 
Hagrer’s Macaztng, One Year......$4 00 
Hagrer'’s Weexiy, One Year...... 400 
Haeper's Bazaz, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Hatren’s Weekty, and Harper's 
Bazar, for ove year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of etther the Macazing, Wrek1.y, or 
Bazak will be supplied gratis for every: Club of Five 
Suusoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

“The Postage within the United States {s for the 
Maeazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazak 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
2% cents additional for the Maeazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. posta 

The Volumes of the Magazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sab- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the snbecriber’s address is to be changed, 
given. 

In remitting by mail, a Posat-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harerr & Brorures ia prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be Tost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the vender. 


Trews FoR ADVERTISING IN HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
Harper's Maqazine.— Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each ineertion. 


Harper's Weekl:;.— Inside Pages, $23 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 90 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EN D15 CENTS to Mavox’s Hrra.p, Cheshire, 
O., for a copy and a Beautiful Chromo. 
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FACETIZ. 


Turns have been a good 
many marriages of late. 
This will perhaps account 
for the fact that nothing 
nowadays is singular. 

— 


Two men, who had just |) in | 
got through a hard ex- i 
amination, were overheard | tia 
talking, the other day, in 
one of the dead ages. 
Their accent reminded the 
hearer of the voices of the 


past _ Og 


Vesrep InterEsts—Mon- 
ey in the waistcoat pocket. 


es 
MarTRiMoNIAL.—A lady in- 
forms us that she finds more 
difficulty in husbanding her 
nine daughters than she 
does in husbandjng her re- 
sources. 
—_—_———~ 
A SUGGESTIVE SOUND. 
Sma.u Boy (at play with 
sensil 


n, to ge elder- 
iy poe *¢ Does this 
nolse annoy you, uncle ?” 

Evvpernty GENTLEMAN. 
‘““No, my boy. It sounds 


Uke the pop of a cork.” 


ee 

Why is the bone of the 
arm called the funny-bone ? 
—Becanse it is the humerus 


bone. ° 


Why is the wrist out of 
the boundary of the arm ?7— 
Because it beyond the 
radius. 

— 

A capitalist writes to -“ 
that he always invests 
money in tions on 
land rather than by sea, for 
he has heard that land is 


ed 


Women or Unperstanp- 
1xna.—A Dundee shoe-mak- 
er writes to a local paper to 
say that the women of that 
town, of es, have 
about the largest feet in 
the United Kingdom. He 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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has made boots up to 124¢ inches. This is the place for fellows who 


admire women that are all sole. 
makes on us is calculated to “ last. 





WONDERS OF A BOARDING-HOUSE. 
A carving-knife that is not shaky in the handle, and which, on great 


on, can be induced to cut. 


A silver fork on which the previous metal is atill extant, and which 


has its proper complement of pron 
A chamber looking which, if not propped up 


brush, never turns its back upon yo ve you go : ere Aa 
a water-jug not very danger- 


A bath which docs not leak, an 
ous to lift. 


A (very) grand piano whereof the keys don't rattle like the bones of 
n minstrelsy, and whereof you can imagine, by a 
of fancy, that the notes have in their infancy been ever 
A door-mat which is not provided with a hole to trip up all your 


visitors when they come to call. 
A table-cloth or napkin without eleven holes in it. 


A window that has not at the least one eash-cord broken, and that 


does not vibrate nee with the very slightest breeze. 
An easy-chair whic 

wherein you may take your usual af 

hension of a caster coming off. 


A t out of which, with excessive care and patience, you can 
Senter pour a cupful without dropping the lid into it. 

A sitting-room wherein, to avoid smoke suffocation, you need not 
keep both door and window open when you light the fire. 


A minute in the unmolested by an organ crmies: 
A window-shade which you can man pull up, even to the very 


top, without a wrinkle, and then not find It come down 
your head. 


A bedroom which you can contemplate without horror 
Lge ar conceive how fraught with suffering ft 


n 
A waiting-maid who fooks as if she sometimes used a nail-brush. 
g or a chimney ornament which are neither of them cracked. 
board, and which has not its 
apron fractured exactly in the only place whereon you want to sit. 
A picture or engraving, hung ; up by way of ornament, which with any 


morning when you wak 
would be to you if 


A cellin 


A sofa at all softer than a hard deal 


candor you can call a work of 


A pair of decanters which are not an odd couple, and half a score of 


wine-glasees any two of which will match. 

A door which does not let a hurricane of draught 
which you can actually shut without a slam. 

And finally, a that yo may 
that you may pay without a fear of being fleeced. 
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aur Country Marp. ‘Oh, how beautiful this 


RAND Town Ditto. “Oh, this is very Plain—for the Morning, you know. 


We confess the impression such feet 


ves you any ease when sitt in it, and 
e : ter-dinner nap witioet an appre- 


to without trembling, and a bill 





with your hafr- 


werful ht 
i vcard in fine 


with a rattle on 


through it, and 


want to know?” 
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HIGH ART WELL EMPLOYED. 
Table is! What lovely Lace and Ribbops !” 


Flowers and Bows for my Lady’s Evening Toilette.” 
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MISTAKEN KINDNESS. 






ahh 


THE LATEST FROM SLAVEYDOM. 
Mistress. ‘Am I going to Church to-day, Sarah, do you say? Why do yo 


SARAH. “Oh, Mem, becos ye can if ye hke, Mem—/ hain't !"” 
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You shall see it when I have changed the Colors, and put fresh 
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Mrs. Dx ToMKYNS DOES NOT TAKE HER CARRIAGE WITH HER TO THE SRA-SIDE. SHE THINKS THE POOR Horses wANT REST AFTER THE SEASON. 
FORGETS THAT THE COACHMAN HAS A FAMILY, AND THAT THE FAMILY ve FRIENDS. 


[OcropER 19, 1872. 








VERY KNOWING. 

Smart Youru (fo boat- 
man). ‘*What a very high 
; tide it was last night, boat- 
24 = man.” 
= Boatman. “Yes, Sir! 
Spring-tide, Sir!” 

8S. Y. “Oh, ah! come, that 
won't do withme, you know 
—you can’t have a ing- 
tide in the autumn Qe 


——————a 

We have a friend who is 
80 feeling that he can not 
bear to burn his coal. - 

—_— > —_ 

Who are the most exact- 
ing of all landlords ?—Why, 
children ; because they nev- 
er fail to make their Own 
fathers and mothers pa- 


rents. ‘ 
‘“LUCUS A NON,” ETC. 


Visitor. ‘‘ How long has 
your master been away ?” 
Inisnh Foorman. ** Well, 
Sorr, if he’d come home 
yistherday, he’d ’a been 
gone a wake to-morrow ; 
but ev he doesn’t return the 
: day afther, shure he'll ’a 
been away a fortnight next 
Thorsday !” 


Wer) 
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a 
Qurry.—If all extremes 
are bad, is it injurious to 
be extremely honest or ex- 
tremely good ? 
et 
An ARTICLE YOU OAN AL- 
wars Borrow—Trouble. 


a 

Mrs. Partington says she 

ta up every morn at 

e shrill carrion of the 
chandelier. 


—_——_—_——__—_ 
An inquiring man thrust 
his fingers into a horse's 
mouth to see how many 
ceeth he had. The horse 
closed his mouth to see 
how many fingers the man 
had. ‘The curiosity of each 
was fully satisfied. 








——__————— 
The misery of being call- 
ed upon suddenly to make 
a speech was got over by a 
. mathematician, who deliv- 
ered himself in this fashion: *‘Gentlemen, a morbid desire for origi- 
nality prevents me from saying, ‘This is the proudest moment of my 
life,’ and it does not occur to me to say any thing el&e.” 


ee 
A ROMANCE OF NEWPORT. 


I walked by moonlight on the shore 
Where Newport’s ramparts* rise; 

The Dolly Varden dress she wore, 
And she had lovely eyes— 

But stay; I haven’t mentioned yet 

That “‘she” was some one that I met. 


Her hair was yellow as the gold, 
Her cheek was like the rose, 
And poetry can ne’er unfold 
The graces of her nose— 
The Mase admits it with a shrug, 
She has no eimile for “ pug.” 


I met her, as I eaid before, 
Where Newport's rampartst rise; 

We met oF moonlight on the shore— 
"Twas night, as you'll surmise, 

Because you in a general way 

Don't meet with moonlight much by day. 


She didn’t speak. We never spoke. 
We ne’er shall speak again. 

Nay, smile not! this is not a joke— 
I state the fact with pain. 

We'd ne’er been intrcduced, and so 

There was an end of it, you know. 


‘Tis ever so, and such is life, 
As every one allows 
And I was walking with my wife, 
And she was with her spouse; 
Her espouse the butcher, who—the thief— 
Asks fifty cents a pound for beef. e 


And I can but observe once more, 
Where Newport's rampartst rise, 

I strolled by moonlight on the shore, 
And met my butcher's eyes; 

And I thought then—I think so still— 

I had not paid my butcher's bill. 


SHE 





. ~ 


* I never saw any ramparts at Newport, but it sounds beautiful. 
7 See last note, ‘4 i t Vide note te firet veree, 
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THE COMING RACE. 


Docror. Evancs.ine. ‘ By-the-bye, Mr. Sawyer, are you engaged to- 
morrow afternoon? I have rather a Ticklish Operation to perform—an 
Amputation, you know.” ; 

x. SawverR. “I shall be very happy to do it for you.” 

Dr. Evanceuing. ‘Oh no, not fhat! But will you kindly come and 

Administer the Chloroform for me?” 


os 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1872. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1872, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 





SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 








LADY’S EVENING nRESe kept boiling around it so as to keep the paraffine 


in a liquid state for use. Into this thin and trans- 


HE demi-trained skirt of this elegant even- | parent mass dip the blossoms, or, if found more 
ing dress is of turquoise blue silk, and is | convenient, brush them quickly with a small 
crimmed on the bottom with a very wide flounce, | brush so as to give them a very thin coat that 
laid in groups of side pleats, with a puffing form- | will cover every part of each petal; and this will 


ing a heading. White 
organdy polonaise, with 
heart-shaped neck, 
trimmed with embroid- 
ered edging and inser- 
tion. A broad tur- 
quoise blue ribbon 
forms bretelles on the 
waist, falls in loops on 
each side of the skirt, 
and hangs behind in 
two long ends. ‘The 
sleeves of the polonaise 
are trimmed with puffed 
turquoise blue ribbon. 
Blue ribbon with gold 
medallion on the neck. 
Pearl ornament set on 
a blue ribbon bow in 
the hair. White silk 
slippers. 





PRESERVING FU- 
NERAL WREATHS. 


UR readers have 

most of them ob- 
served with wonder 
and admiration speci- 
mens of remarkably 
preserved bouquets, 
wreaths, and crosses of 
white flowers that had 
been used on some oc- 
casion of either bridal 
or burial years ago, yet 
retaining all the appar- 
ent freshness of those 
‘newly gathered. 

The art of doing this 
has been kept secret 
from the general pub- 
lic, while a few who 
have paid liberally to 
learn it make large 
profits by thus render- 
ing these frail remem- 
brances imperishable. 
A funeral wreath that 
has lain upon the breast 
of some departed loved 
one is preserved and 
placed under glass, to 
be not only a constant 
memento, but also an 
object of beauty to the 

older. ‘The price 
charged for this work 
being: high, many have 
been deterred from in- 
dulging their wishes ; 
but by the aid of the 
brief instructions here 
given any person of or- 
dinary ability may suc- 
ceed in rendering the 
most perishable and 
delicate flowers per- 
manently beautiful. 

Let the flowers we 
are to experiment upon 
be fresh and firm, of 
pure white or delicate 
tints, without green 
leaves. If a bouquet 
is to be preserved with- 
out taking the flowers 
apart, the leaves. at 
least will have to be re- 
placed with some other 
substitute, as the proc- 
ess does not apply to 
them as well as to the 


flowers themselves. : 


‘Take paraffine of the 
best quality and melt it 
in a tin cup set in hot 
water, which may be 
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LADY’s EVE 


form a casing about them that will entirely ex- 
clude the air and prevent their withering. The 
transparency of the material renders this coating 
almost or quite invisible, so that the flowers pre- 
sent that natural appearance which constitutes 
their peculiar charm. Green leaves, if preserved 
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ING DRESS. 


in this way, must be coated with green wax, or 
with paraffine prepared with the addition of 
green powder paint. Chrome-green is best, 
lightened to any tint required by adding chrome- 


yellow. Wax leaves, well made, may be used 


to very good advantage, or moss will answer 

very well for a back- 
ground or foundation 
for the flowers. 

Lately, at a wooden 
wedding, the bride car-" 
ried the same bouquet. 
that had been used on 
the occasion of her mar- 
riage five years before, 
and it had all the fresh- 
ness and beauty of the 
original, lacking only 
the perfume. Perhaps, 
among new discoveries 
that are so constantly 
to be noted, the art of 
preserving even this will 
soon come in its turn. 





PITH FRAMES, 
ETC, 

pee white pith of 
the cocorus stalks 
is capable of many 
beautiful uses. In the 
spring, when the sap 
begins to ascend, and 
the plant is putting 
forth its earliest leaves, 
the pith may be obtain- 
ed by pushingit through 
with a blunt- pointed 
stick ; or if there is any 
difficulty in this, the 
outer cuticle may be 
peeled carefully off with 
a penknife until no par- 
ticleremains. This fine 
white pith, in its fresh 
state, is entirely flexi- 
ble, and may be bent 
and twisted so as to 
form either round or 
square picture - frames 
for cartes de visite; 
strips of it may be fast- 
ened at the corners with 
small pins for the rus- 
tic style, and knots of 
thin pith can be used as 
ornaments for top, bot- 
tom, and corners. In 
order to make these 
frames of suitable thick- 
ness, several layers of 
pith can be gummed to- 
gether neatly with white 
gum-arabic. Very pret- 
ty ornamental stands 
are made by taking two 
small pieces of white 
glass, either square or 
oval, and placing be- 
tween them some little — 
photograph of statuary, 
cut out with sharp scis- 
sors sO as to have: no 
white paper ground- 
work left. A little gum 
on the back .of the pic- 
ture will fasten it to 
the glass, and the outer 
edges of the two glasses 
may be kept together 
by gumming a strip of 
white paper or ribbon 
around over the edges. 
A little frame of wire, 
bent so as to form a 
stand, will enable you 
to set it in an upright 
position, and another 
layer of pith gummed 
around will entirely 

conceal it from view. 
Beautiful crosses are 
producea by making 
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first a slender wooden cross of the required 
height, thea covering it with white paper, and 
afterward with pith, laid as closely as possible 
together, and gummed fast. If a very small and 
light one be required, let the foundation be of 
two wires, fastened together by finer wire, the 
lower end being inserted into a small block of 
wood for a base. By surrounding the wire with 
several of these pith stalks it will be entirely 
concealed. Sometimes it may be improved by 
the addition of a few white wax leaves or flowers 
entwined around the base. Of course these or- 
naments of pith, being so very delicate, will re- 
quire the protection of a glass shade. 


ee 


SONG OF AUTUMN. 


Tur sunbeams fall in a golden shower 
Over the yellowing grain ; 

The fruit, over-ripe, drops hour by hour, 
And the asters are here again. 


A pensive hush broods like a charm 
Over meadow and sea; 

A pause in Nature's choral psalm, 
An unuttered melody. 


But where are the fields of emerald green, 
With clover and white-weed set, 

With the scarlet lily's dazzling sheen, 
And reaches of violet? 


The thistles have given up the ghost, 
And the maples have turned to gold, 
And the summer's eloquent story, at most, 
Is but a tale that is told. 


The rose to the wind has given her breath, 
The bird has bequeathed hia lay ; 

And I have given my heart till death, 
And after the Judgment-day ! 


Then what care I though the fields be brown, 
And the violet’s eyes be hid ?— 

Summer for me has woven a crown 
‘Lo wear and be comforted: 
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we” Cut Paper Patterns of the New and 
Stylish Double-breasted Facket, Worth Over-Skirt, 
and Walking Skirt, illustrated on the double page 
of the present Number, are now ready, and. will 
be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on 
receipt of Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Adverissement 
on page 711. 

War Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
fain an extra-sized Supplement, with a rich variety 
of patterns of Ladies’ Fall and Winter Dolmans, 
Mantles, Mantelets, Paletots,and other Wrappings, 
Street and House Dresses, Fanchons, Trimmings 
Jor Dresses and Wrappings, Handkerchief Cases, 
Writing-Desks, Point Lace Medallions, Edgings 
and Insertions, Embroidery Patterns, ete.,ce.,with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 





WOMAN’S SLANDER. 


HE rather spiteful and very splenetic 

hero of TENNYSON’S little poem of the 
“Letters” takes occasion to make a state- 
ment which has been adopted into a classic 
by the general sense of “our natural ene- 
my,” in the stanza which runs, 


“‘Through slander, meanest spawn of hell— 
And women’s slander is the worst— 
And you, whom once I loved so well, 
Through you my life will be accurst!” 


It would be, indeed, a great compliment, 
even if a questionable one, to women if 
their slander were really the worst of all 
the venom blistering the world; for we sub- 
mit that the capacity of a first-rate slander- 
er is something totally out of proportion to 
the slander uttered, and in its action is like 
the whole power of some great engine bent 
upon cracking a nut, while the woman who 
is able to exercise it is as rare a specimen of 
her sex as the BRINVILLIERS or the CaTH- 
ERINE DE MEDICIS. 

Any fool, indeed, can flourish a lie about; 
bunt the one who invents that lie, after its 
subtlest order, with an edge so keen that it 
divides the flesh swiftly and sharply enough 
for the wound to be unfelt till the life-blood 
gushes out, who points the lie at the tender- 
est spot, who conceals the thrusting, and 
does not betray by a single sparkle of the 
eye the exultant striking home—such a one 
is & creator, a creator after a kind which few 
women can ever hope to be, belonging, too, 
to an order of which MACHIAVEL is the chief, 
and is the possessor of an intellect which 
is neither merely womanly nor manly, but 
superhuman; at least it might be thought 
superhuman if it were not manifested many 
times in every generation of human beings. 

No, we can not by any means agree that 
Wwoman’s slander is the worst; and in dis- 
puting that we dispute some long-estab- 
lished but little considered dogmas in re- 
gard to the nature of women. It is cus- 
tumary to believe that a woman is treacher- 
ous and false, and that not only from innate 


antipathy to truth—to strip away the pret- 
ty phrases with which the asserters veil the 
ugly nakedness of their statement—but be- 
cause she is also cowardly. But a woman’s 
cowardice is a bodily cowardice, cowardice 
merely where she knows herself to be weak 
and infirm, and is conscious that a man’s 
thumb can pinch her to dust. Give her jus- 
tice, and she is no coward. Give her cause 
—as the preservation of those precious to 
her—and she will face fearful odds. Put 
her on her own ground, of other considera- 
tions than those of main strength, and who 
walks up to the block more firmly than Ma- 
dame ROLAND, into the hospital than FLor- 
ENCE NIGHTINGALE, to the small-pox bed or 
the wounded on the battle-field than the 
Sister of Charity? And the man who ad- 
vances to a surgical operation with the gay 
intrepidity in which every mother moves to 
childbirth—as infinite in pain and possi- 
bilities surely—would be a phenomenon in- 
deed! We affirm, then, that in the plane 
above bodily or physical courage, the plane 
to which the truth, and therefore its nega- 
tion, belongs, woman has not the cowardice 
which makes one of the first elements of the 
lie, and she has the courage which makes 
the lie unnecessary. People say that the 
cat is small and treacherous, but they forget 
that the lion and the tiger are large and 
treacherous. Treachery and falsehood, then, 
are not tricks of sex, but of race: they be- 
long to a species; and it takes men as well 
as women to make that species. 

Gossip is one thing, let it be understood, 
and slander is another. All women, by their 
gifts of natural sympathy, love gossip, or 
the details of lives in which they have an 
interest ; few women, by reason of the same 
natural sympathy, love slander any more 
than they love to inflict suffering instead 
of to alleviate it. In addition to this, in 
the minds of women, guarded from their in- 
fancy from all contamination, the very ele- 
ments to the deadliest slander are wanting : 
they have but small comparative knowledge 
of the vileness there may be in the world, 
and their thoughts have been trained to 
dwell on other subjects, so that their im- 
aginations have but little food to feed on in 
that direction, and their conceptions are un- 
equal to the task of creating evil out of 
nothing; and thus, in the very nature of 
things, we may be at least allowed the doubt 
as to whether the tea-party and the sewing- 
circle afford more mischievous and fat-reach- 
ing conversation than do the reading-rooms, 
the street corners, and the country groceries. 

Women, untaught in their vast majority 
for countless centuries in any arte but those 
of the needle and the ladle, are possibly far 
less strong and deep than men; their un- 
trained mental processes and conclusions are 
necessarily swift and shallow as a rule; but 
all the mischief that is wrought is not done 
by the swift and shallow tongue any more 
than by the swift and shallow brook. We 
remember an old bit of verse very much to 
the purpose : 

“ Says Tweed to Taw, 
What makes ye. rin sae slaw? 
Says Taw to Tweed, 
Though ye rin fast indeed, . 
And I rin aglaw, 


Where ye droon ae man 
I droon twa!” 


Not, when all is said, that we venture to dis- 


pute the fact that women wil lie if need be 
—some women, that is, not all; though we 
do venture to dispute the opinions of VICTOR 
HvuGo and CHARLES READE that they will 
lie when need is not. For we are not of 
those who think men and women made of 
different flesh and blood ,; nor do we believe 
that men are formed out of the dust of the 
earth, while women constitute an only infe- 
rigor order of angelhood; but remembering 
the impulsive nature of womankind, which 
relies on intuitions rather than on calcula- 
tions, remembering, too, the domestic and 
gentle and usually religious culture given, 
we fee] sure that to the inception and perfec- 
tion of the swift and successful lie quantities 
and qualities must go which are not essen- 
tially feminine. For though the woman 
may not always have the large outlook 
upon the order of the universe that shows 
her the intrinsic value of truth to and for it- 
self alone, yet she has been taught the duty 
of a childish and implicit obedience to God, 
and knew, doubtless, long before her elder 
brother did how to repeat and understand 
the commandment, “Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbor.” What 
we maintain is that slander has no sex; the 
poison of asps is under the lips of woman no 
more than of man; neither the evil-eye nor 
the little member that stirs up a great fire 
belongs to one more than to the other. 

Meanwhile we admit that the indifference 
to slander is a purely masculine attribute; 
& woman wilts before it as a flower before a 
flame; and it is only aman who could make 
on the old college of Aberdeen the stoical in- 
scription: 

“They have said— 
Quitat say they? 
Let yame say!” 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Stoves and Pires. 


Y DEAR GUY,—And what varieties of 
manner there are! That, at least, I 
have observed, and have had occasion to 
record. Only the other day, as I was seated 
in the car going to—where was it f—one of 
my neighbors suddenly exclaimed, “I am 
suffocating. Do open the window!” It was 
opened us soon as possible, and I turned to 
my companion, half fearing that he had 
fainted. But he smiled, and said, “ Now I 
feel better.” And when a person near him 
rose and left the car at the next station, he 
said, “Now I am entirely well again. Let’s 
shut the window.” I could not help inquir- 
ing with concern whether he was in the 
habit of suffering from such sudden attacks. 
He looked at me for a moment blandly,; and 
answered, “ Well, they will get in now and 
then.” “Get in?” I inquired. ‘I mean,” 
he said, “the close iron stoves and fur- 
naces.” ‘ Poor fellow!” I was beginning to 
think, for I was, of course, very sure that 
he was crazy, when he smiled, and said, 
“Didn’t you see that vicious red-hot stove 
leave the car? That was what annoyed 
me. I can not be shut up with one without 
suffocating.” ; 

There was no mistaking him. He meant 
that our fellow-travelers are often like heat- 
ing apparatus, and as he opened a news- 
paper and began to read it, I fell into medi- 
tation upon what he had said. My experi- 
ence confirmed his words. I was conscious 


‘of the choking, suffocating effect produced 


upon me by some people; the dull, sullen 
heat of others; the sparkling, crackling, 
roaring, enlivening warmth of others. The 
world is a system of heaters, then, and our 
life is a freight train loaded with them; 
and we are all more or léss sensitive to each 
other’s influence. This perhaps explains the 
curious attraction and repulsion of people 
and their works—something which seems 
elusive and inexplicable. This is the rea- 
son that the poet did not like Dr. Fell. 
The reason why he could not tell. But Fell 
was probably a close iron stove, and the 
poet wanted a glowing grate of sea-coal, or 
a solid core of walnut heat. At least he did 
not want Dr. Fell. And what an immense 
family it is, that of the Fells! I suppose 
that we all know many of the members, and 
they all have the same family trait of in- 
sufferableness. And it is a terrible question 
where the family connection ends! How 
if you, my dear Guy, happen to be related! 
What a horrible thought! And how can I 
be sure that the great family of Bachelors 
have none of the Fell blood ? 

Dr. Fell, I have no doubt, was one of those 
stoves which you sometimes see in a coun- 
try lawyer’s office. It has nothing cheerful, 
nothing inspiring, nothing redeeming ; but 
it is set in the middle of the dirty floor, like 
the burning eye of the Cyclops in his dingy 
forehead. The glare of that eye pierced the 
brain of the beholder, and the vixenish stove 
burns you without warming. It breeds 
discomfort and fever and ill temper. “ By 
George! Mr. Mouldy,” says some hearty 
client to the counselor, “I should like to 
pitch that stove of yours out of the win- 
dow.” Is not that the emotion which Dr. 
Fell produces? I have seen very temperate 
and grave gentlemen: stirred to wrath by the 
mere presence of the doctor. His silence or 
his speech, his motion or his rest, seemed to 
be equally-insulting. The vixenish stove 
consumes the vigor and the wholesomeness 
of the air; and so the doctor destroys the 
conditions of content. 

Such a fellow-traveler is intolerable; but 
he is also to be pitied, like a man with some 
physical disfigurement who is repulsive 
against his will. If nature makes us Dr. 
Fells, what can we do? It is a crime to un- 
make ourselves, and yet we can not escape 
our identity. I am not sare that the pas- 
senger who seemed to suffocate my neighbor 
in the car was more than negatively offen- 
sive. I mean that it is not clear he meant 
to offend. But a few minutes in his society 
were to my neighbor like a few minutes in 
an exhausted receiver, or in a chamber full 
of carbonic acid gas. The man was a nucleus 
of poison. It is instinctive when you are 
with such people to wish to throw open the 
windows and sit in a draught. ‘They will 
sometimes get in,” said my neighbor, as if 
he had been speaking of flies in the wilk. 
Dr. Fell is an aggressive heater. He is not 
like the first air-tight stoves that Hawthorne 
deplored—those silent black cylinders that 
stood unsympathetic and gloomy before the 
closed fire-place, only the more silent and 
sullen by contrast with the former blaze. 
My companion in the car might have been 
saddened by sucli a neighbor, but he would 
not have been suffocated. 

Those air-tights, however, are also a large 
family. They live, but they do not inspire. 
They are absolutely unsociable; more so 
than the shovel and tongs, because those do 
suggest crackling logs te be handled and 
glowing brands to be covered at bedtime. 


The air-tight warms the room, and there is 
a theory that a log of wood is always smoul- 
dering within it. Poor prisoner! how her- 
metically closed is its dungeon, and how 
voiceless and hopeless its captivity! To a 
solitary man nothing is more companionable 
than his fire. But I can fancy him growing 
morbid as he sits in the room with the air- | 
tight, knowing that What should be his 
cheering and unobtrusive companion is 
wasting away silently near him without a 
friendly sparkle or crack. As the author 
sits at his table in the unaccustomed quiet 
recalling the open fire, the shrewdly piled 


-hickory or walnut, the expansive warmth, 


the brisk flame, the languid glow, the sing- 
ing, simmering, happy genius of the hearth, 
and contrasts it with the black gloom and 
deathly stillness of the sheet-iron usurper, I 
can fancy his mind wandering, his pen lin- 
gering, his eyes fondly and vainly seeking 
the old friendship—and at last I hear him 
murmur, “ Alas, poor Yorick! I knew him, 
Horatio; a fellow of infinite jest, of most ex- 
cellent fancy......Where be your gibes now f 
your gainbols? your songs? your flashes of 
merriment?’ And if the gambol of his own 
fancy is less nimble, and his song sadder, it 
is because of that grim, gloomy air-tight. 

And that, too, is but the symbol and fig- 
ure of a hundred fellow-travelers. Do you 
know the moody, taciturn Sable? He is 
a walking shadow. He brings a chilly 
warmth, if you will understand. He is like 
the sad suit of black he always wears, as if, 
because he is a clergyman, he must look 
among other men like the crow among birds. 
Perhaps he does not remember that the sol- 
emn clothes which he thinks appropriate to 
his profession are derived from the gloom- 
iest view of the religion he teaches. A man 
whose business in life is to persuade other 
nen that the world is a vale of tears, will 
naturally deplore his own existence in it 
and put on mourning for being born. He 
will symbolize in every way his wretched 
fate in common with theirs, and treating 
life as a long funeral, he will have the man- 
ners of an undertaker. Sable is a clerical 
air-tight stove. It is his duty to console, 
and to sustain the warmth of religious feel- 
ing and life. But what a death-in-life! 
He is warm without cheerfulness, a sombre, 
silent minister of despair. 

Akin to him is Albus, who in the same 
profession is one of the white porcelain par- . 
lor stoves that you have seen in Germany. 
It diffuses a gentle, characterless heat. 
There is no gloom in its aspect, but it is 
bald and white, and there is the same un- 
social silence as in the black air-tight. 
Albus takes the pallid view of life. The 
rich red blood of nature and of health fright- 
ens him. Religion with him is a constant 
denial of the tastes and attractions which 
win the robust man. The saint, in the 
teachings of Albus, is an invalid, a pale, 
watery, timorous being, who does not con- 
quer, but evades. Smooth and sleek and 
white, Albus is not a religious faith to those 
whom he meets; he is only an ecclesiastical 
ceremony. I think of that high, dumb, 
blind, commonplace, white porcelain stove, 
moderate, passionless, uninspiring. There 
are many such fellow-travelers. They have 
a cheerful look only because their aspect is 
white, but what a blank, bald, unsympa- 
thetic aspect! 

But I sometimes meet that best of friends 
upon our journey, Heart-of-Oak, and you 
know what his manners are. If my fellow- 
traveler in the cars, of whom I was speak- 
ing, was obliged to open the window to 
escape the suffocation of the vicious iron 
stove near him, Heart-of-Oak is a companion 
who, like a blazing wood fire, itself venti- 
lates the chamber. You are a young man 
in the city, and when I speak of my friend 
as a wood fire, you hardly know what I mean. 
The trim wood fires of the elaborate modern 
houses in the city, fires made for a show and 
a sentiment in rooms already heated, do not 
suggest to you the fires that I mean. I have 
in mind not so much the old chimneys, in the 
corner of which the people actually sat, and 
into which were dragged logs eight or ten feet 
long, but the descendants of these; the fire- 
places of thirty and forty years ago, in which 
more moderate sticks were laid, but always 
according to the same just principles. 

Many things you know, but I fear that 
you could not “build” a fire of hickory or 
walnut as it should be built. I look with 
amusement upon the modern hands which, 
supposing that a fire is a fire, pile up a mass 
of wood without symmetry, without princi- 
ple, without knowledge. How little they 
know the mystery of back-log and fore- 
stick! How many, think you, could satisfy 
the crucial] test of laying the forestick as it 
should be laid! Indeed, I have known sin- 
cere devotees of the wood fire who were out 
at that critical point. ’Tis delicate, yet 
simple. But even you, my dear Guy, who 
are so sure of your Greek particles, even 
you, I mistrust, would fail at a forestick. 
But Heart-of-Oak is a wood fire perfectly 
builded. The solid base of the back-logs, 
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the skillful adjustment of the forestick and 
the lighter wood, the general, steady blaze ; 
the crisp crackle, the cheer, the glow, the 
heat, full of life and sympathy and joy, the 
image of healthful power, of symmetrical 
vigor—they are all there. Old people do 
not always understand it. They are curi- 
ously happy in his society, with a vague re- 
membrance of youth—yes, they are young 
again; and they do not suspect it is be- 
cause Heart-of-Oak recalls to them uncon- 
sciously the old hearth and the old wood 
fire. And the young men, they too are 
charmed; there ig a sparkling warmth, a 
kindling glow, an inspiring presence, and 
they too little suspect it is because Heart- 
of-Oak brings them before the old wood fire 
which they never knew. 

Well, dear Guy, we are made stoves or 
open fire-places; we are walnut or chestnut 
by nature; and if the latter, we must needs 
sputter and put the house in danger. But 
why should any body be one of the vicious 
little red-hot stoves? Must some of us be 
nuisances? Is it fate? But fate is free- 
will somewhere. And if we freely will to 
be generous, open wood fires, instead of air- 
tights and porcelains and iron pots, who 
knows that we may not work miracles? 
Robbie Burns says, even to auld Nickie- 
ben, “O wad ye tak a thought an’ men’!” 
Why not you and I, brother air-tights ? 

Yours, dear Guy, AN OLD BacHELOR. 


Se 
NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET AND WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT. 


ue double-breasted jacket of which we give 
& cut paper pattern is of a simple shape, 
falling in with the figure behind, and lapped in 
front in a fashion that gives very graceful out- 
lines. This jacket, with the over-skirt to match, 
can be made of any soft, flexible, wool fabric, 
such as camel’s-hair, cashmere, or ladies’ twilled 
cloth ; similar jackets are also shown in Sicilienne 
and black faille, entirely untrimmed, and lined 
throughout with squirrel-lock fur. Embroidery 
‘and soutache are the trimmings for wool goods. 
‘A very simple and stylish finish for such garments 
is a facing of bias silk or velvet two inches wide 
on the wrong side, and appearing below the out- 
' gide edge as the merest binding. This fucing is 
first stitched on the lower edge; then turned up 
on the wrong side, and sewed to the garment by 
blind stitches that can not be seen on the out- 
site, Juunty pockets and large buttons of ox- 
idized silver complete the jacket. 

The Worth over-skirt is simply four straight 
breadths of goods about three-fourths of a yard 
wide, worn plain, or else draped in the effective 
way shown in the second figure of the illustration. 
To make it very bontfant strings should be at- 
tached to the first seams, and they should be tied 
back on the tonrnure: ‘lhis over-skirt is not 
confined to wool fabrics, but is one of Worth’s fa- 
vorite designs fur the velvet and silk of rich cos- 
tumes and of evening dresses. 


CRINOLINE, 


We have said that dress skirts are absolutely 
flat in front and on the sides, with great fullness 
massed behind, and held there by strings under- 
neath. To obtain this effect, and also to retain 
it, the dress must be worn over a crivoline skirt 
made without hoops in front, but very bouffant 
behind, to support the voluminous back of the 
dress. ‘This petticoat is a Frenchy affair of 
cross-barred muslin, perfectly plain in front and 
on the sides, but furnished with whalebones ar- 
ranged behind in a bNIf circle to form a tour- 
nure. <A succession of stiffly starched flounces 
is down the back, and a deep kilt-pleated flounce 
‘of snowy French muslin, buttoned on just above 
the knee, formg the lower part of the petticoat. 





SILK SUITS AND OVER-SKIRTS. 


Two materials enter into most costumes this 
winter, and silk suits are now half velvet, half 
silk. For these dressy toilettes basques with 
over-skirts are preferred to polonaises. We have 
described the intricate shape of many over-skirts, 
Among favorite designs are those made with very 
plnin fronts, either falling open or with an apron, 
while their back breadths are formed entirely of 
scarf-like sashes elaborately looped and knotted. 
Many of the most stylish are simply edged with 
velvet facings, or else hemmed. The round, 
long over-skirt of last yexr should have tapes in 
the second side seams to draw these seams almost 
together behind, not on the tournure only, but 
quite low down; the back breadths should then 
be irregularly caught up to hang in a long and 
slender loop in the middle of the back. ‘The 
lower skirt is frequently of velvet, with flounces 
of both silk and velvet. A long velvet vest, cuffs, 
and pockets appear on many suits, while others 
have basques of velvet with silk sleeves, Bronze, 
réséda, and blue-gray are the leading colors for 
these costumes; plum-color and leaf brown are 
still in favor. 


ELEGANT BLACK COSTUMES. 


Notwithstanding the fancy for dark rich col- 
ors, handsome black costumes—partly faille, 
partly velvet—will retain their popularity for 
street suits. These have either a basque and 
over-skirt, or a basque, apron, and flounced back 
breadths; polonaises are almost confined to vel- 
vet and woolens. Aprons of over-skirts are al- 
ternate strips of velvet and fuille, while the back 
is furmed of two wide scarf-sashes of velvet lined 
with silk, tied to show a velvet loop and one of 
faille. Some black faille hasqnes have Dolman 
sleeves of velvet, others are in simple jockey 
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shape, while a favorite fashion is a velvet basque 
with coat sleeves of faille. Welvet is much used 
for facing silk in the simple way described last 
week for silk and cashmere. Three rows of side 
pleatings eight inches deep, faced top and bottom 
with velvet that is just visible on the outside, 
make a stylish trimming for skirts of black silk 
suits, The over-skirt and jockey basque with 
coat sleeves and cuffs are also faced. Other 
graceful dresses of black silk bave the back 
breadths covered by five straight, gathered, lap- 
ping flounces, edged with an inch-wide bias fold 
of silk, with a tiny piping above it; three lap- 
ping side pleatings trim the front breadths to the 
knee, the apron has Gothic points edged with 
crimped fringe. ‘The basque is of simple shape. 
Few dress skirts are trimmed alike all around ; 
both flat and full trimmings appear on each skirt. 
Jet passementerie and the crimped tape fringes 
are also much ased. A Dolman, or a double 
cape of black velvet or cashmere, or else a col- 
ored camel’s-hair mantle, completes black suits 
stylishly. 

Afternoon and dinner dresses of black silk are 
made with plain untrimmed skirts lying half a 
yard on the floor behind. The back breadths 
are caught up in a panier puff. A flat double 
apron, very short, pointed and richly fringed 
with jet, is on the front and sides, and termi- 
nates in long wide sashes trimmed with jet pas- 
sementerie, and tied low down behind, with long 
ends that hang to the edge of the train. The 
basque and half-flowing sleeves are elaborately 
trimmed with jet and fringe. 

Velvet brocaded on silk is the novelty in rich 
black silks. ‘The raised black velvet arabesques 
and intricate designs on heavy black faille make 
a fabric fit for a queen. ‘The price is $14 a 
yard. For dinner dresses are black silks covered 
with vines woven in the Jacquard loom, bright- 
ened Here and there with clusters of broché flow- 


ers, a cluster‘in single color, either rose, para- 


dite blue, or Nile green. 


RECEPTION DRESSES. 


Demi-trained dresses for day receptions and 
for calls of ceremony are fashionable dark shades 
of velvet and faille combined—velvet for the 
over dress and silk for the long skirt, with elab- 
orate silk flounces headed by shells arranged to 
show their velvet lining. A new moss trimming, 
or else fine silver-fox fur, borders the velvet spart 
of the costume. Mazarine blue, violet, and Van- 
dyck brown suits of this description are among 
the reception dresses and carriage costumes. 

High-necked dresses for evening parties, the 
opera, and other full-dress occasions, have a pos- 
tilion-basque behirid, and sharp points in front of 
the corsage. Many low-necked dresses retain 
the point and basque, though the novelty of the 
season is the round Josephine corsage described 
last week. ‘These dresses are embroidered in pro- 
fusion. A white faille dress has bunches of pink 
rose-buds wrought all over it, and a vine of roses 
is on the band for heading the flounces ; a tea-rose 
silk has five flounces on the train trimmed with 
embroidery done in colored floss on white tulle, 


and applied tothesilk; tarquoise blue, Nile green, 
and pearl-colored dresses have the same rich gar- 


niture, 
THE JOSEPHINE COIFFURE. 


The Pompadour coiffure is partially saperseded 
by a new way of arranging the hair, which is a 
revival of the coiffure worn by the Empress Jo- 
sephine. ‘The back hair is combed straight up 
from the nape of the neck, and a high circular 
effect is given by a cluster of finger puffs on top 
of the head, surrounded by a thick tress of hair, 
not coiled or braided, but a smooth tress. A 
band of tortoise-shell or a high-backed shell 
comb ornaments the back hair on full-dress oc- 
casions, and tiny short curls are added to the 
back. The front hair is parted in the middle, 
and plainly arranged without frizzes, a fashion 
becoming to wide, low, Greek foreheads. Some- 
times two or three finger puffs, very soft and 
light, are placed lengthwise above the forehead. 
For evening coiffures flowers are laid directly on 
top or this high structure, and are fastened flat- 
ly there. 

EVENING BONNETS, 


Opera and reception bonnets are round, soft 
crowns of pink or blue faille, with high black vel- 
vet brims piped with the color. Two soft puffs 
of silk for face trimming, and a rose-bud under 
the left side; ostrich tips of the color and black, 
with faille loops hanging behind. Price $35 or 
$40. Others are made without any frame, and 
are therefore comfortably light. One with two 
shades of réséda faille is a soft puffed crown, 
with a shirred front; two ostrich feathers, one 
long, the other short, curl over the front and 
left side; black lace ruche and scarf. 

Among dressy round hats is the Rubens, with 
pointed brim, low on the forehead, and curled 
up on one side only. One of Vandyck brown 
velvet, with sky blue tips, and a cluster of roses 
of many shades, is especially elegant. A feather 
trimming covers the brim of French hats. 


OPERA CLOAKS, 


The new evening wraps are Dolmans and pale- 
tots of creamy white camel’s-hair, literally cov- 
ered with wool embroidery, and edged with white 
yak lace. A ruche of lace is around the neck, 
and the garment is fastened by a large clasp 
of oxidized silver of antique design, showing 
Egyptian heads, the Sphinx, griffins, etc. Styl- 
ish paletots with immense sleeves are of soft 
white Cashmere-Sicilienne, wrought all over with 
soutache cord, and edged with crimped fringe. 
The most coquettishly becoming sortie-du-bal 
for protecting elaborate coiffures is of China 
crape, pale rose or Sévres blue, with stripes of 
white yak insertion, and edged with lace of the 
same pattern. 


COMORED JABOTS. 


The newest cravat bows are of two colors of 
ee aren 


velvet and faille, or else China crape, and are 
merely jabots for the front of the collar, dispens- 
ing with the band that passes around the neck. 
Those to be worn with black dresses are made 
of drooping irregular loops and short ends of 
black velvet ribbon, with faille ribbon, or else 
China crape of peacock-color, Russia-leather red, 
moss green, lichen, or rose. With dresses of two 
colors in contrast, the jabot also shows the con- 
trasting colors in China crape, or else soft gros 
d’Orleans. The loops form a half rosette, and 
there is a long end of each color finished with 
fringe knotted on the edge. Among those im- 
ported old-fashioned rose-color and dark green 
are seen together ; also the medieval red and blue, 
pearl with blue, gray with cherry, and Vandyck 
brown with deepest blue. ‘The price is $4 each, 


LINGERIE, 


Plain linen collars in the English standing 
shapes, with broken points in front, are 20 cents 
each; if a collarette to protect the dress lining 
is added, they are 80 cents. Under-sleeves with 
flaring cuffs of doubled linen are 80 cents a pair ; 
these are only well worn by ladies with plump, 
round, white wrists. More dressy sets of linen 
are ornamented with exquisitely fine needle-work 
done by nuns in French convents ; tiny tucks 
and hem-stitching are also used, but very little 
lace is seen on linen. Small butterfly-wing 
points daintily embroidered are on the front of 
English collars, and a row of small scallops edges 
the standing band. Cuffsto match these have a 
piece taken out, and the butterfly points turned 
over. Other under-sleeves have a pleated frill 
of fine linen hem-stitched and a vine of embroid- 
ery on the hem. 

FANCY JEWELRY. . 

The caprice for fanc jewelry is displayed in 
the oxidized silver buckles and chatelaines now 
in vogue. Enamel and turquoises of little value 
are greatly worn in Europe, and there is a threat- 
ened revival of Bohemian garnets. Ladies just 
returned from abroad wear crosses, ear-rings, 
and necklace clasps of garnets set in silver. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
Connouty; and Miss Pack; and Messrs. AR- 
NOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co. ; and James M‘Crex- 


RY & Co, 
ees 
PERSONAL. 


THe late Bishop EastBURN was consecrated 

ust thirty years ayo as assistant bishop to 

ishop GRISWOLD, who died the following year. 
Both were notable and scholarly men—GrIs8- 
WOLD In the exact sciences, EasTBURN in belles- 
lettres. Both were thoroughly familiar with 
the Scriptures, and cited them with wonderful 
felicity and aptnese. Both read them intelli- 
gently in the Hebrew and Greek. Both were 

ignified, exceedingly resolute in will, with lit- 
tle, very little, regard to other men’s opinions. 
Both were models of punctuality and precision. 
The ‘desks, drawers, and book-shelves of each 
were ever in systematic order, and both were 
scrupulous to ‘‘owe no man any thing,” so that 
their houses were ever ‘set in order,” and both 
now rest within a few steps of each other in the 
rurai burying-ground adjacent to the church, at 
Dedham. 

~ Dr. J. K. ALLEN, who was recently called as 
a witness in a murder trial at Memphis to testify 
as to the defendant's insanity, stated that after 
thirty years’ practice as a physician (ten of which 
were as medical superintendent of the Kentucky 
Lunatic Asylum, and during that time he bad 
had over two thousand crazy people in charge), 
the more he studied the question of insanity 
the less he understood it, and if asked where 
it began and where it ended, would repay that 
neither he nor any physician in the world could 
answer, and that in these cases lawyers general- 
ly made fools of themselves in trying to make 
asses of doctors. 

—The Duke of Sutherland, who is construct- 
ing at bis own cost the Sutherland and Caith- 
ness re is a practical engineer, and often 
mounts the locomotive and drives his own cars 
up and down the line. 

—Mr. J. Ferno, a South American gentleman 
doing business in this city, received an order re- 
cently to superintend the construction of an 
iron church, designed to be erectcd in the small 
town of Ancon, in Peru, which is used as a wa- 
tering-place by the fashionable society of Lima. 
The church has been finished, and was a few days 
a shipped to Callao. It is entirely of iron, 
135 fect long by 65 wide; has belfry, steeple, 
vestry, and altar. It was also accompanied by 
a fine organ built by JarpDing. Total figure, 
$150,000. First church shipment from this port. 

—Mr. Brown, chief officer of the Atlantic Ca- 
ble staff at Duxbury, Massachusetts, has demon- 
strated what would seem to be almost im possi- 
ble—viz., that were a break to take place in the 
cable at sea or on either coast, he could sit in 
his office at Duxbury and indicate within a 
nautical mile of where the break can be found | 
Thrice during the last three years, each time in 
the month of May, such an accident has oc- 
curred, and on each occasion Mr. BRown: has 
designated almost the exact Spo} where the 
break has taken place. is 

—Miss Epmonia Lewis, our ebony American 
sculptress, is chock-full of business, having so 
ey orders that she keeps nine white assistants 

usy. . 

—An accurate, painstaking statistician in the 
New York World, in an article on ‘* Stage Dress- 
ing,’’ states that ‘‘Miss AGNes ETHEL, whose 
wardrobe in ‘Agnes’ is the most ae i as 
ie exhibited by any one actress jn play in 

ew York, paid for one dress-warn in her*hew 
piece the sum of $3152. Her dress in the first 
scene alone cost $1428,"? Her costumes were 
designed by Wortg. It may also be mentioned 
that in Mr. Dary’s play of ‘Article 47” the 
dresses worn by the ladies acting in the piece 
cost $7562. oe cu 

—AWak, & young Chinese Sunday-school schol- 
arin Washington, has made the following transla- 
tion from the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, 
about the ten virgins: ‘‘ The kingdom like ten 
girls; never marry; they bring some lanterns; 
come ont till some new-married man come that 
way. Have got five wise and five foolish. Five 
hold lanterna with no ofl. Smart five all have 
oll inside. The new-married man come late; 
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they sleep. By-and-by they say, ‘New-married 
mancome.’ Allgoouttohim. Five makey nice 
lanterns. Five foolish say, ‘You give my oil; 
lamp no oil; you give my some.’ The smart 
say, ‘I no give you; I not enough; you go 
market buy.’ Foolish go market to buy. The 
new-married man come. All come to dinner. 
Shut the door. By-and-by the foolish come and 
say, ‘Boss, boss, open door.’ He say, ‘I no 
likey you; you no my.’ Must be smart; no 
understand the day.” 

—Baron Taucunitz is salc to be preparing a 
dictionary so huge that it will surpass any of 
its predecessors in correct defimtions. 

—ALESSANDRO D’ ANGELIS, 2 noble Roman, 
and protest of bathing, hae spent ten hours a 
day in the water, during the summer, for the 
last twenty-five years. And yet he is not happy. 

—The Honorable Mrs. MEYNELL INGRAM is 
concededly the most opulent woman, in real 
estate, in England. She is a widow, and twen- 
ty-four; the daughter of Lord HaLirax, and 
married, two years ago, Mr. HUGO MEYNELL IN- 
GRAM, who at his death bequeathed to her 
$250,000 a year in Jand. She has no children. 
And every body scems to be wondering when 
and whom she will marry. 

—Madame Pisakonl, celebrated in former days 
18 & singer, died recently, at the age of seventy, 
in her native city, Piacenza. She possessed 
oriyinally a high soprano voice; but an attack 
of small-pox changed its character and trans- 
formed it into a coutralto of extraordinary rich- 
ness and extent. Unfortunately, at the same 
time, the crucl malady seamed her face in the 
most frightful manner, and rendered her feat- 
ures hideous. In consequence she always con- 
trived to sing something at the side scene be- 
fore entering on the stage, so as to Iessen by the 
extreme charm of her voice the shock which 
her face at first never failed to produce. She 
was, in addition, so wonderful an actress that 
she made her fortune in England. 

—ROBERT BARNWELL RHETT, of South Caro- 
lina, sometime a notable man in the political 
affairs of that State, has changed his base—gone 
to New Orleans and become managing editor of 
the New Orleans Picayune. 

—ANATOLE CRESCENT, a wealthy amateur, of 
Paris, recently deceased, has left 120,000 franca 
for the foundation of a perpetual competition 
for a dramatic musical composition. 

—Sweden is rich in queens, having three— 
mucky dees JOSEPHINE, mother of the late 
and present king, Queen-dowager WILHELMINA, 
wife of the late King Cares, and Queen 8o- 
PHIE, Wile of the present king. 

—Joun Stuart MILL aie utterance to a fact 
that will be SPP reat by every head of an 
American family—viz., that there remain no le- 
gal slaves in the United States except the mis- 

ress of every house. 

—The Rev. Mr, Jasneson, rector of 8t. Mat 
thew’s, Glasgow, recently walked all the way 
from that city to London, and arrived in excei- 
lent condition. The time spent on the road was 
eighteen days and a forenoon; and Mr. JaMIE- 
SON never made a day’s start until after bieak- 
fast, nor walked in the heat of the day. 

—Liszt, the celebrated pianist, fell in love 
with a jeweler’s daughter. A Prague journal 
thus describes the courtship: ‘‘One morning 
the jeweler, oon. to the point with German 
frankness, said to Liszt, ‘How do you like my 
daughter?’ ‘She is an angel!’ ‘What do you 
think of marriage?’ ‘I think so well of it that 
I have the greatest possible inclination to it? 
‘What would you say to a fortune of three mill- 
jon francs?’ ‘I would willingly accept it.’ 
‘Well, we understand each other: my daugh- 
ter pleases you, you please my daughter; her 
fortune is ready—be my son-in-law.’ ‘ With all 
my heart.’ The marriage was celcbratcd the 
followings week.”’ 

— Disgusted with the world, and with a heart 
utterly broken by the sudden demise of his 
sweetheart, to whom he had been betrothed 
since childhood, the Marquis de Kemigam, aged 
twenty-three, nephew of the Princess of Tal- 
mont, has become a monk of La Trappe. To be 
a good, straight-out Trappist is any thing but 
jolly. For tour hundred years past the mo- 
nastic rule of that order has been noted for its 
severity. The members rise in the morning at 
two o'clock, and twelve hours a day are devoted 
to devotional exercises, the remainder to hard 
Jabor, mostly in the field. No worldly conver- 
sation is allowed. When mecting they salute 
each other with the solemn Afemento mort (** Re- 
member death’). Their scanty food consists 
of water and vegetables; meat, wine, and beer 
are entirely forbidden. They sleep on a board 
with a pillow of straw, and oe undress 
not even in case of sickness. They have in all 
only twenty-six abbeys, three of which are in 

merica—one in Louisiana, one in Dubuque, 

owa, and one in Canada—and the total number 
of members is about two thousand. Therefore 
that broken-hearted young count has not the 
greatest or most cheerful variety of talk or oc- 
cupation to look torward to, provided he means 
to stick to it. . 

—How people's “ personal” relaffons change 
with time is shown in the following incident, iu 
which one of the parties is at this moment a 
member of the British cabinet. Many years 
ago, as Lady CLEMENTINA DavViEs was postin 
from Ledbury to London, she was intrusted wit 
the purchase of one of the long purses which 
were then in fashion, and which a young lady 
friend desired to present to a young genticman 
to whom she wus engaged, and who was at 
college at Oxford. One day the young lady 
and Lady CLEMENTINA went to luncheon at 
his college, and found him a most agreeable 
and clever man. The puree was presented. 
‘‘He was,’’ says Lady CLEMENTINA, ‘‘delight- 
ed with it, and every word he said convinced 
me of his attachment to my pretty young friend. 
It was, therefore, with much regret that I beard 
some time afterward that their engagement bad 
been broken off on account of the insufficiency 
of his fortune.’’ Subsequently the gentleman 
went to Australia, made a fortune, returned to 
England, and is now the Right Honorable Ros- 
ERT Lowe, Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
lady married a purson. 

aM r. ROnESE: it ja said, proposes to abandon 
the stage and appear as a Shakspearean reader, 
the first experiment to be made in November, in | 
Steinway Hall. | 

—There has just appeared at Baden a new 
musical phenomenon in the person of Senorita 
SANJUAN, a Spanish yvirl, thirteen years old, 
whose performances on the violin are said to 
be wonderful. 


TO HARPER'S BAZAR. [OcropEr. 26, 1872. 
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1 sl. on the next p. of the 
preceding round; finally, 
1 ch., and fasten to the 
second palm leaf, fasten to 
the second following st. of 
the same palm leaf, and 






for lingerie, curtains, etc., 
and is worked with twist- 
ed crochet cotton, No. 80. 
It may also be made with 
fine black silk, and used 
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For each palm leaf make 


1 p.; these p. are worked 
a foundation of 16 ch. 


like those in the third round 
(chain stitch), and, pass- of the palm leaves; fasten 
- : _ ing over the last of these, ‘ ke ty tc eS) =6the thread. When all the 
Fig. 1.—Borvrer In Gurrcre work, going back on the fA] Re ea NENT hf See Nay (FX palm leaves are joined in 
EMBROIDERY FOR LINGERIE, ETC. pext 3 ch., 1 sl. (slip && 3 oa Ree 3 peg” an@e9| this manner, work between 
stitch) and 2 se. (single every two of the palm 
crochet); this forms the first leaflet. Then 8 ch., passing leaves above the horizontal _. Fig. 2.—Borper 1x GurrurE 
over the last of these work on the next 4 ch. one leaflet of bars one more joining round EMBROIDERY FoR LINGERIE, ETC 
Lah, 2 SC., and 1 sl. .. 2 ch., pass over the last of these, and of ch. scallops and picots. 
on the next 5 ch. work one leaflet of 1 sl., 1 sc., 1 sde. (short Begin at the hollow at the upper point of a palm leaf, holding 
double crochet), 1 se., and 1 sl. ; + 10 ch., pass over the last the latter so that the wider part is turned upward, and there 
of these, and on the next 6 ch. work one leaflet of 1 sl., 1 sc., crochet 1 sl., 1 p. (for the p. of this, as well as of all the re- 
2 sde., 1 sc., and 1 sl.; repeat twice from *; maining ch. scallops, always crochet 3 ch. and 
then work 8 ch., pass over the last of these, Ar. 1 se. on the first of these), then 2 ch., 1 de. 
and on the next 5 ch. work one leaflet of on the right outer edge of the palm leaf, 1 
1 sl., 1 se., 1 sde., 1 sc., and 1sl. ; again ch., 1 de. on the opposite outer edge, 1 
work 8 ch. and one leaflet like the pre- ch., 1 p., 4 ch., fasten to the right 
ceding. The last leaflet forms the outer edge, 3 sl. on the last 3 ch., 
point of the spray. Now work on 1 ch., 1 de. on the opposite outer 
the other side of the spray, ob- edge, 3 ch., fasten to the first 
serving the illustration, seven cross-bar as shown by the 
leaflets, which should cor- illustration, 2 sl. on the 
respond to those of the last 2 ch., 2 ch., 1 de. 
first half, and between on the opposite outer 
the leaflets work sl. edge of the palm 
After the last leaflet leaf, 4 ch., fasten to 
work 4 sl. om the next the next palm leaf at the 
4 ch. (pay no attention to beginning of the cross-bar, 
the remaining 8 ch. for the 3 sl. on the last 3 ch., 3 ch., 
present), then crochet all around a de. on the outer edge of the 
the spray thus formed three rounds first palm leaf, 4 ch., fasten to the 
as follows: Ist round.—Three pi- next palm leaf as shown by the il- 
cots, each of which consists of 2 ch. lustration, 3 sl. on the last 3 ch., 1 p., 
and 1 se; on the first of these, then 1 sl. i ch., 1 de. on the outer edge of the first 
on the point of the first leaflet, 1 p. (picot), palm leaf, 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., fasten to the 
1 sl. on the point of the next leaflet, 3 p., 1 sl. opposite spot on the next palm leaf, 1 ch., 
on the point of the following leaflet, stx times al- 1 p., 3 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 se..on the last de., 
ternately 2 p., 1 sl. on the point of the next leaflet, 1 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., turn the 
then five times alternately 1 p., 1 sl. on the point of the following leaflet, work, 1 sc. on the ch. scallop worked before the last se., 1 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 
then 1 ch., 1 sl. on the point of the last leaflet. 2 p., 1 sl. on. the last sl. 1 p., 1 ch., 1 sc. on the outer edge of the next palm leaf (pass over 2 p. 
of the spray. Then crochet 8 sl. on the free 8 ch. of the foundation and of the palm leaf as shown by the illustration); then four more ch. scallops 
4ch. 2d round.—This round consists of de. (double crochet), which are like*the last; after the first three ch, scallops always work 1 sc., and after 
separated each by 2 ch., and the first 8 of which are worked on the next the last ch. scallop 1 de. on the outer edge of the palm leaf. In every 
8 st., and the remainder partly on the picots and partly on the sl. of the following joining round, in working this de., fasten to the nearest 3 ch. 
preceding round, as shown by the illustration; after the last (36th) de. of a scallop of the preceding joining round. After finishing all the joining 
crochet 2 ch. 3d round.—l1 sc. on the sec- rounds, crochet for the upper edge of the edg- 
ond of the 8 sl. worked after finishing the ing five rounds in the full length, going 
first round, 3 ¢h., which count as first », backward and forward, of ch. scallops 
de. ; then in every following st. and h& swith p. and se., as shown. by the illus- 
in each st. of the second round 4 %& “ ~SSF/ 4a tration; then three rounds more as 
work 1 de., afterevery3dc..1 £% BR PS follows: 1st round.—On each ch. 
p. ; for the picots in this round y —= scallop of the preceding round 
crochet always 2 ch. and 1 work 1 se., after each sc, 5 
sl. on'the last de. ; at the ch. 2d round.—1 de. on 
end of the round work every third following st., 
1 sl. on the last of after each de. 2 ch. 
the 3 ch. which 3d round.—Always 
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(four rounds, going back and fi 
forth) of de. and p. as follows: ER 
Fasten the thread to the outer 7 
edge of a palm leaf (see + in the 
illustration), and crochet the 1st 
round.—l1 ch., 4 p. like those of 
the first round of the palm leaf, 
separated each by 1 ch., 1 ch., 
fasten to the outer edge of the 
next palm leaf as shown by the 
illustration (to do this drop the 
st. from the needle, insert the 
needle in the corresponding st. of 
the next palm leaf, and draw through the dropped st.) ; then fasten to 
the second following st. of the same palm leaf. 2d round.—12 de. 
on the lower veins of the st. in the first round, after the firstde. and 
after every second fol- 


in the following manner: Ist 
round,—Observing the illustration, 
work always alternately 13 ste. 
(short treble crochet) separated 
each by 2 ch. on the outer edge 
of a palm leaf, 3 stc. separated 
each by 1 ch. on the next horizon- 
tal joining bar. 2d round. —With 
the exception of every 7 st. in the 
hollow of the scallops work on each 
st. 1 de., after every 3 de. 1 p. 
(these picots are worked like those 
| in the third round of the palm 
leaves); in the hollow of the scallops always work 1 se. on the 
middle of the 7 st. which are passed over. 3d round.—1 de. on 
every third following 
de. of the preceding 
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ber of st., as shown 
by the illustration. 
4th and 5th rounds. — 
Like the third round. 
6th round.—Begin at 
the hollow between 
two scallops, and, ob- 
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OVRECREESE for this p. crochet 1 i ¢h., 1 p., 1 ch.: in , \ Aad Sadie 
HON Oi I +h the s he hollow of the scal- ROU TR. aS 
IIe f ch., stretch the st. on the hollow of the sca TN 7 RAN 
yX ) ’ lops pass over a num- Sh yo SS 
‘ 7 


1% YY the needle to a length 
IX wf of one-eighth of an 


b nity 
NARS ANN AAN AN 


inch, insert the needle 
in the last de., crochet 
if 44 1 ch., drop both st. 

Poe Oreo ECC ee ee Cree eee = from the needle, and 
¢¢ SI AAA MA, then again take up the 
latter st. After the 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuer INSERTION FOR last de. fasten to the serving the illustra- big. 2.— CROCHET INSERTION FOR 
LINGERIE, ETC. Outer edge of the first Pout Lace TIANpKEKCHIEF BorvrEi. tion, work * 1 sl. on LINGERIE, ETC. 
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the next dc., 2 sl. on 
the following 2 st., 1 
ch. back of the p. in 
the preceding round, 
3 sl. on the next 3 st., 
one scallop of 1 ch., 3 
p. separated each by 1 
ch., 1 ch., with this 
scallop pass over the 
next p. of the preced- 
ing round, 3 sl. on the 
next 5 st., three more 
scallops like the pre- 
ceding, between these 
always work 3 sl., then 
83 sl. on the following 
8 st., 1 ch. back of the 
next p., 2 sl., and re- 
peat from >. 


Russia-leather 
Chatelaine Belts, 


Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuer _ illustrations 
show tivo Russia-leath- 
er chatelaine belts with 
bronzed buckles and trimming. 


The buckle and band are of bronzed metal. 


the band are fastened several massive bronzed < 
links and a hook; from the latter a parasol, 
Fig. 2 shows a 
belt of double red Russia leather with a buckle, 
rings, and band of oxidized metal; a chain and 


sachel, etc., may be suspended. 





The belt Fig. 1 
is of dark brown Russia leather, lined with red. 
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Fig. 1.—Russta-LeEATHER 
CHATELAINE BELT. 


On 


fan, 


Hatr-Pry. 


medallion of similar metal is attached to the band. 


Tortoise-shell Comb and Hair-Pins, Figs. 1-3. 


Fig. 1 shows a comb designed to-be worn with the high coiffures now in 


vogue. The comb is ornamented with an 
seven-eighths high, which is two inches and 
and three inches and three-quarters wide at 


open-work shield two inches and 
seven-eighths wide at the bottom 
the top. 


The hair-pin in the shape of a dagger shown by Fig. 2 is ornamented at 
the handle with a tortoise-shell sword-belt, and the hair-pin Fig. 8 with a 


tortoise-shell crown. 
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Fig. 1.—Section or Kwnitrep anp 
CROCHET SUSPENDERS. 











































Knitted Shawl worn 
as a Hood. 


Tus hood is made of a 
knitted shawl of white split 
zephyr worsted thirty-three 
inches and _ three-quarters 
square, which is lined with 
light blue crépe de Chine and 
trimmed with bows of blue 
satin ribbon. To mueke the 
shawl (the border on the out- 
er edge is worked separately) 
make, with fine wooden knit- 
ting-needles, a foundation of 
148 st. (stitch), and on these 
work, going backward and 
forward, the lst and 2d rounds 
all purled. 3d round.—Sl. 
(slip one stitch), 1 k. (knit 
one stitch plain), k. 2 togeth- 
er (knit two stitches togeth- 
er), then always alternately 
t. t. o. (thread thrown over), 
k. 2 together; the last 3 st. 
of this round are knit plain, 
having first t.t.o. 4th round. 
Sl., 1 k., k. 2 together (each 
thread thrown over in the 
preceding round counts as a 
stitch), t. t. o., then always 
alternately p. 2 together (purl 
two stitches together), t. t. o. ; 
knit the last 3 st. plain. 5th 
round.—SIL., 1 k., k. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. 
o., then all p. excepting the 
last 7 st., which are worked 
as follows: p. 2 together, t. t. 
o., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3 k. 
6th round.—SL, 1 k., k. 2 
together, t. t. o., p. 2 togeth- 









er, t. t.0.; purl the remaining st. excepting the last 7 st., then p. 2 together, 


t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t. o., 3 k. 
round.—SI., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 


* t. t. 0., 10 p., p. 2 together; repeat nine times from *; then 
t. t. 0., 7 p., p. 2 together, t. t. o., p. 2 together, t. t.0., 3k. 


round.—Sl., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. o., k. 
2 together, t. t. 0., 2 p., 4k., k. 2 together, 
* t, t. 0., 1 k., t. t.0., k. 2 together, 7k., 
k. 2 together; repeat nine times from *; 
then t. t. o., 1 k., t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 4 
k., 1 p., p. 2 together, t. t. o., k. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t.0.,3k. 10th round,—SL, 1 k., k. 
2 together, t. t. o., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 5 
p., p. 2 together, * t. t. 0., 3 p., t. t.0., p. 
2 together, 5 p., p. 2 together; repeat nine 
times from *; then t. t.0., 3p., t. t. 0., 
p. 2 together, 4 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 
2 together, t.t.0.,3 k. 11th round.—Sl., 
1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. o., k. 2 together, 
t. t. 0., 2 p., 2 k., k. 2 together, * t. t. o., 
5 k., t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 3 k., k. 2 to- 
gether; repeat nine times from >; then 
t. t.0., 5 k., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 2 k., L 
p., p. 2 together, t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. 
t.0.,3k. 12th round.—SlL,1k., k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3 p., 
p. 2 together, * t. t. 0., 7 p., t. t. 0., p. 2 
together, 1 p., p. 2 together; repeat nine 
times from *; then t. t.0., 7 p., t. t.0., 
p. 2 together, 2 p., p. 2 together, t. t. o., p. 
2 together, t. t.0.,3k. 13th round.—Sl., 
1k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 
t. t.0., 2 p., k. 2 together, * t. t. 0.,9k., 
t. t. o., k. 3 together; repeat nine times 
from *; then t. t. 0.,9 k.,t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether, 1 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t.0.,3 k. 14th round.—SI., 1k., 
k. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 
4 p., * t. t.0., 3 p., p. 3 together, 3 p., 
t. t. o., 3 p.; repeat nine times from * ; 
then t. t. o., 3 p., p. 3 together, 3 p., t. t. 
Q., 3 p., p. 2 together, t. t. o., p. 2 togeth- 
er, t.t.0.,3k. 15th round.—S1., 1k., k. 


7th round.—Like the 5th round. 


8th 
together, t. t.0., 8 p., 


9th 


Fig. 3.—TorTOIsE-SHELL 
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Fig. 2.—RvusstA-LEATHER 
CHATELAINE BELT. 


Hatr-Prin. 


ae 
gether, t. t. o., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3k. 
round.—Sl.,‘1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 


2 together, t. t. 0., k. 
2 together, t. t. 0., 2 
p., 3 k., * t. t. 0., 2 
k., k. 3 together, 2 k., 
t. t. o., 6 k.; repeat 
nine times from *; 
then t.t.0.,2k.,k.3 
together, 2 k., t. t.0., 
3k., 1 p., p. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t. 0., k. 2 togeth- 
er, t.t.0.,8k. 16th 
round.—Sl., 1 k., k. 
2 together, t. t. o., p. 
2 together, t. t. 0., 6 
p., * t. t. o., 1 p., p. 
83 together, 1 p., t. t: 
0., 7 p.; repeat nine 
times from +; then 
¥. t.0., I p., p. 3 to- 
gether, 1 p., t. t.0., 5 
p., p. 2 together, t. t. 
0., p. 2 together, t. t. 
o., 3k. 17th round. 
—SIl., 1 k., k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t.0.,2 p., 5 
k., * t. t.0., k. 3 to-« 


gether, t. t. 0., 9 k.; repeat nine times from +; 
then t. t. o., k. 3 together, t. t.0., 5k., 1 p., p 
2 together, t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3 k. 
18th round.—Sl., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 
2 together, t. t. o., 5 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3 
p., t. &. 0., p. 2 
t. t. 0.,3 p., t 


together, 113 p., p. 2 together, 
. 0., p. 2 together, 4 p., p. 2 to- 
19th 


gether, t. t. 0,, 2 p., 2 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 5k., t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 


111 p., k. 2 together, t. t. 0.,5k., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 2k., 1 p., 
gether, t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3k. 


p. 2 to- 
20th round.—SL, 1k., k. 2 to- 


gether, t. t. o., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 7 p., t. t.0., 
p. 2 together, 109 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 7 p., t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 2 p., 


p. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t, o., 3k. 


21st round.—Sl., 1 k., k. 


2 together, t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. o., 2 p., k. 2 together, t. t.0., 9 k., t. 
t. o., k. 2 together, 107 p., k. 2 together, t. t. o., 9 k., t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 


1 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 
2 together, t.t.0.,3k. 22d 
round.—Sl., 1 k., k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. 0., p. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t. 0., 4 p., t. t. 0., 3 p., 
p. 3 together, 3 p., t. t. o., 
3 p., > p. 2 together, t. t. o. ; 
repeat fifty-one times from 
*; then 4 p., t. t.0., 3 p., 
p. 3 together, 3 p., t. t. 0., 3 
p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 
2 together, t.t.0.,3k. 23d 
round.—Sl., 1 k., k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. o., k. 2 together, 
tt. 0., 905 8k. t t.0:,.2 
k., k. 3 together, 2 k., t. t. 
o., 3k., 1 p., p. 2 together, 
* t. t. o., k. 2 together; re- 
peat fifty times from »* ; 
then t. t.0., 2 p.,3k., t. t. 
o., 2 k., k. 3 together, 2 k., 
t. t.0., 3 k., 1 p., p. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. o., k. 2 together, 
t.t.0.,3k. 24th round.— 
SL. 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 
0., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 6 p., 
t. t. o., 1 p., p. 3 together, 
1 p., t. &. 0., 5 p., p. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. o., p. 2 together, 
t. t. 0 , 96 p., p. 2 together, 
t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t. o., 
6 p., t. t. o., 1 p., p. 3. to- 
gether, 1 p., t. t. o., 5 p., p. 
2 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. 0., 3 k. 25th 
round.—SL, 1 k., k. 2 
gether, t. t..o., k. 
t.t.o,2p.,5k. 
t. oO. 

t. 


2 together, 
t. t..0.; K. 
5k.,1p., 
t. o., k. 2 
together, t. t. 0., 96 p., p. 2 
together, t. t. 0., k. 2 togeth- 


3 together, t. 
p. 2 together, 
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Fig. 2.—Srection or CROCHET AND 
Worstep BrRAIp SUSPENDERS. 


er, t. t. 0., 2p.,5k.,t. t. o., k. 3 together, t. t. 0., 5 k., 1 p., p. 2 together, 
t. t. 0., k. 2 together, t. t. o., 3k." 26th round.—SI., 1 k., k. 2 together, 
t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 5 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3 p., t. t.0., p. 2 
together, 4°p., p. 2 together, t. t. o., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 96 p., p. 2 togeth- 


er, t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 5 p., p. 2 
together, t. t.0., 3 p., t. t. o., p. 2 together, 
4 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 
t.t.0.,3 k. 27th round.—Ssl., 1 k., k. 2 
together, t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 2 p., 
2 k., k. 2 together, t. t.0.,5k.,t. t.0., k. 
2 together, 2 k., 1 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 96 p., p. 2 together, 
t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 2 p., 2 k., k. 2 
together, t. t.0.,5 k., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 
2 k., 1 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., k. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t.0.,3k. 28th round.—SI,1k.,k. 
2 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3 
p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 7 p., t. t. 0., p. 2 
together, 2 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 to- 
gether, t. t.0., 3 p., * p. 3 together, 1 k.; 
repeat twenty-one times from >; then p. 3 
together, 2 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. o., 3 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 
7 p., t.t.0., p. 2 together, 2 p., p. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t. 0., p. 2 together, t. t.0.,3 k. 29th 
round.—SlI., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. o0., k. 
2 together, t. t. o., 2 p., k. 2 together, t. t. 
o., 9 k., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 1 p., p. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3 p., 
* 1 p.; on the next st. work 3 p.; to do 
this purl the first st., without dropping the 
st. from the left needle, however, then take 
up the horizontal vein below the st. just re- 
ferred to on the needle in the right hand, 
passing the needle through from back to 
front, draw through the thread of the st. be- 
fore referred to with the left needle from 
front to back as a loop, and purl the st. 
formed in this manner; knit the third st. © 
on the same st. on which the first st. was 
worked ; repeat twenty-one times from *; 
then 3 p., p. 2 together, t. t. o., k. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t. 0., 2 p., k. 2 together, t. t.0., 9 k., 
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t. t. o., k. 2 together, 1 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 
o., k. 2 together, t.t. 0., 3k. 80th round.— 
Sl., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0,, p. 2 together, 
t.to, 4p, t.t.o., 3p., p. 8 together, 3 p., 
t. t. 0., 3 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. 0., 8 p., * 1 k., p. 8 together 
(these 3 st. should be the st. worked on } st. in 
the preceding round), repeat twenty-one times 
from *, then 1 k., 2 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 
p. 2 together, t. t.0., 4 p., t. t.0., 3 p., p. 3 
together, 8 p., t. t. 0., 3 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 
o., p. 2 together, t. t.0.,3 k. 3lst round.— 
1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 
0, 2p,8k.,tto,2k,k.3 together, 
,t. t.0., 3 k., 1 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 
together, t. t. 0., 3 p., * on the next st. 8 
ese are worked as described in the 29th 
), 1 p., ropeat twenty-one times from +, 
3 p. on the next st., 2 p., p. 2 together, t. 
o., k. 2 together, t t.0., 2 p.,3 k., t.t.0., 
k., k. 3 together, 2 k., t. t.0., 3 k., I p., p. 
2 together, t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3 k. 
32d round.—SI., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 
2 together, t. t.0.,6 p., t. t.0., 1 p., p. 3 to- 
gether, 1 p., t. t. 0., 5 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 
p. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3 p., * p. 3 together, 1 
ok., repeat twenty-one times from *, then p. 3 
together, 2 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0., p. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. 0., 6 p., t. t. o., 1 p., p. 3 together, 
1 p., t. t. 0., 5 p., p. 2 together, t. t.0., p. 2 
_ together, t. t.0., 3 k. 33d round.—SL, 1 k., 
k. 2 together, t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 2 
p., 5 k., t. t.0., k. 3 together, t. t.0., 5 k., 1 
p-, p. 2 together, t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. o., 
3 p., * 1 p., on the-next st. 3 p. as in the 29th 
round, repeat twenty-one times from *, then 3 
p., p. 2 together, ¢. t. 0., k. 2 together, t. t. o., 
2 p.,5k., t. t.0., k. 3 together, t. t.0., 5 k., 
1 p., p. 2 together, t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 
3 KE Now knit 94 rounds, more regularly con- 
tinuing the foundation and the border. In the 
95th round (the 128th round counting from the 
beginning) work all the stitches of the founda- 
tion purled. From now on work the border for 
the upper edge in 26 rounds, to correspond with 
the border worked in the beginning. ‘Then cast 
off. For the border on the outer edge of the 
shawl, which is worked lengthwise, make a 
foundation, which should be sixteen inches lon- 
ger than the circumference of the shawl, and 
which should be divisible by 10, and on this 
work the lst round.—1 k., * t. t.0., 3 k., k. 
8 together, 8 k., t. t. o., 1 k., repeat from *. 
2d round.—All knit plain. Repeat these two 
rounds until the border is of the requisite width 
(twenty-four rounds in the original). 25th round. 
— Always alternately k. 2 together, t. t. o., final- 
ly 1 k. 26th round.—All knit plain. 27th 
round.—Like the 25th round; then cast off. 
On the under edge of the border work with 
double split zephyr worsted a netted edging of 
four rounds. ‘The first three ronnds are worked 
on a mesh seven-eighths of an inch in circum- 
ference, and in the first rounds the knots are 
worked on the foundation stitches. The fourth 
round is worked on a mesh an inch and a quar- 
ter in circumference. Sew the border on the 
shawl, stretch the latter on a board, in doing 
which care should be taken that the wrong side 
of the knitting is turned up, dampen it, and 
Jeave it on the board until dry. Fold the shawl 
three-cornered, and line the middle corner with 
a three-cornered piece of blue crépe de Chine, 
which is twenty-eight inches and seven-eighths 
long on the longest side (bias edge), and which 
is raveled out three-quarters of an inch wide on 
the straight sides. This lining is sewed to the 
knitting so that only the netted edging projects. 
Arrange the shawl so that the middle corner 
forms the middle of the front of the hood, gather 
it from the middle of the bias side to the begin- 
ning of the crépe lining, and set on the bows. 


Borders in Ghipure Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 3. 
See Ulustrations on page 100. 


Taesz borders may be worked with white or colored 
cotton or black silk. To work the borders first trans 
fer the outlines of the design figures to the foundation 
material, run the ontlines with cotton, and then stretch 
the bars of the open-work foundation with fine guipure 
cord, or coarse cotton, or silk th , a8 shown by the 
ustration ; for the border Fig. 3 work amall dots in 
satin stitch at the intersection points of the bara. Work 
the design figures in satin stitch and atralgbt half-polka 
stitch, button-hole stitch the borders on the outer edge, 
and cut away the material. 


Noodle-work Foundation Figures, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See I}ustrations on page 700. 


TwEsz foundation res may be worked with white 
or colored cotton, or else with dDlack silk, according to 
the purpose for which they are designed. The founda- 
tion figure of Fig. 1 is worked in chain stitch or tam- 
bour-work ; that of Fig. 2 is worked in straight satin 
etitch, and is edged with chain stitches. 


Plaited Cane and Crochet Worsted Bag. 
See illustration on page 700. 


we middle part of this bag, which is designed to 
hold worsted or yarn, consists of a plaiting of thin 
pieces of gray cane, which is partly covered in ac. (single 
crochet) with blue Saxony wool; the upper and lower 
of the bag are all crocheted with similar wool. 
patead of cane, woven woolen or silk cord may be 
used for the plaiting. To make the middle open-work 
ring take two strips of cane each forty-four inches and 
seven-eighths long, fold each of them double, and, be- 
ginnin the middle, plait them as shown by the il- 
ustration; care sho be taken that the loops and 
scallops become very even. Fasten the ends of the 
cane stri ogethes with gray cotton. At one side of 
the finished ring lay on a piece of cane one handred 
and eix inches and a half long, and cover it with five 
rounds crocheted, always goin forward, as follows: 
ist round.—Always alternately 1 ac. on one loop of the 
ring and at the same time on the piece of cane laid on 
anew, 11 ac. on the latter only. At the end of thie, as 
well as of every following round, always work several 
ec. up to the beginning of the next ronnd, observing 
the ce $d round.—Al] ways alternately 5 sc. on the 
middle 5 of the 11 st. (stitch) in the pr ing round, 7 
ac. on the next 7 st.: in working the former alwa 
sarround the cane, and in working the latter insert the 
needle back of the cane, so that at this point the cane 
ics above the st. 8d round.—A]ways surrounding the 
cane, work 1 sc. on each st. of the preceding round. 
4th round.—Like the 2d round. 5th round.—Alwa 
alternately 5 sc. on the 5 sc. worked on the cane in the 
preceding round, 7 sc. on the next 7 ac., working the 5 
ec. around the cane and the 7 ac. back of the cane; in 
doing this always form a scallop of the cane an inch 
and a half long above the latter st. as shown by the il- 
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Justration. Fasten the end of the cane carefully. Hav- 
ing also worked five such rounds at the other side of 
the open-work ring, crochet with the worsted only for 
the lower part (the bottom) of the nine rounds, al- 
ways going forward, as follows: lst round.—On the 
middle of every 5 at. of the Sth round work 3 dc. 
(double crochet), separated by 1 cb. (chain stitch), then 
always 7ch. 2d to 7th rounda—Like the 1st round; 
bat the dc. should always be worked on the 1 ch. be- 
tween the 3 dc. in the preceding round, and the cb. 
after every 3 dc. should be lessened b { et. in every 
round. 8th round.—Always 1 sc. on the ch. between 
every 3 dc. worked on 1 ch. of the preceding round, 
then always 16 ch. 9th round.—On each ch. acallop of 
the preceding round work 1 ec. Now darn the ch. 
scallops in pom de reprise as shown by the illustra- 
tion, and at the point of the bottom fasten sev 
grelots of croc ered wooden moulds. For the 
upper pert of the bag also crochet nine rounds, as fol- 
lows: lst to 6th rounda.—Like the Ist round of the 
bottom. 7th round.—-x 1 sc. on the next ch. between 
2 dc., 88 ch., 1 ec. each on the 17th and 18th of these 
ch. (counting from the end), 5 ch., with theese pass over 
5 ch., 2 ec. on the next 3 ch.,8 ch.; repeat from *, al- 
ways going forward. 8th round.—15 ac. on the middle 
10 st. of each ch. acallop; to do this work the first and 
last ec. on the first last of the 10 cb., and the re- 
maining sc. on the ch. 9th round.—6 de. separated 
each by 3 ch. and an interval of 1 st. on each scallop 
of the epee round, paying no attention, however, 
to the first and Jast 2 st. of each scallop. Through the 
outer scallops on each aide of the cane plaiting plait a 
strip of cane twent ht inches and seve hthe 
long each as shown by the illustration, minding io 
aoe around the cane strip of the 4th round. ish 
with ribbons and strings. 


Crochet and Mignardise Insertions, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Seo Iustratlons on page 700. 


Turse insertions are worked with twisted crochet 
cotton, No. 80. The insertion . 1 consists of two 
pieces of gimp, which are worked in short loops at one 
side and long loope at the other side, like the gimp 
shown by Fig. 6, page 620, H. "8 Bazar, No. 88, Vo 
V., joined by one ronnd of single crochet and chain 
stitches as shown by the illustration, and ed on 
both aides with one round of single crochet. For the 
insertion Fig. 3 work on both sides of a piece of 
mignardise three rounds of double crochet, siugle 
crochet, and chain stitches. 


Point Lace Handkerchief Border. 
See illustration on pege 700. 


To make this border transfer the lines of the design 
to linen or enameled cloth, and baste on the point lace 
braid; at the curves and intersection ints sew the 
braid together without passing the n e through the 
fonndaton: Then work the button-hole atitch bars 
and the wheels and lace stitches with cotton or me- 
dium-esized Overseam the border on the hand- 
kerchief, and edge it with woven picots. 


Knitted and Crochet Suspenders, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Seo illestrations on page 701. 


Fig. 1.—Kwirrep axp Croousr Sosrzwpers. These 
suspenders, of which Fig. 1 shows a full-sized section 
of the lower sty: are worked in a double layer with 
coarse white knitting cotton, and ornamented on the 
outer edges with crochet-work of red zephyr worst- 
oon Boe ee ore cn te ace oO ae is 
fully deec y Fig. 6, on e arper's ar, 
No- 20, Vol. IV.; we shall therefore ouly specify the 
number of stitches and rounds. The foundation con- 
sists of 10 st. (stitch), of which 20 st. are formed in the 
1st round by knitting 3 st.on each st. Then follow 17 
rounda, which are knitted like the description before 
mentioned. Widen 1 st. at the ning and end of 
the 3d round, but leave the num of stitches un- 
changed in the remaining rounds. After working 
these roands, in order to form the button-hole divide 
the stitches in halves, and work first with one half and 
then with the other half 30 rounds; then work with the 
stitches of both halves that are now joined 22 ds 
more, widening 1 st. each at the beginning and end of 
the oth and 33d rounds. Continue to work, without 
cheney the number of stitches, until the ders 
are of the requisite length. Knit the second button- 
hole tab to correapond with the first, but in dolng this 
narrow in a manner similar to the widening previously 
done. After finishing the knitted work Be the sus- 
penders with 1 round of sc. (single crochet) of red 
worsted, and work on both lengthwise edges, except- 
ing the button-hole tabs, small! scallops of red worsted, 
as follows: ist round.—Always alternately 8 sc., 6 ch. 
(chain stitch); with the latter pass over 8 st. of the 
preceding round. 2d round.—Always alternately 1 sc. 
on the middle of every 8 ac. of the preceding round, 
7 sc. on every ch. scallop of the same round. 

Fig. 2.—Croourt AND Worstsep Brain Susrenpers. 
These suspenders, of which Fig. 2 shows a full-sized 
section, are crocheted and run with red worsted braid 
one-fifth of an inch wide. They are worked lengthwise 
from the middle with coarse white knitting cotton. 
Make a foundation of 15 ch., pass over the last of these, 
work 2 sc. on the following 3 st., then 9ch.; with these 

ass over 9 st. of the foundation, 3 sc. on the followin 

foundation st. In connection with this now wor 
the ch. foundation in the length required for the whole 
suspenders, and, finally, form the second button-hole 
to correspond with the first. Then, going back on the 
foundation, work 1 round of sc., and on the first but- 
ton-hole work sc. also, in doing which widen the req- 
uisite number of stitches at the point in order to form 
the slope. Now follow 8 more sc. on the next 8 st. of 
the preceding round, then on the under veins of the 
foundation 1 sdc. (short double crochet) and 1 round 
of dc. (double crochet). Work 1 more adc., then work 
on the still free ch. foundation for the second button- 
bole as before, then work 1 more sdc. and 1 round of 
dc.; all the stitches are worked always on both up- 
per veins of.the stitches in the preceding round. All 
around this part work 1 more round of s¢., 1 round of 
dc., and 1 round of ec. ; the button-hole tabe, however, 
are worked of ec. only. Finally, run red worsted brai 
through the suspenders as shown by the illustration. 


Braid-work Garter. 
See illustration on page 701. 


Tats garter consists of a braid with tassels of red 
zephyr woreted. Take three strands of zephyr worst- 
ed, each of which consists of fourteen wo threads 
sixty inches and four-fifths long each. With the mid- 
dle part of these three s form a three-strand braid 
five inches and three-fifths long for the loop of the | Sada 
ter; the upper and under ends of the strands are thus 
left unnoticed for the present. Then lay all six ends 
pase i et by side, and of these form a six-strand braid 
ten inches and two-fifthslong. Finally, again separate 
the strands into three and three atrands; with these 
work two three-strand braide, and of the projecting 

ends form one tassel each. 





BEAN-PORRIDGE, HOT. 


‘“* FY EKIEL PRITCHARD, indeed !” exclaim- 
ed Margaret, drawing herself up to her full 
height, and letting a wrinkle of vexation form on 
her pretty forehead. ‘‘ The idea of that old wid- 
ower with grown children coming after me!” 

‘* You may turn up yoar nose at him now,” 
returned Aunt Sukey, with a deliberative air of 
wisdom particularly trying to Margaret's rather 
quick temper, and at the same time leisurely 
drawing a long thread through a triangular hole 
in one of her brother Hiram’s stockings, ‘‘ but 
when you have passed the first corner, and got 
on to the old maids’ list, you may be mighty glad 
to marry as likely a man as Zekiel Pritchard. 
You are going on twenty-five, Margaret, already ; 
and when I was young, a girl past that age was 


considered seedy. You can’t pick and choose 
much longer; and the time may come when 
you'll thank your stars for a husband that stands 
well with the community, is a good provider, 
pious, and stiddy.” 

‘*] don’t want a steady old man,” retorted 
Margaret, giving an energetic snap to a table- 
cloth she was folding down. 

‘*'Why Margaret!” exclaimed her aunt, with 
an accent of mild horror; ‘‘any body to hear 
you talk would think you preferred an intemper- 
ate man or a profane swearer.” —. 

‘* Drinking and swearing were not mentioned,” 
replied Margaret, with a laugh at her aunt's re- 
markable agility in skipping to conclusions. ‘‘ All 
I meant to say was that I don’t intend to take # 
man old enough to be my father just because he 
is steady. ‘There are steady young men in the 
world I much prefer. And then it looks out of 
place for Zekiel Pritchard, who was a family 
man as long ago as I can remember, to be cast- 
ing sheep’s-eyes at me. If he had come from a 
distance it would seem different; but only a year 
ago I was watching with his poor sick wife, and 
I shall never forget how he used to get up and 
go about in his stocking feet.” 

Mrs. Sukey Stepford’s sense of the ludicrous 
was not acute. Her mouth did not contract 
even into an intimation of a smile. She sat with 
eyes still bent upon the triangular hole in the 
toe of her brother Hiram's stocking, and said, 
quite seriously, 

‘It don't look well, Margaret, for you to be 
making fun of a good man like Zekiel Pritchard, 
and one who was so devoted to his wife in her 
last sickness, Of course a man can't mourn for- 
ever. Human nature won’t bear no such strain. 
It’s consistent with reason that he should get 
over his grief, and feel lonesome, and want to 
take another pardner. I’d have him wait the 
proper time, and not be in too big a hurry; for 
it ain't hardly decent to marry ag’in in three 
months, as Jim Bradley did. A man ought to 
show respect to the memory of a deceased com- 
panion; but I always think the more of him if 
he begins to look around pretty sharp within a 
year or two after his affliction.” 

‘*] don’t,” returned Margaret, spiritedly. ‘‘I'm 
like the girl I read about in the newspaper the 
other day, who said she didn’t want affections 
warmed over.” 

Margaret had finished folding down the clothes, 
and had packed them tightly in a big willow bas- 
ket. She stood leaning against the table, with a 
rich damask-rose bloom on her cheek. A pair 
of dark eyes shone out under curling lashes, and 
a delicious little pout around the corners of her 
mouth made her face altogether bewitching. 

‘“Well, you're so mighty pertickerler,” re- 
sponded her aunt, with a sigh, ‘‘ I shouldn't a bit 
wonder if you lived single after all. <A settled- 
down man like Zekiel Pritchard is worth a dozen 
of your skittish young fellers. He’s been through 
the mill, and knows how to treata woman. He's 
considerate and thoughtful about making work, 
and handy in case of sickness. Then Miss Pritch- 
ard left such a sight of nice things—crockery and 
bedding and silverware. I don't believe she ever 
used them much, for she wasn't no gre't hand 
for company, and her things were always kep’ as 
choice as gold. I guess any body that steps in 
there will tind every thing to her hand.” 

‘*T don’t want to marry Mrs. Pritchard’s 
things,” broke out Margaret, impatiently. ‘‘If 
ever I do marry, I shall Jook out for a man, and 
not for old spoons and feather-beds. Zekiel 
Pritchard would look better to come courting in 
his every-day clothes, as I have seen him a hun- 
dred times on top of a load of hay, or behind the 
plow, dressed in a tow frock and trowsers, and a 

lm-leaf hat. But this summer he has rented 
bis farm to make a business of getting a wife, 
and must go and dye his hair and whiskers, and 
dress himself up in a new suit of broadcloth, with 
a tall hat, and a gold watch-chain. ‘Io my eyes 
he looks as much out of character as a crow 
would in the feathers of a yellow-bird.” 

‘* It’s the nature of a widower to spruce up,” 
said Mrs. Stepford, speaking from the depths of 
profound knowledge. ‘‘ He puts the best foot 
forrard, and makes as good an impression as 
he can, just as naturally as a rooster crows; and 
for my part I don’t see a mite of harm in it.” 

‘* You seem so much in favor of Mr. Pritch- 
ard,” returned Margaret, rather saucily, ‘‘ [ think 
you had better take him yourself. Who knows, 
after all, Aunt Sukey, but he comes shining round 

ou?” 

i Margaret, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self ;” and Mrs. Stepford put on her dignity, 
with an angry flush saffusing her sallow chek. 
‘*You have no right.to ridicule a person of my 
age, and your own father’s sister; and you 
know well that when I laid Chester away in the 
burying-ground I made up my mind to remain a 
relick the rest of my life. 1 haven't ever thought 
of taking another pardner.” 

‘** But why shouldn’t you?” persisted Marga- 
ret. ‘If it's such a proper thing for a widower 
to marry again, why shouldn't it be the same 
for a widow? It's a poor rule that won't work 
both ways, auntie. And now I think of it, you 
would be just the wife for Mr. Pritchard—suit- 
able in age, and with a pretty penny of your 
own, and then you are a capital housekeeper. I 
do believe he’s been after you all along. The 
next time he calls I shall act as if he was your 
visitor, and keep out of the way. Go and put 
on your dress-cap, Aunt Sukey, with the purple 
bows. If I were vou I wouldn't wear thne da- 
guerreotype pin with Uncle Chester's likeness, 
but a pink neck-ribbon, which is becoming to 
your complexion. You are a real good-looking 
woman when yon are dressed up, and I don't 
wonder Zekiel Pritchard has taken a fancy.” 

‘*Margaret, you can be the provokingest creat- 
ure I ever saw ; and if you choose to insult me, it 
don't signify. I’m nothing and nobody ; but it is 
a shame for you to make light of serious things.” 
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**Oh, IT won't,” responded Margaret. with an 
exasperating air of penitence. ‘*I didn’t know 
it was serious. J wasn't aware things had gone 
sofar. If he should call this afternoon, auntie, 
I sha'n’t stand in vour light. I am going to sta 
here in the kitchen until nearly dark to coo 
bean-porridge for the men’s supper. Then 
there's a batch of bread to bake, and I may stir 
up a cake between whiles. I don't even intend 
to tuke time tochange my dress. This old calico 
is pretty well suiled,” and she drew it around her 
and looked at the back breadths, ‘‘and my hair 
is tousled; but never mind—J don’t expect to 
see any body. You, auntie, can go and fix vour- 
self up nice. Courting seems to have a deal to 
do with dry-goods; but for my part, if I found 
a man to my liking, I shouldn’t care what kind 
of a coat covered his back, or whether he was 
rich or poor.” 

Margaret's last speech cut Mrs. Stepford’s 
sensibilities to the quick. She rose in high 
dudgeon, and, gathering her mending into her 
apron, went loftily into her own bedroom and 
shut the door. But the words had fallen on 
other ears besides those they were intended to 
reach; and just as Margaret was swinging the 
crane round from the black throat of the chim- 
ney, preparatory to hanging the porridge-pot 
over the fire, she caught sight of a young tnan's 
face framed by a careless wreath of hop-vine, 
which embowered the window where he stood. 

There really seemed no reason why Margaret 
should blash vividly because Mark ‘Thorpe had 
overheard her foulish words, Mark was only a 
poor student, working his wav through college 
and the medical schools, who had hired out to 
her father for the summer months, in order to 
harden his muscles with farm Jabor and put a 
few much-needed dollars into his pocket. Mar- 
garet knew he was up by four every morning to 
study and write before the day’s work began. 
He had the manners of a true-hearted gentleman, 
always easy and pleasant, ready to pitch qunoits 
with the men, or whittle out wonderful boats for 
the boys, or walk a mile after a hard day's work 
to prescribe for an old woman’s ‘‘ rhenmatics.” 
He was so strong and healthy, everv thing he 
did seemed a pastime. If Margaret remembered 
that Mark ‘Thorpe was only her father’s hired 
hand, she did not forget that he was ax much at 
home in a lady's parlor as he was in the hay field. 
He had a rich tenor voice, well trained, and a 
temper like sunshine and bird music mixed in 
equal parts. 

The pail of drinking-water stood on a shelf 
near the window, and Mark was reaching through 
the open casement to secure a long-handled dip- 

which hung just above it. He had taken off 
is straw hat, and his light hair lay scattered 
about a broad forehead, untanned and white, al- 
though the rest of his face showed a manly 
brown. His mouth, under its fringe of golden 
mustache, and his eyes, large and blue, kepé 
mischievously smiling at Margaret, while the 
blush deepened on her cheek. 

‘*So you wouldn't mind, Miss Margaret, 
whether the man was rich or poor, if you could. 
find one to your liking. All I can say is that I 
wish he was about my size.” 

There was a little mockery in the tone to cov- 
er the serious meaning of the words; and then, 
after a long draught, while his eves still did good 
service watching Margaret's becoming confu- 
sion of face, Mark let the dipper plash into the 
water-pail, and went with his strong stride along 
down the meadow-path, singing a snatch of 
‘¢ Kathleen Mavourneen.” 

Margaret was voxed, because her ready tongue 
and quick wit had for once failed her; but a 
new feeling, vague and sweet, arose and over- 
powered all others. She stood leaning on the 
mantel-jam, with sparks from the fire snapping 
dangerously near the skirt of her dress, and was 
in this posture when Mrs. Stepford returned, with 
the daguerreotype bosom-pin conspicuously dis- 
played on a nice lace collar. She sailed through 
into the sitting-room without deigning to give 
her niece a word. Margaret sat down in a great 
splint-bottomed rocking-chair, and with her head 
resting against the fuded patchwork cushion, 
fell into a reverie. which was braided with the 
robin's song outside in the cherry-tree and the 
lingering cadence of Mark Thorpe’s voice as he 
marched away down the meadow-path. She 
was awakened by a hiss from the bubbling. por- 
ridge over the side of the pot into the hot em- 
bers, and at the same moment came a sharp rap 
upon the knocker of the front-door. By this 
latter sign Margaret knew that Zekiel Pritch- 
ard’s roan horse was hitched to the front-yard 
fence. 

Mrs. Stepford, slowly putting down her work, 

went and admitted the widower. He was a 
lean, wiry man, well seasoned by hard work and 
exposure to the weather. ‘There was a cast to 
his small gray eye, and he had the habit of rak- 
ing his jaw with his trown hand and coughing 
in a dry and husky fashion before getting ready 
to speak. Now he dropped his buff silk hand- 
kerchief into his hat, and deposited it under 
the chair where he was sitting, and allowed his 
eves to wander rather eagerly about the room. 
There was a little desultory talk between him 
and the widow abont the fine hay weather and 
last Sunday's sermon, and then Zekiel cautious- 
ly inquired after the folks. Mrs. Stepford knew 
well enough that fo/ks meant Marguret, but she 
answered heartlessly, quite away from the sub- 
ject. 
' ‘*Oh,” said she, ‘‘ Hiram is driving at the 
hay to beat all. There's a sight of grass down, 
and every nerve must be stretched to get it into 
the barn before another rain-storm.” 

The widower could not muster courage to 
inquire directly after the lady of his love. He 
was ill at ease; his eves roved from pluice to 
place; he crossed and uncrossed his logs, and 
fiddled nervously with his watch-chain ; but his 
senses were on the alert to detect some trace 
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of the person he was seeking. Presently there 
came through the window, mixed with the scent 
of Prince Albert roses, the wholesome, old-fash- 
ioned smell of bean-porridge, and Mr. Pritchard, 
sharpening his ears, thought he detected Marga- 
ret's light tread upon the kitchen floor. It was 
Zekiel’s habit to disguise his courting errand 
under some thin pretense of business with the 
men-folks, so he now said, rather hastilv, 

‘“*T called to-day, Mrs. Stepford, to take a 
peep at your brother Hiram’s new mowing-ma- 
chine. Iam thinking about buying one for my 
own place, and would like to see how it oper- 
ates.’ 


Whereupon he arose, quite forgetful of his 
hat, which rested peacefully underneath his 
chair, and started for the kitchen, although the 
front-door afforded more convenient means of 


Zekiel’s enterprise was rewarded bv the sight 
of Margaret, who, even in her messed calico, 
was the pleasantest object his eyes could rest on. 
He stopped just beyond the threshold, prepared 
to break the ice with care. Margaret’s back 
was still toyard him, but hearing Brother Pritch- 
ard's dry, chirruping cough, she faced about and 
said, ‘‘ How do you do?” rather languidly, holding 
out at the same time the long iron spoon in her 
hand, as if she expected him to give it a shake. 

‘“What a pleasant place this is!” observed 
Mr. Pritchard, lifting the tails of his obnoxious 
broadcloth, and sitting down unasked. Al- 
though the enamored widower showed flurries 
of embarrassment on the surface, he was of a 
slow, obstinate type. ‘‘I always feel more to 
home in the kitchen,” he added, complacently, 
‘‘than in any other part of the house.’ 

**When I am busy, and have a good many 
irons in the fire,” retorted Margaret, ‘‘I am not 
anxious to have the men-folks around.” 

Zekiel laughed as if he considered this tart 
little speech a delicious joke. 

‘* You needn’t feel afraid to have your kitchen 
seen any time of day, Miss Margaret,” said he, 
giving his chair an alarming hitch toward the 
young lady’s vicinity. ‘‘It’s as neat as a posy, 
and every body knows how you’ve got your name 
up for housekeeping.” 

‘*¥ don't care for the opinions of people who 
think women were made for nothing but to scrub 
and scour.” 

‘I’m not one of that kind,” Zekiel struck in, 
eagerly. ‘‘’Tain’t my wish, Margaret, that a 
woman should overdo and go beyond her 
strength. My idea of you is that you've got 
good judgment and first-rate common-sense.” 

‘*] am too obstinate and independent to ever 
try to come up to any body's idea of me,” re- 
torted Margaret, courageously, although, in truth, 
she was suffering from a panic of apprehension. 

‘‘You are not obstinate, Margaret.” Zekiel’s 
dry tones had acquired a ludicrously sentimental 
twang. 

‘““Oh yes, I am,” cried Margaret, feeling that 
something must be done to avert the crisis. ‘*I 
am dreadfully self-willed. Father says I take 
after grandmother Baker; and from all ac- 
counts, she made people stand round.” 

‘¢T'll run the risk, Margaret, and take all the 
chances, if I can take you.” And with that Ze- 
kiel made such a bold and startling manceuvre 
in the navigation of his rocking-chair that Mar- 
garet, to avoid closer proximity, sprang a little 
to one side, and the ladle slipping from her 
grasp, sent a wave of the boiling porridge over 
her right hand, at the same time liberally be- 
sprinkling the person of the widower. Margaret 
moaned with pain, and went stooping about the 
room half crazed by the terrible smart. Mrs. 
Stepford found Zekiel standing in the middle of 
the floor, the very picture of despair, and con- 
scious, as it would seem, that the spilling of the 
bean -porridge had irrevocably upset his own 
dish. He had sustained no bodily injury, but 
the courting clothes were hopelessly spotted. 
Aunt Sukey gave him a task which brought him 
to his senses. 

‘*Run ont into the hay field and call Mark 
Thorpe. He is more than half a doctor already, 
and dretful handy dressing cuts and burns. This 
is a bad scald, and I don’t feel like undertaking 
it myself, but I'll have all the things ready 
against he gets here.” 

Zekiel started off without his hat, forgetting 
entirely where he had left it, until the hot July 
sun falling straight on his bald crown brought a 
painful reminder. Mark, who was at work alone 
at the shady end of the field, judged from Mr. 
Pritchard’s plight the accident was worse than 
it was, and dropping his rake, set off toward the 
house on the keen run. His long legs soon out- 
distanced Zekiel’s short ones, and when, some 
minutes later, the widower stealthily entered the 
kitchen, he was startled by a suggestive tableau. 
Mrs. Stepford had gone up chamber to hunt for 
old linen, and there sat Margaret leaning back 
in a large chair, with signs of suffering still visi- 
ble upon her face. Mark knelt before her in his 
coarse working clothes, his shirt sleeves of gray 
flannel showing, and with a cotton handkerchief 
knotted about his neck. Beads of perspiration 
stood on his forehead, and there was a curious 
sort of trouble on his comely face. He had 
wrapped the scalded hand in cotton, and was 
adjusting bandages with the skill of an artist. 
In his heart he wished the operation might last 
forever, but it did come to an end; and still, 
with Margaret smiling faintly, he held the hurt 
hand in his, and, almost unconsciously, his other 
hand, large and brown, closed over Margaret's 
well one—a dimpled, warm, cozy little thing, 
that fluttered in his own like a scared bird. It 
Was an ecstatic moment, when all heaven seemed 
distilled into a drop of ineffable sweetness ; and 
silently, by that strange magnetism which draws 
two hearts together, Mark bent forward and 
pressed his lips to Margaret's. Zekiel saw it, 
and he saw that Margaret blushed and trembled, 
but did not draw away her hand. Bewildered, 


he slipped out, and stole around to the front eu- 
trance, by means of which he regained his hat, 
and took himself away, a wiser and sadder man. 
A fortnight nearly had passed, and Margaret’s 
hand was almost well. One warm afternoon, 
when doors and windows were all open to catch 
& wandering breeze, Mrs. Sukey Stepford came 
into the house with her things on, and as she sat 
down in the rocking-chair she heaved a sigh pro- 
found, but not utterly heart-broken. 
‘* What is the matter, auntie ?” inquired Mar- 
t. ‘‘ Have you got one of vour hot flashes ?” 
‘*No,” returned Mrs. Stepford, untying her 
bonnet stringa and fanning herself with her 


pocket-handkerchief, ‘‘ but I am quite overcome. 


What wonderful, unlooked-for things are all the 
time happening, and what a strange world this 
is, to be sure!” 

‘* Perhaps it is,” said Margaret; ‘‘ but it’s a 
dear, lovely world, and the best we know any 
thing about.” 

‘* When I went out of this house,” put in the 
widow, scarcely heeding her niece’s words, ‘‘ I 
had no more thought of changing my condition 
in life than I had of going to France. I had 
laid out to visit Chester's grave, for I was afraid 
the long spell of dry weather had killed the 
white rose bush I planted by the tombstone last 
summer. ‘There I sot meditating and reflect- 
ing—for nothing ever passed between Chester 
and me but what it’s pleasant to think over— 
and when I rose ap to come home, who should I 
see in the path before me but Zekiel Pritchard! 
After we had passed the time of day, I thought 
of course he would turn down toward his own 
house, but instead of that he asked me to take 
his arm, and as it was a warm afternoon I made 
no objection.” 

Here Mrs. Stepford paused a little and began 
fingering the fringes of her Canton crape shawl. 

‘*I supposed his attentions was out of sympa- 
thy,” she resumed, ‘‘ because we had both been 
to visit the grave of our deceased pardners ; and 
pretty soon the conversation turned on the lone- 
someness of a single lot. Well, Zekiel grew kind 
of cozy and confidential, and told me about his 
Irish help. It’s dreadful to think how good vict- 
uals is messed up and wasted in that house; and 
there she is using the best crockery every day, 
and the Lord only knows how much she steals. 
All of a sudden Zekiel said he thought we was 
fitted to make each other happy, and go down 
this vale of tears arm in arm, or something to 
that effect. I was so struck I don’t know what 
I said, but I s’pose I gave him the impression I 
meant yes.” 

Here Mrs. Stepford was quite overcome, and 
Margaret embraced her delightedly. 

‘* Didn’t I say he was after you, auntie?” she 
cried. ‘‘I shall like him ever so much as my 
uncle.” 

Margaret was in the milk-room when she 
heard her aunt go about singing, in a cracked 
soprand, 

“This is the way I long hav h 
Ane maoeriod use” I found if not.” 

A roguish smile still dimpled her face when 
she looked up and saw Mark's tall, broad-shoul- 
dered person filling the doorway. 

‘*Qb, Mark,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I have won- 
Aerful news for you. Aunt Sukey is engaged to 
Mr. Pritchard. Just think from what a fate 
that bean-porridge saved me!” 

Mark, with his eyes smiling, went forward 
and took Margaret's hand—the hurt one, which 
was strong enough now to wield the skimmer. 

‘* Margaret,” said he, ‘‘ would you think it 
worth while to take such a poor fellow as I am 
if he kept you waiting three years, and could 
give you nothing better even at the end of that 
time than bean-porridge ?” 

Margaret's answer made her lips and eyes 
eloquent, but was not translatable in words. If 
it failed to satisfy Mark Thorpe, he deserved his 
happiness much less than I think he did. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


wee right has an audience to insist upon 

the repetition of all the choicest portions 
ofa musical programme? Some outward mapi- 
festation of yee in the performance of an 
artist is usual, and not pre Labo, he But why 
should the good sense and politeness which, it 
is to be hoped, are characteristics of the ma- 
jority of individuals compos ae a respectable 
American audience be almost wholly lost when 
that audience is taken as awhole? We mean, 
lost as earn the matter of encores. Why 
should not courtesy be exercised, even when 
individuality is swallowed up in a crowd? It 
is certainly easy to discern whether musical 
performers are cordially willing to accede to a 
call to repeat, or whether, satisfied in the as- 
surance of having Pee their audience, they 
desire to be spared any extra exertions. It is 
simply rudé to insist yy receiving more than 
one has honestly paid for. At one of the recent 
Rubinstein matinées the gifted pianist played a 
march which delighted his hearers. Doubtless 
in this instance—though it is by no means al- 
ways the case when encores are called for—every 
individual in the house desired to hear it again. 
The audience clamored; five times Rubinstein 
was recalled to the stage, and five times he bow- 


ed and retired, evidently desirous that this ac-- 


knowledgment might suffice. His face showed 
plainly that he-was weary. He was to perform 
the next piece on the programme, as well as 
others. But apparently the audience cared for 
nothing but this special gratification, and insist- 
ed upon a repetition. So at length, to still the tu- 
mult, Rubinstein returned to the piano. Would 
similar persistent demands be considered polite 
in a private parlor? Certainly the wishes, the 
strength, and the en ments of a public artist 
should be considered by an audience. There 
are other points about encores worthy to be 
noted. Musical entertainments are generally 
quite long enough without them. ‘Sensible 
people, even those who are true lovers of ma- 
sic, prefer to Iiaten t the Pe omnance of the 
programme quietly, and find it fatiguing when 


the expected two-hours performance lengthens 
into three or four in consequence of encores. 





Madame Pauline Lucca is accomnanied in her 
present visit to this country by her father and 
mother. It has been asked by the curious why 
her husband is not also with her. It appears 
that the Baron von Rhaden is still in the Prus- 
sian army, and that in December next he will 
be entitled to a pension. We understand that 
his sensible wife approves of his remaining in 
the army until he can claim the pension, as there 
is no knowing what may ‘‘turn up,’’ and they 
may need the money! 





ponehine jacident often occur in the police 
courts of the city. A few days ago a woman, 
grossly intoxicated, was picked up in the streets, 
and taken to Jefferson Market and locked up. 
It was ascertained that both she and her hus- 
band were confirmed drunkards. They have 
two children, a girl aged ten and a boy aged 
eight years, who support them. The boy makes 
pen-wipers, and the little virl sells them in the 
evenings. The next morning the girl went to 
Jefferson Market, and going up to the bench, 
said, in pathetic tones, ‘‘ Judge, my mother is 
locked up, and I have no money to pay to get 
her out i this is all I have”’ (handing him a pen- 
wiper), “‘and if you take it, and let my mother 
out, I will bring you a bundle of wipers as soon 
as we, George and IJ, can afford them.'? The 
justice, touched by the appeal of the little one, 
took the wiper, gave her a bill with which to 
buy something to eat, and then discharyed the 
mother. With tears in her eyes, the little girl 
thanked him, and led her mother away. The 
mother of such a child should lead a better life. 





In a recent number of the Atheneum the fol- 
lowing authenticated spellings of the ‘ great 
poste > name are given: ‘‘Shakspere, Shaxper, 

haxsper, Saxpere, Shakespeare, Shacksper, 
See ee Schakespere, Schakespeire, Shakes” 
peyre, and Shacsper.”’ 





Forty-two thousand sermons are a great 
many; but it is said that John Wesley preached 
that number during his life. We fancy he could 
not have taken many summer vacations. 





There {s a little lesson in the following clip- 
ping from an exchange : 

‘** What a nuisance!’ exclaimed a gentleman 
at a concert, as a young fop in front of him kept 
talking in a loud voice to a lady at his side. 

‘* * Did you refer to me, Sir? threateningly de- 
manded the oe 

““*Oh no; I mean the musicians there, who 
keep up such a nolse with their instruments 
that I can’t hear your conversation,’ was the 
stinging reply.” 


It is wisely suggested that there should be one 
woman in every firm of architects. What for? 
Why, to see that there are in dwelling-houses 
pantries and closets and shelves and hooks 
enough, to besure. What mancowd understand 
the necessity of having plenty of convenient 
places in which to tuck away things? 





Mfeyerbeer is said to have composed the opera 
of ‘‘ L’ Africaine’’ with the hope and expectation 
that Pauline Lucca would fill the réle of Selika 
when it was first given tothe public. In this he 
was disappointed, for ‘‘L’Africaine’’ was first 
produced in Paris, and Lucca's services could 
not be obtained. In fac Meyerbeer never lived 
to see the realization of his dream of Pauline 
Lucca as Selika, but he left a codicil in his will 
that if Pauline Lucca was engaged to play Selika 
at the Opera-house in Berlin, ‘‘ L’Africaine”’ 
might be given in Germany and in the German 
language ; if not, he forbade its production; and 
she was the first to play it in German in Berlin. 
A warm friendship existed between the great 
composer and the young artiste. When in her 
eighteenth year she appeared as Valentine in the 
‘*‘ Huguenots,”’ which was performed at Prague. 
Meyerbeer heard so much about the young dra- 
matic singer that he went from Berlin expressly 
to witness her performance. He was so delight- 
ed that, after a certain duet, he sought from the 
menarcy an immediate introduction. When 
once behind the curtain, Meyerbeer, greatly to 
the astonishment of Pauline, who did not know 
hira, rushed up to her and kissed her vehement- 
ly on both cheeks, after which he thanked her 
most warmly for her portrayal of his ‘ most 
cherished creation.” 





It is the plan of the Swedish North Pole Ex- 
edition to winter on the northernmost isles of 
pitzbergen, whence, by the aid of reindeer 

sledges, an ice journey poleward will be at- 
tempted. The chief of the expedition is ac- 
companied by two physicians, a naturalist, an 
Italian naval officer, a first mate, two engineers, 
ten picked seamen, and four Lapps for at Haine 
the reindeer, from forty to fifty of which, wit 
3000 sacks of reindeer moss, and other neces- 
saries for an arctic winter, have bean transport- 
ed by steamer to the designated winter-quarters. 
Also a house for the use of the party in winter 
while at the Seven Isles. 





The Robert College, which was opened in 
Constantinople two years ago, has proved its 
success. At the second annual examination 
two hundred students were present, represent- 
ing sixteen distinct nationalities. On the clos- 
ing day addresses were delivered by the students 
in Turkish, French, Greek, Bulgarian, and En- 
glish. These orations were all original, and are 
said to have been marked by perspicacity of 
thought, correctness of expression, and eleva- 
tion of sentiment. The influence of Robert Col- 
lege will be powerful and wide-spread. Its pres- 
ident, Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, conceived the idea of 
its foundation, and many of our readers will re- 
member the earnest appeals he made in its be- 
half during his recent visit to this country. 





Doubtless it is too true that many ember 
are very inconsiderate and unjust toward those 
whom they employ. The life of many a poor 
sewing-girl is oppressed with difficulties which 
oe be lightened, or even removed ee 
if the ladies who supply her with work ‘would 
only take a little kindly interest in her, and pay 
a fair price for her labor. An exchange men- 
tions the case of a young seamstress who was 
engaged by a prosperous manufacturer to go to 
Staten Island, where his family resided, ‘‘for a 


month or so.’’ She was directed to the ferry, 
told where to land, and informed that his house 
was close by the landing. On landing as di- 
rected she found his house was nearly two miles 
distant, whither she wearily walked on a@ hot 
August day. She found her work was ripping 
old dresses and remaking. Sho remained two 
weeks in the family, and did work that wonld 
have cost thirty or forty dollars in any estab- 
lishment in the city. She was not paid ai Staten 
Island, but was obliged to call three or four 
times at the gentleman’s place of business in 
this ot before she received her pay, which was 
six dollars, minns ferriage and the cost of a 
stage ride from his house to the ferry. Com- 
ments are unnecessary on such facts. 


As a literary turiosity the following stanza is 
given, in which ‘‘e” is the only vowel used: 


‘Eve, Eden's Empresa, needs defended be: 
The serpent greets her when she seeks the tree. 
Serene she sees the speckled tempter creep: 
Gentle he seems—perverted schemer deep— 
Yet endlesa pretext ever fresh prefers; 
Perverts her senses, revele when whe errs, 
Sneers when she weeps, te, repents: she fell; 
Then, deep revenged, reseeks the nether hell !” 


And only ‘‘1’’ is used in these four lines: 


“Idling I eit in this mild twilight dim 
Whilst birds in wild swift vigils circling ekim; 
Light winds in sighing sink, till, riein bright, 
Night's virgin pilgrim swims in vivid light.” 





Jerome’s new picture, ‘The Fighting Gladia- 
tors,’’ is to be finished during the present sea- 
son. It is one of his best works, and will prob- 
ably be placed on exhibition in this city on its 
arrival here. It has been purchased, we under- 
stand, by Mr. A. T. Stewart for one bundréd 
thousand francs. 





Whatever the law may be upon the subject, it 
is a well-known and existing fact that our best 
steamers have not sufficient accommodations to 
float half their passengers in case of accidents 
which necessitate abandoning the steamer. 
Boats are objected to on account of the room 
they take up, and the rafts supplied are seldom 
propels constructed. Recent disasters should 
ead to new leyislation on this matter, or, at 
least, to a full understanding on the part of the 
public of what the owners of steamers ought to 
arrange for their safety. 





me 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mas. A. F. R.—The Plain-basque Sait pattern Sllus- 
trated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. IV., will suit you.—We do 
not reply by mail. 

A Poor Gint.—Make your velveteen with a jockey 
basque and simple over-skirt edged with cord. For 
the alpaca use the Loose Polonaise pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V. The blouse-waist is some- 
times called a sailor waist; the latter usually has a 
square collar, and if meant for children, is gathered by 
India rubber in the hem instead of by a belt. Braid 
your hair inanet. The apron is ueually put on with 
the belt of the dress skirt, but may have a separate 


belt. / 
Fan.—Any of the French scourers will clean your 
gloves and felt hat well. 


8. A. N.—Get a bronze cashmere suit. It is too 
early to speak positively about furs. It is indecorous 
to meet a gentleman by appointment, and a letter ask- 
ing you for such a rendezvous should be deemed an 
impertinence, and remain unanewered. A gentleman 
is not at liberty to call on a lady aninvited. 

Hartix.—The Josephine colffure now so much in 
vogue will suit you. Read articles to ‘ Ugly Girls” for 
hints about taking care of the hair. 

B. T., Va.—A cashmere princesse polonaise, with 
silk facings and silk skirt, worn with a soft felt hat 
of the same shade, will make a handsome traveling 
suit for you in October. Read New York Fashions 
for further hints. 

B.—A plain skirt, basque, and talma is all you can 
make of your twelve yards of plaid. <An illustration 
of the dress with ruffled back breadths and apron front 
was given a year ago in Bazar No. 45, Vol. IV. Bustles 
are worn with such dresses, and the costume does not 
look scant. There is no help, we fear, for your crow’t- 
feet. Read the articles to “Ugly Girls” in our back 
numbers. Get tamise cloth for your suit, and make 
with a loose polonaise, by pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 29, Vol V. 

Country Grt.—Your black suit does not need alter- 
ation. Make the gray delaine with a princesse polo- 
naise like that illustrated in Bazar No. 41, Vol. V., 
and trim with elk facings of a lighter shade. Get a 
velvet ribbon sash and one of gros grain—price $8 a 
yard. The narrow ecarfs are to be pinned In front. 
Jet Marguerites for ear-rings are in favor. Some of 
the fall bonnets to be worn until the holidays have 
soft crowns of black net. 

Rrapex.—For your black gros grain have a jockey 
basque and coat sleeves piped with black velvet. Trim 
the skirt with two rows of side pleatings faced with 
velvet, and have a Worth over-skirt velvet-faced around 
the edge. 

Mri.z.—As you are stout, kilt-pleated back hreadthe 
would suit you better than flounces from the waist 
down. Have an apron front of three gores and a 
jockey basque. Jet passementerie and fringe, or else 
side pleating piped with velvet, is the trimming. Dull 
Pompeian red, or salmon, or French blue neck-ties 
are becoming to brunettes. The new floriated garnet 
sets would suit you for jewelry. 

Brtu.—Over-skirts are not out of fashion, but some 
very styMsh dresses have merely aprons instead. A 
princesse polonaise suit like that illustrated in Bazar 
No. 41, Vol. V., is the model for a aatine drese, though 
satine in not worn here as mourning. Have a Dolman, 
like illustration in the same paper, for the wrap. 
The Pompadour coiffure is giving place to the high 
Grecian style worn by the Empress Josephine. This 
will supersede chatelaines and the roll above the fore- 
head. 

Luora.—A black French poplin, or a low-priced silk 
skirt, deeply flounced with side pleatings of cashmere, 
edged with bias silk an ineh wide, would be handsome 
with your black cashmere polonaise. 

Lorra.—Your samples did not reach us. Peacock 
blue ailk is a stylish contrast with gray. Black or 
white damask gauze would be stylish for an apron 
over your yellow silk, with plain black Chambéry 
gauze for the pleated flounces on the back breadths. 
Gauzes are more fashionable than tulle. Grenadine 
is cheaper, and has the same effect by gae-light. If 
you are fond of contrasts, chestnat brown, reddish- 
maroon, and the old-fashioned violet are now secn 
occasjonally with yellow shaclee. 
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: . . half of back breadth. Cut the front and back | basque and skirt of black faille, trimmed with ‘‘ How long ago is it?” demanded Mrs. Hun-|a vague terr 
Ladies’ Fall and Winter Suits, with the longest straight edge laid on the fold ‘lien material and fringe. Broad folds are set on ter. _ a = 
Fig. 1.—DovBee-BREASTED JACKET, Worx | of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces | the front with buttons to form a tablier; and the ‘Fourteen years, madame,” replied the gen- ** No, madam | 
Over-Skirt, aND WaLkinG Skint (WITH ! each like the pattern given for the side gores, and ' long back breadths of the skirt are draped so as_tleman. : the law would. | 
Cut Paper Pattern). This elegant Paris’ put the pattern together by the notches. The|to make a very bouffant panier. Looped sash! Ophelia gasped a sigh of relief. Surely the | tion of a divoreeyi 








costume, with which we furnish a cut paper pat- | skirt is trimmed on the bottom with a kilt pleat- | ends, trimmed with fringe, full on the left side. ‘wife was dead. able happiness 
tern, is made of sea blne cashmere, embroid- | ing twelve inches deep. Necklace of amber beads. Yellow rose in the| ‘‘ When did you: wife die?” continu | his in- | Ophelia. It is meg 
ered with braid of a lighter shade. The jacket Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. | hair. terlocutor. should not hate: 
is extremely piquant. ‘The favorite Worth} Extra for pleating, 444 yards. ——— ‘‘ Never, madame,” said M. De Ballisac. I could then har j 
over-skirt hangs plain in this figure, and has} Fig. 2.—Warkine Suir. This suit is of bronze Ophelia gave a low cry, and turned her face | it no doubt couuigg 
somewhat the aspect of a redingote. It may | camel’s-hair, richly embroidered, and trimmed PARIS GOSSIP.- away. dissolution of 1; 
be draped by tapes, as shown in the second | with guipurelace. The basque has a broad pleat- [From ovr Own CorresPronveEnt. } “Gracious Heavens!” shrieked the mother, | legal documeny 
illustration, so as to form a very bouffunt and | ed postilion in the back, with a fan bow above it. THOSE DREADFUL AMERIC ANS, exasperated beyond all self-control by the cymc- , union, owing 4% 


stylish panier. The under-skirt is of a con-| ‘The Worth over-skirt, which is shown here . al coolness of the avowal, ‘‘ you mean to tell me | d’uffatres the 
venient walking length, and is trimmed with a} draped, is the same as that of which a cut paper HAVE received a letter,” said Mrs. Hun- | that you were on the point of contracting & mock- | weeks, when it a 





kilt pleating. Sea blue crépe'de Chine hat, | pattern is given with Fig. 1. Bronze tulle hat, ter, looking fixedly at the baron, ‘‘ which | marriage with my daughter while you were al-|one. ‘There is jit 
with a gauze veil and ashes-of-rose feather. trimmed with a profusion of red roses and leaves. | hag surprised me. Before 1 enter into any de- | ready the legal husband of another woman!” course of a few dayy 
DESCRIPTION OF CUT ppp = scat ssa | aie 


PAPER PATTERN. (fii viitit jit Hah PAM NTL Th 
Tuis suit comprises HUTTE TTT TEE TSO GE TET MATA Hh | i HI 
three articles—dounble- — §})))))))))) Me RAE UAL EEE ETS ETT TTT WN HI WAY 
breasted jacket, Worth TNA | ATTY AE aia] VHT UT | (TT Wilh] AAT At 
over-skirt, and walking 
skirt. 

DovUBLE - BREASTED 
JACKET. —This pattern 
is in six pieces—tront, 
side backs, back, sleeve, 
pocket, and collar. ‘The 
parts arenotched to pre- 
vent mistakes in put- 
tingtogether. The per- 
forations show where to =| ||) Bit HT WH TT : 
Wste the seams on the ny ly Pe 
shoulders and under the Yt | | \ 
arms, to take up the NIH SHAPER EET Td ‘i 
darts, to turn back for ALT TURAN TTU EECA THET TdT TALE EULA A EUAGHATTT THAT | 
the lapels, to roll the Hi 1H a | | * at AAT 
collar, to place the = [))))) 0 feed siete tS 
pockets, to sewon the $j ///))) ! HHH } | WT Hit : 
buttons, and to cut the WEE TTT AT EAE HH He ee eam, | ||| || POSH i iiceccceeeen awesome)! 1/11) 1 11111111) Ubi | EES SAY tt || 
button-holes, and the | Pat : — iy aes Hi] UL oS mei!" 
size and shape of the 
under part of the sleeve. 
Cut all the parts length- 
wise of the goods. Cu- 
the collar with the midt 
dle laid on the edge of 
goods. Place the seam 
at the corresponding 
seam in the middle of 
the back, and hold the 
collar toward yon when ) 
sewing it on, with the tht THT RSE ; TRIS SU EN aa: WN BRET Sh Ses ~ : 
front edge of the collar tuiint! HAH |) | 28 See eee Mike GA TINS 8 WRN \ ANSE ONO RC SOU iii 
placed even with the th | Age Si = 2 ma ae Ea We TREN SRE. eS SSS fi 
notch in front, after 
sewing the \/V. This 
garment is fitted loose- 
ly with one dart on each 
side of the front, side 
backs, and a middle 
back seam, which is 
left open below the 
waist line. ‘The jacket 
is double-breasted, be- 
ing cut with an extra 
width on each side of 
the front. The right 
front overlaps the left. 
Three buttons and but- 
ton-holes close the front 
at the left side, and op- 
posite these is n second 
row corresponding to 
them. The back of the 
neck is finished by a scan 3 
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collar of the material, fight SSeS 
and the front is turned [f-S& ws SSS =< 
over to form lapels. SS 
The coat sleeve is left 
open on the outside 
seam to the notch. Sew 


the sleeve plain in the 


armhole, holding the Go5¢/=e= = : pe 3 “ae Pe ei 4 5 Zin aces TAN 

sleeve toward you when SRR — — eGR AD: Hf PERE he oS ie ae TANGA AR A 
sewing itin, Placethe 27a se- ee acs ze elie eR ee iy Fy RENAN NS BUN TSS erat 
top of the pocket even 7 Yeager ate i ER aaa See SE HRN yA YA WMT Sas 
with the perforations <% Oi TE ABBE BE ig. RS sigs FO ee se ey ee ! iy MULAN 1/41 Ji WA ity 


on the skirt part be- 
tween the seam under 
the arm and the dart. 
An outlet of an inch is 
allowed for the seams 
on the shoulders and 
under the arms, and a 
quarter of an inch for 
all others. 

Quantity of material, 
27 inches wide, 3%, 
vards. 

Number of buttons, 6. 

Worth OVER- 


Sxret. —This pattern is . 
in two pieces—front and , LADIES’ FALL . 


back. Only half Bs Fig. 1.—DouUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, WoRTH OVER-SKIRT (NOT DRAPED), Fig. 2.—Watvkine Suit, wita Worta Fig. 8.—CarriacE Dress. 
pattern 1s given. e AND WaLkine Skirt (WITH CuT Paper PATTery). OvER-SKIRT (DRAPED). 


pattern is notched to : m 
prevent mistakes in put- (Cut Paper Patterns of Fig. 1, Doubdle-breasted Jacket, Worth Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt, in Nine S 


ting it together. ‘This 

garment is cut with four straight breadths. It Fig. 8.—Carriace Dress. This suit con- 
is open in front, and has a seam in the middle | sists of a basque, long over-skirt, and demi- 
of the back. The front breadth is laid in three trained skirt of olive green cashmere, trimmed 
side pleats turning toward the back. The back with bias folds of silk and silk fringe of a lighter 
breadths are gathered, and sewed to the belt. shade. Olive green silk hat, with bands of vel- 
The front is ornamented on each side with four , vet and ribbon of a lighter shade, blue feathers 
large buttons. The sides are shortened by four | and bright flowers. 
side pleats turning upwatd, as the perforations' Fig. 4.—Hovuse Dress. Skirt and basque- 
denote on the back edge of the front breadth. | polonaise of claret gros grain, trimmed with 
Sew a tape, about twelve inches long, at the | pleatings of the material and fringe. The heart- 
seam on the under side of the pleats, and tie in | shaped corsage opens low over a lace chemisette. 
the back to form the panier, as shown by Fig. Fig. 5.—Visitinc Dress. This rich suit 
2 in the illustration; or, if preferred, the skirt | consists of a basque, over-skirt, and skirt of 





tails on the extraordinary nature of the informa- ‘6 Quelle horreur !” exclaimed the baron, who | been signed, and a 
tion it contains I should Tike to ask you one | had sufficiently recovered the shock of discovery ' marriage. I hope’ 
question, Monsieur De Ballisac. Were you ever | to assume the réle becoming him in the present | trust me to arrangéa 
married ?” crisis. ‘‘Madame, if any one has told you [| her honor, and seer 

This was a stand-and-deliver which completely | contemplated sach an infamous act of treason | any trouble or diffu 
threw the baron off his guard. He turned as | toward my adored Ophelia, he has basely ca-| The last words 
white as his perfumed handkerchief, and was | lumniated me!” who stood, like a¢ 
utterly incapacitated from answering one word. ‘‘Then, in mercy’s name, explain yourself, | stunned by all that 
Mrs. Hunter repeated her question. There was | monsieur,” said Mrs. Hunter, who began to think | The whole thing »' 
another pause, while Ophelia looked, with her the man must be out of his right mind. ‘‘If | French novel: vet, 
poor heart in her eyes, hungry, despairing, yet | vour wife has never died, how could you think | deal of experience i 
ready to grasp at any straw wherewith to save | of marrying another ?” could not recall an 
her own hopes and her lover's honor. When; ‘‘She would have been dead by the time E/ the attitnde of he 
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can hang perfectly straight, as in Fig. 1. | black velvet, ttimmed with black silk pleatings | at length M. De Ballisac grasped the necessary | should have married your daughter,” replicd the | fiancée in this com 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 434 , and piping and wide black fringe. Black vel- | strength to speak, he said, ‘‘ Yes, madame, I have | baron, unabashed. confused to speculi 
yards. — ‘vet and silk bonnet, with bright figwers and | been married,” as coolly as if the fact were no! This was too much for Mrs. Hunter. Clearly | Frenchman countin 


‘ . ° | ° ° e ° 
Watxkise Sxirt.—This pattern is in four blue curled feathers. more startling than that of his having smoked his ‘ he was mad. ‘‘Do vou mean to say that vou | source within 


: . ae : Si 
pieces—half of front gore, two side gores, and = Fig. 6.—Recrption Dress, Low - necked | usual cigar. would have done away with her?” she asked, | which he q 





Vu 


pg her indigna- | ter, her acceptance of him when he had obtained | however, that it was soon eat, drink, and be 
it as a matter of course, were too bewildering for 
any words to express, had she been able to articu- 
‘Lhe story, indeed, sounds so like an 
invention that if the writer had not been person- 
ally acquainted with the heroine, and known 
with her own knowledge that the narrative is, in 
all its details, authentic, she would not dare ask 


have done so, but | 
fettling the ques- | 
fad the unspeak- 

fattianced of Mille. 

fe that this letter 

{few days hence. 
f the accusations | you to credit it. 
ig you a deed of | 
page and all the! 
fmy approaching 
less of my homme 


late them. 


Hunter and the baron. 
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The explanation which followed may be better 
given in a short résumé than in the lengthy and 
excited conversation which ensued between Mrs. 
The man haddeen mar- 
ped on for several | ried fourteen years previously, and, as he al- 
ye been settled in | leged, his wife had never died. 
wever, that in the | of good birth, and had brought him a handsome 
peoment will have | fortune, which he very soon disposed of to his 
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forse Dress. 


Fig. 5.—Visitinc Dress. 
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| bodied in this step, that she promised to give | 
him all the assistance in her power toward the 
attainment of his laudable ends. The lady who 
plays this interesting part in the narrative is that 
Madame De Maléry to whom Madame De Rusen- | 
ville introduced Mrs. Hunter and Ophelia as the | 
baron’s best friend, and at his particular desire. 
The heiress’s fortune had been so hugely exag- 
gerated, not merely what she had already in her 


was, it certainly did. 
sorry. His ill-gotten gains went the way of all 
money in his hands. Debts accumulated, cred- 
itors dunned him. He became a bankrupt to be 
rid of the worry of it all; and then starting on 
a new line, he betook himself to a boarding- 
house, where his assumed title was sure to gain 
him a certain amount of consideration, and 
where he might fall in with good luck in some_ 
shape or other. Shortly after he had taken up 
his abode in the boarding-house where it was 
Ophelia’s fate to meet him Madame De Balli- 
suc’s mother died, leaving her daughter a small 
allowance, which she took care to secure in such 
a way as to prevent its being seized by her hus- | aiding her cast-off husband to secure the prize, 
band. A separation de corps et de biens had al- | on the condition that she was to have a reason- 
'ready been legally drawn out between the hus-| able share in it herself. It sounds incredible that 


her later on the event of her mother’s death—a 
happy contingency known among French mar- 
riage contractors as espérances—that Madame | 


its grant. 
De Maléry was most affectionately zealous in 
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Fig. 6.—ReceErtTion Dress. 


ebers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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had a good 
iterature, she 
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a legal re- 
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own entire satisfaction. 















for. 


ity had passed. 


The result was that 
she, having nothing to live on at home, went 
back to her mother; the baron readily consent- 
ing to part with her, sure of being able to live 
by his wits when he had only himself to provide 
He found the experiment less easy after a 
short trial than he had anticipated. His friends, 
whose name was legion in the palmy days when 
he was spending madame's dot on petits soupers 
and petits diners, gave him the cold shoulder 
when he had borrowed money from a few of the 
softest-hearted of them. Then he took to gam- 
bling. This answered for a time: he was lucky, 
and once more society smiled on him. 
not the society in which his years of respectabil- 
Bat what did that matter ? 
Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we 
die! was the jolly baron’s motto. 


It was 


He found, 


band and wife on the grounds of incompatibility | the parties engaged should not have been afraid | Yellow was a favorite 
of temper on both sides, graver delinquencies | to venture on the bold step of bringing the new | old masters. 


his wife became again comparatively well off, he | tion; but the whole story is incredible. | 


not to be duped twice. She refused to have any 
thing to say to her quondam lord and master, | any gaps in my own knowledge of the circum- 
beyond receiving an official visit from him at | stances with a view to heightening the effect ; 
the New-Year, should he choose to pay his re- | but my object is to tell a plain, unvarnished tale. | might be given. 
spects to her like any other gentleman. When|I may say, therefore, that I never ascertained 

the idea of mending his shattered fortunes by a 
second marriage oecurred to the self-made baron, | contemplated between a French subject and a 
he wrote to his former wife and consulted her in| German, forthe wife was German and a Prot- 
a friendly way about it, asking her advice, and, | estant. A lady who was acquainted with the 
if necessary, her co-operation. } 
so touched by the proof of lingering tenderness, | that the make-believe baron was a Belgian, and | yellow. 
or flattered by the homage to her judgment em- | that this accounted for the divorce plan. 


of colors. 


frankly admitted by the offender himself. When’ creasing almost to certainty the risk of detec- | and green, yellow and red, etc. 


405 





He could not have been 
_a bona fide French subject, at any rate, for 
divorce does not exist in France: the nearest 
approach to it is the séparation de corps et de 
biens above alluded to; 
the parties from personal bondage and all mu- 
tual claims in money-matters, does not em- 
power them to marry again. There is no doubt 
that the divorce was in process of being ob- 
own right, but vast sums that were to come to’ tained, and that the former wife had been very 
diligent in getting up the necessary amount of 
grievances against the gentleman to facilitate 
The secrecy which was desirable 
they both preserved with great care, Madame 
De Rusenville lending her intelligent assistance 


in many ways, and turning to good aecount the 
total ignorance of Mrs, 


but this, while freeing 


Hunter concerning the 
laws and manners of 
the country, and feed- 
ing Ophelia's unsuspect- 
ing affection for the 
scoundrel who was lur- 
ing her into the dis- 
graceful marriage by 
every art in her power. 
That her share in the 
affair was no unimpor- 
tant one has been al- 
ready surmised, but you 
have probably no idea 
of its rea] extent, or of 
the paramount interest 
that estimable lady felt 
in the success of the 
scheme. Comet, 





YELLOW. 


ELLOW has been 
for many years 
greatly and most un- 
justly despised. It is 
one of the finest of col- 
ors, with many exqui- 
sitely beautiful shades, 
and only when too pure 
is it unmanageable. 
The cold, pale prim- 
rose, that shines like a 
light in the hedge-rows, 
may be massed about 
a young face with im- 
punity. The dandelion 
must be used only in 
single vivid spots of 
flame. An older face 
must be more gently 
dealt with, by a brown- 
ish-yellow. The bru- 
nette may wear a green- 
hesvetil and be all the 
tter for it. Only pure 
chrome or mustard-col- 
or is intolerable by day ; 
and even that by gas or 
candle light is so much 
softened and paled that 
it becomes perfectly 
permissible in a dress. 
Orange, however, in 
large masses should be 


generally avoided, ex- 


cept in soft, dull mate- 
rials. 

Yellows of some 
shades are the most 
suitable of all colors to 
place near the face, so 
good is the effect on the 
complexion; they make 
the skin look fairer than 
it really is, and, of 
course, enhance the 
blues and pinks. What 
ie called buff, a some- 
what dull, tawny, or 
warm yellow, is one of 
these. We all know 
how beautiful is the ef- 
fect of yellow hair when 
it occurs, which is not 
often, certainly; and 
how finely a bit of this 
color lightens and vivi- 
fies a picture. I have 
in my mind at this mo- 
ment two instances of 
this—the flowing hair 
of the Magdalen at the 
foot of the cross, in one 
of Rubens’s paintings in 
the Antwerp Gallery ; 
and that of a figure in 
a picture by John Bel- 
lini, a wondrous work 
at Venice. The girl's 
hair is golden, with a 
ripple in it, and her 
eyes are large, haunt- 
ing, pellucid brown. 
cyjor with most of the 


| | Many early painters reproduce 
being alleged on that of M. De Ballisac, and | wife into close contact with the old one, thus in- | again and again pet draperies of shot yellow 


Paul Vero- 


If I | nese has a penchant for a certain yellow shot 
tried to make friends with her; but the lady was | were writing a sensational adventure it would | with pink, which is extremely beautiful. 


Ru- 


be very easy to embroider the facts, and fill up | bens often puts in a mass of deep yellow in a 
curtain or garment in his pictures with singu- 
larly good effect; and many other instances 
Vandyck is fond of a rich 
shade, almost the color of ale, which seems to 
how it was that the divorce came to be seriously | go well with every thing. 

|” Yellow also goes pleasantly with a number 
A pale, dull blue is one; but pure 
blue and pure yellow are very harsh together. 
She was either | Hunter family told me soon after the occurrence , Plum, salmon, maroon, sage, also mix well with 
Primrose tint may be carefully min- 
If he | gled with pale rose; but the more vivid a color 
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ia, the more care is needed in mixing it with 
others without a jar. One out of two colors should 
always be dull and not too pure ; this is not gen- 
erally known, or it is forgotten, and the result 
is the coarse and vulgar contrasts that we sce 
around us. Ambers of all shades are exceed- 
ingly good and becoming. 








ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER. 


Tar genial sunshine floods the pale blue sky, 
The sullen river wakes to glint and flash, 
The low winds whisper, toesing merrily 
The ecarlet tassels of the mountain ash; 
The lingering roees, pale and faint and sweet, 
Smile, opening to the warmth their fragrant breasts, 
And ‘mid the dead leaves nestling ‘neath the feet 
The violets peep to light from sheltered neste. 


Each mighty tree October's signet bears, 

Gleaming in hues of crimson, gold, and brown, 
As some barbaric monarch, dying, wears ‘ 

His richest robes and dons his brightest crown. 
A eoft sad loveliness, a perfume rare, 

Seems round the Autumn's parting hours to oling ; 
A strange enchantment fills the brooding air, 

As through a dirge triamphant hope may ring. 


So, in some lives, we watch with reverent love, 
After long trials borne, long sorrows past, 
A hushed tranquillity awakes, to prove 
Patience has wronght her perfect work at last. 
But once, to glad the hot world’s restless strife, 
Comes childhood's April, youth's impassioned June ; 
The sweet serenity of waning life, 
St. Martin's Summer, is ite dearest boon. 


(Continued re No. 41, page 676.) 
TO THE BITTER END. 
Br Miss BRADDON, 


Avctnon or “Tur Lovess or Arpgn,” “Lavy Atcn- 
Ley’s Seoret,” Ko. 





CHAPTER XXV.—( Continued. ) 
MRS. HARCROSS AT HOME. 


WaLGRAVE-Harcross came in almost imme- 
diately upon the reconciliation of the cousins, and 
flung himself into a chair with a suppressed yawn. 

‘* Not begun to dress, Augusta?” he said, in a 
surprised tone. ‘‘ Weston must have been un- 
commonly interesting. Are you aware it's sev- 
en o'clock? I never yet knew you to dress un- 
der an hour; and in all my caloulations I gen- 
erally allow you something more like two.” 

‘I'll say good-by,” said Weston. ‘I don't 
think I've been an obstacle to the toilette, have 
I, Augusta? You rarely stand on ceremony 
with me.” 

**Not at all. I don’t think I shall go out to- 
night.” 

‘* Not to ‘ dear Lady Basingstoke’s,’ Augusta ? 
T thought you and she adored each other.’’ 

‘*T would rather disappoint any one than Ju- 
lia Basingstoke,” replied Mrs. Harcross; ‘‘ but I 
have an intolerable headache. Jon’t stand star- 
ing at me in that pitying way, Weston. [ only 
want a little rest. You can go to the dinner 
without me, Hubert. I know Julia is very anx- 
ious to have you there.” 

Weston shook hands and departed, curious 
and thoughtful. ‘‘‘There’s something queer 
about that picture,” he said to himself, as -he 
walked Charing Crossward, ‘‘and [ wouldn’t 
give very mach for Mr. Narcross’s domestic fe- 
licity this evening. Yet it can hardly be jeal- 
ousy—of a woman who died thirty years ago— 
unless that portrait in his chambers is an acci- 
dental] likeness of some one he has cared about. 
Perhaps that is Augusta’s suspicion. Yet, if 
that were the notion, why should she be so 
strangely affected at finding out the history of 
the poe It’s a queer business altogether ; 
but I'm very glad I came across that engraving 
at Tombs's; it may serve me as a fulcrum.” 

‘¢ I’m sorrv you can't go tothe dinner, ” said Mr. 
Harcross, with his eyes half closed. He would 
sleep for ten minutes or so at will, and arise 
from such brief slumber like an intellectual giant 
refreshed. ‘‘ Was the herd larger than usual, 
and more than usually oppressive ?” 

**T have had rather a fatiguing afternoon, and 
as you can never give me any assistance—” 

‘‘ My dear Augusta, were I the idlest man in 
the world, I should shirk that kind of thing. I 
have not the knack of seeming enchanted to see 
a host of uninteresting people. I rather like a 
good ponderous dinner—people brighten won- 
derfully amidst the clatter of knives and forks 
and the popping of Champagne corks; and if one 
has a good cook, as we happily have, one sees 
one’s friends at their best under those genial in- 
fluences. But an afternoon party—a crowd of 
meanderers circulating inanely, buzzing like so 
many gadflies, a little music, a little literature, 
a little science, a little religion, a little scandal, 
all going on at once in the most distracting man- 
ner—upon my word, fashionable woman must be 
a devoted creature if she can stand that kind of 
thing. But had I been ever so willing, 1 could 
not have been at home this afternoon; we had 
a field-day in the conrmittee-room.” 

Augusta was standing by the open window, 
pale as her muslin dress. Should she talk to him 
now, or wait till he returned from the dinner ? 
That which she had to say to him was of an agi- 
tating nature; she, who was ordinarily so serene 
and emotionless a creature, felt that she might 
hardly be mistress of herself when once that sub- 
ject was broached between those two. Would it 
not be best to wait till night, when there would 
be no hazard of a servant coming in suddenly 
while they were talking? She looked across at 
tho clock on the chimney-piece—a quarter past 
seven; and at eight o'clock Mr. Harcross was 
due at ber dear friend Lady Basingstoke's. She 
had promised her dear Julia that she should 
come, and she knew that her dear Julia relied- 


| quarters of an hour. 
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upon him as the intellectual Samson who was to 
sustain the weight of a somewhat heavy banquet, 
for dear Julia’s guests were exalted, but dull. 
If they were both absent, people might talk—in- 
deed, if even one were wanting, people might 
talk, since she herself had been seen that after- 
noou in all her accustomed brilliancy. Mrs. 
Harcross shivered at the thought that her dear 
friends might lay their heads together, as the 
phrase goes, and speculate about her—might 
even conjecture that she and her husband had 
quarreled. ‘She knew that was the general opin- 
ion when a wife, from any unexplained cause, 
failed to come up to time. 

‘*T havea distracting headache, Hubert,” she 
said, ‘‘ but perhaps I had better go with you. I 
know dear Julia depends upon us.” 

‘Very well, my dear,” murmured Mr. Har- 
cross, without opening his eyes; ‘‘go by all 
means, if you really think you can dress in three- 
Or couldn't you wear that 
peach-colored and white thing you haveon? It’s 
uncommonly pretty.” 

Mrs. Harcross looked down at her mauve silk 
train and India muslin over-skirt with a con- 
temptuous shrug. ; 

‘*] wonder you can epee any thing so ab- 
surd, Hubert, when 1 have been seen in this dress 
by at least a hundred people this very afternoon, 
Julia Basingstoke among them.” 

‘‘ In that case you had better make haste. I 
can dress in twenty minutes.” 

Mrs. Harcross took the engraving from the 
table where she had thrown it, rolled it up care- 
fuily, and carried it away to her dressing-room, 
where she locked it up in one of her private 
drawers before she rang for Tullion, her maid. 
At five minutes before eight she came down 
stairs in her evening splendor, radiant in pearl 
gray satin and airy tulle, with great bunches of 
crimson azaleas gleaming amidst the cloudy 
draperies, and a coronet of azaleas and diamonds 
on her dark hair. If there were any glory in 
being the husband of one of the handsomest 
women in London, Mr. Harcross certainly ep- 
joyed that distinction. 

But there was no elation in his countenance 
to-night as he stood at the foot of the stairs and 
calmly surveyed the splendid figure descending 
toward him. If his wife’s splendor and beauty 
evoked any feeling in his mind, it was wonder— 
wonder that any human creature of average in- 
telligence could be satisfied with a life so empty 
—this perpetual shifting of gorgeous raiment, 
this house which was never a home. 

Mrs. Harcross had usually plenty to say for 
herself, in a certain commonplace way; but to- 
night she was silent, though the drive to the Ty- 
burnian district, where the widowed Lady Ba- 
singstoke had set up her tent, was rather a long 
one. Mr. Harcross was tired, and leaned back 
in the carriage, witbout-any disturbing consider- 
ations about his ‘‘ back hair,” and closed his eyes. 
He was not offended by -his wife's silence, nor 
did it inspire him with those vague apprehen- 
sions which some men are apt to feel under such 
circumstances—a foreboding of curtain-lectures 
to come. He concluded that ‘‘ the herd” had 
been troublesome, and this particular Wednes- 
day afternoon a fuilure. 

The evening at Lady Basingstoke’s was as 
other evenings. Mr. Harcross talked a good 
dea], and talked well. In the brief pauses of 
his life, between the day’s labor and the even- 
ing’s pleasure, a man may reflect upon the emp- 
tiness of this kind of existence, and tell himself 
that it is all vanity; but once in the ring, with 
all the light and sweetness of society around him, 
his spirits are apt to rise. The intoxication is 


not of the highest, perhaps, but pleasant enough . 


while it lasts. Nobody at Lady Basingstoke’s 
could have supposed that Mr. Harcross was tired 
of life. 

Dear Julia thanked her dear Augusta with 
effusion at parting. 

‘‘So good of you to come. I never saw Sir 
Thomas Heavitree so agreeable; he and Mr. 
Harcross seem to get on so well together. It 
was quite a relief to see him so much amused.” 

‘*I'm very glad we were able to come, Julia. 
Hubert had a committee before the Lords to- 
day. I was half afraid he would be too much 
exhausted to dine out.” 

‘* But he is so wonderfully clever, and takes 
every thing so coolly. I should fancy he could 
hardly know what fatigue means. But you are 
not looking well to-night, Augusta. 1 observed 
itatdinner. I never saw you so pale.” 

‘‘T dare say it’s the color of my dress—rather 
an old color, isn't it? * I told Bouffante so, but 
she insisted upon my having it.” 

‘* Your dress is lovely, dear, as it always is. 
But you really are not looking well.” 

With these and many other expressions of 
sympathy the friends parted, and Mrs. Harcross 
went off, with Hubert in her wake, feeling toler- 
ably satisfied with. his evening. ‘The party had 
been rather a dull business perhaps, but he had 
been the source and centre of any brief flashes 
ot’ brilliancy that had enlivened it. ‘This kind 
of social success was one of the prizes that he 
had set himself to win, or rather an appanage 
of his professional position. He had nothing 
better to look forward to, only to mount a lit- 
tle higher upon the ladder which he had been 
slowly ascending from his youth upward, and 
every rung of which was familiar tohim. Were 
he to become Lord Chancellor, life could give 
him very little more than it gave him now. He 
had reason to be content. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


MR. AND MRS. HARCROSS BEGIN TO UNDER- 
STAND EACH OTHER. 


“* WILL you come into my room for a few 
moments’ talk before you go up stairs, Hubert? 
I want to ask you a question.” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Mrs. Harcross made this request on the thresh- 
old of her morning-room, just as her husband was 
turning toward that secondary staircase which 
led to his dressing-room. 

‘*T am quite at your service, my dear Augusta. 
This is just the time in the evening when I have 
the least possible inclination for sleep. What is 
it about? Another dinner at home, made up on 
purpose for Sir ‘Thomas Heavitree? I fancied 
you were meditating something in the carriage, 
you were so unusually silent. You didn’t even 
say any thing about Lady Heavitree’s cheese-col- 
ored moiré, with satin upholsterer’s work about 
the skirt, which I really thought would provoke 
your powers of ridicule.” 

He strolled after his wife into the pretty chintz- 
draperied sitting-room, where a moderator lamp 
shed its chaste light on a table heaped with new 
books and periodicals. The easiest chairs, the 
most perfect appliances for writing in all the 
house, were to be found here. Mr. Harcross 
dropped into his favorite chair by the fire-place, 
which was artistically screened at this season by 
a little grove of ferns. 

‘IT was not thinking of any body's dress to- 
night,” Mrs. Harcross said, moodily. 

‘*Indeed! Then I may fairly conjecture that, 
like Louis XV. when he didn’t hunt, your maj- 
esty did nothing.” 

**You are very polite. I hope my ideas do 
sometimes soar above toilettes, even in society, 
where one is not supposed to think very serious- 
ly. But to-night my mind was absorbed by a 
somewhat painfal subject.” 

‘‘T’m sorry to hear that. I certainly thought 
you were confoundedly quiet. Is it any thing 
wrong in the house? Does Fluman want to 
better himself?” 

Fluman was a butler of unusual accomplish- 
ments, who had assisted Mr. and Mrs. Harcross 
to maintain their establishment at its high-press- 
ure point of excellence. 

‘* How can you be so absurd, Hubert? As if 
I should allow myself to be worried by any thing 
of that kind!” 

‘* But I can't conceive a greater loss than Flu- 
man. We should collapse utterly it he left us in 
the middle of a season. I’m sure, at the begin- 
ning of a dinner, when things look rather dull, 
I often say to myself, ‘Never mind, we are in 
the hands of Fluman;’ just as in graver affairs 
one would say, ‘ We are in the hands of Provi- 
dence.’ I think he has recondite arts in the 
administration of his wines—derived from the 
Romans, perhaps, who cultivated dining from a 
more artistic point of view than we have ever at- 
tained. I have seen him warm the stupidest 
people into sprightliness by judicious doses of 
Chateau d’Yquem ; and if conversation flags to- 
ward the close of the banquet, he can work 
wonders with parfait amour and dry Curacoa. 
I should consider it a domestic bereavement if 
he wanted to leave us. If he were to take it 
into his head that he was losing caste by living 
with a professional man, fer instance, or any 
thing of that kind!’ 

‘* When you have done talking nonsense, Hu- 
bert, I shall be very glad to speak of serious 
things. I suppose that is the sort of stuff with 
which you amuse one another in your arbitration 


‘‘There is a good deal of nonsense talked, I 
dare say. An arbitration case is a comfortable 
free-and-easy kind of affair that pays uncom- 
monly well. And now, my dear, what is this 
serious business, and why do you sit staring at 
me in that moody way ?” 

There was something in his wife's face that he 
had never seen there before—something that set 
his heart beating a little faster than usual—some- 
thing that sent his thoughts back to one dreadful 
day in his life, the day when Grace Redmuayne fell 
dead at his feet. : 

‘‘ Do you remember the day when I called on 
you at your chambers, Hubert ?” 

‘* Certainly ; 1 remember your coming to the 
Temple one afternoon, on some important mat- 
ter. Your visit was not a very startling event ; 
of course my chambers are always open to you.” 

‘*T saw a picture there—a povtrait—w hich you 
told me was a portrait of your mother.” 

‘“Yes; I recollect your remarking my moth- 
er’s portrait. What then?” 

‘* it really is your mother’s picture, Hubert?” 
his wife asked, very earnestly. ‘‘It is not an 
accidental likeness of any one else—of some one 
of whom you may have thought I should be jeal- 
ous? You were not deceiving me ?” 

His dark face had flushed to the brow at this 
suggestion. 

‘*TIt is not in the least like any one else,” he 
said; ‘‘it is my mother’s likeness.” 

‘‘Indeed! Then I think it would have been 
to your credit if you had been more explicit on 
the subject of your antecedents, when you first 
spoke to my father about our marriage.’ 

He started to his feet with a quick indignant 
movement, but in the next moment settled him- 
self calmly in his favorite pose against the angle 
of the mantel-piece. 

‘*T can not quite follow your line of argument, 
Mrs. Harcross,” he said; ‘‘I shall be obliged if 
you will make it a little clearer.” 

‘*T had a print brought me this afternoon—an 
engraving of the picture in your chambers,” 

‘“Indeed! I did not know the picture had 
been engraved. 1 shall be very glad to secure 
@ copy.” oe 

“Your mother’s name is written on the back 
of the engraving—it is a proof before letters— 
and the person who brought me the picture told 
me her history.” , 

‘*Mav I inquire the name of the person who 
took so much trouble about my family affairs?” 

‘*T would rather not tell you that.” 

‘**T will not press the question. I think I can 
make a shrewd guess at the identity of the: offi- 
cious individual.” 

** There-was nothing officious in the business. 


‘ position to solve,” answered Mr. Harcross. 
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The person who brought me the picture—as a 
rare engraving worth adding to my collection— 
had no idea of any connection between you and 
the original of the portrait.” 

‘*Innocent person! ‘Those fetchers and car- 
riers are such simple, unsuspecting creatures! 
And so, through this unconscious informer's aid, 
you have discovered that my mother’s name was 
Mostyn, and that she was an actress, I presume. 
Was it this appalling discovery that troubled you 
all the evening ?” 

‘* Yes, Hubert. I have been very much dis- 
turbed by this discovery; and, painful as it is, 
still more so by your want of candor.” 

‘‘Indeed! What would you have wished? 
That I should tear the plaster from a very old 
wound, never quite healed? That I should have 
lifted the curtain from a picture that I have 
made it the business of my life to shroud? Did 
I ever boast of my antecedents, Mrs. Harcross, 
or endeavor to exalt myself in your eyes? When 
I asked you to marry me, I offered you myself, 
with all my chances in the future. I said noth- 
ing about the past, nor can I conceive that vou 
have any thing to do with it, or the shadow of a 
right to call me to question about it.” 

‘* The story is quite true, then ?” asked Angus- 
ta, white to the lips, and with the hand that held 
a gauzy burnoose round her trembling visibly. 
‘‘This Mrs. Mostyn was an actress, and your 
mother ?” 

‘*She was both. She died in Italy before I 
was five years old; but she lived long enough 
for me to love her tenderly. Be good enough 
to bear that fact in mind when you are talking 
of her.” 

‘* And the rest of the story is equally correct, 
I conclude—the lady closed her career by an 
elopement ?” : 

‘*She began her career, so far as I am con- 
cerned, by an elopement,” Mr. Harcross replied, 
coolly. ‘‘She ran away with my father.” 

‘‘ And was married to him, i suppose ?” his 
wife said, breathlessly. 

‘*That is a question I have never been in a 
és If 
he did marry her—as I am naturally inclined to 
believe he did—he never acknowledged the mar- 
riage in any public manner, and—he broke her 
heart.” 

The last words came slowly, and with an ev- 
ident effort. ‘* He broke her heart,” he repeat- 
ed to himself, as the force of his own words came 
home to him. It was not the only heart that 
had been so broken. 

‘*You have not condescended to tell me the 
name of your father,” said Augusta, after a little 

use. 

‘*Qh,” cried her husband, his face lighting up 
with a sudden flash of triumph, ‘‘ your inform- 
ant—the useful person—did not enlighten vou 
on that point! Then I decline to eke out his 
information. I refuse to answer the question 
which you ask so graciously.” 

‘“As yoy please,” she said, in an icv tone. 
‘‘'The name could make very little difference. 
It would not make the dishonor deeper or less 
deep; nothing can add to or lessen the shame [ 
have felt to-day.” 

‘“What is my birth to you?” cried Hubert 
Harcross, passionately. ‘* Have I failed in one 
tittle of my bargain? Have I fattened on your 
fortune, or wasted your substance, or given my- 
self up to a life of pleasure, as nine men out of 
ten would have done in my circumstances? Do 
you presume to call me to account because there 
1s possibly the bar sinister across my escutcheon ? 
What does it matter to you whose son I am, so 
long as F perform my part of the transaction 
‘which you and I entered upon three years ago? 

You are ashamed of my mother! Why, in heart 
and mind, and every thing that makes a woman 
beautiful, she was immeasurably your superior ? 
She did not dress three times a day, or live only to 
fulfill the debtor and creditor account in her visit- 
ing-book. Indeed, she was a woman who could 
exist without a visiting-book or a French milli- 
ner. At the time I remember her she was the 
devoted slave of a scoundrel, long-suffering, ten- 
der, enduring neglect and hard usage with an 
angelic patience, made happy by a smile or a 
careless word of kindness. Oh God! sach a life, 
bitter enough to stamp its cruel details on the 
brain of a four-year-old child! My mother was 
a woman of a thousand, Mrs. Harcross, although 
she sacrificed fame and fortune to a most con- 
summate villain.” 

For some moments Augusta Harcroes sat si- 
lent, speechless with passion, and with the fleecy 
folds of her cloak clasped convulsively across her 
breast by a hand which no longer shook—a 
hand which had grown rigid, as in some mortal 
convulsion of soul and body. 

‘*T am obliged to you for this sudden burst 
of candor,” she said at last. ‘‘ It has, at any rate, 
the merit of novelty, and it is just as well that I 
should understand your appreciation of my char- 
acter. I am immeasurably the inferior of an 
actress—a lady whose first husband was problem- 
atical, and about whose second alliance there 
seems hardly room for doubt ; and after marrving 
me under false pretenses, you coolly refusc to tell 
me your father’s name, and insult me when [ 
express my sense of shame on discovering the 
cruel blot upon your birth. If you had told me 
this story when vou asked me to be your wife, 
I might have overlooked the disparity of our po- 
sitions, might have shut my eyes to the past—”" 

‘*'That is to say, the daughter of Mr. William 
Vallory, the sage pilot of the perilous straits of 
Basinghall Street, the guide, philosopher, and 
friend of insolvent mankind, might have deigned 
to overlook the want of blue blood in the veins 
of her suitor. ‘That is what you mean, I suppose. 
If [ had sued very humbly, and shown myself su- 
premély conscious of my abasement, you might 
have forgiven me for not being a seion, in the 
direct line, of the honee of Stanley or Russell.” 

For once in her life Augusta Harcross gave 
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way to a little burst of womanly feeling. She 
rose suddenly, and went toward the door lead- 
ing to her dressing-room, and the using on 
the threshold, turned to her husband 

‘* I believe I could have forgiven you any thing, 
Hubert, but the confession that you have never 
cared for me.” 

Something in her tone and look touched him, 
even in the midst of his indignation. He went 
over to the doorway, and stopped her as she was 
leaving the room. 

‘“Never cared for you, Augusta!” he repeat- 
ed. ‘* What foolish stuff all this is! Why do 
you goad me into a furious passion, and then 
take what I say for gospel? Forgive me for 
any thing savage I may have said just now; it 
had no real meaning. I was stung to the quick 
by your contemptuous allusions to my mother. 
I give you my honor, Augusta, she was a good 
woman. Whatever may have been the mystery 
of that fatal alliance, I would pledge my life 
that she was guiltless. I am never likely to 
know the details of that airy why should you 
wish to be wiser than I? Let it rest with the 
dead. My childhood and youth were protected 
by a friend of my father's, a man whose nature 
was as noble as his was base. Come, Augusta, 
be reasonable,” he went on, regaining something 
of his usual easy manner. ‘‘ Forgive me for 
any nonsense that anger may have made me say 
just now, and let us drop this subject at once 
and forever. This is the first time it has been 
broached between us. Be wise, my dear, and 
Jet it be the last.” 

‘* As you please,” Mrs. Harcross replied, cold- 
ly. ‘Since nothing you could tell me could 
possibly. lessen the pain this discovery has given 
me, Iam not likely to torment you with any far- 
ther allusion to it. As for what you said of my- 
self just now, I may forgive, but I am not very 
likely to forget it.” : 

‘* Did I say any thing very ferocious ?” asked 
Mr. Harcross, with a little careless laugh ; ‘‘ pray 
take it all for what it was worth, Augusta. A 
man’s tongue runs at random when he is in a 
rage. Upon my word, I don’t. know what I said. 
1 was very fond of my poor mother—I can see 
the dear face now, not what it is in that portrait, 
bat faded and care-worn as it grew before she 
died—and when I consider what her life might 
have been, and how that villain ruined it, there 
is no limit to my hatred of his memory. But I 
will never speak of him again. Shake hands, 
Augusta, and forget that I have been a brute.” 

So there was reconciliation and peace; rather 
a hollow peace, perhaps, at the best, but sufficient 
for the preservation of the amenities of domestic 
life, which were not outraged that season by any 
obvious estrangement between Mr. and Mrs. 
Harcross. To the polite world they were still 
‘*‘My dear Hubert” and ‘‘ My dear Augusta,” 
nor did footmen breaking in upon their privacy 
with a coal-scuttle or a salver of letters ever dis- 
cover them sulky or quarrelsome. Yet Mrs. Har- 
croes had in nowise forgotten the impnisive utter- 
ances of that night, and the bitter doubt of hey 
husband's affection came very often between her 
and the joys of millinery. 

Nor could she teach herself to forget that 
miserable discovery which Mr. Weston Vallory’s 
good nature had assisted her to make. There 
are some women in whose gentle souls the knowl- 
edge of such a blemish in the life of their best 
beloved would have inspired only a supreme ten- 
derness and pity, women who would have loved 
Walgrave-Harcross only so much the more— 
who would have been so much the more proud 
of the reputation he had won for himself, for the 
sad story of his birth and childhood. But Mrs. 
Harcross was not such a woman. She never 
thought of her husband's secret without thinking 
how it would look in the eyes of her own particu- 
lar world if it were suddenly made public—as it 
might be, she told herself, at any moment. She 
had no power of looking beyond that narrow 
circle in which she revolved. Westbourne Ter- 
race bounded her world on the north, and Ec- 
cleston Square on the south; Brighton and Scar- 
borough, Ems and Spa, were the outlying depend- 
encies of this empire. Of the vast mass of hu- 
manity outside her sphere, of the great human 
race of the future, to which, should her husband 
win greatness, he might safely confide his fame, 
Mrs. Harcross thought not at all. Had her hus- 
band been an Erasmus or a Raphael, she would 
have still been ashamed of him, with that blot 
on his escutcheon. 

‘‘T have often felt uncomfortable when my 
friends have asked about his people; whether he 
belonged to the Walgraves of Cheshire or the 
Hadley Walgraves, and so on,” she said to her- 
self. ‘‘ What shall I feel now ?” 

Walgrave-Harcross went on his way, and made 
no sign. Every thing prospered with him; his 
reputation ripened like fruit on a southern wall. 
He had a wonderful knack of making the most 
of his successes, without any appearance of self- 
appreciation. Men of high repute deferred to 
him, and acknowledged that in his own particu- 
Jar line he was unapproachable. The reputation 
was not, perhaps, a very lofty one; he was hard- 
ly on the high-road to become a Bacon, or even 
a Thurlow; but it was a reputation that made 
him a marked man at dinner-parties, and raised 
Mrs. Harcross day by day just a step higher on 
the crowded slope which leads to that heavenly 
Jerusalem of ‘‘ the best society ;” and this state 
of things would have entirely satisfied Mr. Val- 
lory’s daughter, had it not been for that bitter 
secret which vexed the repose of her soul. 

Wide as the gulf had always been between 
husband and wife, it widened a little more after 
this, or perhaps it was rather that the severance 
became more perceptible. There was a kind of 
embarrassment in their intercourse. Hubert’s 
manner was at once cold and apologetic. Au- 
gusta gave way to melancholy by the domestic 
hearth, instituted a chronic headache, and iso- 
lated herself in her morning-room with the ferns 


and chintz rose-buds. That splendid interior in 
Mastodon Crescent did not make a lively picture, 
when there were no guests to call forth the social 
instincts of Mr. and Mrs. Harcross. But they 
never quayreled ; on that point Augusta congrat- 
ulated herself with a lofty pride. 

‘*] have never quarreled with my husband,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘not even on that dreadful 
night when he deliberately insulted me.” 

There were not many evenings, however, on 
which the house in Mastodon Crescent was thus 
gloomy. During the season Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
cross rarely staid at home together, except to re- 
ceive company. ‘There were occasions when the 
gentleman excused himself from going out, and 
sat alone in the chilly library till the small hours, 
cramming himself with facts and figures for the 
next day's business; but Augusta was not fet- 
tered by his labors, and went forth alone, radiant 
and splendid, to awaken envy in the breasts of 
less fortunate matrons. 

Mrs. Harcross and Georgie Davenant became 
fast friends in the interval that elapsed before the 
damsel’s marriage. Georgie was an enthusiastic 
worsbiper of the beautiful, and that cold perfect 
face of Augusta’s had won her heart at once. 
She exalted the lawyer's daughter into a heroine, 
and was as much flattered by Augusta’s notice 
as if she had been one of the greatest ladies in 
the land. Other girls had complained of the 
impossibility of ‘‘ getting on” with Mrs. Harcross, 
but bright little Georgie warmed the statue into 
some kind of life. 1f Mrs. Harcro#s could be 
warmly interested in any subject, that subject 
was dress, and at such a period it was naturally 
a theme of no small importance in the eyes of 
Miss Davenant. In giving her new friend her 
sympathy, Mrs. Harcross perhaps regarded her 
less as a young lady who was going to be mar- 
ried than as a young lady who required a trous- 
seau. She carried Miss Davenant about shop- 
ping with her in her own barouche, or brougham, 
as the weather suggested, until Mrs. Chowder, 
the damsel's aunt, feeling herself a creature of 
limited ideas in comparison with Mrs. Harcross, 
dropped into the background quietly, and con- 
tented herself with ordering recherché luncheons 
for her stylish guest, and placidly coinciding with 
all Augusta's opinions. 

By Mrs. Harcross Miss Davenant was pre- 
sented to the great Bouffante, who consented, 
although the pressure of business at this time 
was something unprecedented—the Duchess of 
Darbam’s water-party, Lady Doldrum's private 
theatricals, Mrs. St. Quintaine’s fancy ball, all 
crowding upon the mighty mind of the milliner 
within a singlé fortnight — consented, solely to 
oblige Mrs. Harcross, to undertake a consider- 
able portion of Miss Davenant’s outfit. It was 
a favor which Georgie must, of course, feel to the 
end of her life. ‘The two ladies kissed each other 
in the brougham after it was all settled. They 
had spent a whole afternoon at Bouffante’s, 
turning over silks end satins, and consulting 
about fringes and laces, gimps and furbelows, 
and refreshed by afternoon tea, served on a 
massive salver by the milliner’s lackey. 

‘* Bouffante gives herself intolerable airs,” 
said Mrs. Harcross; ‘‘ but her style is inimita- 
ble. No one can touch her.” 

** How ever shall I bring myself to wear those 
dresses!” exclaimed Georgie; ‘‘ it’s delightful to 
choose them, but, do you know, I cant imagine 
rayself flourishing about in them; 1 should have 
to give up the society of Pedro, and all the rest 
of the animals. I have scarcely ever worn any 
thing but piqué or holland, so that I could run 
about the garden and play with the dogs just as 
I liked. But imagine me in that mauve silk, 
smothered with chenillé fringe, like the picture 
Madame Bouffante showed us, and half a dozen 
Newfoundland puppies scrambling into my lap.” 

‘* My dear child, you must give up those abom- 
inable dogs and that atrocious monkey when you 
are married. I hope you don't mean to overrun 
Clevedon with such creatures.” 

‘* Not have some of my dogs to live with me!” 
cried Georgie, with a piteous look. ‘* Of course 
there are some that are such favorites of papa’s, 
I couldn’t rob him of them. But I must have 
some at Clevedon. Besides, Frank adores dogs. 
I wonder you don’t care forthem. Don’t be of- 
ipod, Augusta, but do you know, that splendid 

ouse of yours always seems to me rather dull 
because there are no dogs in it. 1 shouldn’t ap- 
preciate the handsomest drawing-room in En- 
gland, if there were not a Maltese terrier or a 
Skye on the hcarth-rug.” 

‘** Perhaps you miss something else in my 
house,” said Augusta, with rather a moody coun- 
tenance. ‘‘1 have no children, you know.” 

‘*Oh dear, no, it was not that,” exclaimed 
Georgie, blushing, and fearful that she had 
wounded her friend; ‘‘I never thought about 
the absence of children. I have not been accus- 
tomed to children, and am not extraordinarily 
fond of them. It sounds dreadful to say that, 
doesn’t it? I see dear little blue-eyed shings in 
the cottages where I visit, and they seem to take 
to me; but, oh dear, their poor little noses and 
pinafores are so dirty, and their fingers always 
wet or sticky, and I can’t help thinking that 
Newfoundland puppies are nicer.” 

Sir Francis Clevedon and Miss Davenant were 
to be married at Kingsbury. Mrs. Harcross 
went down to the Bungalow to be present at the 
wedding, but Mr. Harcross was compelled to 
forego that pleasure. Every hour of his work- 


_ing-day was appropriated just at this time, he 


told his wife: the thing was utterly impossi- 
ble. 

‘“Tt'’s excessively provoking, Hubert,” said 
Mrs. Harcross when he demonstrated this fact to 
her. ‘I hate going among a herd of strangers 
without my husband.” . 

‘* But your dearest Georgie and your dear 
Colonel are not strangers.” 

**Of course not, bat their friends are. It 
seems so unnatural for me to be there without 


you. However, I've promised Georgie, and 
can't disappoint her.” 

‘*Go, my dear Augusta, and enjoy yourself. 
What is that song Miss Davenant sings, ‘ ‘They 
tell me thou'rt the favored guest?’ Go, and be 
the favored guest, my dear; I shall be pleased 
to know you are happy while I am drudging in 
the committee-room.’ 

‘The session will be over soon, and then, I 
suppose, I shall occasionally be favored with 
your society,” said Augusta, with rather a sulky 
ai 


r. 

‘‘Of codirse, my dear. But upon those occa- 
sions when I can give you my society you are 
apt to be afflicted by one of your headaches.” 

Augusta was silent. It was not a téte-a-téte 
evening with her husband for which she languish- 
ed. She wanted him to escort her to flower- 
shows and evening parties. She wanted the 
world to see that her’marriage was a happy one. 

‘‘T am afraid people will think there is some 
estrangement between us, Hubert, as we are s0 
rarely seen together,” she suid. 

‘* What does it matter what people think, so 
long.as we are not estranged ?” asked Mr. Har- 
cross, in his coolest tone. ‘‘ Besides, we are 
continually being seen together. Only when 
you ask me to go down to Tunbridge Wells for 
a couple of days in the busiest part of the year, 
to see a young lady married, you ask an impos- 
sibility.” 

‘*Kingsbury church,” said Augusta, medita- 
tively—‘‘ isn’t that the little’ wilage church you 
told meabout in one of your letters from that farm- 
house you went to for change of air after your 
illness ?”” 

‘““Yes, it was King something—Kingsbury, 

rhaps. ” 

‘* And the name of the farm-house—lI've for- 
gotten it. What was the name of the farm- 
house, Hubert ?”. 

‘‘Upon my word, my dear, I’ve forgotten it 
too,” Mr. Harcross replied, after a pause. ‘* But 
what can it matter ?” 

‘*Not very much, certainly; only if we are 
driving about while I am at ‘Tunbridge Wells, I 
should like to have a look at the place where you 
staid so long. You sent me quite # fascinating 
description of it, you know, in vour usual off- 
hand way. I should like to have seen it.” 

‘‘There is nothing worth seejng, my dear. 
It is a nice old-fashioned place, smothered with 
roses; but you may see half a dozen such in 
every rural neighborhood. You'd better not 
trouble yourself about going to look at it. I be- 
lieve the people I staid with have left the country.” 

‘‘How odd! I thought that kind of people 
were fixtures, rooted as firmly as their trees.’ 

‘‘There are tempests that tear up the stron- 
gest oaks.” 

‘*'That sounds as if there were some romantic 
story connected with the people.” 

‘“Nothing more romantic than insolvency. 
The farmer had been doing badly for some vears 
when f was there, and I believe he got tired of 
failure at last, and shipped himself and his family 
for one of the colonies.” 

‘* How very sad!” exclaimed Mrs. Harcross ; 
and the subject was exhausted. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 

Onur National Fine and our Real Offense.—The Queen 
and the Prophet.—The Bridge of Sighs.—No Slave 
to his Stomach. 

S° we are to pay you, the Zimes informs us 

this morning, ‘‘a little over three million 
pounds sterling.” Perhaps it could tell us more 
exactly; but since another newspaper put the 
fine at £3,250,000 five days ago, it does not 
wish to be so precise as its rival. You may not 
think it much, on the other side of Harper's 

Ferry, but certainly, as our Attorney - General 

says, never was there such an expensive illness 

—it was really illness, not indisposition—as that 

which prevented our Queen's Advocate from lay- 

ing an immediate embargo on the departure of 
the Alabama. After all, the true cause of your 
discontent with us was one that no material com- 
pensation can assuage: it was the ‘* sympathy” 
which, as you imagined, England forbore to 
give you at the time of your great internal strug- 
gle, and which she even offered to your oppo- 

nents. Permit an Englishman to give you a 

correct account of this, and then let us have done 

with it. ; 

There were a few of us, such as Mr. Roebuck 
(the Sheffield ‘‘‘Tear'em’), who, jealous of the 
growing power of the United States, and per- 
haps (you will forgive me for saving) a little net- 
tled by their arrogance, openly desired their dis- 
ruption. ‘There were a good many more, in- 
cluding the majority of the conservative party, 
who had a leaning toward the Southerners. Our 
aristocracy, in particular, from what they had 
heard of the idleness and extravagance of the 
planters, and also of their ‘‘old blood,” imag- 
ined them to correspond in some sort with them- 
selves—to represent ‘‘the gentlemanly interest” 
among you—and therefore had a prejudice in 
their favor, while in a few cases, shameful to 
say, even the fact of their being slave-holders se- 
cretly recommended them. But the great mass 
of the people of England, and a very large pro- 
portion of its intelligence (including, for one 
thing, the whole liberal press), were all along heart 
and soul with the North. It is in my own opin- 
ion disgraceful to us that even a portion of this 
country favored the slave-hulders; but when you 
consider that even on your own side there were 
many men who, until affairs became critical, 
looked upon slavery as an open question, vou 
should make allowances for those over here, who 
nt least had not so intimate an acquaintance with 
its evils to excuse their complicity. For the 
impression eee on the American mind that 
our sympathies as a nation were the other way 
I believe the Zimes newspaper is solely respon- 
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sible, which you will persist in believing tu be 
the exponent of English sentiments. It is noth- 
ing of the sort: it is the organ of capital, and 
of a certain lethargic Whiggery, but not of pub- 
lic opinion. 

In ecclesiastical matters the Times is tolera- 
bly liberal, and however much it may be scan- 
dalized by the Queen’s proceedings in Scotland 
—I am speaking, of course, of its proprietor, 
Mr. Walter, whose High-Church proclivities are 
well known, for I suppose the leading -article 
writers are not very particular about such mat- 
ters—it never administers a word of spiritual 
reproof to her; the Tory journals are, on the 
other hand, much shocked by her attendance 
at the Presbyterian kirks, although, as a matter 
of fact, north of the Tweed the Church of En- 
gland becomes a dissenting sect, and that of Scot- 
land the national Church. At Dunrobin Castle, 
where she has been the guest of the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland, it is true, she did not go 
to church ; but Dr. Cumming came express from 
London and preached to her—though not as a 
text, of course—on the landing of the great stnir- 
case. At one end of this a throne covered with 
crimson velvet was extemporized for her Majesty ; 
immediately opposite a raised chair was placed 
for the doctor, who officiated without a gown. 

Perhaps you do not appreciate the outrngeous- 
ness which such a proceeding involves to ortho- 
dox eyes; but suppose your Mr. Beecher had 
preached in the hue of a Christy Minstrel, and 
accompanied the hymns on the bones? After 
it was all over the Cucen left her seat, and con- 
gratulated this gentleman on his sermon., She 
ought to have congratulated him on having béen 
there to preach it, since by his own computation 
the end of the world has been due many vears 
ago, and, indeed, the exact date has been twice 
fixed. It was observed by Punch, on the near 
approach of one of these fatal fixtures, that it 
supposed Dr. Cumming was not having in his 
coals ‘‘ by the sack.” 

At this moment the circumstance that is per- 
haps attracting most attention in this metropo- 
lis is the suicide of a voung fellow-countrywoman 
of your own, under circumstances that may well, 
indeed, exc’te compassion, but which a century 
ago would have been treated with comparative 
indifference. From the evidence at the inquest 
it appears that Alice Blanche Oswald came from 
America to Scotland in the service of a lady, who 
harshly, to say the least of it, discharged her, 
friendless and almost moneyless, without taking 
any further trouble about her. She came to 
London to see the American consul, and in 
hopes to obtain a pass to her own country. Day 
after day she waited at her poor lodgings for the 
employment that never came, and at last, pen- 
niless and hopeless, threw herself off Waterloo 
Bridge, as many a poor girl, less resolute against 
temptation, has done before her. Perhaps the 
very place was suggested to her by Hood’s sad 
poem, ‘‘ The Bridge of Sighs,” with which it is 
plain, from the letter she left behind her, she, 
was acquainted. She was but twenty, and very 
pretty, and her letter—which I subjoin, in case 
it may not have reached you by some other 
channel—shows marks of cultivation. The cor- 
oner’s verdict was, as usual in such cases, ‘‘ Su- 
icide while in a state of temporary insanity.” 
But the poor thing was sane enough, unless to 
be wretched is to be mad. One good result will 
probably flow from this in the establishment of 
‘© A Strangers’ Home” in London, which shall 
be duly advertised; for had the poor girl but 
known it, there are many charitable institutions 
—and I hope thousands of good Samaritans— 
which would have held out a helping hand, and 
plucked her from the jaws of death. 

“ Lonpon, September 8, 1872, 178 Hiow Srnger, SHapwstr. 

‘‘The crime that I am about to commit, and what I 
must suffer hereafter, is nothing compared to my pres- 
ent misery. Alone in London, nota penny, or a friend 
to advise or lend a helping hand, tired and weary with 
looking for something to do, failing in every way, foot- 
sore and heart-weary, I prefer death to the dawning of 
another wretched morning. I have only been in Brit- 
ain nine weeks. I caine as nursery governess with a 
lady from America to Wick, in Scotland, where she 


dischar; me, refusing to pay my passage back, and 
ged me, g : qs toe. y ag’ 


ving me only my wages fter mye 


Bes 
o London I found myeelf in this great city with only 
Se. What wasI todo? I sold my watch. The paltry 
sum I obtained for that soon went in Ravin for my 
board, and in looking for a situation. Now I am des- 
titute. Every day is a misery to me. ‘No friend,’ ‘no 
hope,’ ‘no ‘money’—what is left? O God of heaven, 
have mercy on a poor helpless sinner! Thou knowest 
how IJ have striven against this; but fate is against 
me. Ican not tread the ae for my spol ry 
will be watching me. atherless, motherlese, home 
have none.’ ry, for the rarity of Christian charity.’ 
I am not mad. For days I have foreseen that this 
would be the end. May all who hear of my death for- 
give me, and may God Almighty do so, before whose 
ar I must soon appear! Farewell to all—to this beau- 
tiful and yet to me most wretched world. 
Signed) ** ALICE BLANOHE OswaAtp. 
‘T am 20 years of age the 14th of this month.” 


This is too sad a story with which to conclude 
my batch of gossip, so here is another equally 
true, and more cheerful. In spite of the agri- 
cultural strikes, we have had ‘‘ Harvest-Homes” 
as ustial, where the laborer has given abundant 
signs of capacity, if not of intelligence. At one 
of these a certain rector of my acquaintance 
noticed a plowboy, who had already swallowed 
enough plum-cake to serve for a wedding party, 
turn suddenly green, and exhibit unmistakable 
signs of discomposure. 

‘*} am afraid you are not well, my boy,” said 
the sympathetic host. ; 

‘‘Oh yees, I be well enough, Sir, but my 
stomach aches,” was the unexpected reply. 

‘*Butif you have had safficient, don’t you think 
vou had better go home and lie down? You 
can’t be well, you know, if your stomach aches.” 

‘“Ah, hell ache a deal more before J have 
done with him,” was the heroic response ; and a 
fresh slice of cake was at once applied internally, 

The boy was an epicure, and yet practiced 
that self-denying philosophy which forbids us to 
be ‘* slaves to our stomachs.” 

R. Kemste, of London. 
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T is customary to call the Germans an unde- 
monstrative nation, and so, indeed, they ap- 
peared to be before the victories of the late war, 
and the consolidation of their great empire. 
Within the past eighteen months, however, Ber- 
lin has seen more pageants and held more re- 
joicings than even Paris in the palmiest days of 
the old Napoleonic rule, and the Berliners have 


shown themselves quite as capable of excitement 
and enthusiasm as the most ardent Gaul extant. : 
Indeed, there have been few such displays in. 
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THE THREE EMPERORS AT BERLIN. 


THE TORCH-LIGHT TATTOO. 


modern times as that which has not inaptly been 
termed the ‘‘ Field of Cloth of Gold of Berlin.” 
Kaiser William spared no trouble or expense to 
do honor to his guests, and right well did his 
subjects support him. Of what innumerable 
fetes and entertainments did we hear during the 
meeting of the three emperors; of what grand 
parades, reviews, and mancuvres! The descrip- 
tion read like that of a court festival in the Eliz- 
abethan era. 
the ‘leading events—the state banquet in the 


BANQUET TO THE EMPERORS IN THE WHITE HALL OF THE OLD 


Our illustrations depict two of | 


White Hall of the Old Schloss, and the Zap/en- 
streich, or torch-light tattoo. Banqnets and 
dinners are much alike every where, save that 
on the Continent the scene is rendered more 
lively than in America by the splendor and glit- 
ter of innumerable uniforms and decorations, as 
variegated as the hues of the rainbow. Listen. 
to this description of the scene from a contem- 
porary: ‘‘ Outside and inside the awful precincts 
the white silver liveries of Prussia vied with 
the pink of Mecklenburg; while the gorgeous 
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Grenadiers, with sugar-loaf hats—relics of the 
days of Frederick the Great—strove hard to out- 
do the more modern splendor of Life-Guards, 
pages, and masters of ceremonies. ‘he rest 
of the company were, of course, in the grandest 
of grande tenue. ‘The gentlemen were arrayed 
in the costume of general officers, wearing all 
the orders, stars, chains, and ribbons they could 
muster; while the ladies were mostly radiant in 


blue and white satin interwoven with gold thread, 


diadems, plumes, jewels, and real flowers glitter- 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


: [OcrozeR 26, 1872. 








ing every where.” Emperor William was in 
Austrian uniform, with the blue scarf of the 
Russian St. Andrew, and the Imperial Prince in 
Russian iegimentals, with an Austrian order ; 
while both the foreign Kaisers wore Prussian 
uniforms, with the star and chain of the order 
of the Black Eagle. The dinner, entirely a da 
Srangaise, was, in accordance with Berlin cus- 
tom, short, and only took an hour and a quarter, 
the toasts at the close being of the curtest de- 
scription. Emperor William proposed the first, 
“Tho health of my imperial guests ;” the Em- 
peror of Austria, thanked him for his good 
wishes, and the Czar wound up by simply say- 
ing, ‘* I drink to the valiant German army.” 

The torch-light tattoo, which took place in the 
evening, was a splendid sight, though scarcely 
as peaceful as the banquet. True, there were 
12U0 musicians, all picked men, and well did 
they bring out the stirring German, Anstrian, 
and Russian airs of the programme: but at 
what cost! Every avenue to the palace was 
crowded to excess long before the hour ap- 
pointed fur the performance, and in vain did the 
mounted police, armed with their sabres, try to 
open a way for the band to march to the place 
reserved for them before the palace. ‘Time 
passed, and imperial orders must be obeyed ; 
and so, writes a contemporary, ‘‘the bandsmen 
drove straight at the crowd before them, clear- 
ing a path for themselves with their blazing res- 
inous torches, which they thrust right and left 
into the people's faces. You should have heard 
the screnms of agony. One could see human 
heads of hair flaring up like bunches of tow. 
With the convulsive strength that torturing pain 
and maddening terror impart, the crowd tore 
itself asunder and opened out a long lane, along 
which the bandsmen hurried at the double; but 
the desperate wrench threw down many people, 
who were trampled into jelly under the feet of 
the swaying, yelling, panic- stricken thousands 
that filled the Lustgarten and Schlossfreiheit. 
Some of the dead bodies, disfigured in the most 
ghastly manner, were not got away for nearly 
two hours from the time of their fall.” Four- 
teen corpses were afterward identified, others re- 
mained unrecognized, and the number of wound- 
ed was unascertainable. ‘I’o return to the bright- 
‘er side of the subject. ‘The music was magnif- 
icent; and the sight of the 1200 bandsmen with 
torches, conducted by leaders witli flaming /lam- 
beaux for bdtons, inconceivable; while the con- 
cluding tattoo, Zapfenstreich, was played as only 
Germans could play it. ‘The Austrian national 
air began the performance. ‘This was followed 
by the Russian Hymn, and then came the “‘l'ann- 
hauser” March, with more Austrian and Russian 
airs. 
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Save Money.—It is well worth savingpand you can 
suve it in buying a Sewing Machine, and get one of the 
best and most perfect machines in existence. The 
New Wilson Under-Feed Sewing Machine has reached 
a point of excellence and perfectness equaled by no 
machine in use, and the constantly and rapidly increas- 
ing demand, which is almost beyond their manufac- 
turing capacity to supply, is convincing evidence that 
the merits and cheapness of this machine are bein 
appreciated by the public. Salesroom at 707 B - 
way, New York, and in all other cities in the U. 8. 
The company want agents in country towns.—[{Com.]) 





Facts For THE Lapres.—Mrs. O. Pierce, 
Boston, Mass., has used her Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine since 1859, without‘repairs, 
earning from $12 to $15 a week, making men's 
clothing. See tle new Improvements and Woods’ 
Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[Com. ] 





Corvixne ite ent the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is eqnally nseful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themeelves. For sale by Newsdenlers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


———_—— ee 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A™ DRUGGISTS acll PERRY'S 


MOTH AND FRECK : 
becanse it {a reliable. LE LOTION, 


THANKFUL 


For past favors, Mrs. C.G. PARKER wishes to inform 
the public that a full supply of Winter Goods being 
now offered for sale in this city, she continues to meke 
porches of every description, at her gsual rates 
mples sent on recefpt of 25 cts. For cffcular, with 
reference (free), address Mrs. C. G. PARKE 
713 Broadway, New York City. 


JEFFERS, 78, 


~ LADIES! "5925, 


SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
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FALL and WINTER SAMPLES now READY. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 
25e. Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 885 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
A. SELIG, 
Successor to S. M. Pevrer, 818 Broadway, Importer of 
Zepbyr Worsteds: Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider. 
jes on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, ‘Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and Cam 
Chairs, Also, Guipure and Point Lacea, and materials 
for making thesaame. Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornam<.ts, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kindsof stampingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices, 
SEN D 15 CENTS to Mavox’s Hreatp, Cheshire, 
O., for a copy and a Beautiful Chromo. 











FREE.—SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Every Lady who Loves Flowers and Window Gardening will be Delighted with 


100 Papers at Club Rates.—Every paper 25c. to 50c. less than full prices. 





Flower Seeds, Bulbs, Lilies, Verbenas, Beddin 


Very Cheap—only 75 cents per year, 


one bringing a new subscriber or club. 


lady friend. Price $ 
ceipt of stamp. 


Annuals, Perennials, Fuchsias, Ribbon Beds, &c. 


initial. Perfumed. Uluminated cover. 


You will save money by Clubbing all your Papers together. 


THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 


AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 


On trial three months, 2c. A Beautifal Paper, devoted to Llustrated Home Literature, and more especial! 
to the Culture of Flowers for the Flower Garden, or Plants for Window Gardenin 
Embellished with many exquisite Illustrations, and printed in superior taste. Tells the Ladies all about 

Plants, &c., &c. Can not fail to be heartily welcomed as a 
general favorite among al] flower lovers, or a charming companion for every Parlor or Country Home. 


The First and the Only Paper of its kind in America. 


Clubs wanted every where. Ten copies only 60c. each. 
Specimen copies free. A trial trip, 3 months, 25c.; 6 months, 50c. A package 


or Indoor Ornamen 


of flower seeds given to every 


WINDOW GARDENING. 


By HENRY T. WILLIAMS, 
Ag. Editor N. Y. Independent, and Editor of the Horticulturtst, New York. 


A New Book, with 250 Fine Engravings and 300 Pages, containing a Descriptive List of all Plants suitable 
for Window Culture, Directions for their Treatment, and Practical Information abont Plants and Flowers for 
the Parlor, Conservatory, Wardian Case, Fernery, or Window Garden. Tells all about Bulbs for House Cul- 
ture, Geraniums, engine Baskets, Insects, Plant Decoration of A 
beautiful, and many of them perfect gems of exquis tepeenty: t is a valuable book, long needed, and 
be highly appreciated by all flower lovers. Is a perfect gem for sple 
50, by mail], postpaid; or supplied by any book-store. 


ments. The Illustrations are unusual! 


and a ndid gift to any 


an lor tabi 
Gok pectus of it free on re- 


EVERY WOMAN HER OWN. FLOWER GARDENER. 


By “DAISY EYEBRIGHT” (Mrs. 8. O. Jonson). 


A delightful little Treatise on Outdoot Gardening for Ladies—Practical, Timely, ey ee Can 
not fail to be universally liked. Valuable Information about Pansies, Roses Gerani Cc 

Send for it. Printed in excellent taste. Price 50c., 
postpaid. Bound in cloth, $1 00. A copy free for club of 10. 


Ladies Cabinet Initial Note Paper.—A superb novelty in Stationery, with tinted pa 
in Price b0c. per box. Each bee also contains a package ef 


ums, Climbing Planta, 


- lendid 
oar Seeds. 


Send stamp for List. 


The Horticulturist.—A handsomely Illustrated Magazine, devoted to Flowers, Gardening, Fruita, and Rural Art; on trial 8 months for 30c. 
Lllustrated Prospectus and Premium List of all the above Books and Papers tree for 2c, stamp. Any Book-store or News-stand will supply orders. 


Please state where you saw this advertisement. 


Address 


HENRY T, WILLIAMS, Proprietor, 6 Beekman S8t., New York. 





FREEMAN & BURR, 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 
138 & 140 FULTON ST., New York. 


HE STOCK FOR FALL AND WINTER 

is of immense extent and variety. As usual, it 
embraces all the most desirable styles and fabrics for 
all ages and occupations. 


sw Facilities for FINE CUSTOM WORK unequal- 
. Any garment made to measure at a few hours’ 
notice. _g3 
OVERCOATS, $8 to $20. 


OVERCOATS, $80 to $50. 
Business Sutts, $15 to $80. 
Busrvess Sutts, $40 to 950. 
Dress Suits, $20 to $40. 
Dress Suits, 950 to 970. 
Boys’ Surrs, $5 to 10. . 
Boys’ Surts, $15 to 925. 
Boys’ Overcoats, $5 to $10. 


Boys’ Overcoats, $15 to $25. 
RDERS BY LETTER promptly 


” 


filled. FREEMAN & BURR’S new 
COUNTRY | system for SELF-MEASURE, of which 
ORDERS. thousands avail themselves, enables par- 


ties in all parts of the country to order 
direct from them, with the certainty of 
receiving the most Perfect Fit attainable. 


ULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, Samples 
of Goods, Price- List, and Fashion Sheet Sent 
Free on application. 
If you want the Choicest, most 
Fragrant, and Delicate 
PHREUMES 
ever imported, and all distilled 
from natural flowers, ask for the 
NEW EXTRACTS of the 
CROWN PERFUMERY CoO.,, 
of London. 
Tur Witp Fiowers or Inptia, 


. Burrerriy Orocuts, 
wht PERF “ti Mrapow Queen, 
ve yy d Hawtsorn Boom, 
£ Matiitona, 
Crown Bovaver, 
and 25 other varieties. 
Names copyrighted and Trade- 





@ Mark registered. For sale by all 
® First-Class Druacdista. 

fi THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
~ Sole Ag’ts for U.S. and Canadas, | 


REWARD 
FOR A REMEDY 
SUPERIOR TO 


WINCEESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES FOR ALL 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


Whether in young or old, married or single, at the 
dawn of womanbood, or that critical period, the turn of 
life. This uneurpassed Remedy exerts such a prompt 
and decided influence, ofa Tonic and Invigorating na- 
ture, that a most marked improvement is seen and felt. 
It isa CERTAIN CURE, prompt and specific in 
ita action, and never known to fnil during 16 years’ ex- 
perience. Itis perfectly safe and reliable for all clasees 
of females, in every condition of health and station of 
life. $100 will be given for an incurable 
case. Send for our Circular. Sold by all Druggists. 
One Dollar per Bottle. 


J. WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 John St., New York, Proprietors. 


HE GOLD ILLUSTRATED CIRCU- 
LAR gives fresh and full information 
of the Fall and Winter Fashions in 
Jewelry, Ladies’ Watches and Chaina, 
together with a complete Price- List. 
This Catalogue will be sent free to any 
lady who will take the trouble to write 
for it. Goods C. O. D., privilege to ex- 
amine before pa ng F. J. NASH 
7123 Broadway, N. Y. ‘Has a good 
stock and {is entirely reliable.”—Appleton's Journal. 
** Whose 8 are just what he representr them.”— 


Christian Union. ‘* Worthy of the fullest confidence.” 
Christian A dnocate, N. Y. 


tins) hl) 








K. PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Ml. ; 600 
e acres; 21at rear; 12 Green-Hourer ; Trees, Brin, 
Hever Piants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cts. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Cor. Broadway and Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
Have now open their FALL IMPORTATION of 
CAMEL'S-HAIR_ . 
LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS, 
the Latest Designs and Colorings. 
Filled Square Shawls from $100 and upward. 
Open Centre do. do. $80 do. do. 
Striped Long do. do. §$20 do. do. 
BROCHE AND CASHMERE LONG AND SQUARE 
SHAWLS, 
in Great Variety and at Very Low Prices. 


GRAND EXPOSITION 
of 
FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS; 
Evening, Street, and Carriage Costumes; 
Opera Cloaks, House Jackets, &c., 
Of the Latest Parisian Designs and Fabrica. 
Also, a Choice Assortment of 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURS. 


WOOL SHAWLS 
At Lees than Gold Prices. | 
REVERSIBLE VELOUR SHAWLS. 
ALBANIAN SHAWLS. 
ROYAL SHAWLS. 

ALEXANDRA AND REGAL SHAWLS. 
DOMESTIC SQUARE ALL-WOOL SHAWLS, 
From $2 50 and upward. 

DOMESTIC LONG ALL-WOOL SHAWLS, 
From $ and upward. 

Striped Ottoman Neck and Shoulder Scarfs in great 
variety. 

Carriage and Lap Rugs, Gents’ Traveling Shawls, &. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


Edward A. Morrison, 


827 BROADWAY, near 13th 8t., 


NEW YORK, 
Has now open his Fall Stock of 


BONNETS and ROUND HATS, 
Trimmed and Untrimmed, at low prices. 


NEW SHADES in WORSTED LACES. 
Three-Corner Handkerchiefs, in two aizes. 


Paris Dress TRIMMINGS & BUTTONS. 
Feather and Fur Trimmings. 


All Articles for Dress-Makers & Milliners 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAID. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros:Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK, STRIPES, 


AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


White and Gray Hair Switches, 


A SPECIALTY. 

Ladies in want of the above-named will send sample, 
weight, and length desired, and price will be forwarded 
by return mail. HENRY LOFTIE, 

Importer and Wholesale Dealer, 
89 and 41 South Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


rm PATENT METALLIC: SHIELDS 


s havecured thousandsof Rheumatism, 
PATENTED Neuralgia, and other Nervous Dis- 
eases. 0 per pair, large size ; $8 00 
forsmall GEO. SWEETSER, Agent, 
120 Wall 8t., New York. 
Sent by mail or express. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND ROYS' RATS 
in every variety. 











AUG, 1869. 
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HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
u 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
82 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $9 00. 
82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 


Coronet or Crown Braids, sony Hair, 2 oz., 90 inches, 
only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Fall sets. Natu- 
rally curly. : 
Size. 


My Price. Retailsin N.Y. for 
Medium............. $7 00..........0-- $10 00 
LATBO ov cescsccwcerve 800. .occcscavcs 12 00 
Extra Large......... 10 00: oicceccaeas 15 00 

LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
23-inch Hair (naturally curly), only...... $8 00 
7 66 6 66 64 oe ahs 8 50 
96 66 66 a6 66 OO ae eS 4 80 


Frizweft or Face Curis, 50 cts. per yard. 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase halt goods from the only halr importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. . 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848. < 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York Clty. 


Will send ite C. etn by ae ' or by ae or 
e re on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P.O. aiouey order. 

worrespondence answered by inclosing two 8-cent 
stamps. Please mention Harper's Bazar when you write. 


A GREAT INVENTION FOB LADIES’ WEAR, 


THE PATENT 


Eureka Air Bustle. 


It is very light and Se aware retain its 
fect shape, no matter how heavy or light the sk 
It can instantly be enlarged or reduced to qny desired 
size or sha It will outwear g dozen ordinary bus- 
tles, and when not in use may be folded away as easily 
as a pocket handkerchief. It can be washed as easily as 
any other garment. It does not tear or injure the un- 
derclothing. It serves the parpoee of a perfeest BUS- 
Tow. complete CUSHION for the back, a PIL= 
LO ee for traveling purpose, and, in case 
of accidentally falling into the water, may be relied 
upon as an admirable LEFE-PRESERVER. 
ese Bustles are Warranted, and are for seer 
all first-class dealers in Ladies’ Furnishing Goods, 
by the EUREKA BUSTLE COMPANY, 141 Washing-. 
ton 8t., Boston. Be sure and get the genusne, marked 
“THE PATENT EUREKA AIR BUSTLE, WAR- 
RANTED.” Sent by mail on receipt of the retail 
price, $2 753 or by express, C. O. D. 


American Institute 


EXHIBITION. 


GO AND SEE IT! 
63d Street and 3d Avenue.. 


Geeta DENSLOW & BUSH'S 
IN bes die” a) ‘‘ Premium Safety ” Oil, 


Sa, fire test 150°. ‘This oil 
will not explode or ignite 
if a lamp be broken,”— 

\. ¥. Tribune. Sold by all 


im dealers in the U.S. Ad- 

lress 

DENSLOW & BUSH, 
130 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


ADIES who prize a beautiful complexion, and 


have not used Palmer’s Invisible, should procure 
a sample envelope of this most charming of all face 
powders, which can be had gratuitously at drug stores, 


and of 8S. PALMER, 12 Platt St., New York. 


MOTHERS, 
S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, XY 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent physicians. U 
ld by Drnggists and Grocers. 


H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E18 South William Street, New York. KR 


INFANTS. 


re 





95 A MONTH! Torre and carriage turnished. 
Expenses paid. H, B. SHAW, Alfred, Me, 


OctoBEr 26, 1872.] 








BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
Own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our busincss will be conducted in a spirit 
of prose. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moechcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States.’ What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowltz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns‘of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
mniases from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
chee In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Hurper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we eontventy as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no Jel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and wil, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of eve 
household. We are confident that this penton wi 
be hatied with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


618 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
ee Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day withoat being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, Se oaer ay 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., t 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable gu 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Efliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. <A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman's fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; ora child's drevs, with many tiny 

eats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (net sewn) furnished at their 
Own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 





can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. ‘Addreas : 


_ ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
648 Broadway, New York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 


“DOMES 


Na 
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aYresents a re- 
cord of success 
unparalleled in 
tho history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines. Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Agents wanted / 
everywhere. & 


. Address fs 
““DOMESTIC’’S. M. Co., New York. 


$500,000 IN BANK. 
GRAND GIFT CONCERT. 


Postponed to December 7, 1872. 


pas SECOND GRAND GIFT CONCERT 
in aid of the Posiio Liprary oF Kentocky, 
announced fur September 28, has been postponed to 
December 7. 187:3. hecause the accumulation of 
orders the tew days before the drawing made it ph i- 
cally impossible to fill them witbout a tew care elay, 
and as a short tponement was inevitable, it was 
determined to defer it toa time that would make a 
fall drawing sure by the sale of all the tickets. 
The money nocessary to pay in full all the offered 
is now upon deposit jn the Farmers’ and Drovers’ 
k, ao will bo seen by the following certificate of 
the Oashier: 





Farnwers axp Drovers’ Baxx, 
LOvIsviLLe, Ky., Sept. 26, 1872. 

This is to certify that there is now on deposit in 
t bank over half a million of dollars to the credit 
of the Gift Concert fund, $500,000 of which is held 
by, this k as Treasurer of the Public Library of 

ntucky to pay off all gifts to be awarded at the 
drawing. R. 8. VEAOH, Oashier. 


1,000 Prizes, amounting to 


BS5OO,00O in Oash 
2 
i 


will bes the highest prizes being 8100,000 
Eee e 000, and down in regulargradation 
drawing will positively and unequivocally 


is the lowest. 
take place December 7. Agents are peremptori! 
required to close sales and make retains November 


25, In order to give emple time for the final arrange- 
rent Orders for tickets or applications for circu- 
spe addressed to B 
Agent Pale Laces pot Kontack ° 
a y 
N. Y. office Broadway, under charge o 
Major Thos. H. Hays. 7 





20 Pieces of Music for One Dollar. 


Why bu Ngee Music when you can select 
from our Catalogue of over 600 pieces? 20 pieces of 
Sneet Music, printed on splendid paper, arranged for 
the Piano, will be mailed on receipt of $1. Catalogues 
free. Addrese BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
489 Third Avenue, New York. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


DRESS-MAKING MADE E: 


THE NATIONAL DRESS TRIMMIN 





Nee ee eee ee aE 


711 





af 









GS 


Bearing the above “‘ trade-mark,” and manufactured exclusively by us, are indorsed and recommended by the 
leading Fashion Magazines and Fashionable Dress-Makers in New York City as being the moet beautiful 
and best-adapted trimmings for BLaox ALpaoa and Mogarr Suits. 

They are made from the BUFFALO and OTTER BRANDS of Alpacas, and BEAVER BRAND pure 
black Mohairs, and can be obtained through the principal Dry-Goods and Dress-Trimmings Stores through- 


out the United States. 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 427 and 429 Broadway, N.Y. 








good drug-stores. 


REACHING THE NORTH POLE. 


It is claimed that the North Pole will certainly be reached by one of the ex- 
peditions now in search of it. Suppose it should be, and the American flag 
f should be hoisted there, to revolve with the axis of the earth once in twenty- 


four hours (!), what then? Would the discovery be one-tenth as valuable to 
the world in general as 

TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
is to the sick and suffering? Is not an 


a) 

yi 

& indigestion, constipation, nervousn bilious complaints, and all manner of 
eS internal disturbances arisi ‘det 


than the location of the Pole? Rather! he true article is procurable at all 


ble preparation that will cure 


ng from debility of more importance to mankind 





Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


1. 

NORDHOFF'S CALIFORNIA. California: for 
Health, Pleasure,-and Residence. A Book for 
Travelers and Settlers. Illustrated. - 8vo, Paper, 
$2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 





» 


NAST’S ALMANAC. The Almanac for 1878. With 


80 Characteristic Illustrations by Tuomas Nast. 
Crown S8vo, Paper, 25 cents; Five Copies for $1 00. 


3. 

THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. A Novel. By An- 
TuHONY TRoLiorr, Author of ‘‘The Golden Lion of 
Granpere,” “The Small House at Allington,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


4. 

SONG LIFE. I[ilustrating the Journey of Christiana 
aud her Children from Earth to the Celestial City. 
For the Sunday-School and Family Circle. y 
Puiuip Puitirps, Illustrated by C. Gray Parker. 
4to, 50 cents. 


5. 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. Elegant and 
Cheap. ‘With Original and Characteristic Illustra- 
tions by Thomas Nast, W. L. Sheppard, C. 8S. Rein- 
hart, Thomas Worth, J. Mahoney, J. Barnard, and 
other eminent artists. 


Now Ready: 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations by J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 

by J. Barnard, Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50, 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 Illus- 
trations by Thomas Worth. S8vo, Paper, 75 
cents ; Cloth, $1 25. ’ 
Nearly Ready : 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Au- 
thor and 61 Illnstrations by J. Barnard. S8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


BLEAK HOUSE. (In Press.) 





ea Harrvrr & Brorurnus will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


sa- Harrrr’s Caratoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps, 


LUNDBORGS’ 


NHW PHREUMAE, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 


Do Your Own Printing 


WITHA NOVELTY PRESS! 
which still maintains its reputation as the 
BEST PRESS EVER MADE 
FOR THE PURPOSE! 


Send for descriptive & illustrated Pamphlet 
§ & BENJ. O. WOODS, MANUFACTURER, 









4 WM. Y. Epwa2ps, 543 ar: Ni: ¥3 

)) KELLY, HOWELL Lrupw 1G, 917 Market St, 

Philadelph a; Jno. F. EpWarns, 608 North 
Fourth St, St. Louis; A.C, KELLOGG, 


53—55 
SouthJefferson St, Chicago: coves Agents. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY withStencil and Key- 
Check Ontfita. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. S. M. Srenorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 








GENTS Wanted,—Agents make more money at 
FA work forns than atanything else. Particulurs free. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Ari Pudbiishers. Portiand, Muine. 
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All genuine 


CAUTION! titers. 
——— tract of Meat 


= 








— bears the sig- 
eh nature, in 
blue ink, of 

1 Baron Liz- 
feist eas At nie, the in- 

Re i eras IF ventor, across 

Ss we the label. 

NONE OTHER IS GENUINE. 

This Extract is made under Baron Liebig's control, 
and guaranteed from the finest Beef. Physiciane, in 
prescribing, and purchasers 

will please take notice and ° e 

ask for the Extract with 

Liebig’s signature, thus: 


J. MILHAU’S SONS, Sole Agents, 
183 Broadway & 15 Dey St., N. ¥. 


Every baby must have lt. Is rrorovonty 
WATKR-PROOF, protects clothing, retains 
linen diaper. avoids pins nnite circu- 
lation of air. Recommended by physicians 
and all mothers whose children have worn 
them, Made in 4 sizes—l, smallest; 4 
largest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER 
COQ., 532 Broadway, N. Y. Sample malled 
on receipt of $1. Sold also by Stewart, 
Claflin, Lord & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 
<< and first-cl--- Infants Clothing, Fancy ard 
Dry Goods Stores. Ask for EUREKA 





\PER; see the stamp of 
EUREKA PATENT DIAPER CO. ‘Take no other, Agents wanted. 
GENTS WANTED—We tee employment for all, 


either sex, at $5a day, or$ ormore a year. New works 
by Mrs. H. B. Stowe, and others. Superbpremiumsgivenaway. 
oney made rapidly and ensily at work for us. Write and sea 
Particulars fee. Worthington, Dustin & Co., Hartford, Ct. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 


per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 
TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
Harrrr’s Maqazrtne, One Yeanr...... $4 00 
Hanrvrn's Weekty, One Year...... 400 
Harrrr's Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Flarrer’s Macazrnr, Hanrer’s WEEKLy, and Harprr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZINE, WERKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied qratis for ever Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Contes for $20 00, without extra copy). 

The Postage within the United States fs for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a vear, for the WEEKty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, pavable vearly, semi-vearly, or qnar- 


_ terly, at the oflice where received. Subscriptions from 
_ the Dominion of Canada mnst be accompanied with 


349—351.Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts, Boston; | 


24 cents additional for the Magazine. or 20 cents for 
the Werkty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volnmes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June‘and December of each vear. Snb- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be nnderstood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxty and Bazar commence 
with the vear. When no time is specified, it will he 
nnderstood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the enbscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one muat be given. 

In remitting bv mail. a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Trams ror Apvertistne IN Harper's Prriontaats, 
Harper's Maaazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 


Ha ’s Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside -age, $4.00 per Line—ench insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—?1 per Line; Cuts and Dieplay, 
$1 25 per Line—ench inegertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep ro Fit any Ficurg, and 
are filled with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMKS AND Di- 
KEOTIONS FOR POTTING TOUKTHUKR NRING PRINTED ON 
KAOM SEPARATE PIKOK OF THR PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arme, across the largest part of the shonider 





blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the budy 
under the arins. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
“ol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER...........ceeeee No. 5 
LADY’S WATEKR-PROOF CLOAK............ oe 11 


MISS’S POLONAISE SUIT (fur girl from 7 

1O-1D vents O10) i 05siie ck ces os fenssynedeens ve * 
GIRL'’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

8 years old) s 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALKE- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

FORTE ONC) 6s cass Ss icak vis beech eden veceeee cs se OF. 
BOY'S KNKE - BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 venrs old).... ‘* 29 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from 8 to 15 poate O16. o5<e0e wea ee at eeeee ‘“* 33 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticont, and Shirt).. * 85 
mae TE POLONAISE WALKING 


| ee ere re ee rey err er re heer st. 87 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “ 43 
GIRL'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl fron. 

& to 15 years Old). ..c cscs 5 ova cccesventawecc’s “ 44 
GENTLEMAN'S SHORT DRESSING -GOWN 

AND SMOKING-CAP.............00 cece ‘“* 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... ‘s 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and ltound Skirt...... “ 49 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blonse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. ‘* 60 


Vol. ¥. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Poatil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-ekirt, and Un- 
der Skirt Cree from 5 to 15 years Old).... ** 2 
LADY'S SACQ WRAPPER 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corret 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 


Chemlse, and Drawerpg).........ccccccccccece +e 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skitt.........0.ssesceeeeseeees “ g 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT..... “ 11 


SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Bloage, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
~ teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... © 13 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALKE- 
ING SUIT, with Cape..............2.seceee “ 15 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... s* 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for ay from 5 to 15 years old)..... * 21 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. ** 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt................ sawn 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old)........ eaawaee estes “25 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLON 
Adjustable Demi-Trained on 
29 


rt 

LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... os 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Nicht Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

ing Gown) .......ecee6 jeake bow eeas Sawuaisa ee ‘s 37 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 


Apron Front an 


years Old).........0. enepeeees usweaseaees 39 
Be with Grecian sitet Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt..........2..00- ss 389 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. ** 41 
DOLMAN WALKING SUIT........... enah ataord 6 41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING SKIRT....... Se “41 


DOUBLE - BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by maj], 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
HARPER’S 


BAZAR PATTERNS. 


We are prepared to furnish all of the above styles 
of Patterns as fast as they are issued. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING-MACHINE C0., 
142 Tremont St., Boston. 


=ssup You ask WHY we can eell First 
Be Class 7 Octave Piaugs for $2007? 
We answer—It costs lesst $3 
Po @ito make any $600 Plano sold 
Ss-eithrough Agents, all of whom make 
See 100 per ot. profit. We have 
“Sno Agenta, but ship direct to fumi- 
f lies at Factory price, and warrant 
, e ° 5 Years. Send for illustrated: cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over 800 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. ‘some of whom you may_know), using our Planoa, 
iu 44 States aud Territories. Please state where you saw 


this notice. U. 8. Piano Oo., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 
GREAT WESTERN. 9 eho 
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Z P, 0. BOX1409, PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot 
Guna, $8 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $20. Riflea, $3 
to $75. Revolvers $6 to $25. Ssnp Stamp ror Paics- 
List. Army Guns, Revolvers, §-c., bought or traded for. 


ADIES! 
Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 


will prevent the hair from 


failing out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeists at $i.C0O per bottle. 


COMPASS AND 
MAGNETIC TI ME-KEEPER, NCATOR. 
; for th every mm | '. ° . 
' V RY aopy¥ soaring a valet ie Ume-beeper, sed cleo 
comram. Useal Seep works, gine oryetal, e 
R CROLDE case, WARRANTED to denete cavvert tome a. 
if Cairly esed—Oer 


ia order —if 
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Qg “<i , adddres, far ealy Oi: 3 fer 2. Clewolare 
from Une Sole American Ageuta, 


gD A MONTH, Expenses paid. Buainess 
$ entirely new. U.S.M. CO., Biddeford, Me, 
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ACETIZA. 


Or all the projects of retorm- 
ers and enthusiasts, no one has 
done so much to enlarge the 
sphere of woman in a practical 
way as—hoops. 


——_»——_ 
Common Scrnts—Musk and 
verbena. 


Worrtrp. —A little busy 
‘“humble-bee” worried a man 
out of church a few days ago 
by trying to gather honey from 
his bald pate. 


———-.—__—_- 
How old is a ship when she 
is at her anchor-age ? 
—¥_—_ 


The festivities at Berlin 
consequent upon the meeting 
of the three emperors have 
cansed that capital to be more 
on the Spree than ever. 

————————— 


Tue Last Guass BEFORE Go- 
ING TO Bepv—The looking-glass, 


— 
Crampen.—A druggist re- 
cently received the following 
prescription, with a request to 
_ it up: “Fur Kramps.— 
inct kamfire, won ounce; 
tinct lodenum, a little; tinct 
kyan peper, two pen’orth ; 
klouform, a little, but not 
much, as it is dangerous med- 
icine. Dose, half-teaspoonful 
when the kramps come on.” 


—— 
Who first encouraged Mr. 
Stanley in his search for Liv- 
ingstone ?—Sir Walter Scott. 
He said, “On, Stanley, on!” 
and Stanley went on. 
——_ —__—_- 
Tue Baxers’, Starke — A 


i Wry / ‘ ; 
strike of flour. oe / / 
ee Ae 4 
Sratistics. —A contempo- /QaM/L WW, 


rary observes that on as close 
aculculation as possible‘*there 77 
are five thousand confirmed 
opium-eaters in New York 
city.” There are a great many 
more opium-eaters than that 
in China, but then they are not 
confirmed. At the same time 
we are free to confess that we 
have not the faintest notion of 
the connection between the religious rite and the per- 
nicious habit in question. It is true, there is a story 
afloat that a certain bishop detected an old lady gettin 
confirmed more frequently than is usual ; and was tol 
by her that she did it because it was said to be good for 
the rheumatics. But this mot wants quite as much 
confirmation as the old lady did. 
~~ —- --—- 


AN OUT-OF-THE-WAY DITTY. 


I do not mind being ‘‘out of sorts,” 
My health was never prime; 

And when I warble o’er my “ quarts,” 
I’m often “‘out of time.” 

I'm pretty often “‘ out of sight,” 
As dunning tradesmen find; 

But still, with them, my care despite, 
I’m never “out of mind!” 


Lou often lures me “ out-of-doors,” 
To look at silk or rep; 
A Volunteer, in ‘‘ forming fours” 
I'm ever “out of step!” 
I’m “out of patience” too, no doubt, 
When cook has spoiled the hash; 
But, ah! the very worst thing out 
Is to be “out of cash!” 


es 
A Natura Cono.vuston.—Mrs, Partington thinks 
there must be something wrong in the management 
of the army, for wherever soldiers are quartered there 
is sure to be a mess. 
—— 
Comparisons or Tuae.—Which goes the quicker, a 
full minute, or a spare moment? 
a 
When the enterprising butcher's assistant “‘set up 
on his own hook,” did he find a comfortable seat ? 
: Ee 
George Colman the younger was dining at Lord 
Mulgrave’s, when, just before join the ladles, he 
was loitering abont the picture. of Lord Mulgrave’s 
brother locked up in the ice, in the arctic expedition 


in which Nelson sailed as a middy. Lord Mulgrave, 
holding up the lamp, said, 

“What is that my brother has got hold of? Isita 
boat-hook ?” 


? 
‘No, my lord,” said Colman, in ois half*throttled, 
witty voice, ‘it’s the north pole.” 





AN UNWISE CHILD. 
Minnig (aged six, to bearded Papa, who has just returned after a five years’ 


residence in the Australian Bush). ‘1 don’t 
and I'm Sorry you ever Married into our Family.” 





ike you. 


; at Vay 


— 





LUGGAGE INSURANCE. 


IT IS RATHER TROUBLESOME, WHEN TRAVELING, TO CARRY ALL ONE’S PERSONAL PROPERTY ABOUT ONE; BUT EVEN THAT IS BETTER THAN LOSING ONE’S 


LUGGAGE ALTOGETHER. 


AN INSCRIPTION. 


A snuff-box is a proper gift to send 
To one who at a pinch will prove a friend. 
> 
Notnmvne Wonperrv..—An unimaginative individu- 
al, or visiting the Falls of Niagara, was greatly per- 
lexed at the astonishment expressed by his compan- 
ions; and on one of them exclaiming to him, “Is it 
not a most wonderful fall?” replied, ‘‘ Wonderful! 
no; I see nothing wonderful in it. y, what's to 
hinder the water from falling ?” 


——— 

Stragtiing Faor.—Every man who commits suicide 

with a pistol must discharge his own debt o’ natur 
(detonator). ; 


A BAD LOOK-OUT FOR SOME ONE. 


Famiry Oraonx. “ Yes, my dear, this, a mere toy, 
may become, in my hands, a death-dealing instru- 
ment to the fowls of the air and the beasts of the 
field, even to the biggest beast.” 

Lrrtte Wrre.. “ dear! then pray take care you 
don’t hurt yourself!” 


——~<—— 
Why is a man that can’t mow as good as dead ?—Be- 
cause he is no mower. 





ee 
A Conshohocken farmer with a 
ter, findiug it impossible to keep the beaux froin the 
house, introdu a@ music-box which plays “ Home, 
Sweet Home,” at 10 o'clock r.m. He thought the 
young men would take the hint and leave at that 
our—and so they did, for two nights only. The 
third night a second music-box might have been seen 
in that house, placed there by the daughter—a much 
larger instrument than No. 1, Seen more powerfal 
sounds. At 10 o’clock, when No. 1 machine com- 
menced to grind out “ Home, Sweet Home,” the No. 
2 box simultaneously struck up, ‘“* We won't go Home 
tilt Morning,” completely drowning the voice of the 
first. And the young men took that hint too, and 
didn’t home till morning. This Conshohocken 
father hasn’t as much music in bis soul as formerly. 
The American girl of the period is hard to beat. 
ees 
As the early morning train down one morning drew 
up at the first station, a pleasant-looking gentleman 
stepped out on the platform, and the fresh 
enthuslasticall 


9 
**Ien't this invigorating ?” 
“No, Sir; it is Bethel,” 
said the conscientious em- 
pose. The pleasant-look- 
pg gentleman retired. . 


. air, 


¢ —— ies 
CaPILLAERY.—Young men 


have a back-parting, old 
ones a de-parting, in "their 
hair. : 

Lone Opps OrrEeRED.— 
Sixty-two: proposing mar- 


g 
riage to only eighteen on 
her next birthday. . 


eee 
Loxe Opvys Taken.— 

Four - feet - eleven - and - a- 
quarter in her boots - ac- 
cepting six-feet-two in his 
stockings. . 

—— woes 
. Acie an in marryin 
a couple Tailed, at the usu 
part of the service, to ob- 

any indication from 
the bridegroom as_ to 
whether he would accept 
the bride as his helpmeet. 
After a considerable pause, 
the bride, indignant at the 
stolidity of her intended 
husband, pushed down his 
head with her hand, at the 
same time ejaculating, 
“‘Canna ye boo, ye brute?” 

eg 


There is a man in Port- 


his family in handeome style 
by simply tying an able- 
bodied cat by the tafl to a 
clothes-line every night, 
and then going out in the 
morning to collect the soap, 
shaving-cups, brushes, etc, 
¥, thrown into the yard by an- 
re) By boarders in adjoining 
ouses. 


i 
Why is a acrew io ent 
like a screw in loose ?— 
cause it is in-secure. 


———__<———— 
Who amoked the first 
ipe?—Prometheus, when 
e stole the fire from heay- 


You are too Rough; 
. en to light his clay. 


ble daugh- | 


land, Maine, who supports. 
‘are men-ded; or, 


A Cincinnati paper publishes the following: “A 
man in Detroit gave me some idea of the richness of 
He said there wasn’t any 

lace on earth where things grew as they do there. 
de said that his wife never made bread. She always 
made little biscuits the size of an egg, and she would 
leave ‘em an hour to swell by themselves, and they 
would grow into twelve-pound loaves. 
myself, you are a loaf-er. He continued his growing 

e, and said, ‘Once there was a man. 


the soil in that vicinity. 


the woods and ch 


with a lot of Indians down 


trees 


YY 


down four trees. He 

the four stumps fof corner-posta, and he built him a 
nice log-house on those stumps. 
family went to bed in the house. The next morning 
he found himeelf and family up sixty feet in the air, 
ow w 
hair off, and the Indians did scalp the whole of ’em.’ 
‘Stranger,’ said I, ‘you don’t mean to tell me those 
grew sixty feet in one night?’ ‘Sir, I do,’ says 
he; ‘and not only that—they hoisted the house up with 
‘em.’ ‘Are you sure it wasn't sixty-one feet ?’ I asked, 


= - [OctroBER 26, 1872. 
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TART AND SMART. 

PaILANTHBOPIsT. ‘‘ Now, ne 
little man, de you really thi 
you could eat a tart ?” 

OnszcoT OF BENEVOLENCB 
(contemptuously). “Eat a tart! 
Sh’d think I could—forty dozen 
on ’em !” 

eee 

Whenever teetotalers talk 
about drunkenness they inva- 
ee break the pe and 
indulge in bitter- 


ee 
Men talk about the idle 
wind; but the wind is always 
busy, and, like a cheerful farm: 
er, whistles at its work. 


ee a 
Nor FILuine at THE PrRicE— 
The roll of fame. 
—_——_— 
FAMILY RECIPES. 
Plain sauce—an interview 
with a Saratoga hotel clerk. 
To make a good jam—ask 
any horse-car conductor. 
To boil a tongue — 
scalding coffee. 
To make a good broil—leave 
a letter from one of your sweet- 
near where your wife can find 


wee A -give - eerie ot aniaty 
ri || BREESE ve him a gallon of w 
> ei, «ee 
PAA ‘yt T I | —, 
; a » printer's elbow. 
To “‘ bone” a turkey—take it 
when the poulterer is not look- 


ing. 

Fo corn beef—feed your cat- 
tle at a brewery. 

How to select a foul—ask 
the umpire of a base- ball 
match. ® 

A plain stew—a trip in an 
old-fashioned street railway 
car on & warm day. 

How to dress beatsa—a horse- 
whip is a good thing to dreas 
beats with, espe if they 
be dead beats. 


ey 

Harp W ogps.—Some onehas 
said that the three hardest 
; words to pronounce: consecu- 
tively are, ‘‘I was mistaken.” 
Let the person who made this 
assertion try his articulating powers on the names of 
the lakes in Maine—three for Instance—Hukuztyabob, 

Zitzmornumgohic, Mahogapragohgug. 

ee 


SILVER AND GOLD. 


Speech is a wonderful gift, I feel; 
But, as some one, long before Talleyrand, said, 
"Twas invented for man that he ht conceal 
The real thoughts he had in his head; 
For I hold there's trath in that motto olden, 
““Npeech is silvern, but silence is golden!” 


Never argue with knaves or fools, 

Although you know you've the right of it; alnce 
You, clearly against logical rules, 

Waste sense on men whom it can’t convince; 
To the ancient maxim become beholden, 
‘““Speech is silvern, but silence is golden!” 


Utter no word to folks at strife, 
For you make two opponents—one is enough; 


I thought to 


He went into 


Then he 


ting to cut their 


meekly. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I never,prevaricate, especially And ne'er intervene betwixt man and wife, 
on one foot.’ ‘So they took and scalped ’em all, did For the peace-maker gets from each side a cuff. 
they?’ ‘They did,’ sald he. ‘How, in the name of Your interference will both embolden : 
who had the little lamb, did they get up to 'em ?’ ‘Speech is silvern, but silence is golden!” 
I asked. he, ‘ Respected Sir, those Indians each 


one sawed off a tree; then each In 

and those stumps grew the Indians u 
and then they scalped the family.’ 
the greatest case of up a tree 1 ever heard of. 
ger, that story is pretty tough, but I believe it, be- 
cause I know something about growing trees, and I 
fast sometimes, My father 
ood soil on his place—good soil for trees. 

afford to keep a dog, here 


know they grow darn 
had some 
He couldn 
80 many of us young 
bones was left to ma 


ey could be used.’ 


cei tae . 
Of a miserly man who died of softening of the brain 


a local paper said, ‘‘ His 
head gave way, bat his 
hand never did. His brain 
softened, but his - heart 
couldn’t.” ‘ 
ee 

THe Frest Boy MENTIONED 

IN THE BrstE—Chap. 1. 


— 
Inpran Lover.—The In- 
dian language is noted for 


its melody, and no onewho. - 


has ever conversed with the 
noble savage in his native 
wilds can ever forget the 
eeuene harmony. of its 
tturals. A writer has 
vered that the word 
uage is 8 us, 
endameartchwayer.” 
What girl could resist 
the importanities of a man 
who informed her that he 
had a good deal of that for 
her? : 
A lady with a very in- 
harmonious voice insisted 
upon singing at a recent 


“What does she call 
that ?” inquired a ee 

“‘The ‘Tempest,’ I think,” 
answered another. 

*¢ Don’t be alarmed,” said 


‘a fea-captain present} ‘it's 


no tempest; it’s merely a 
squall, and will soon 
over.” ‘ 


When are stockings like 
dead men? — When ey 
rha 


ave cde- 





when their soles 
parted ; ain, when 


or. 
‘they are all in” holes. All 


the reasons for things can’t 
be thought of at omce, and 
possibly there are more of 
em, 


a 
A Crystat Guost—A glass 
—_—— 


An Indiana farmer has 
purchased the ‘“‘ Cardiff Gi- 
ant” for a gate-post. 


shade. . 


—_—— 

A kangaroo is a curious 
chap: when it’s wide awake 
it’s leaping. 


for us. He had some 
trees, and in the place of a dog he kept some of the 
bark off thoge trees in the house to scare away rob- 
bers, because that bark would last all night. One day 
I used some of the wood to make some tooth-picks, 
and as sure as sour allspice, stranger, those th- 
picks grew so that the next day I sold 

graph poles, and they had to be sawed in two befere 


uns. 
e sou 





But—foremost of all—if a married man, 
Ne’er contradict what your spouse may say ; 
Believe me, my friend, that the only plan 
To escape the results of your wed ing-day 
Is the simple plan in these words enfolden, 
‘Speech is silvern, but silence is golden!” 
areca, 


“‘Dear me! how heartily tired Iam of this mourn- 
ing!” said a fashionable yo lady to her maid. 
‘“‘ Jane, who is it I am in mo g for?” 

= 

Why is a note of hand like a rose-bad ?—Because it 
is matured by falling dew. 


neg 

“You the Pacific mails?” anxiously asked a 
noe maiden lady of the captain of an Isthmus 
steamer. 
- ‘* Yes, ma’am,” the captain replied; ‘‘ but they are all 
in bags, ma’am.” 

A vanishing trail of dry was ail there was left 
to suggest that somebody made a slight mistake. 


cand a a sues 
e house, 
certainly was , 
‘Stran- 


use there was 
e had to boil what 


‘em for tele- 


(e 
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RULE OF PROPORTION. 


GARRULOUS OLD Party. ‘Each of you Five Years Old? Why, I'm more 
than Bight Times as Old as both of you put together, my Dears! What do you 
think of that, eh? What do you think ot chat?” 

Exper oF Twins. ‘‘ Well—you're not very Tall for your Age, Sir?” 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1872. 


SINGLE OOPIES TEN OENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1872, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 








Faille and Gauze Grenadine Evening Dress. 


Drxss with low waist of pink faille. Polonaise of pink gauze grenadine, trimmed with ruffles 
and ruches of the material. White lace and bows of pink gros grain ribbon complete the trim- 
ming. <A spray of oleander and white lace are worn in the hair. 
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FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. XI. 


IN tae distilled waters perfumed like May, nor embrocation smoother than velvet, is this 
time to be offered you. The compound in its ugliness is more like a witch's potion, and the 
odor is generally liked by those only who are used to it: But its merits are equal to its ugliness 
—nay, so firmly am I persuaded of its effectiveness that before sundown I doubt not its virtues will 
be in active test within this household. Sea winds will roughen the face, and miscella- 

neous food will leave deterioration on the softest skins. There are wrinkles, too, 
showing their first faint daring on the brow before the glass—wrinkles which 

had no business there for ten years to come, at any rate. ‘* What 
hand shall soothe” their trace away? | 

It is a hunter’s prescription that comes in use here. You will 
hear of it along the Saranac, or up in the Franconia region, 
where the pines and spruces yield fresh resins for its making. 
Its popularity there is for its efficacy in keeping the black- —_« 
flies and mosquitoes away; yet even hunters bear wit- = 
ness to its excellence in leaving the skin fair and in- (aS 
nocent. Thus runs the formula, simple enough, in L 
all conscience, yet how few will have the boldness 
to try it: Mix two spoonfuls of the best ¢a in 
six of pure olive or almond oil, by heating the 
two together in a tin cup set in boiling water. 
Stir till cbmpletely mixed and smooth, put- 
ting in more oil if the compound is too 
thick to ran easily. Rub this on the face 
when going to bed, and lay patches of soft 
old cloth on the cheeks and forehead to 
keep the tar from rubbing off. The bed 
linen must be protected by old sheets 
thrown over the pillows. The odor, 
when mixed with oil, is not strong 
endugh to be unpleasant—some peo- 
ple fancy its suggestion of aromatic 
pine breath—and the black unpleasant 
mask washes off easily with warm wa- 
ter and soap. But the skin comes 
out soft, moist, and tinted like a 
baby’s. And the crowning excel- 
lence of this sylvan remedy is its per- 
fect harmlessness in the rudest hands. 
Certainly it is preferable to the house- 
hold remedy for coarse skins of wet- 
ting in buttermilk. Further, it effaces 
incipient wrinkles by softening and re- 
fining the skin. The French have long 
used turpentine to efface the marks of 
age, but the olive tar is pleasanter. A 
pint of best olive-oil costs about forty 
cents at the grocer’s: for the tar apply to 
the druggist, who is apt to have some on 
hand for inhaling. A spoonful of the mix- 
ture put in the water vase of.a stove gives a 
faint pine odor to the air of a room, which is 
soothing to weak lungs. Physicians often rec- 
ommend it. | 

What is to be done with the malignant little 
red pimples that crop out so annoyingly at the 
close of warm weather? The cause is very plain. 
When cool days check the free relief of perspiration, 
the system must send out little feverish matters by some 
other outlet before it can adjust itself to the new state 
of things. Nothing is better for the irritable face than 
bathing constantly with a dilution of carbolic acid—one tea- 
spoonful of the common aeid to a pint of rose-water. The 
acid, as usually sold in solution, is about one-half the strength 
of really pure acid, which is very hard to find. The recipe given 
above was furnished by a regular physician, and was used on a baby, 
to soothe eruptions caused by heat, with the happiest results. Care must 
be taken not to let the wash get into the eyes, as it certainly will smart, though 
it may not be strong enough to do further harm. There is no more purify- 
ing, healing lotion known to medical skill than this, and its work is speedy. 
Poor baby was not beautiful in his unaccustomed face of spots and blotches 
when the laving with the fluid began at night, but next morning they were 
hardly visible. I commend this again to mothers as a specific against those irritations with which 
children suffer unimaginably. For soothing mosquito bites alone it is worth all the camphor, soda 
washes, and hartshorn that were ever tried. 

‘There is a word of comfort to-day for those most hopeless cases of unloveliness, the tow-col- 
ored blondes. Light hair of the faintest shade, without a tinge of gold or auburn, is now fancied 
abroad. Chignons of pale hair, dressed in abundant frizzes, command nearly as high a price as 
those pnre blondes dorées which have been worth so many times their weight in gold. Ladies of 
fashion in France dye their hair, or rather bleach it, to this colorless state; and really the effect is 
very piquant in connection with dark eyes and complexion. At the fétes in Paris recently a mar- 
chioness of daring taste attracted general admiration by her pale tresses, relieved by profuse black 
velvet trimmings. Indeed, the only wear for the trés bionde is black, even if it is only black alpaca, 
with the most transparent ruches at neck and wrists. Jet such not fear to expose themselves to 
the fiercest sun to gain a shade or two of color in the face. If the fine-grained skin which ac- 
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FaILLE AND GAUZE GRENADINE 
Eventne Dress. 


companies such hair takes on a pale, even brown, so much the better for artistic effect. Dark eyes 
will give wanted od to the dullest face; and dark they must be, if the harmless crayon can 
make them so by skillful shading about the light lashes. If ever art is a boon, it is when called 
in to change the sickly whiteness of too blonde brows and lashes. We can hardly expect that girls 
will carry their zeal for coloring so far as to feed for months on the meal from sorghum seed, 
which has the powerful effect of deepening the tint of the entire flesh—a phenomenon as true as 
strange; but we must hope that they will live and work in the rays of that great beautifier, the sun, | 
which brings out and perfects all undeveloped tones in Nature's painting. Pale eyes darken in 
rapid exercise out-of-doors, and pasty skins grow prismatic like mother-of-pearl in that wonderful 
way which so fascinated Monsieur Taine when he beheld the miraculous brows and shoulders of 
English ladies. It is bewildering to read the announcements of toilette preparations under seduc- 
tive names—rosaline, blanc de perle,. rose-leaf powder, magnolia, velvetine, eau romaine dor, and 
the rest—and wearying to think of the potent chemistry which waits outside our windows untried. 
Among the list of ‘‘ eyebrow pencils,” ‘‘nail improvers,” and lip salves, a foreign paper brings to 
notice one invention which might be of use, sold as it is by a very frank dealer—namely, 

a nose machine, which, we are told, so directs the soft cartilage that an ill-formed 
nose is quickly shaped to perfection. That this is possible to a great degree 

nee no surgeon will deny, and that it would be a boon nobody can doubt, see- 
SS ing how many unfortunates walk the world whose noses have every ap- 
pearance of having been sat upon, or made acquainted with the 

SN nether millstone. ‘The long thimbles reaching to the second 
\_ joint for shaping fingers are a very new device, though some- 

SS thing of the kind was used by very particular beauties fifty 
years ago. If women would not put themselves on the 
rack to increase their comeliness, it is the only thing they 

would not do, except to live healthfully. 
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\__s* WHITH OR GREEN MOSS OROSSES. 


RS Vee pretty effects are produced by cover- 
S ing wooden or card-board crosses with fine- 
| ly fringed tissue-paper. The paper should 
be cut into strips about one and a half inch- 
es wide, then fringed with scissors as finely 
as possible, and wrapped around closely 
until the whole is covered like moss, none 
of the foundation being visible. ‘They 
may be made either of pure white paper 
or of several shades of green, and the 
effect may be pleasantly varied by min- 
gling or entwining a few wax or dried 
flowers among the mass. If pure white 
wax-flowers are used with white tissue- 
paper, it will be very chaste. A wreath 
of autumn leaves in wax will also be 
very pretty. Baskets and mats made 
of the same materials will be quite 
popular at fairs, or for little gifts at 
holiday seasons. 
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SOMETHING NEW IN LAND- 
SCAPE PAINTING. 


WELL-PAINTED landscape needs 
no further touches from experiment- 
makers; it stands out from the canvas 
with the boldness of reality, the soft clouds 
and dim distances lending enchantment to 
the background. 

But the unpretending amateur who does 
not venture into the ranks of professional art- 

ists will be glad to know of a method by which 
excellent effects can be produced without much 

skill. A very rude sketch is all that will be re- 
quired, with such objects as castles, rocks, and trees 
in the middle and foreground of the picture. 

First sketch the outlines, and paint the sky and 
clouds, with the distant objects, precisely as in any other 
landseape, using either water or oil colors. Next paint in 
and finish up in like manner the foreground ; but the foliage 
of trees, which is generally found most tedious and difficult, as 
well as rocks and other prominent objects, needs only to be washed 
as for a first painting or dead-coloring, using for the masses of foliage 
some tint of neutral green, or greenish-brown, such as ferre-verte or raw 
sienna, or both together. 

When the picture is dry have ready some thick gum-arabic and some birch 
and button-wood bark, also mosses—green and brown—with lichens, little 
knots, or any other tiny product of the forest or way-side. Cut out the bark, 
and stick it on to the castles, etc., so as to make them stand up from the 
canvas, say a quarter of an inch or less, trimming it with a penknife to the proper shape, and ob- 
serving the proprieties of perspective in all architectural objects. The trunks of trees may be cov- 
ered also with bits of bark, and little pebbles, lichens, etc., will look well fastened about the bases 
of both trees and buildings. Another way of covering objects like bridges, ruins of castles, 
churches, etc., will be by thin layers of cork, or by coating certain portions with gum and then 
sprinkling over it small pebbles, with green moss about the tops to represent ivy. 

The moss and wood lichens are to be gummed on to represent foliage of the trees, and when 
dry may be touched with a little paint here and there to improve or vary the effect. For rocks 
use brown paper that has been crumpled or bent so as to show irregular and angular shapes. 

I have seen very beautiful landscapes produced by this plan, which, when hung upon the walls, were 
more admired than many others of far higher value. For those who desire to experiment in this 
line, and who can not paint at all, a very ordinary chromo or colored print will answer very well 
as a subject for ornamentation. 
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ROBINSON'S NEW NOVEL. 





GS WitH the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY will be sent out a gratui- 
tous EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT contain- 
ing another installment of 


“LITTLE KATE KIRBY,” 


the new and fascinating Novel by F. W. 
Rosinson, commenced in the Supple- 
ment sent out with HARPER’S WEEKLY 
for October 19. 


————OOOO eee 

warn Cut Paper Patterns of the Girls Prin- 
cesse Polonaise Suit, for Girls from § to 15 Years 
old, illustrated on page 720 of the present Number, 
are now ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, 
prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-fre Cents. 
For Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns published 
see Advertisement on page 727. 

3 Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain an extra-sized Supplement, with a rich variety 
of patterns of Ladies’ Fail and Winter Dolmans, 
Mantles, Mantelets, Paletots, and other Wrappings, 
Sweet and House Dresses, Fanchons, Trimmings 
for Dresses and Wrappings, Handkerchief Cases, 
Writing-Desks, Point Lace Medallions, Edgings 
and Insertions, Embroidery Patterns, etc., et¢., with 
choice literary and artistec attractions. 





ROWING UP STREAM. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


OMETIMES it seems just as disastrous to 
be a good housekeeper as a poor one. It 
is just as bad to be a better housekeeper than 
there is any call for, as it‘is to be a poorer 
housekeeper than there is any justification 
for. There are plenty to exact perfection 
in all household machinery. If I could in- 
duce women to be willing to be poor house- 
keepers when, through their poverty, life 
could be made rich, I should feel that I had 
not lived in vain. 

There are,-no doubt, reckless, brainless, 
wasteful, unprincipled women who bring 
ruin into a man’s heart and home. Such 
women need no exhortation to a wise neg- 
ligence, nor, indeed, can they profit by exhor- 
tation to wise thrift. It is of no use to ad- 
monish them one way or the other. They 
may extract, even from moral words, encour- 
agement for their folly; but they would be 
foolish just the same, whether they had en- 
couragement or not. There is nothing to 
be done with them but to make the most 
you can of this world, notwithstanding the 
wounds they deal, and to look forward with 
hope te a fresh start in another and a better. 
But these women are a small minority. Fe- 
male America is, in the main, conscientious, 
disposed to be frugal, and to do its full part 
in building up the family fortunes. To my 
observation women err through being too 
careful and troubled about many things, 
rather than in not being careful and “ par- 
ticular’ enough. They look too well to the 
ways of their household, and do not eat so 
much of the bread of idleness as would be 
good forthem. They need to be encouraged 
to “let things go,” rather than be exhorted 
to “look after things.” When some troubled 
wiseacre tell us that a French family will 
live luxuriously and keep boarders off what 
an American family throws away, patient 
Griselda feels admonished to renewed and 
still more scrutinizing pursuit of every mor- 
sel of meat from the moment when it leaves 
the butcher's stall till it is set on her over- 
flowing table; nor even thence shall thé dis- 
jecta membra be permitted to depart in peace, 
but must be followed to their final classifica- 
tion and deposit in the frying-pan or soap 
jar, lest some atom be prematurely deflected 
to pig-pen or poultry-yard, and so the har 
mony of the universe disturbed. 

But the overwhelming probability is that 
Griselda already gives quite its due share of 
time and thought to the salvage of scraps. 
She may or may not make as much out of a 
shin-bone as a Frenchwoman would; but in 
our happy country shin-bones are many and 
sirloin steaks not few, and it is a question 
whether cnergy and ingenuity may not be 
better expended than in wresting the last 
fibre of nutriment from a dismantled bone. 
Must is a word from which there is no ap- 
peal; but where there is frgedom of choice 
let us remember the great army of dogs and 
cats which is glad to feed upon the crumbs 
that fall from our tables; and if the ma- 
nipulation of fragments into viands seq@ns 
likely to cost more than it would come to, 
let us not be deterred from comforting our 
dumb brethren therewith by any fears of 
foreign comparisons. 


Economy is a divine law. No amount of 


wealth justifies waste. Aman can never be 
so rich as to afford wanton expenditure. The 
‘man of means” is under just as strong bonds 
to spend his money wisely as the man of 
“limited income.” All the teaching that a 
woman can give her servants she ought to 
give them, for their sake and her own. They 
touch her sphere, and she is responsible for 
all the good she can do them. But it is not 
her duty to sacrifice to their teaching a high- 
er good. She has duties more strenuous than 
inculcating economy, far more strenuous, in 
most cases, than the saving of money. To 
economize at the cost of making her family 
uncomfortable, or of destroying the elastici- 
ty of her mind and the buoyancy of her spir- 
ita with the burden of details, is not thrifty. 

Nature is sometimes prodigiously waste- 
ful, to all appearance, yet she is strictly eco- 
nomical, since not only is no force and no 
substance really lost, but the seemingly ex- 
travagant expenditure is really the smallest 
that would certainly secure the desired end. 
Myriads of blossoms bear no fruit, but they 
gladden the eye, and, on the whole, making 
all provision for failures, there are, doubt- 
less, no more than are necessary to keep up 
the supply. Nature surely believes that a 
large margin is the truest economy. 

Flies are not a desirable adjunct to house- 
keeping, and the ideal housekeeper will set 
her face like a flint against them, regardless 
of my innocent remarks. Nor have I the 
smallest sympathy with that misplaced mas- 
culine tender-heartedness which forbids the 
use of the sticky fly-traps because they make 
the fly uncomfortable, or the poison-paper 
because it disagrees with the fly’s constitu- 
tion. When a fly comes into human habita- 
tion, he takes his life in his hands, and if 
fate swiftly takes it out again, that is his 
own affair. But why should we make more 
ado to put the fly out than he makes by 
coming inf Why should the sweep of his 
wings in parlor or dining-room be the signal 
for a sudden surcease of talk, a rush for tow- 
els, a vigorous onslaught, and a vindictive 
slaughter? Extreme fastidiousness is a 
greater nuisance than flies. There are 
women who ought to be bound over to keep 
the peace. Domestic happiness, social order, 
and the whole fabric of civilized life ought 
not to be at the mercy of a fly; and since 
you can not always catch the fly, there is 
nothing for it but to catch the women. 
When I see people devoting their minds to, 
and disturbing the universe for, the expul- 
sion of a harmless wandering wayfarer, I am 
moved to say that I like flies. They are a 
busy and a cheery folk, well worthy of study, 
and capable of rewarding an intelligent cu- 
riosity. I remember once spending a whole 
Sunday afternoon in watching one with 
great interest, and, I trust, not without 
profit. How could Mr. THEODORE TILTON 
have written that charming lyric, begin- 
ning, ; 

Baby Bye, 
Here's a fly: ; 
Let us watch him, you and I,” 

if a rigid domestic discipline had been 
brought to bear on the immortal little guest 
the moment he appeared in sight? Certain- 
ly it was with a positive satisfaction that I 
perceived the other day on what a friendly 
footing stood the flies with a certain agree- 
able and refined family of my acquaintance. 
The windows were thrown wide open, and 
with the scent of honeysuckle and the song 
of birds came in, too, the busy, contented, 
preoccupied tribe, adding their blithe buzz 
to the summer's infinite harmony. It be- 
spoke a large and lavish hospitality, a gen- 
erous sympathy, a unison with nature, a 
freedom from petty and deteriorating anxi- 
eties which promises well for the future and 
the humanities. 

Some pestilent fellows lately prostituted 
our agricultural fairs to the promotion of 
patches by promising premiums to the best 
mender. And there were hot wanting fool- 
ish virgins to come forward and compete for 
the prize. Now I do not mean to say that 
@ patch may not sometimes be requisite and 
necessary as well for the body as the soul; 
but there is a great deal of darning and 
patching and mending beyond what is 
wholesome. I have seen women darn stock- 
ings which, as stockings, had no right to 
further existence. True economy would 
have put the feet into the rag-bag and sewed 
up the legs into dishcloths; and to see a 
human being, capable of love and hope and 
memory and judgment, turn away from this 
great, beautiful world, and all the stir and 
thrill of multiform life, and give itself to 
driving a stupid little steel crow-bar back 
and forth through a yawning heel and a di- 
lapidated toe when whole stockings can be 
bought at forty cents a pair, is melancholy, 
not to say exasperating. 

A little darning now and then 
Is relished by the best of men;” 


‘and there is a nervous irritation which is 


really allayed by a short and solitary turn 
at the needle, and there are accidents and 
incidents which demand a stitch, and which 
no right-minded woman will refuse; but a 


protracted and repeated darning, a darning 
on principle and from choice, a premeditated 
and vainglorious prostration before the 
shrine of this little one-eyed despot, is a 
sight for gods and men to weep over, not 
hold out prizes to! 

I say again; if a woman must, she must, 
and that is the end of it; but she often thinks 
she must when she need not. She often 
darns and mends and makes over what it 
would be cheaper to throw away— infinitely 
cheaper, as regards time and patience and 
happiness, which are real values—and not 
dearer in respect of money, which only rep- 
resents value. 3 

Patient Griselda, do not let your patience 
—which in right measure and for right pur- 
poses is a divine virtue—degenerate into 
meanness of spirit, insipidity of mind, pov- 
erty of resources, and acquiescence in what 
is not inevitable. Life is short and its is- 
sues mighty, and there are things which 
ought to be done with painstaking, and 
things that ought to be done slightly, and 
things that ought not to be done atali. She 
is the wise woman and the thrifty house- 
keeper who accurately discriminates and in- 
telligently chooses the good part which shall 
not be taken away from her. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Melresses and Begacies. 


Y DEAR RICHARD,—I was walking 
the other afternoon with one of the 
pleasantest young men of my acquaintance, 
when he said to me that he saw the beauti- 
fal Sylvia approaching. And what, said I— 
for I confess my ignorance—what is the 
charm of the beautiful Sylvia? He looked 
at me for a moment in surprise, or as if not 
quite sure that I was not jesting, and then 
answered, “Is it possible that you do not 
know the greatest heiress in town?” I 
wondered, as we walked on, whether he 
would have been equally surprised if I had 
professed ignorance of the most generous, 
the most humane, the justest of all our fel- 
low-citizens. But his surprise was an in- 
voluntary testimony to the character of our 
society. Croesus is known to every body; 
John Howard to afew. If Sylvia had been 
merely an angel of mercy, I might have 
pleaded that I did not know her. But the 
greatest heiress—’twas unpardonable. 

As she came nearer I was curious to ob- 
serve her. She was plainly dressed. Her 
aspect was very sweet and gracious. Her 
manners ‘were modest and maidenly, as I 
saw when my companion saluted her as if 
she had been Deity descending. There was 
nothing to distinguish her, except that 
which is always the best distinction—a cer- 
tain refined serenity, which suggests the 
finest flowers—roges in June and the white 
lily. Yet when I afterward had the oppor- 
tunity of talking with her I remarked a kind 
of withdrawal in her manner, as cf habitual 
self-restraint, which I explained by suppos- 
ing that she is always in doubt how much of 
the homage offered to her is really not meant 
for her, but for her fortune. ‘If I were to 
appear to-morrow as Sylvia the penniless,” 
I can fancy her saying, “how much of this 
fine deference would remain?’ And this 
gives, perhaps, @ certain touching quality, 
almost a sadness or a pensiveness, to her 
manner. In the old stories there was often 
a hard condition attached to the acquisition 
or ownership of great riches; and in like 
manner does not Sylvia sometimes feel that 
the price she pays for what all men envy 1s 
universal distrust? The shrewder she is, 
the more suspicious she is likely to become. 

Yet I suppose it is only a superior nature 
that is really troubled by honors which are 
offered not to itself, but to its accidents. We 
meet a great many people who belong to 
what are called the best families, and who, 
although they are lazy, selfish, boorish, and 
useless, accept the respect which is paid to 
the family name as if it were really theirs. 
It would naturally seem that they would be 
overwhelmed with shame at the ridiculous 
disproportion between their own insignifi- 
cance and the heroism or good service of 
some ancestor to which the respect is of- 
fered. Indeed, there is nothing more amus- 
ing than the lordly air with which young 
Achilles moves among his associates, as if he 
had himself been upon the plain of Troy, 
when the sum of his contribution to the 
world is a large tailor’s bill, a neat hand at 
billiards, and a handsome face. His name 
ought to oppress him, since it does not in- 
spire him. He should seek to hide rather 
than to flaunt it. But instead of saying 
when he is presented to you, ‘I am ashamed 
to say that my name is Achilles, for I do 


nothing to justify it,” his manner says, “ My 


name is enough.” Thus he is content to be 
nobody because his ancestor was somebody ; 
and a fellow without any superior gift or 
grace whatever is gravely honored as if he 
were peculiarly worthy of respect. 

It is this which annoys Sylvia the heiress. 
She knows that her fortune represents no 


skill, no effort, nothing of her own. It was 
accumulated by those who never saw her, for 
her grandfather died before she was born; 
and she is conscious that it sheds such @ 
golden glamour upon her that it is almost 
impossible for any body to see her as she 
really is without it. But the advantages 
her fortune brings her are endless; for al- 
though only an heiress, she commands as 
much money as she wishes to spend. Think 
what money will buy—and she has it or 
may have it all. The finest education in ev- 
ery kind; travel through the whole world ; 
the accumulation of precious and beautiful 
things; the most comprehensive charities ; 
the building of hospitals and colleges and 
libraries; the timely succor that saves fam- 
ilies, and turns heart-break into thanksgiv- 
ing—all these, and whatever else imagina- 
tion will furnish, are the possible gifts of her 
fortune. And how nobly she masters her — 
fate! It is plain that she will use her great 
riches as a trust. Her fortune is not a dia- 
mond which she wears for her personal dec- 
oration: it is a torch with which she lights 
the world. 

Since I have made her acquaintance I 
have seen her much, and I have watched 
her closely. Others, too, watch her, and I 
observe a great many parents who gaze at 
her wistfully ; some, who are the fathers of 
sons, wondering whether one of their boys 
might not win her, and others, who are the 
fathers of girls, wishing with a sigh that 
they could leave their daughters such a 
fortune. Sometimes I catch their glances 
stealing toward me as if they said, “There, 
now, is a fellow who has nobody to provide 
for: he is not bothered about fortunes for 
his children.” If they would allow me to 
reply, I should say that they need not be 
disconsolate, for it is in the power of every 
one of them to leave a handsome legacy to 
every one who comes after them. We can 
not, indeed, all be rich, nor all leave riches 
to our children. But we can leave hand- 
some legacies notwithstanding. I know 
that Sylvia does not value her money as 
the chief bequest that her father will give 
her. It is the example and inspiration of a 
pure and generous life, of a noble character, 
of an unwearied courtesy, of a humane in- 
dustry, which is the real fortune of which 
she is the heiress; and it is the disposition 
which these have fostered that leads her to 
the fear that the other fortune is a magic 
which bewitches the world and her. 

And although this may seem a little airy, 
yet what man or woman would wish to have 
been left with a great fortune if with it there 
was the memory of a life lost and all the finer 
qualities of character wasted in pursuit of it? 
Pirates’ money had a stain of blood upon it, 
and was cursed; and who would wish to 
have inherited Kidd’s fortune?. But is 
money which is stained with any kind of 
dishonor more valuable than that of pirates, 
or more comfortable in the having? And if, 
instead of dishonor, it is stained with bitter- 
ness and unhappiness, is it not also an un- 
canny treasure? Would Jessica prefer to in- 
herit Shylock’s countless ducata with recol- 
lections of a hateful home, or the unfading 
picture of sweet domestic love, trust, gener- 
osity, courtesy, and no ducats whatever? | 
As for Lorenzo, his opinion is not asked. 
He is undoubtedly satisfied with things as 
they are. But Lorenzo would certainly have 
gladly thrown even his slender patrimony to 
the winds, had the alternative been to remem- 
ber a sad and anxious home. His slender 
patrimony is like Captain Jackson’s cheese 
paring—“the nearer the bone, the sweeter 
the meat.” It is the result of honest pater- 
nal industry and a cheerful paternal temper, 
and it is therefore money unstained and un- 
cursed. 

I knew another heiress besides Sylvia. 
Her name was Sapphira, and she was the 
daughter of Ananias, whom we all knew. 
His manners were polished to the outer 
world. His house was a palace of magnifi- 
cence. His banquets were renowned. His 
career was very splendid until it was dis- 
covered that he was one of the greatest of 
knaves. He fled to other lands. Restless, 
unhappy, morose, he dragged his family 
about the world until, fortunately for them, 
he died; and I never heard that they pre- 
tended to be sorry, excepting his wife, who 
was the sincerest of mourners, not for the 
man who was buried—oh no!—but for the 
man whom long and long ago she married. 
Sapphira inherited the great fortune, but I 
think that she always felt a curse rested 
upon it, and she would gladly have relin- 
quished it all in exchange for the remem- 
brance of an honorable parent and a happy 
home. 

Our chief happiness is, after all, in 
thoughts, not in diamonds and dinners, al- 
though they too are very pleasant. But 
there are very few of us who can leave 
large diamonds behind us, while there is 
nobody who can not leave pleasant memo- 
ries. And I confess that had I a son I 
would rather leave him the inspiration of 
such memories than the possession of the 
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Indies. If, when he did a kind act or said 
a good word, it should be remarked that 
he was the worthy son of his father, I hope 
that he would feel how much costlier a 
legacy had been left him than if it were 
said he is the son of that rich old Bachelor. 
I am saying that if we can not lay up great 
fortunes to leave to our children, we can 
build good characters, and leave them the 
memory and the influence, and that of the 
two this is the richer bequest. I think, 
also, that a parent who has honorably ac- 
quired a great fortune must often look with 
dismay upon those to whom he is to leave it. 
He sees idle, dull, dissolute sons, foolish and 
frivolousdaughters; and the money for which 
he has toiled his life long will now merely fos- 
ter selfish indulgence and gratify a contempt- 
ible vanity. That which he hoped his son 
might inherit, his own probity, acuteness, 
energy, honorable industry, generous sym- 
pathy, admirable influence—although he did 
not call them by those names—all these are 
lost, and his son is heir only of the means of 
gratifying mean tastes and propensities. I 
can fancy such a man deploring his own suc- 
cess, and asking himself whether, had he de- 
voted himself more earnestly to the mould- 
ing of his son’s character, he might not have 
left to his son and to the world something 
really valuable. | 

So you see, my dear Richard, although I 
did not know the great heiress Sylvia when 
she approached in the street, yet I do know 
heiresses whom I recommend to your most 
respectful consideration. There is my young 
friend Sibylla, who lives in her father’s mod- 
est house, in which you would say every 
room fronted the south, so full of sunshine 
and softness is the air. Good humor and 
constant courtesy, thoughtfulness and self- 
denial, are the constant spectacle of that 
home. No son or daughter is tempted else- 
where for sympathy or for enjoyment. That 
household does not think that ragged clothes 
and slippers down at the heel, and ill temper 
and selfishness, are to he expected at home. 
Indeed, it is the very place in which that 
family are agreed that they can not be tol- 
erated. The sons say, “If we shall not re- 
spect our mother and show that we do 80, 
what woman in the world shall we respect ?” 
And the daughters say, “If we are not court- 
eous to our father, to whom shall we be?” 
The father meanwhile does not accumulate 
a great fortune; they live comfortably, and 
no more. 

One day that household will be scattered. 
It makes me sober as I think of it, but I 
shall.not see it. Those young women and 
young men will found other households, and 
this home will become a memory and a 
name. But, my dear young friend Richard, 
if it should be your happy fate to be loved 
by one of those young women—if Sibylla 
herself were she—I should shout all about 
the town that you were engaged to a great 
heiress, to a young woman who had received 
from her parents the diamond of perfect 
courtesy, the most costly habits of order and 
industry, countless rubies of quick and gen- 
erous sympathy with all noble thoughts 
and words and efforts, and that priceless 
pearl, the power of making the best of every 
thing. And I doubt if you would exchange 
the fortune of your bride for a million of 
dollars. 


Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


GIRL'’S PRINCESSE POLONAISE B8UIT. 


Loe princesse polonaise suit worn by misses 
and little girls is 4llustrated in the present 
number, and a cut paper pattern will be fur- 
nished. It has but one dart, and the front falls 
open slightly from the waist down; there is a 
pretty revers on the side, and the plain back is 
gracefully draped. The waist and sleeves are 
lined, but not the skirt of the polonaise. Single- 
width cashmere sold for 75 cents a yard is used 
for such suits; also the Irish poplins that are 
now sold in Pim’s best quality for $1 50 a yard. 
‘The trimming is velvet ribbon of tha same shade, 
or else a bias band of velvet or of gros grain lined 
with crinoline, and sewed on with blind stitches. 


INDEPENDENT WRAPS. 


Independent wraps and cloaks that may be 
worn with various dresses will be more fashion- 
able this winter than at any time since suits were 
introduced. These wraps are usually black, 
though stylish camel’s-hair garments are either 
gray or brown. Black velvet is still the first 
choice for dressy cloaks; Ponson’s jet black vel- 
vet three-fourths of a yard wide, worth $12 or 
$14 a yard, is bought for polonaises, Dolmans, 
etc. Camel's-hair is next in demand, and when 
richly embroidered rivals velvet in expense. The 
plain goods is a yard and three-eighths wide, and 
costs from $4 upward. Lustrous repped Sicili- 
enne begins to be appreciated for light, graceful 
wraps. Cashmere and cloth are the materials 
popularly worn by the million. 


THE DOLMAN. 


There are so many graceful modifications of 
the Dolman that it is found in some shape to suit 
ladies of all sizes, consequently it has become 
the leading garment of the season. There are 
sacque Dolmans, circular, belted, and loose Dol- 
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mans, all distinguished by wide sleeves, or else 
by its winged feature inserted on the sides. Vel- 
vet Dolmans are trimmed with embroidery, jet, 
and lace, and are thickly wadded and quilted: 
the simplest one shown costs $150. Camel's- 
hair and cashmere Dolmans are the present ob- 
jects of desire in the way of wraps. They are 
often so heavy with embroidery that it is an ef- 
fort to lift them; thick wool embroidery, finer 
silk embroidery, and round soutache of the color 
of the fabric, appear on these; wool fringe or 
yak lace edges the garment. Much simpler gar- 
ments have merely bands of very thick gros grain 
of the same color, and lace or fringe. The lin- 
ing is thin silk, or else farmer's satin. Some 
wadding should be added about the shoniders 
and back to give warmth, but care should be 
taken that this does not extend far enough down 
to make a clumsy wrap, and destroy the flowing 
beauty of these soft woolen stuffs. Imported 
Dolmans, richly trimmed, cost from $80 to $150, 
but they are plainly made to order for much less. 


THE BEDOUIN SCARF. 


The next most conspicuous novelty is the 
scarf mantle, or Bedouin. We described this in 
a former number, and our readers will find an 
Ulustration of this fashionable garment, and full 
directions for making it, on page 684 of Bazar 
No. 42, Vol. V. It is represented there in 
Scotch plaid goods, but it is exceedingly stylish 
when made of black cashmere, edged all around 
with yak lace, and an insertion of yak above as a 
heading. Such garments cost from $75 to $100. 
White Sicilienne and cashmere Bedouins are 
shown as evening wraps; very simply braided 
and edged with fringe, these cost $60. 


MANTLES, PALETOTS, ETC. 


Mantles of velvet and cashmere rich with jet 
and laces are made in the old-time shape, with a 
round cape behind and long tabs in front; these 
tabs are sometimes crossed in front and. fast- 
ened behind on the tournure. For old ladies 
are regular circular cloaks, very large double 
capes, with separate sleeves inside hanging from 
a tape attached to the neck; the arm is thrust 
into these sleeves when about to be extended 
from beneath the warm cloak. 

Thick, soft, yet rough-surfaced cloths of gray, 
navy blue, and brown are made into jaunty lit- 
tle paletots of very simple and graceful half-fit- 
ting shape. These are double-breasted, warm, and 
cozy-looking, and are in great favor with young 
ladies for general wear, although sacques are no 
longer considered very dressy. The trimming is 
merely an inch-wide band of velvet or gros grain 
of the same color, or else the merest piping fold 
of velvet or silk appears as an edge around the 
sacque. Revers, collar, deep cuffs, square pock- 
ets, and large oxidized silver buttons give style 
to these semi-dress wraps. Such a paletot made 
of sailor blue cloth, simply stitched around the 
edges, and ornamented with stars of black braid 
on all the corners of seams, cuffs, and collar, 
costs $30. A French gray paletot, with velvet 
band, revers, and oxidized buttons, is marked 
$80. Dolmans of thick, warm cloth, scalloped 
and edged with bear fringe, cost from $50 up- 
ward. A single narrow row of fur is a favorite 
trimming for velvet and cloth wraps. Double 
capes and the sacque with a cape are standard 
garments in cloth and cashmere. 


“FUR-LINED WRAPS. 


Black gros grain very heavily repped and the 
lustrous Sicilienne are made into paletots and 
Dolmans of very plain shape, and are lined 
throughout with gray squirrel-lock fur. They 
are entirely untrimmed, are exceedingly warm, 
and are much lighter than the heavily embroid- 
ered garments now in fashion. . 


INDEPENDENT POLONAISES. 


Independent polonaises of gray or brown cam- 
el’s-hair to wear with various skirts are so cov- 
ered with silk and wool embroidery that the fab- 
ric is almost concealed. They are edged with 
thick wool fringe or with yak lace. Sometimes 
wide Dolman sleeves are added to these. Polo- 
naise patterns of Carmelite — undressed gray 
cashmere—and of camel’s-hair are imported un- 
made, but bordered with embroidery. ‘They 
cost from $75 to $125 unmade. Black cash- 
mere polonaises are brilliant with fine jet, em- 
broidery, and guipgre. 

A rich fabric for polonaises is brocaded Sicili- 
enue, the fine repped cashmere we have already 
described. In all the antique colors, with satin 
stripe and raised figure of the same shade, it costs 
from $3 to $5 a yard. It is three-quarters of a 
yard wide, and from eight to ten yards are re- 
quired for a polonaise. The skirt with which it 
is worn is silk or velvet of the same shade, or 
else black. Plain repped Sicilienne resembles 
Irish poplin, but is more supple and finer. In 
double fold it costs 10 a yard ; five-eighths of a 
yard wide, it is $2 50. 

Black velvet polonaises are longer than ever, 
of simple shape in front, voluminously draped 
behind, and are richly trimmed with subeoidery: 
jet, and lace, or else a band of the expensive 
silver-fox fur. $400 to $600 is not an unusual 
price for these garments. To be well worn a 
velvet polonaise should have a dress skirt of black 
faille with velvet trimmings; such a suit is con- 
sidered more stylish than if made entirely of vel- 
vet. Colored silk skirts are seldom worn with 
black polonaises; the reverse—a black skirt with 
colored over dress—is now in favor. 


LOUIS QUINZE COSTUMES. 


At the latest fashionable openings Louis Quinze 
costumes, with their long vests and ample pock- 
ets, are conspicuous among the French importa- 
tions, and it is said they will be more worn than 
at any time since their revival. Carriage dress- 
es of velvet and faille combined have velvet po- 
lonaises very long behind, with short silk vest 
and longer side pieces, on which are placed out- 
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side pockets, very large and almost square. Oth- 
er costumes have the over-skirt and short Louis 
Quinze coat of velvet, with silk vest, Dolman 
sleeves, and the inevitable pockets; the basque 
and skirt are then of silk, with velvet facings. 
An elegant plum-colored costume has a flounced 
silk skirt, a velvet over-skirt with apron front 
and sash back, and a stylish Louis Quinze coat 
of velvet, edged with silver-fox fur, and fastened 
by large cut steel buttons. Similar suits are 
made in bronze, réséda, and black silks, with vel- 
vets of the same shade. Dinner dresses of two 
shades of silk have Louis Quinze basques, with 
long wide vests, and a jabot of Valenciennes 
lace passing from the throat to the end of the 
vest. One of pearl gray and plum-color made 
” this way is a very distinguished-looking toi- 
ette. 
TRAVELING SUITS. 


For traveling suits there is a return to the 
navy blue cloths of two years ago. These are 
made with long redingotes, buttoned down the 
front with two rows of oxidized silver buttons, 
and a skirt with deep kilt pleating simply notched 
on the edge. <A sash of black watered ribbon 
completes the suit, and the hat is of blue felt, 
with wide band and buckle. 

Vigogne, like undressed cashmere, is a new fab- 
ric, of which traveling suits are made. It is a 
dull Carmelite gray, and is prettily trimmed with 
wool fringe and groups of swinging cords. The 
vovager's suit comprises a kilt skirt, polonaise, 
and a Dolman for an extra wrap. Some very 
expensive costumes for brides’ traveling suits 
have the skirt of brown velvet, with a camel’s- 
hair polonaise fastened by oxidized buttons, and 
a belt, bag, and long loops of Russia leather ; 
the latter hold up the bouffant drapery of the 
polonaise. A felt Tyrolean hat and long un- 
dressed kid gloves complete this toilette. Warm, 
soft hoods with deep capes to wear on board 
steamer are made of scarlet or blue cashmere, 
and lined with soft silk. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
SwitsER; Madame Brernuem; and Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConsTABLe, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & 
Co. ; Lorp & TayLor; and James M‘CREERY 
& Co. 


—————————_———— 


PERSONAL. 


Oscak II., the new Kiny of Sweden, like most 
of his ancestors, is a highly gifted man, whose 
history up to the present time is full of romance. 
His father, Oséan I., was a strict disciplinarian 
insisting that his two boys should be treate 
with the same severity as ordinary scholars, and 
the old gentleman ‘‘lathered’’ them personall 
when they were derelict. Frequent rod appli- 
cations induced Prince Oscar, when twelve, to 
run any and in a soiled, barefooted plight he 
found himself in Copenhagen. He was discov- 
ered pisying at marbles with several young rag- 
amuffins. At seventeen he was sent to the Unl- 
versity of ope First thing he did was to 
fall in love with a professor’s daughter. He had 
it pretty bad, but they took him away. Got 
over it. Used to go to fires, ‘‘run with the 
machine,’’ and always worked at the brakes. 
Delighted in walking the streets at night in 
humble apparel, and prevented many an act of 
brutality. When his father selected a German 
princess for bis wife, young Oscar went secretly 
to Lubeck, and in disguise traveled with her on 
the steamer that conveyed her from that port to 
Stockholm, watching her closely. He became 
satistied she was all right, and has ever since 
been an affectionate husband to her. He warmly 
eee with and is greatly beloved by the 

ple. 

—The last notes from Nrisson-Rovuzeaup 
intimate that at the conclusion of her pres- 
ent engagements in Europe she will visit this 
country to give a series of farewell lyric per- 
formances, and then retire to aan e, mak- 
ing her permanent abode in this city. That is 
the report. Who ever heard of a prima donna’s 
voiuntarily retiring from the stage when in the 
flush of youth, health, and fame? They never 
go until the public decline to pay them cash— 
never. 

—When Mies Bruce, the daughter of the En- 
glish Secretary of the Home-ofiice, was married, 
a few days ago, she was attended by ten bride- 
maids, of whom nine were her sisters! Poor Mr. 
Bruce! 

—ALEXIS says, earnestly, that he will come 
over and have more good time with us at the 
great centennial celebration in 1876. 

—Mr. Rogers, whose statuary in little is the 
admiration of his countrymen, is at work on a 
group larger than any of his former produc- 
tions. It represents WasHINGTON, LAFAYETTE, 
and HaMILTON on the battle-field. 

—Mr. BENJAMIN D. Emerson, who died at his 
residence near Boston a few days since, was 
widely known in connection with the arithmetic 
bearing his name. He left an estate of $250,000 
most of which he has devised for religious and 
educational purposes. To Dartmouth College 
he gives $100, A considerable sum is left to 
establish a library in his native town. 

—GEORGE AUGUsTUS SaLa says he has pro- 
posed the toast, ‘‘The Ladies,”’ in sixteen differ- 


ent languages and in nineteen different coun- 
tries. -the-way, G. A. 8. gave his friend Mr. 
EDMUND YATES a letter of introduction to BRET 


HarRTE. He had never seen B. H., but ventured 
to send the introductory note because B. H. had 
once written a sarcastic review of one of G. A.8.’s 
works. That was friendly ! 

—ROCHEFORT’s personal history is one not 
exactly calculated to commend him to the re- 
spect of decent people. At present he occupics 
a quiet position in a French prison. Only his 
jailer and the government know where that 
pon is. When he had got the Lanterne estab- 

ished, it brought him a clear weekly profit of 
$2500. He had his wash-stand furnished with 
pitcher, basin, tooth-brush box, soap box, ali of 
solid silver. His walls were hung with pictures 
for which he had paid a great deal, and which 
bore the names of the immortal masters of 
painting. True, that at the sale they went for 
nothing, but RocHEForT’s is not the only cab- 
inet of pictures valued at a fortune by ite col- 
lector, and sold for a song by ite auctioneer. He 
lavished money on some of the moat extravagant 
women of Paris. Mcanwhile his father languish- 
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ed in a garret with no window but a flea 
allowed only one candle a week, and fed— 
covered all the expenses, jodgiugs tables, iights 
and fuel, for the sordid boar ing-house situnted. 
at 310 Rue de Faubourg St. Antoine. Roc#e- 
FORT never visited his father, and never sent 
him money. There is some mystery about the 
father’s marital relations. It is certain that 
HENRI ROcHEFORT'sS mother was a pastry-cook, 
or a girl employed in a pastry shor and forty 
odd years since renowned for her beauty. 

—London wags declare that the great trial of 
Mr. GLADSTONE’s life is the growing resem- 
blance of his wife to DISRAELI. 

—The Rev. STEPHEN GLADSTONE, son of the 
British Premier, has been made rector of Ha- 
warden, the pecuniary value of which is $15,000 
perannum. This is not positively hard to take. 

—The centre stone of a coronet of diamonds, 
peace by Lord DupDLeEy to his wife on her 

ast birthday, cost alone $150,000. As they say 
down in Barnstable, Massachusetts, ‘‘he is a 
kind man and good provider.” 

—Tsan@ Lalson, Esq., a mandarin of the sec- 
ond rank, of China, and a graduate of Hamilton 
College, arrived at New Haven on the 25th ult. 
with eighteen Chinese boys who have been sent 
to this country to be educated. They are very 
bright and intelligent. Their ages vary from 
nine to fifteen years. They are to be placed ia 
different schools in Connecticut, and will remain 
until each one has completed a full collegiate 
course. Mr. Larson remains until next summer, 
and will exercise a general oversight of them, 
and next fall will retarn with about thirty more. 

—Rev. DonaLD MACLEOD, one of the Queen's 
chaplains for Scotland, succeeds his brother, the 
late Dr. NoRMAN MacCLEop, as editor of Good 
Words. 

—That droll, Mark Twatn, preferrjng to take | 
hia little tour in Europe to lecturing in the 
United States, has canceled all his fall and win- 
ter engagements, and Bret Harte is to fill the 
places that M. T. intended to fill. 

—Lady FRANKLIN, incited thereto by a Ictter 
of some officious and influential writer to tho 
London 7imes, who begged for pecuniary aid for 
Lady F., replies that she is in possession of an 
income for life, secured upon entailed property, 
amply sufficient for all her wants, besides her 
pension as an admiral’s widow, and that she 
would be very much obliged if people would 
only let her alone. 

—The difference between Macav.ay’s critical 
method and that of M. Tarne is thus defined in 
a recent number of the London Spectator: ‘‘Ma- 
CAULAY, @ fair type of our English critic, habit- 
ually summons poets and statesmen to the bar 
of justice, tries them by a defined standard of 
esthetics or morality, and sentences them to 
fame or intony as loftily as if he were the ane © 
of all the earth. M. Tarng, on the other han 
tries every poet or novelist by the standard of 
his own rules. He asks not whether the rules 
a good or bad, but whether the work is well 

one. 

—Mr. Msecui, the most prominent experi- 
menter in agriculture in England—and succcss- 
ful, too—in summing up the results of the En- 
ou harvest, says, ‘“‘I believe that we shall 

ave to pay for foreign corn, in quantity and 
price, fifteen to twenty millions sterling more 
than in a good wheat season.”” Much of that 
sterling must come to the U.S. 

—The family of J. A.G. Lez, of Owingsville, 
Kentucky, had a reunion a few weeks since, 
at which were placed under the plate 
of each of his children present. As Mrs. Nzs- 
BITT, one of the daughters, gazed with grate- 
ful bewilderment upon her thousands, she ob- 
served, ‘‘If it is more blessed to give than to 
receive, a how do you feel ?”’ 

—At West Point, on the 17th of August, 1788, 
the or nerals there present were weighed, 
and kicked the beam as follows: WASHINGTON, 
209 pounds; LINCOLN, 224; Knox, 280; Hount- 
INGTON, 182; GREATON, 219. 

—Twenty-five years ago the copyright of Pau. 
pE Koexr’s novels could not have been pur- 
chased for half a million of francs. His heirs 
now Offer it for twenty thousand. 

—Mrs. RACHEL STANLEY, now living, at the 
age of ninety-eight, near Charleston, est Vir- 
ginia, is the mother of fourteen children, ninety- 
nine grandchildren, and two hundred and twen- 
ty-three grand and great-grandchildren. Great 
Here total (two families to hear from), three 

undred and thirty-six. ‘The world must be 
Pope 

—Dr. RaaBE, a Dutch scholar, has written a 
new ‘‘ History of Nero,’’ in which the popular 
whitewashing of that imperial scamp by sundry 
German and English apologists is shown up as 
it deserves. ; 

—Eight rabbis only in the United States 
reach to Jewish congregations in the English 
anguage. These are Drs. GUTHEM™M, VIVADER, 
and Rev. 8. M. Isaacs, of this city; Dre. Wisz 
and LILLIENTHAL, of Cincinnati ; two: brothers 
Jacoss, one in Philadelphia, the other in New 
Orleane; and Rev. GEorGcE Brown, of Evans- 
ville, Indiana. 

—In Dr. Jonn Haw’s church in this cit 
seta poe Gc) women have contributed and 
sent $1000 to Netawaka, Kansas, to build a new 
Presbyterian church there. Charming example! 

—JOBN TECUMSEH JONES, an Ottawa Indian 
preacher, died recently, and left $60,000 for the 
education of Baptist preachers in Kansas. Kan- 
sas seems to be favored. 

—CHARLES SPRAGUE, the financier- poet, of 
Boston, attained his eighty-first ycar this pres- 
ent month. He has been connected with the 
Globe Bank yee years. Oddly enough 
for a bank man, the first poetical effusion which 
brought him prominently before the public was 
an ode to SHAKSPEARE, delivered at the Boston 
Theatre in 1828. This was a prize poem and 
was successful over a great number of competi- 
tors. He took five other prizes for similar odes. 
His SHAKSPEARE ode has hardly been excelled 
by any thing in the same manner since GRAY’s 
‘* Progress of Poetry." 

—Marshal BazaIne is said to be so much de- 
pressed in mind by reason of his approachin 
trial that it is feared he will attempt to comm 
suicide. 

—The Marquis of Stafford, who is said to be 
future lord and master of the Princess BEATRICE, 
is eldest son of the Duke of Sutherland. The 
Duchess of Sutherland has for many years been 
on very intimete relations with the Queen, and 
‘probability’? would seem, as it were, to point 
out the remote conjecture that the two ladies 
may have planned the thing among themselves 
—s0 to speak. 
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Corners Vi Re 9 — of jos a pe tion st. before 
of Collars, Sey ES | Es PIERS ESIC ia iii ph the sc. of the pre- 
Figs. 1-3. PSAP RSS | Bos PSs od tS PAY ceding round. 

Fig. 1.—CoLLar \ E: Dee | RS me Cc Sere e T / WV j Turn the work, 1 ch., 10 

OF LINEN APPLICA- \ GA\NG BST RS] Psi bs ie sc. on the 10 st. of the pre- 
TION ON Nettina. For each N QQ Soi SS i 7 ceding round. In a simi- 
corner of this collar work in ee Sd fest AY | lar manner work 13 rounds 
straight netting of the size Psy 7 more; these form a straight line on one 
shown by the illustration one cS side, and are widened on the other side 
piece of the requisite size with A by 3 st. each, 1 st. of which comes on the 
fine thread. Baste this piece on a foundation of Y CY ch, crocheted in turning the preceding round, 
enameled cloth or paper, cover it with fine linen \S 7 and 2 st. come on the next 2 foundation st. The 

second half of this part is worked on the other 


on which the design shown by the illustration has Sat iy 
previously been transferred, and then work the em- 
broidery in button-hole, half-polka, and satin stitch 


with fine embroidery cotton, passing the needle ion © on, 
through the double material. Cut away the linen six rounds of sc., and edge each lengthwise side with a similar round of red worsted. 


between the design figures and the double material on the outer edge of the corners. Edge the smaller upper part of the bag on the 
The latter are fastened. on a binding for the Crocuet Soap straight crosswise side also with one round of 

neck four-fifths of an inch wide, and by means Bac. sc. and with one scalloped round of red 
of this on a chemisette. worsted; for the latter cro- 
Figs. 2 and 3.—CoOLLAR OF chet always alternately 1 sc. 
LinEN Rotts anp LACE STITCH, and one picot of 4 ch. and 1 
For a corner of this collar two sc. on the first of these, pass 
linen rolls are required. For over 1 st. with the picot. The 
each of these take a Fig. 3.—Linen Rouy Fok scalloped row all 
bias strip of linen of Cozar, Fic. 2. along the outer 
the requisite length edge of the 
and __ three- soap bag 
~, fifths of an is work- 
€) inchwide, 4 


Fig. 2.—Corner oF CoLuar. side of the foundation st. For the band at the 


Linen ROLits AND Lace Stitcu. upper end of the soap bag crochet on a foun- 


Fig. 1-—CorneR OF CoLtar. 
dation of 28 ch., going backward and forward, 


Linen APPLICATION ON NETTING. 
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Fig. 1.—CLoTuH AND SILK 
FOR CRAVATS, ETC. 


Corp Lamp Mar. 


a similar manner; in work- 
ing the round of sc., at the 
same time fasten the smaller 
part as well as the band, as 
shown by the illustration. On 
the upper point fasten a chain 
stitch loop for hanging it up. 


Cloth and Silk Cord Lamp Mat, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts lamp mat is made of green cloth, ornamented with 
point Russe stars of green saddler’s silk, and edged with a border of twisted 

silk cord. . Fig. 1 shows the lamp mat reduced in size; Fig. 2 shows 
a full-sized section. To make the mat first draw the design given on Fig, 2 


fold down the edges one- 
eighth of an inch wide, and 
overseam in it a piece of white 
dress cord. Fig. 3 shows the 
manner of making the rolls. 
Baste the latter on paper, on 
which the design shown by the illustration has pre- 
viously been drawn, in such a manner that the seam 
of the rolls comes on the paper. Then work the cross 
seam between the rolls with fine thread as shown by the illustration; separate 
the corner from the foundation, and fasten the upper edge into a strip of linen, 
which is ornamented with a row of stitching (see Fig. 2). Fasten the corners 






Fig. 2.—Section or CLoTH AND SILK 
Corp Lamp Mat.—Fvte SIze. 
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Fig. 1.—Hotper ror KEEPING Ecos, POTATOES, ETC., 
WARM (ARRANGED WITH TWO NAPKINS, WITH JAVA 
Canvas Cover). 
































Fig, 2.—Ho.pEr FOR KEEPING EGGs, POTATOES, 
ETC., WARM (ARRANGED WITH TWO NAPKINS, 

WITHOUT CovER). 

on a binding for the neck, and by means of this 

on a chemisette. ; 


Crochet Soap Bag. 

Tats soap bag is worked with sixfold 
white zephyr worsted in ribbed crochet 
stitch, and is edged with a scalloped 
row of red worsted. Begin the 
larger leaf-shaped part in the 
middle with a foundation of 
52 ch., lay on the thread 
anew, and crochet for 
one-half first 12 sc. 


in full size on paper. Then cut the inner part 
(see Figs. 1 and 2) of green cloth, and orna- 
ment it with point Russe stars as shown by 
Fig. 1. Baste the cloth on the paper on 
which the design has been drawn, and 
work the berder, following the lines 
of the design and observing the il- 
lustrations. For the border use 

five pieces of silk cord, the two 
shortest of which are sewed 
on the cloth foundation as 

shown by Fig. 2. Baste 


on the 27th-35th Te SSS : . WINS the remaining three 
foundation st. by My ty ty thf N= OL Ota Ce ON SRS OP SR \ Wa. WAY » WS pieces of ‘cord on 
widening 1 st. each O} LULA CY YS A HAE” VPAC HG COL SSO AN, SRR \ WY Ws WS the paper, follow- 
in the 28th, 3lst, and Leg tj jf, Y. Up i Oe La a. OA BAN NAA \ WSS : ing the lines of the 
84th st. Turn the work, Vij) AE BA JE4H EIEN, Fig Tine a SEK TNS XS \ MQM YQ design, in doing which 
lay on the thread anew, 4 YY Zs de? iP POS OS Le RAL SEO QVM they are looped about each 


other and braided into each 
other on the corners, as shown 

by Fig. 2. Sew the intersecting 
cord windings together with green 

silk, letting the stitches show as little 
as possible. The cords on the outer edge 

of the cloth foundation ate also fastened 
with a few stitches. Furnish the cloth foun- 

dation with a green muslin lining and an inter- 
lining of card-board. 


Holder for keeping Eggs, Potatoes, etc., 
warm, Figs. 1-3. 
Tue bottom and rim of this simple and useful holder are 
formed of two napkins, which are arranged in the manner shown 
by Figs. 1 and 2, and then Jaid on a flat plate or small dish. The 
cover consists of a square piece of white Java canvas, which is orna- 
mented with white cotton braid half an inch wide and in point Russe 
embroidery with coarse white knitting cotton, and is fringed on the edge. 
Fig. 3 shows a full-sized section of the cover. The two napkins of which 
the holder is formed are each thirty inches square; those of a different 
size may, however, be used. For the bottom of the holder spread out 


work 1 ch., on the foundation 

st. before the sc. of the preceding 
round work 2 sc., then 1 se. each 

on the st. of the preceding round, al- 
ways passing the needle through the 

back vein of the stitch, and, finally, 2 sc. 
on the 2 foundation st. after the sc. of the 

preceding round. ‘Turn the work, | ch., 2 sc. 
on the 2 foundation st. before the sc. of the pre- 

ceding round, 1 se. on each sc. and 2 sec. on the 1 
foundation st. after the sc. of the preceding round. 
Crochet on the thread ends at the beginning and end of 
the rounds, and after turning the work always crochet 1 
ch. In this manner work 13 rounds more of sc., widening 
2 st. at the beginning and end of each, but work these 2 st. al- 
ternately on one side of the work always on 2 foundation st., and 
on the other side of the work on 1 foundation st. ; the crochet part 
thus becomes of an oblong pointed shape at one end, and a more 
rounded shape at the other end. Work the second half of the bag in 
a similar manner on the other sidé of the foundation st. For the smaller 
upper part of the soap bag, which is worked similarly, but always going 
backward and forward, make a foundation of 22 ch., and crochet, first, 


for one-half, 1 ch., 1 sc. each on the last 7 foundation st., then turn the one napkin in full size, and fold the four corners on the outside so that 
work, 1 ch., 7 sc. on the 7 sc. of the preceding round, 1 ch., turn ci Fig. 3.—Sectiow or Java Canvas Cover they come together in the middle of the napkin. Turn the smaller square 
work, again work 7 sc., 1 sc. on the ch. and 2 sc, on the next 2 founda- FoR Ece Ho.tper.—Fout Size. thas formed so that it lies on the side which was first uppermost, and 
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again fold the four corners on the outside so that 
they come together in the middle of the square. 
Turn the square a second time, fold down the 
corners as before, turn the square a third time, 
and again fold down the corners. Now turn the 
square once more, lay the four corners which 
come together in the middle of the upper surface 
on the outside so that they reach to the outer 
fold of the square, paying no attention, however, 


to the under (single) Jayer of each corner. This 
completes the bottom. Press all the folds firm- 
ly with the hand, so that they are marked plain- 
ly. For the rim fold the other napkin, which is 
spread out smoothly, first in a triangle, then, be- 
ginning from the under corner of the latter, fold 
it in a strip which should be somewhat narrower 
than the height of the corners of the bottom 
which were folded last. Lay the napkin thus 


—————— 





formed together in a ring, which should corre- 
spond to the circumference of the bottom (in do- 
ing this pay no attention to the under corners 
of the latter), and fasten both ends of the strip, 
one on the inside and the other on the outside, 
with a few stitches. Finally, set the rim on the 
bottom as shown by Fig. 2, so that the corners 
of the bottom which were folded last are turned 
upward, and come on the inside of therim. The 
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vas threads each. Baste six pieces of white cot- 
ton braid in a horizontal direction and six simi- 
lar pieces in a vertical direction on the canvas 
at regular intervals, so that a kind of trellis is 
formed, and cover the ends of the braid by a row 
of braid, which is sewed on the canvas all around 
along the button-hole stitched edge. Lay this 
braid in a pleat on each corner of the canvas. 
Ornament the cover in point Russe embroidery 


NETTING DESIGN FOR WINDOW-CURTAINS.—{See Pace 718.] 


corners may be fastened to the rim in this posi- 
tion with a few stitches. For the cover cut a 
square piece of white Java canvas (the original 
is thirteen inches and three-quarters square), and 
button-hole stitch it all around two inches from 
the outer edge with coarse white knitting cotton. 
These button-hole stitches are worked each on 
four threads (double threads) of the canvas in 
height, and are repeated at intervals of two can- 


as shown by Fig. 8, at the same time fastening 
the braid on the canvas, The embroidery on the 
braid at the outer edge consists of long stitches, 
which are stretched crosswise over the braid, and 
are repeated at intervals of two canvas threads 
each. In stretching the long thread through the 
middle of the braid cross each two of these cross- 
wise threads, and braid them with the long 
thread, as shown by the full-sized illustration ; 
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———— 





fasten the long thread on the foundation with a 
short stitch between every two of the crossed 
threads (see Fig. 8). Fringe out the cover on 
the outer edges to the button-hole stitched edge, 
and on the fringe thus formed crochet with tat- 
ting cotton, No. 80, as follows : Having first sepa- 
rated the fringe in strands of four double thrends 
each, crochet on the button-hole stitched edge 
of the cover 1 sc. (single crochet), then * 5 ch. 


(chain stitch); cross the next two fringe strands 
half an inch from the button-hole stitched edge, 
and on the point of intersection work 2 sc. sep- 
arated by 8 ch., then again 5 ch., and 1 sc. on 
the button-hole stitched edge close behind the 
two crossed fringe strands. Repeat from *. 
Draw the ends of every two of the crossed fringe 
strands through the scallop of 8 ch., so that the 


' latter thus comes on the wrong side of the fringe, 
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and to this scallop fasten a thread strand three 
inches and a quarter long so that the ends hang 
down an inch and five-eighths long each, in or- 
‘der to make the fringe heavier. Before cro- 
cheting on the cover fasten several of the can- 
vas threads which have previously been drawn 
out on each corner so that no gaps are formed 
in the fringe. 


Netting Design for Window-Curtains. 
Seo illustration on page 717. 


Ts19 design is worked on a foundation of straight 
netting with white thread and glazed cotton in point 
de reprixe and point de toile. Work the foundation in 
witb coarse thread, as follows: Begin 
), corner of foundation, and work, go- 
1 st. at the end 


ae 

at. (8 
ing backward and forward, widenin 
of every round, until the straight elde edges of the 
triangle thus formed count as many squares as may be 
required for the width of the foundation. Now follows 
one round without changing the number of stitches; 
in the following rounds always alternately narrow at 
the end of one round (that is, fasten the 2 last et. to- 

ether with one knot), and widen at the end of the fol- 
owing round (that ia, work 2 et. on 1 st.). When one 
(the longer) lengthwise side of this purt counts as 
Many squares as are required for the length of the 
foundation, work it in a point; to do this narrow 1 st. 
at the end of every round. When all et. but two are 
used up, work these off with one knot, without form- 
ing a new et, however. Button-hole stitch the outer 
edge of the foundation, and cut away the projecting 
edges of the material. 


Sewed Guipure Rosette for Cravats, otc. 
See illustration on page 716. 


Ts rosette is worked with green saddler’s silk. 
Transfer the design of the illustration to paper, baste 
this on a foundation of enameled cloth, and sew on a 
double thread of saddiler‘s silk Sk all the acalio 
and rings with close crosswise stitches. This double 
thread forms the foundation for the button-hole 
atitched scallops and the ring darned in point de re- 

rise. Next work the wheels, cross seams, and the 
Button-hole stitch filling, as shown by the illustration, 
with a single thread of wllk, alWays passing the needle 
sround the double foundation threads. Darn the two 
double threads which form the foundation for the 
po de reprise ring as ebown by the {filustration. 

ver the foundation for the button-hole stitch acal- 
lope closely with button-hole stitches; in working the 
round scallops, which come on the point de repriee 
ring. fasten the outer edge of the latter also, and, 
besides this, in working these scallops, as well as the 
outer pointed scallops, form small picots as shown by 
the illustration. This is done by letting the working 
thread lie in loops one-tenth of an inch long each be- 
tween two button-hole stitches at the pore ond ae 
int; the loope are turned, as shown by the Hllustra- 
ion, by twisting the working thread tightly. Separate 
the finished rosette from the foundation, and sew it 
on the cravat end, which should be of ailk in the same 
color. Cut away the material underneath the rosette. 





SIBYL. 


Exon hair in mazy tresses, 
Gleeing with the wind's caresses ; 
Skin as clear as crested brine, 
White as snow-crowned Apennine. 
Eyes as soft as summer air, 
Roving here and resting there; 
Floating eyes of hazel brown, 
Witch’s smile and fairy’s frown. 
Lips snow girdled, ruby red, 
Rose-cups on a lily bed. 

Voice that melteth as the wail 
Of the love-lorn nightingale. 

Saw her, ladies fair among, 
Deemed her fairest of the throng; 
Sought her, took her to my side: 
‘* Deign, sweet maid, to be my bride!” 





(Continued from No. 42, page 691.) 
LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AUTHOR oF “ BLapg-o’-Grass,”’ ‘‘GRIF,’’ AND 
‘““JosHua MARVEL.” 





CHAPTER XXVIL. 
FELIX COMFORTS MARTHA DAY. 


In a very flutter of delight Alfred burried 
away from his sister and Mr. Sheldrake to where 
he had been informed Lizzie was waiting for 
him. He did not pause to reflect upon the 
strange manner in which Lizzie had been 
brought to the place; it was sufficient for him 
that she was here, that the day was bright, and 
that Mr. Sheldrake had promised him to see 
that his acceptance to Con Staveley would be 
made all right. ‘It is only for a Jittle while,” 
he said to himself, as he came to the gates ‘of 
Bushey Park: ‘‘ when the Cesarewitch is run I 
shall be all right. 1 dare say Sheldrake will put 
something on for me.” Attracted by the crowd 
assembled round the street acrobats, he paused, 
and saw Lizzie. He saw also a pale-looking 
woman on the opposite side observing her; but 
this did not strike him as being worthy of no- 
tice. He looked round at the men and women 
who were admiringly following the movements 
of the acrobats, and noticed, with a feeling of 
as much pride as pleasure, that Lizzie was the 
most attractive and the prettiest of them all. 
Her back was turned toward him; she was 
watching for him in another direction than that 
by which he approached her, and he stood qui- 
etly behind her, anticipating the surprise he was 
about to give her. 

**Lizzie!” he whispered in her ear. 

“*Qh, Alfred!” 

Tho girl turned at the sound of his voice with 
such unrestrained joy in her face that Martha 
Day bit her colorless lip until a blood stain came 
upon it. Lizzie’s heart beat violently, but she 
soon recovered herself. 

‘* Who ever expected to see vou here, Lizzie ?” 

**Are vou disappointed ?” asked Lizzie, arch- 
ly. ‘If you are, I'll go back again.” 

In earnest of her sincerity, she took his arm, 
and clung to it. Alfred laughed. 

‘* It looks as if yon wanted to go back,” he 
said, with admiring glances at her. 

**Oh, Altred, isn't this a delightfal surprise ?” 
_ He nodded, and heedless of the people about 
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them, took her hand in his. But she, more im- 
mediately conscious of the proprieties than he, 
gave his hand a little squeeze, and withdrew her 
own. She had on a new hat and a new dress, 
and she wanted him to admire them. 

‘To you like my new hat, Alf?” 

‘“‘Upon my word, I didn’t notice it, Lizzie.” 

‘¢Oh!” was her comment, in a tone of disap- 
pointment. 

‘*T couldn't see any thing but your face, Liz- 
zie.” 

‘‘ Ah!” was her comment, in a tone of grati- 
fication, with love-sparkles in her eyes. 

‘*Tt's very pretty,” he said. 

‘* My face or my bonnet, Alf?” 

‘<T should like to hug you, Lizzie,” was his 
crooked answer. 

‘¢But you mustn’t,” she said, with ripples in 
her voice. ‘*So many people looking! Give 
me twopence, Alf.” 

‘What for?” he asked, giving her the cop- 


pers. 

‘* For the conjurers—because I feel so happy.” 

A juvenile member of the company had just 
tied himself into a knot, and having untied him- 
self, Lizzie beckoned to him and gave him the 
money, the good example being immediately 
followed by others of the on-lookers. 

‘*Yon've brought them luck, Lizzie.” 

‘¢)’'m glad of it.” 

But the hat question was not yet settled. She 
directed his attention to it. 

‘*T made it.myself last night, Alf. I want to 
know if it becomes me.” 

‘It's just the kind of hat that I should have 
bought for you,” he said. 

‘*T made this dress too. Do you like it? 
Feel what nice soft stuff it is.” 

’ He squeezed her arm. 

‘TT like what's in it best,’’ he said. 

‘* What's that?” she asked, coquettishly. 

“You.” : 

‘“Oh, I dare say,” with a saucy toss of her 
head. ‘‘ Bat it’s the dress I want to know 
about.” 

‘* It's the very prettiest dress I ever saw.” 

‘*T thought you would like it;” and then she 
inquired, anxiously, ‘‘ It isn’t too short, is it ?” 

With a lover's jealousy, he said he thought it 
might be a trifle longer. 

‘** Goose!” she exclaimed, with an air of supe- 
rior wisdom. ‘‘As if you knew any thing about 
it! If I had ugly feet, of course I should have 
made it a little longer. Perhaps I have got ugly 
feet.” 

‘Little Vanity!” he said. 
prettiest feet in the world.” 

Accepting this statement (with feminine logic) 
as a decision in her favor respecting the length 
of the dress, she said, 

“I’m glad you're pleased with it; I never 
make any thing for myself without considering 
whether you would like it. Just see if my pan- 
ier is right, Alf.” 

He called her Little Vanity again, and said, 
with a critical eye, that her panier was just the 
thing. 

Martha Day noted this comedv with wistful 
gaze. To them it was the pleasantest of plays 
—to her it was the dreariest. 

‘*So that, take me altogether, Alf,” said Liz- 
zie, ‘* you think I'll do?” 

‘““If you speak like that, Lizzie, I shall hug 
you. I won't be able not to." (Most ungram- 
matical, but very expressive. ) 

**If you’re not quiet, Alf, I shal] run away.” 

‘‘And now tell me,” he said: ‘‘I want to 
know all about it. When Mr. Sheldrake gave 
me your note I was regularly knocked over. I 
had to read it twice before [ could make snre. 
How long have you known Mr. Sheldrake? 
And how did you come to know him? And 
how did he find out about you and me?” 

Lovers are never tired of asking questions. 
In this respect they resemble the character of 
the American people, which, if I were asked to 
define tersely, 1 should define thus :?. 

‘*Tt's like a delightful fairy story,” said Lizzie. 

‘“ Nonsense, Lizzie. Do be sensible.”’ 

*‘It isn’t nonsense, Alf. It really and trnl 
is like a delightful fairy story, and if you don't 
think so, I'll not tell you any thing about it.” 

‘Tl say it’s like any thing if you'll only tell 
me all about it.” 

‘* Well, then, I must commence properly. 
Once upon a time—” Here she paused, in the 
most tantalizing manner, and asked, ‘‘ Where 
do I live?” | 

‘* Why, where you lived the last time I was at 
your place.” 

‘“* How long ago is that?” with an air of not 
having the most remote idea as to whether it was 
a day, or a week, or a year. 

‘* This day last week, you little tease.” 

‘‘ Was it?” as though she really had no idea. 
‘* Perhaps voure right. Well, every thing's al- 
tered since then. 1 don’t live there any longer. 
But, Alfred, isn’t your sister here ?” . 

‘‘ Yes,” he answered, not knowing what to 
make of her humor. : 

‘**Oughtn’t we to go to her? I hope she'll 
like me.” 

**She loves you already, for my sake, Lizzie. 
She told me so, and is longing to see vou. But 
we've no occasion to hurry. We'll walk slowly, 
and then you can tell me your fairy story.” 

** Well,” she said, with a smile at once be- 
witching and tender, ‘‘ you're a dear patient 
boy, and now I'll be good and tell you all 
about it. Once upon a time—” 

They tarned and walked toward the entrance 
of Bushey Park. So interested were they in 
Lizzie’s fairy story that they did not notice Felix, 
who brushed quite close by them. He saw them, 
however, and saw at the same moment what was 
& greater astonishment to him— Martha Day, 
with a face like death, watching the lovers 
with misery in her eyes. 

‘* Martha!” he cried, alarmed at her appear- 


‘* You've got the 


ance, and forgetting his own trouble for the mo- 
ment: ‘‘vou are ill, How strange to meet you 
here, and at such a time!” 

She made no reply to his expression of sur- 
prise, and did not seem to think it strange that 
he should make his appearance at that moment. 
Taking, almost mechanically, the hand he held 
out to her, she clasped it drmly, and made a 
movement in the direction of the park gates. 
But Felix, not knowing what was her inten- 
tion, held back. He had no desire to play the 
part of spy upon Lily’s brother. 

‘* Why do you restrain me?” asked Martha, 
in a low voice. 

‘‘T don’t wish to restrain you, Martha,” re- 
plied Felix; ‘‘ buat I can not go in that direction 
for a minute or two. You appear to me not to 
quite know what you are about. What is it you 
want, and what is the matter with you ?” 

‘* You passed close by them ?” pointing after 
Lizzie and Alfred. 

‘* Yes.” 

‘* And saw them ?” 

** Yes.” 

‘* What do they look like ?” 

‘* Like sweethearts, I should say, Martha.” 
An expression of pain escaped from Martha's 
ips. 

“‘Do you know them, Martha ?” asked Felix. 

‘*T know one.” 

‘* Which one ?” 

‘““The girl. I must not lose sight of her.” 

Again she made a movement in the direction 
of the retreating forms of the lovers, and again 
Felix held her back. She had clasped his hand 
so firmly during the time that he could not re- 
lease it without being rough. 

“* If you follow them,” he said, ‘‘ you must go 
alone. What is this girl to you?” 

‘‘She is my life—my soul!” cried Martha, 
passionately, wringing her hands. 

Seeing that her passion was attracting the at- 
tention of the by-standers, Felix drew her away 
gently toward the park, in the direction which 
Lizzie and Alfred had taken. Felix had not 
had much experience of Martha; but what little 
he had seen of her in his father's house had so 
decidedly exhibited her ® the character of a 
cold, passionless woman, whom scarcely any 
thing could move to strong emotion, that this 
present experience of her filled him with amaze- 
ment. It was a new revelation to him. Mar- 
tha had exhibited much affection for him, and 
he was disposed to assist her to the utmost ex- 
tent of his power. There had always been some- 
thing odd and strange io her behavior to him; 
but he had ascribed this to her eccentric manner. 
He had, however, never seen any signs in her of 
the stormy currents of feeling which she now ex- 


hibited, and which were brought into play by the | 


girl whom he had just passed, and had seen for 
the first time. What connection could exist be- 
tween that bright girl and the pale sad woman 
by his side, whose whole life appeared to have 
been one of self-restraint? He asked himself 
the question, but he was unable to answer it. 
They walked slowly along, she being contented 
to allow him to take the lead, because she could 
see Lizzie’s dress fluttering in the distance. Fe- 
lix took care to keep well out of sight, and when 
Lizzie and Alfred reached the spot where Mr. 
Sheldrake and Lily were sitting, paused also, 
and lookéd about for a seat for Martha. 

‘*T will sit here, Felix,” she said, seating her- 
self where she could see the movements of the 
party in the distance: she had somewhat recov- 
ered herself, but was pale and trembling still. 

Felix waited for her to speak. He had lost 
sight of his own troubles and his own misgivings 
in the contemplation of Martha’s grief and agita- 
tion ; but as he stood leaning against a tree, with 
his face toward the woman he loved with all his 
strength, they came back upon him. ‘The sub- 
ject they involved was so near to him, so dear, 
so inwoven in his heart, that it was impossible 
for it to be absent from his mind now for any 
bat a brief space of time. He had not yet been 
able to think it over and to place a construction 
upon what he had seen. But although clouds 
were gathering about him, he had already com- 
mitted himself to one determination—not to al- 
low himself to be blinded by unworthy doubts. 
He had extracted a promise from Lily’s grand- 
father, had pledged himself, as it were, and the 
old man had put a trust in him. It was not in 
his nature to betray a trust, nor to give way to 
mean suspicions. Suspicions! Of Lily, and 
her truth and innocence! No, indeed. ‘‘ I have 
watched her from infancy,” the old man had 
said, ‘‘and I know her purity. I pray that 
she may be spared from life's hard trials; but 
they may come to her, as they come to most of 
us. They may come to her undeservedly, and 
through no fault of hers; and if they do, and if, 
like Imogen, she has to pass through the fire, 
she will, like Imogen, come out unscathed.” 
‘The full sense of these words came upon Felix 
now, and were of themselves sufficient to hold in 
arrest his judgment upon what he had witnessed. 
But this influence was not needed, and it was a 
proof of the chivalry of his nature that, even as 
these words recurred to him, he should turn his 
face from the woman he loved. 

There are a class of men who have no belief 
in generous feeling. It isan article of faith with 
these clever ones of the world to believe that 
there is something unworthily selfish or base at 
the bottom of every action ; but this is not the 
only false creed extant. ‘The Quixotism which 
they sneer at often contains a kernel of much no- 
bility and sweetness. Felix was toa certain ex- 
tent Quixotic ; he was even, according to a cer- 
tain mistaken interpretation of the term, a sen- 
timentalist. But he was no rhapsodist ; he in- 
duiged in creams, but he did not allow his im- 
agination to steal a march upon his reason and 
distort it. His mind was a logical one ; and the 
course he had taken with his father proved that 
he could be firm and faithful toan idea. In the 
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few brief moments of silence that elapsed he was 
busy piecing together many things in co:nection 
with Lily, deduced chiefly from what had been 
said by her grandfather regarding her. ‘‘ To 
her, as to others,” the old man had said, ‘‘life’s 
troubles may come. To her may come one day 
the sweet and bitter experience of love. When 
it does, I pray to God that she may give her 
heart to one who will be worthy of her—to one 
who holds not lightly, as is unhappily too much 
the fashion now, the sacred duties of life.” In 
the very interview in which these words were 
spoken, the old man had said to Felix, ‘‘ You 
would give me faith if I needed it. It would 
have been my greatest pride to have had such a 
son.” Swiftly upon this came the old man's ad- 
vice to Felix to follow Lily and Alfred to Hamp- 
ton Court. These things and the unexpressed 
meanings they conveved—(here intruded the 
question asked by Felix, whether the brother 
and sister had gone to Hampton Court by them- 
selves, and the old man’s answer, Yes)—were so 
opposed to what might not unreasonably have 
been inferred from the attitude of Lily and Mr. 
Sheldrake to each other, that Felix, with char- 
acteristic Quixotism, refused to accept the in- 
terpretation that most other men would have 
put upon the discovery. His thoughts having 
arrived at this climax, he was prevented from 
going farther by Martha speaking to him. She 
had watched with earnest eyes the meeting be- 
tween Lizzie and Lily, and seemed to derive 
consolation from the way the girls took to each 
other. She was calmer now, and directed Fe- 
lix’s attention to the two girls, with their arms 
round each other's waists, drawing a little apart 
from the men. 

‘*1 see,” said Felix, also appearing to derive 
aatisfaction from the companionship of the girls 3 
‘*but I am in the dark as yet. If you can trust 
me—” 

““Trust you, Felix! 
my life!” 

“*You might, and with any thing else as dear 
to you. Who is that young lady ?” 

‘*My niece.” With a steady look at Felix, 
and with the slightest bit of color in her face. 

‘*Your niece!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I had an 
idea that you had no relations. I never heard 
you spenk of any.” 

‘“No, Felix.” (She was faust recovering her 
composure.) ‘* But that does not prevent mv 
having a niece.” 

‘¢] can tell by your manner that you love her 
very dearly, Martha.” 

‘‘If she were mv daughter, Felix, I could not 
love her more.” ‘The composure of her face and 
manner was wonderful to witness, after her late 
exhibition of passion and anxiety. ‘‘ You know 
me, Felix.” e 

‘*T think 60.” 
~ 6¢You know that I don’t waste words.” 

‘““T know.” 

‘“T love the girl vou see before you with as in- 
tense a love as if I had suckled her at my breast, 
and as if ull other ties upon me (if I ever had 
any), all other demands upon my love, had passed 
out of my life. Rather than see her come to 
harm—” She stretched out her hands, which 
now were slightlv trembling; she strove hard to 
preserve her quiet, calm demeanor, but could not 
quite succeed, as the tremor in her voice testi- 
fied. ‘*See here, Felix, whom I love next to 
her. Rather than see her come to harm, I 
would choose to have these fingers torn from my 
hands, joint by joint; I would submit to any 
suffering, to any indignity; I would live my un- 
happy life over a hundred times, and be a hun- 
dred times more unhappy than I have been. I 
don’t know what could be dictated to me that I 
would not do for her sake.” 

The passion of her words and thé forced calm 
of her voice presented a strange contrast. Felix 
listened in wonder. : 

‘Does she know you are here, Martha ?” 

“No.” 

‘* How did you come upon her, then ?” 

‘*T followed her from London. Chance alone 
befriended me. Yesterday I went to where she 
lived, and I was told she had moved.” 

‘* Where did she live ?” 

It was no gurprise to him to hear her mention 
the street and the very house in which he had his 
lodgings, for as he asked the question he remem- 
bered how, on the first night of his taking up his 
quarters there, he had seen Martha pass swiftly 
out of the street-door as he was about to open 
it. He had not been very curious about the oth- 
er lodgers in the house, being wishful that they 
should not be curious about him; but on two or 
three occasions he had seen a girl go up the 
stairs past his landing—a young, graceful girl, 
who might have been Lizzie, who, indeed, he 
settled in his own mind now, was Lizzie, al- 
thongh he had never seen her face. He said 
nothing of this to Martha, except that he knew 
the street. 

‘* By-the-hye, Martha,” he said, with assumed 
carelessness, ‘‘you never came to see me in 
London.” 

‘* How could I, Felix? I did not know your 
addréss.” . 

‘Of course, of course. I interrupted you 
just now. You went to where Lizzie bred, and 
were told that she had moved—” 

‘‘ Lizzie had already told me so in a letter she 
had written to me, and she said in it that in a 
day or two she would tell me more. But I[ 
could not rest after I received the letter. Here 
it is, Felix; read it.” . 

She took a letter from the bosom of her dress, 
and gave it to him. In the distance, the two 
girls, having drawn still farther apart from Al- 
fred and Mr. Sheldrake, were standing within 
the shadow of a great chestnut-tree. the branch- 
es of which bent over them protectingly: their 
attitude bespoke the exercise of much atfection- 
ate feeling. Lizzie was speaking with anima- 
tion, and Lily was listening with a smile on her 


I would trust you with 
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face. Alfred and Mr. Sheldrake were also en- 
gaged in conversation; their faces were toward 
the girls, and every now and then Alfred gave 
them a pleasant nod, and received smiles and 
bright glances in return. 

‘She writes a good hand,” observed Felix, 
opening the letter. 

‘“She has had a good education.” 

‘‘That speaks well for her mother.” 

‘‘ Her mother died when she was a baby ; she 
has no remembranee of her.” 

‘¢ Then she owes it all to you, Martha.” 

‘* All to me, Felix,” replied Martha, quietly : 
‘*but read.” 

Felix read : 


‘““My pear Aontr,—It is nearly twelve 
o’clock at night, and I am very tired and sleepy. 
But before I go to bed I want to talk to you, and 
as you are not here for me to tease you, [ must 
write a letter. Now I dare say you wonder what 
about—ZJ should, if I were you—although I 
know you are always glad to get a letter from 
me, whether there is any thing init ornot. But 
I really have something to say to you now; 
something very, very particular, although it will 

uzzle you, for I can only tell you a bit of it. 
Fou shall krow the rest when you come to Lon- 
don, which I hope will be soon, but not until I 
write you another letter to teil you where to 
come to. I am going to move, aunty dear, into 
a nice house, where I’m going to be very happy 
and comfortable; and although I said at first 
that I must tell you about it before I did it, I 
have been persuaded to wait until it was done, 
so that I might give you a real pleasant sur- 
prise. Now this is to tell you just so much, 
and no more, and to tell you, too, that you 
mustn’t be the least bit uneasy about me. We 
shall be nicgly settled in a very few days, and 
then I shall write to you to come and see me. I 
fancy I see you walking in and looking about 
in astonishment, you dear aunty! I wish we 
could always live together, and that I could 
@ show yon how much I love you, and how grate- 
ful I am for all your care of me. Perhaps that 
time will come, eh, dear aunty? Now I must 
wish you good-night, for I feel so sleepy. Good- 
night; God bless you. From your happy and 
affectionate Lizziz.” 


‘“It is a good letter, Martha,” said Felix, 
handing it back to her. 

Martha kissed the letter, and replaced it in 
the bosom of her dress, and kept her hand over 
it, as if she derived comfort even from that. 

‘¢ When I received it yesterday,’ she resumed, 
‘¢T can not describe to you the misery it brought 
to me. Lizzie had made a change in her life 
once before without my knowing, and she prom- 
ised me then, seeing the ‘unhappiness it caused 
me, always to consult me in any matter of im- 

rtance. She has not done so; I have seen 
fee to-day with two-men who are utter strangers 
to me; she has never mentioned their names to 
me; and one is evidently more to her than an 
ordinary friend or acquaintance.” 

. yourself, Martha,” said Felix, in sin- 
cere compassion for her distress of mind; ‘‘ you 
are wasting your strength.” 

““What can my poor Lizzie know of the heart- 
Jessness and cruelty of the world? What can 
she know of the falseness of fair words, and of 
the baseness and want of heart that a smiling 
face can cover? Qh, Felix, I have felt it! I 
know what it is; I have suffered fram it cruelly. 
She was going to move into a nice honse, she 
says in her letter. What do these words mean? 
I tortured myself with putting meanings to them. 
It was impossible for me to get to London yes- 
terday, and I had to wait until thjs morning. 
Oh, what a weary night I passed, Felix—what 
a weary, weary night! I lay in the dark, and 
the tick of the old clock in the passage almost 
maddened me, it was so slow. 1 did not havea 
moment's sleep—you can see that in my face. I 
must have dressed myself at least half a dozen 
times. How I prayed for the morning to come! 
Of all the nights of agony I have passed—and I 
have had many, Felix: my life has been hard 
and cold and bitter—that was the worst and the 
most unhappy.” 

She paused for a moment after this lament. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





PRACTICAL HINTS TO HOUSE. 
KEEPERS. 
Br CATHARINE E. BEECHER. 


VERY woman, at some period of her life, 
may need the instructions of this article. 
Many a widowed mother in our new settlements 
has had to train her young sons to do every 
thing on which life and comfort depend, and our 
wide prairies and forests will witness thousands 
of similar instances in days to come. For such 
especially this is prepared. 

This article was first written at Cincinnati, 
by aid of business men experienced in such mat- 
ters. It har been rewritten at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, with aid and counsel from intelligent 
practical butchers and grocers. 


Fig. 1.—Brerr. 
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The animal, when slaughtered, should be bled 
very thoroughly. The care taken by the Jews 


in this and other points draws custom from oth- 
er sects to their markets. The skin is tanned 
for leather, and the fat is used for candles and 
other purposes. The tail is used for soups, and 
the liver, heart, and tripe are also used for cook- 
ing. The body is split into two parts through 
the backbone, and each half is divided as mark- 
ed in the drawing. 


1. The head ; sometimes used for mince-pies; some- 
times it is tried up for oi], and then the bones are used 
for fertilizera. The horns are used to make buttons 
and combe, and various other things.—3 The neck ; 
used for soupe and stews.—8. The chuck-rid, or shoul- 
der, having fourribs. It is used for corning, stews, and 
soup, and some aay the best steaks are from this piece. 


—4, e front of the shoulder, or the shoulder - 
which is sometimes called the bri or rattleran, 
for soup and corning.—S. The of the shoulder ; 


used for corning, soups, and stewa—6. The fore shin, 


or leg; used for soups.—7, 7. The ptecea; the 
front one is called the brisket (as is also 4), and is used 
for corning, soups, and stews. The back plate piece is 


called the flank, and is divided into the thick flank, or 
upper sirloin, and the lower flank. These are for 
roasting and corning. The standing ribs, divided 
into fret, and third cuts; used for roas 
The second cut is the best of the three.—9. The sir- 
- and is the best roasting piece.—10. The sirloin 

and the house ; used for broiling.— 
11. The rump, or atich-bone ; used for soup or corn- 
ing, or to cook @ la mode.—1% The round, or buttock ; 
used for corning, or for d la mode; also for dried beef. 
—13. The hock, 


or hind shank; used for soups. 
Fig. 3.—Vxat. 





The calf should not be slaughtered until it is 
six weeks old. Spring is the best time for veal. 
It is divided as marked in the drawing. 


1. The head, sold with the pl which includes the 
heart, liver, and aweet-breads.—%. The rack, including 
the neck; used for stews, spol pies and broths; also for 
chops and roasting.—8. The shoulder. This, and also 

the rack and ribs of the fore quarter, are some- 
times roasted, and sometimes used for stews, broths, 
and cutleta—4 The fore shank, or knuckle; used for 
broths.—5. The dreast; used for stews and soups; also 
to stuff and bake.—6 ‘The loin: used for —T. 
The fillet, or leg, including the hind flank ; used for cut- 
lets, or to and boil, or to stuff and roast or bake. 
—8. The hind shank, or hock, or knuckle ; used for soups. 
The feet are used for jelly. 





1. The ehoulder ; for boiling or oe 3. The 
rsa crite eee 2HEE gs eo 
or broiled as cho 6 leg; or 
broiled, or stuffed and roasted. Many salt and amoke 
the leg, and call it smoked venison.—6. The breast; 
for bo or corning. 





1. The leg, or ham; used for smoking.—3. The Aind 
loin.—8 The fore loin.—4. The spare-rib; for roast- 
ing; sometimes including all the ribe.—6. The 
or shoulder ; sometimes smoked, and sometimes corm 
and boiled.—6. The belly, or spring, for capt or salt- 

down. The feet are used for jelly, head-cheese, 
souse, 


DIRECTIONS FOR MARKETING. 


In selecting Beef, choose that which has a 
loose grain, easily yielding to pressure, of a 
clear red, with whitish fat. If the lean is pur- 
a and the fat vellow, it is poor beef. Beef 
ong kept tarns a darker color than fresh-killed. 
Stall-fed beef has a lighter color than grass-fed. 

Ox beef is the best, and next, that of a heifer. 

In cold weather it is economical to buy a hind 
quarter; have it cut up, and what is not wanted 
immediately, pack with snow in a barrel. All 
meats grow tender by keeping. Do not let 
meats freeze; if they do, thaw them in cold wa- 
ter, and do not cook it till fully thawed. A 

iece weighing ten pounds requires ten or twelve 
ours to thaw. 

In selecting Vea/, take that which is firm and 
dry, and the joints stiff, having the lean a deli- 
cate red, the kidney covered with fat, and the 
fat very white. If you bay the head, see that 
the eyes are plump and lively, and not dull and 
sunk in the head. Jf vou buy the legs, get those 
which are not skinned, as the skin is good for 
jelly or soup. 

In choosing Mutton, take that which is bright 
red and close-grained, with firm and white fat. 
The meat should feel tender and springy on 
pressure. Notice the vein in the neck of the 
fore quarter, which should be a fine blue. 

In selecting Pork, if young, the lean can be 
easily broken when pinched, and the skin can be 
indented by nipping with the fingers. The fat 
also will be white and soft. Thin rind is best. 

In selecting Hams, run a knife along the bone, 
and if it comes out clean, the ham is good, but 
if it comes out smeared, it is spoiled. Good ba- 
con has white fat, and the lean adheres closely to 
the bone. Ifthe bacon has yellow streaks, it is 
rusty, and not fit to use. 

In selecting Poultry, choose those that are fall 
grown, but not old. When young and fresh 


killed, the skin is thin and tender, the joints not 
very stiff, and the eyes full and bright. The 
breast-bone shows the age, as it easily yields to 
pressure if young, and is tough when old. If 
young, you can with a pin easily tear the skin. 
A goose, when old, has red and hairy legs; but 
when young they are yellow, and have few hairs. 
The pin-feathers are the roots of feathers, which 
break off and remain in the skin, and always in- 
dicate a young bird. When very neatly dressed 
they are pulled out. 

Poultry and birds ought to be killed by hav- 
ing the head cut off, and then hung up by the 
legs to bleed freely. This makes the flesh white 
and more healthful. 

In selecting F'tsh, take those that are firm and 
thick, having stiff fins and bright scales, the gills 
bright red, and the eyes full and prominent. 
When fish are long out of water they grow soft, 
the fins bend easily, the scales are dim, the gills 
grow dark, and the eyes sink and shrink away. 
Be sure and have them dressed immediately, 
sprinkle them with salt, and use them, if possi- 
ble, the same day. In warm weather put them 
in ice, or corning, for the next day. Shell-fish 
can be decided upon only by the smel]. Lob- 
sters are not good unless alive, or else boiled be- 
fore offered for sale. They are black when 
alive, and red when boiled. When to be boiled, 
they are to be pat alive into boiling water, which 
is the quickest and least cruel way to end life. 

In hot weather, if there is no refrigerator, then 
wipe meats dry, sprinkle on a little salt and pep- 
per, and hang in the cellar. Or, still better, 
wrap it, thus prepared, in a dry cloth, and cover 
it with charcoal or with wood ashes. Mutton 
wrapped in a cloth wet with vinegar, and laid on 
the ground of a dry cellar, keeps well and im- 
proves in tenderness. 

Hang meat a day or two after it is killed be- 
fore corning it. 

Frozen meat must be thawed in cold water, 


‘and not cooked till entirely thawed. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Pesos CHURCH and its pastor are 
known the world over. In almost every 
part of our own country, and in lands beyond 
the sea, are those who have worshiped God in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, and listened to 
the soul-stirring words that fell from the lips of 
Henry Ward Beecher. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that the exercises commemorative of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the organization of 
that church and the settlement of Mr. Beecher 
as pastor should awaken wide-spread interest. 
In a single paragraph we can only allude to ex- 
ercises which, commencing October 7, were ex- 
tended through five days: extended thus to en- 
able members of the church and Sunday-schools 
and the pew-holders—in all more than six thou- 
sand persons—to participate in them. As the 
building accommodates only three thousand, it 
was manifestly impossible to throw the meetin 
open to the public; admission was only by tick- 
ets. The morning prayer-meeting, from eight 
to nine each day, was the most interesting and 
characteristic feature of the whole festival. At 
that early hour the capacious lecture-room was 
filled to overflowing; and from warm hearts 
welled up irrepressible expressions of love and 
gratitude. A great swelling tide of affection for 
the well-beloved pastor mingled constantly with 
the deep under-current of grateful love and rec- 
ognition of God as the giver of all gifts and all 
prosperity. On Monday the members of the 
three Sabbath-schools connected with Plymouth 
Church, whose united enrollment amounts to 
2054 persons, marched with bands and bad 
and banners to Columbia Hei pee ee r. 
Beecher’s residence, testified their affection for 
their pastor with music and flowers and gladgome 
greeting. Surrounded by numerous friends, he 
stood on the steps with uncovered head and love- 
illumined face, acknowledging with marked emo- 
tion the greetings and the floral offerings which 
were literally showered upon him. On Tuesday 
there was a social reunion of all who had been 
officers or teachers in the Plymouth, the Bethel, 
or the Navy Mission Sunday-rchools, the two 
latter being sustained by the Plymouth Church. 
Over a thousand tickets were issued. Another 
reunion took place on Wednesday afternoon and 
evening of all the members of the church—alto- 
pooner social during part of the time, but clos- 
g with a finc musical entertainment, and the 
reading of letters from friends and some statis- 
tics relative to the founding of the church. The 
historical meeting which had been announced 
for Thursday belied its name. Historic details 
were merged in the simple, earnest address of 
the pastor and in the spicy reminiscences of the 
Rev. R. 8. Storrs. And when, in closing, Dr. 
Storrs, on behalf of all gathered there, turned to 
Mr. Beecher with touching words of reverent 
love, every heart united with him; and no eye 


_was dry when, afterward, in wordless emotion, 


these two co-workers for ctl years in 
God’s vineyard—pastors of neighboring church- 
es in Brooklyn—clasped each other in a fraternal 
embrace. The commemorative exercises closed 
on Friday with a conference meeting and the cel- 
ebration of the Lord’s Supper. 

We have not even mentioned the elegant floral 
decorations of the church, the lecture and Sun- 
day-school rooms, the banners, flags, mottoes, 
the fine paintings and nee and numer- 
ous minor details-which added so much to the 
Beare of these gatherings. But there was a 

eeper nae ee not dependent upon outward 
ornamentation or any external surroundings, 
heart-felt and all-pervading. And we think that 
no one of the thousands who participated in 
these commemorative exercises will ever forget 
the so-called ‘Silver Wedding’’ of Plymouth 
Church ; 





The sepernen of lighting ocean steamers 
with gas been tried successfully on one of 
the great steamships which ply between New 
York and Liverpool. It ia believed to be as safe 
as the ordingry method, and certainly will con- 
tribute greatly to the comfort and pleasure of 


passengers. 


On the first o ing of the New York Evening 
High School this fall no less than 1264 names 
were registered, and it is expected that there 





will be about 2000 in general attendance. A 
large proportion of the pupils are strong, 
heatthy-looking young men. The branches 
chiefly taught are the German, French, and Lat- 
in languages, and physical and political sciences, 
with, geometry, algebra, reading, declamation 
and book-keeping. The instruction ie free, but 
no pupils are admitted except those whose avo- 
cations or ages prevent them from attendin 
the day schools, and they must be represen 

to the principal by some responsible person. 





Professor Plantamour is trying to frighten us 
again. Only a little while ago he prophesied 
that the world was to be burned up immediate- 
ly. This not having come to pass according to 
his expectation, he is now attempting to prove 
that the sun’s heat will gradually diminish, and 
that about the year 201I we shall all be frozen 
to death. This calamity will not disturb many 
of us personally, but it may be hard on the great- 
erepochiicren of the rising generation, especial- 
y if about that time the supply of coal should 
give out. 





English papers epeak of an excellent photo- 
graph which has been recently taken of Queen 

ictoria. It shows the Queen seated in an open 
carriage in company with the Duchess of Suth- 
erland, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice. 





Curious reports have been made of Madame 
Lucca’s interviews with the Indian. chiefs who 
have visited this city. It was understood that 
they were willing to receive calls, but did not 
desire to pay visits themselves. 8o the soug- 
stress went with a party of friends to their ho- 
tel. Her desire to see the Indians seems to have 
had some connection with “ L’Africaine,"’ for 
when one of the comreny jocosely or other- 
wise, asked her if she wou d be fri htened. she 
replied, ‘““I am queen in ‘L’Africaine,’ and 
have commanded many savages; why should I 
be afraid of these?’ And when ‘* Afraid of the 
Bear’’ made his appearance, Lucca cried, ‘ Ne- 
lusko! Trés magni P’ The interview seems 
to have been pleasing to the red men, for not 
long afterward they returned the call at the resi- 
dence of Madame Lucca. Here, having been re- 
freshed by some excellent wine, they were in- 
duced to sing after the custom of their tribe, 
in return for which favor Madame Lucca, at the 
request of her guests, poured out the treasures 
of her voice to the amazed and delighted chiefs. 
Perhaps never was music so widely different 
heard in the same room within one short hour. 





A Manchester (England) paper contains the 
following specimen of matrimonial advertise- 
ment: 

‘* A bachelor, middle-aged, money worth only about 
£1000, but very, very rich in mental and moral worth, 
desires a wife. Education thoroughly appreciated, 
but those qualities which go to make home bappy 
hell pare. © first consideration. Scriptural religion 

esirable. 


The candidates for this situation must go 
through a sharp examination. And we fancy 
the subsequent disciplinary course will not be 
especially easy to the successful individual. 





What a pity that the banana will not flourish 
every where! All other crops might then fail, 
and yet man be safe from famine. The repro- 
ductive powers of this fruit and its nutritious 
qualities are remarkable. It is said that an acre 
sown with it will support more than fifty per- 
sons, whereas the same amount of land sown 
with wheat in Europe will only support two 

ersons. As to the exuberance of its growth, 
t is calculated that, other circumstances re- 
maining the same, its produce is forty-four 
times greater than that of the potato, and a 
hundred and thirty-three times greatér than that 
of wheat. in many countries the people subsist 
almost entirely upon the banana, which is with 
us a rather expensive luxury. 





The tomato first began to be regarded as a 
wholesome article of food about the year 1825, 
though even then many fancied it was poison- 
ous. Ten years later it was a fushionable arti- 
cle of diet, both raw and cooked. There has 
been a diversity of opinion concerning the med- 
ical value of the tomato; but there is no doubt 
but that, when ripe, it constitutes a satisfactory 
and wholesome dish for the table. There are 
scores of methods of preparing it, and some of 
them are delicious. 


Charles Nordhoff, in the preface of his re- 
cently issued ‘‘ California,” says: 


‘‘There have been Americans who eaw Rome be- 
fore they saw Niagara; and for one who has visited the 
Yosemite, a hundred will tell you about the Alpa, and 
a thousand about Paris. Now I have no objection to 
Europe; but I would like to induce Americans, when 
they contemplate a Journey 10F health, pleasure, or in- 
struction, or all three, to think also of their own coun- 
try, and cularly of California, which bas so many 
delights n store for the tourist, and so many attrac- 
tions for the farmer or settler looking for a mild and 
healthful climate and a productive country... .Cali- 
fornia is our own; and It is the first tropical land 
which our race har saerone yy mastered and made it- 
self at home in. There, and there only, on this planet 
the traveler and resident may enjoy the delights of the 
tropics witbout their penalties: a mild climate, not 
enervating, but healthful and health-restoring ; a won- 
derfully and variously productive soil without tropical 
malaria; the grandest scenery, with perfect security 
and comfort in traveling arrangements; strange cus- 
toms, but neither lawlessness nor semi-barbarism.” 


The description which the author gives of this 
same California—the routes through it, the 
sights to be seen, and the resources of the coun- 
try—is delightful reading. 








Ladies seem to have no aafe place in which to 
carry their pocket- books. tely they have 
thought that if they held them in their hands 
the money was pretty secure. But it is not at 
all so. a most audacious game is played in 
broad daylight and in the most frequented 
thoroughfares, an unsuspecting promenader be- 
ing the victim. Usually the robber seizes the 
pocket-book over the shoulder of the lady who 
carries it, and disappears before she realizes that 
it is gone. The people around have seen uoth- 
ing going on; if the police follow and capture 
the criminal, the lady can not identify him; and 
as his booty has been thrown at once to a con- 
federate, there is nothing about his person to 
convict him of the deed. Strange that nothing 
can be done to remedy this evil; but until there 
is, ladies must look out sharply for their pocket- 
books. 
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Ladies’ and Misses’ Fall and Winter 
Suits, Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Street Suit. Black gros 
_ grain skirt. Dark gray cashmere polonaise, 
edged with black fur and trimmed with bows 
of black gros grain. Gray felt hat. 

Fig. 2.—Lapy's Hovsr Dress. Black vel- 
vet skirt, trimmed with a broad band of bronze 
gros grain and black velvet bows. Brown gros 
grain over-skirt, edged with two cords. Brown 
gros grain basque with black velvet vest. 

Fig. 3.—Guirv’s Princesse PoLonalseE SvIT 
(witn Cor Parser Pattern). ‘This pretty suit, 
ef which we give a cut paper pattern, graded to 
fit girls from five to fifteen years old, is seen in the 
illustration on a girl of fifteen, and may be made 
of any material. The original is of navy blue 
cashmere, trimmed with black velvet. The trim- 
ming can, of course, be varied to suit the taste. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tus suit consists of two articles—princesse 
polonaise and skirt. 

PrincessE Po.Lonalise.—This pattern is in 
six pieces—front, side front, back, side back, 
length of tape, and sleeve. ‘The parts are notched 
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Fig. 1.—Lavr’s Street Soir. 
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backs adjust the back to the figure, each having 
an extra width cut on at the waist line. Lay 
the extra fullness at the middle back seam in 


a box-pleat on the under side; turn the extra 


fullness at the side back seam forward on the 
under side, and tack the tape at the single per- 
foration in the skirt and at the waist line for 
draping the skirt. Place the longest seam of 
the sleeve to the notch in the back of the arm- 
hole, holding the sleeve toward you when sewing 
it in. Close the front to the waist line with 
hooks and loops. ‘Trim the neck, the fronts, 
and the bottom of the skirt with a velvet band 
three inches in width; this trimming is con- 
tinued around the entire edge of the front side 
gore from the armhole down, and around the 
revers. A large bow of velvet is placed over 
the top of the pleats at the middle of the back. 
An outlet of an inch is allowed for seams on the 
shoulders and under the arms, and a quarter of 
an inch for all other seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for girl 
five years old, 314 yards. 

Velvet for trimming, 514 yards. 

A quarter of a yard extra for each year of age. 

Sxirt.— This pattern is in three pieces— 
front, side gore, and back breadth. Only half 
of the pattern is given. Cut the front and back 
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Fig. 2.—Lapy's House Dress. 
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tury gone, who were forced to ride kneeling in 
their carriages when their heads were dressed in 
the fashion of the day. 

With respect to trimmings, we can announce 
the great success of fur, which is worn every 
where on dresses, boots, and bonnets of all 
kinds and classes without distinction, and con- 
sequently without exclusion. Of course beauti- 
ful and costly furs are much preferred to those 
that are cheap and ugly, but even these are worn, 
in bands of different widths, as linings of hoods, 
revers of dresses, and trimmings of boots. 

Let us also hasten to say that suits, for a 
moment attacked, but never dislodged, are more 
firmly fixed in favor than ever, and that they 
are in no danger, for this winter at least, of be- 
ing excluded from the feminine wardrobe. 

Polonaises of cloth or velvet are much worn, 
but are not draped as high as heretofore. They 
fall straight in front, and have barely one large 
pleat behind, and are known by the name of 
redingotes, thus reconciling two opposite needs, 
the retention of a-convenient and economical 
fashion, and the love of change—of names if 
not of things. 





[NovemsBer 2, 1872. 


on the sides by a large bow, one end of which 
falls on the skirt like a pleated scarf, while the 
other forms loops over the first; both bow and 
ends are made of black velvet lined with reuve 
faille. ‘The skirt is like the over-skirt, and is 
trimmed with a wide gathered flounce with na 
pleated heading falling back and disclosing o 
broad band of black velvet. Nothing can be 
more effective, and at the same time more sub- 
dued, than this beautiful dress. 

Another demi-trained skirt of vert-de-gris 
faille is trimmed with white lace. The waist is 
open in heart shape, with a sailor collar. The 
sleeves are furnished with cutis to match the 
collar, both being of velvet of the same color as 
the faille. The over-skirt is simply looped on 
each side under velvet rosettes, and is trimmed 
with a flounce of faille embroidered with silk of 
the same shade, and edged with narrow white 
guipure, which also edges the collar and sleeves, 
and is mixed with the velvet of the rosette that 
drapes the tunic. ‘The skirt is trimmed with a 
deep flounce, without guipure, with two narrow 
flounces, separated by fringe, and each edged 
with narrow white guipure, and with three nar- 


Let us add that this winter there will be |-row bias folds set on upright—that is, sewed only 


dresses of all kinds; the short suit for the 


street, the demi-train for small dinners and re- | 





Fig. 8.—Grmu’s Princesse Potonaise Suit (with Cut PaPer Pattern). 


on the lower edge—a row of white guipure being 
set under the upper edge of each fold. 


Fig. 4.—Lapy'’s House Dress. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of Fig. 8, Gtrl’e Princesse Polonaise Suit, graded to fit Girle from 5 to 15 Yeare old, from 22 to 82 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-fice Cents.) 


to prevent mistakes in putting together, and to 
show where to lay the pleats. The perforations 
show where to baste the seams, to take up the 
dart, to tack the tape in the back of the skirt 
part, and to turn back the revers. The perfo- 
rations in the sleeve show the size and form of 
the under part. Cut the front with the longest 
straight edge laid on the edge of the goods ; the 
notches at the top and bottom show where to 
turn back for the hem in front. Cut the back 
with the longest straight edge of the pattern laid 
on the fold of the goods to avoid a seam. Cut 
the other parts lengthwise of the goods. Take 
up the dart at the lines of perforations, and close 
the seams in the back. Lay a pleat turning up- 
ward in the front edge of the side back, bring- 
ing the second notch below the waist line up to 
meet the first, and lay two pleats below this ac- 
cording to the notches. Close the remaining 
seams in the polonaise according to the notches 
and perforations. Try on wrong side out, and 
if alteration is needed, take up more or Jess in 
the seams.” The front of this garment is fitted 
with a short dart and a seam extending from 
the armhole to the bottom of the polonaise. 
The back edge of the front gore turns toward 
the front, forming a revers. Middle and side 


with the longest straight edge Jaid on the fold 
of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of the side gore with the 
edge that has a single notch, laid on the edge 
of the goods. The front and side gores are de- 
signed to fit plain, while the back is gathered or 
laid in small pleats to fit the belt. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for girl 
five years old, 214 yards. 

Half a yard extra for each year of age. 

Fig. 4.—Lapy’s House Dress. Skirt and 
polonaise of blue and white plaid poplin, trimmed 
with black velvet binding and bows. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From our Own CorREsPONDgT. } 


Tae most striking thing in the change of the 
fashions is the constant elevation of the 
bonnets; they continue to grow, in height if 
not in size, and no one can foresee where this 
growth will stop. The carriage-makers are al- 
ready concerned about it; and, according to all 
probability, coupés will be built with domes or 
cupolas to preserve our contemporaries from the 
harsh extremity inflicted on the dames of a cen- 


ceptions, and the full train for large dinners and 
full-dress parties. The last are almost always 
accompanied with a Watteau pardessus or a 
Louis XV. over dress, draped in voluminous 
poufs on the hips; for it is said that the bouf- 
fant drapery which for some time since has 
been worn in the back is to be carried instead 
to the sides. ‘This, however, is only a project, 
though the probabilities are in its favor. 

I can not better depict the general aspect of 
the fashions for the coming winter than by de- 
scribing some of the dresses that are in course 
of preparation for the leaders of fashionable 
society. 

A dress of veuve (blue-violet, almost black) 
faille has the waist open in the guise of a Span- 
ish vest over a black velvet vest bound with 
veuve faille, with buttons of the same shade. 
The waist terminates in very full faille basques, 
cut in points on the bottom, open in the back, 
and folded back so as to form points on the sides, 
and to make room for a pouf of moderate size. 
The part of the waist which borders the vest is 
edged with a bias fold of faille covered with 
Chantilly lace. The over-skirt is edged with 
black Chantilly lace, five inches wide, surmount- 
ed by a bias fold of black velvet, and is draped 


The following is a maroon cashmere suit: The 
skirt is trimmed on the bottom with tucks bound 
with maroon satin, and headed by bias folds of 
the same satin. ‘The over-skirt is rounded in 
front and cut in points on the bottom, and is 
draped very high on the sides and in the back, 
and trimmed with maroon marabout. The points 
on the edge of the over-skirt are bound with ma- 
roon satin, and theemarabout is set under the 
points. A cashmere scarf trimmed like the over- 
skirt serves for a wrapping. 

A suit of light black cloth has a skirt three 
yards and a quarter wide, embroidered with sou- 
tache from the bottom to the knee. The over- 
skirt is buttoned the whole length, and draped 
on the sides, and is embroidered around the 
edge and down the front, and edged with black 
woolen ball fringe. Small half-fitting jacket, open 
at the sides and in the back, and entirely covered 
with braiding; the sleeves are almost straight, 
and are braided at the wrists and down the seams. 

A mixed suit of faille and woolen reps has a 
skirt of very dark bronze faille, trimmed with 
a deep pleated flounce, surmounted by five bias 
folds. Over-skirt of woolen reps of the same 
color, but a little lighter shade, edged with a 
thick ruche of faille like the skirt. Louis XVI 
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vest, long, and with small simulated pockets of 
the same faille. Basque-waist like the over- 
skirt, of woolen reps. The sleeves are trimmed 
with. a very deep, scantily gathered ruffle, edged 
with a faille ruche; a similar ruche, but not so 
thick, covers the seam that joins the ruffle to the 
sleeve. 

After these particular details, I will make a 
few general remarks. 
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Embroidery in soutache and round galloon is 
much used on navy blue, green, bronze, plum, 
and dark réséda cloths and cashmeres. Navy 
blue and bottle green will be favorite colors dur- 
ing the coming winter; of all the decided colors, 
these will be considered the most elegant. Neu- 
tral or faded tints will still be worn prodigiously, 
both in silk and woolen goods; among these 
serpent blue and frog green will be favorites ; 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


and for dresses composed of two different mate- 
rials blew faux is much used with jaune éteint, 
and vert-de-gris with mastic. Decided bright 
and fresh colors are exclusively employed for 
Pompadour costumes designed for dinners and 
evening purties. 

For traveling dresses tissu-éponge is the favor- 
ite fabric; this is made in all colors, both plain 
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and striped. 
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of clear, bright tints; these dresses will be worn 
either with a Watteau pardessus, such as I have 
described above, made of crépe de Chine, blonde 
grenadine, or very wide Valenciennes insertion, 
alternating with stripes of black grenadine of the 
same width, or else without a wrapping, but 
with a long black velvet vest with simulated 
pockets. The reverse is also seen—a black 
trained dress with a colored vest. 
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Poplin is much in vogue for morning and 
walking dresses; it is the négligé of elegant 
dames. 

Polonaises will be worn very long in front, 
and draped high on the sides; for slender per- 
sons they will bé draped rather high in the back, 
over a skirt trimmed nearly to the waist. 

- For dinner-parties very thick silks will be pre- 
ferred, such as brocade, damask, and even moiré, 
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THE LAST CROQUET OF THE 
SEASON. 


So is pleasant, when the sun shines 
mildly, and the grassy lawn is a smooth car- 
pet of living green. Croquet is very pleasant, 
a one happens to be a young man or a young 

lady, like those whom our artist has sketched, 
with a gentle inclination to each other’s com- 


bet 
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A great number of black or dark velvet skirts 
will be worn under redingotes of black or dark 
cloth or cashmere. The skirt and redingote 
will not necessarily be of the same color; for in- 
stance, a redingote of bottle green, or any other 
color, may be worn with a black velvet skirt, or 
else a black redingote with a skirt of bronze, 
dark réséda. etc. 

EMMELINE RAYMOND. 


pany, with an equal degree of skill and taste for 
that pretty open-air pastime. Pleasant things, 
however, are bound to come to an end; s0 it is 
with the croquet season, and so it is with the 
agreeable visit to the suburban villa which has 
brought these young people together. Is it so, 
or have they met elsewhere? ‘The players at so 
late a period of the season feel comfortably left 
to themselves, They have plenty of space, el- 


or 


722 


bow-room and ankle-room, if we may so speak, 
for the performance of dextrous feats in the 
game; and the comments of those unemployed 
girls sitting under the penthouse can not be 
heard at this distance. Miss Adeline, with up- 
lifted mallet, is approaching her own ball, while 
she meditates the stroke which shall quietly send 
it through the nearest loop, and leave it in a 
convenient place for passing the next stage when 
her turn comes round again. But it will be ex- 

ed to some danger in the mean time from an 
intervening ball of her opponent's, which may 
drive her a long way aside. Young Mr. Frank, 
cigar in hand, affects to be watching her play in 
a careless manner; bat, if we can interpret the 
look on his face, there is something else in his 
mind. He is just now thinking what he shall 
say to her at home in the evening, when they 
may get half an hour by themselves, and he 
hopes she may be disposed to listen to a very 
important proposal. 





LITTLE GERTY. 


I’vE a swectheart blithe and gay, 
Fairer far than fabled fay, 
ight and airy. 
She is bright and debonair, 
Softly falls her golden hair; 
I all other loves forswear : 
Little fairy. 


Little Gerty swears she's.true, 
Gives me kisses not a few ; 
No I doubt her? 
Hearts are often bought and sold ; 
Is it glitter, is it gold? 
Half my grief could not be told 
Were I without her. 


Gerty scolds me if I roam, 

Wonders what I want from home, 
With sly glances— 

Looks that seem to me to say, 

‘*T have waited all the day; . 

You were very wrong to stray, 
Naughty Francis.” 


If I whisper, ‘‘ We must part,” 

Gerty, sighing, breaks her heart: 
Awkward, very. 

When I say that I'll remain, 

All her smiles return again, 

Like warm sunshine after rain. 
We are metry. 


If my sweetheart knows her mind, 
Love is mad as well as blind. 
Little Gerty 
Says she means to marry me; 
She is only six, you see; 
I—alas, that it should be!— 
Am two-and-thirty. 





(Continued from No. 43, page 707.) 


TO THE BITTER END. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avutnor or “Tur Lovers or Arpen,” “Lany Aun 
Ley's Sgoret,” Ero. 








CHAPTER XXVI.—(Continued.) 


MR. AND MRS. HARCROSS BEGIN TO UNDER- 
STAND EACH OTHER. 


Ir was not quite done with in the mind of Hu- 
bert Harcross, however. He had but a slippery 
hold on facts and figures that night as he sat 
alone, pretending to work, in his gloomy den. 
The memory of the past was strong upon him— 
alas! when was it ever weak? But to-night it 
was: stronger than usual. 

Kingsbury church! How the very name of 
the place brought back the memory of that first 
Sunday; the very atmosphere with its balmy 
warmth and rustic qaiet; the fair young face 
looking up at him in that homeward walk by 
the fragrant hedge-rows; the utter peacefulness 
in his own heart, which had not yet gone astray ! 
Yet was not that guiltless Sabbath afternoon 
the commencement of his undoing? Kingsbury 
church! Would to God he had married her there, 
and so escaped the horror of knowing himself 
her murderer, and so won her for the joy and 
comfort of his days! 

‘I would not have let her die,” he said to 
himself. ‘‘ I would have made her life so bright 
and happy. What a sweet flower it was, lying 
in my hand, and I flung it away! Yet, oh God! 
how could I dream that I should kill her? How 
could I tell that she was of so much finer clay 
than other women ?” 

Mrs. Harcross came back from the Bungalow 
directly after the wedding, much pleased with 
her entertainment. ‘There was a little dinner in 
Mastodon Crescent that evening—a small and 
careful banquet made for two or three legal Ju- 
minaries whom it suited Mr. Harcross to gratify 
by such trivial amenities. Weston was there, 
in his capacity of cousin and tame cat, and. to 
Weston and her husband Mrs. Harcross gave 
an animated account of the interesting ceremony, 
in the back drawing-room after dinner, while the 
legal luminaries were disputing over their tea-cups 
in the front, and Mr. Harcross, in his office of 
host, was for the moment off duty. 

‘** Georgina looked lovely,” she said. ‘* There 
was the usual string of bride-maids, but the only 
pretty one among them was Sir Francis Cleve- 
don's sister. Yon ought to know her, Weston; 
such a nice girl, and a capital match. no donht.” 

‘*Pray do not cherish any benevolent inten- 
tions on my behaif in that line, Augusta,” re- 
plied Mr. Weston Vaillory, with his supercilious 
air. ‘‘I am not in the market.” 

‘“ What a misfortune for Miss Clevedon !” said 


two weeks in August with the Clevedons. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Mr. Harcroes. ‘‘ Then the wedding was a suc- 
cess, Augusta ?” 

This was the first opportunity husband and 
wife had had for conversation since Augusta's 
arrival from the railway station, just in time to 
dress for dinner. 

. “* Every thing was charming, Hubert. That 
Kingsbury church is the dearest place in the 
world; such a perfect bit of rustic architecture, 
set in such a delicious landscape. You were not 
half enthusiastic enough about it in vour letter ; 
but then you never are enthusiastic.” 

‘‘What, you know the neighborhood ?” asked 
Weston, with an inquisitive look. 

‘Yes. It was near Kingsbury that Hubert 
found the funny old farm-house where he recruit- 
ed his health three years ago,” replied Augusta. 
‘<I referred to one of your letters, Hubert, and 
discovered the name of the place,” she went on 
to her husband. ‘‘It is called Brierwood. I 
made the kind old Colonel drive me to see it 
yesterday afternoon. Such a sleepy old place, 
and with quite an uninhabited air. I suppose 
the people have emigrated, as you said.” - 

“Did vou inquire ?” asked Mr. Harcross, with 
a splendid indifference: the bar had made him 
an accomplished actor. 

‘‘No. ‘There was no time. We had to get 
to your romantic Brierwood by all manner of 
cross-roads, and we were afraid of being late for 
dinner—at least the Colonel evidently was ; and I 
didn’t like to press the point, though I had quite 
a fancy for seeing the inside of the old house 
where you staid so Jong. How could you possi- 
bly endure such dullness for all those weeks ?” 

‘‘T wanted rest, you see, Augusta; and it was 
an advantage to be remote from society.” 

‘* And then there may have been some acci- 
dental relief to the dullness,” said Weston, with 
his favorite ‘‘ snigger ;” ‘‘a rustic flirtation, per- 
haps. A man does generally get up some kind 
of flirtation in that sort of place. It is a nataral 
product of the soil.” . 

_ Mrs. Harcross gave him a withering look, but 
Mr. Harcross vouchsafed no notice. 

‘“‘T am glad things went off pleasantly,” he 
said to his wife, with a glance at the group in 
the next room, holding himself ready to spring 
upon them the moment conversation flagged. 

‘-T never saw a sweeter wedding, so rustic; 
the church was decorated with flowers, all white 
and pink, I think I never saw so many azaleas, 
not even at St. Sulpice’s on Whitsunday.” 

‘‘ Where do they go for their honey-moon ?” 
inquired Weston, languidly. 

‘“'To Switzerland. Georgie has traveled so 
little, and Sir Francis is to show her every thing 
she is most anxious to see. But they are to be 
at Clevedon early in August, and I have made 
a promise for you, Hubert.” 

‘* Indeed! you should never promise any thing 
except for a godchild. What pledge have you 
taken on my behalf?” 

‘*T have promised that we will spend the last 
Now 
there's no use in shrugging your shoulders like 
that, Hubert. The session will be over, no com- 
mittee-rooms, no law-courts. You can have no 
possible excuse for objecting.” 

cs Only that I detest staying in other people's 
houses.’ | 

‘* Why ?” asked Mrs. Harcross, looking fixedly 
at him with her cold hazel eyes. 
so much out of your element among county peo- 
ple ?” 


It was a little involuntary burst of that slow - 
| fire which had smouldered in her heart of late. 


She was vexed with herself the moment after 
she had spoken. 

‘*Well, no; I am not the kind of person to 
torment myself with an idea of my own inferior- 
ity, even to county people: and I certainly should 
not consider myself the inferior of Sir Francis 
Clevedon.” 

‘“‘The Clevedons seem to think themselves 
very great people, at least Sibyl told me a good 
deal about their ancestors when she was showing 
me the family portraits.” 

** Did she favor you with a sketch of her fa- 
ther’s character ?” asked Mr. Harcross, coldly. 

‘*No; the futher appears to have been hardly 
a nice person. Neither Francis nor his sister 
talk much of him. Now mind, Hubert, I have 
set my heart on this visit, and I do hope you will 
not oppose me.” 

‘*] think I rarely oppose you in any reason- 
able desire. But it’s hardly worth while laying 
out our campaign for the end of August at the 
beginning of June. I must go and talk to old 
Shepeskinn. Won't you sing, Augusta?” 

‘*In order that those horrid lawyers may talk 
all the louder. I'll play, if you like. Will you 
get me a volume of Mendelssohn out of the stand, 
Weston ?—the blue morocco volume.” : 

Weston found the volume, and stood by his 
cousin as she played, turning the leaves correct- 
lv to a crotchet, and talking to her in the pauses 
of the music. He asked a good many questions 
about Kingsbury, and the old farm-house in 
which Hubert had stopped, and seemed sin- 
gulurly interested in this episode in the life of 
Mr. Harcross. But he contrived to put his ques- 
tions in the airiest fhanner, and Augusta's only 
idea upon the subject was a conviction of her 
cousin's frivolity. 

** I shouldn't wonder if there were something 
mysterious in that farm-house business,” Weston 
Vallory said to himself, as he smoked a midnight 
cigar during his homeward journey to the Surrey 
hills. Harcross looked rather glum when I mild- 
ly suggested a possible flirtation in that quarter. 
Did ever any man on the right side of forty live 
six weeks at a farm-house without a stronger 
motive than the desire for fresh air and new-laid 
eggs? And I remember how uncommonly close 
my friend was on the subject of this rustic ex- 
cursion when I met him in Acropolis Square 
the day after his return. I am inclined to think 
there is something; and if there is, look out for 


‘** Do you feel” 


squalls, Mr. Harcross. I’ve had a trifle too 
much of your de haut en bas manner, to say 
nothing of your having swindled me out of the 
woman I meant to marry, and I should vastly 
like to drop down upon you unexpectedly some 
fine morning.” 

Christian meditations to carry through the 
soft summer night, but they were hardly unpleas- 
ant to the soul of Weston Vallory: they did not 
gnaw or rend his vitals with a vulture-like rend- 
ing, but agreeably titillated his senses, and gave 
a zest to his contemplation of the future. He 
felt so sure that, sooner or later, he should be 
able to drop down upon his fortunate rival. 

‘“*That little account has been a long time 
standing, my friend Harcross,"’ he said to him- 
self, ‘‘ but I mean to square it.” 

a 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


“ wORE FELL THAN ANGUISH, HUNGER, OR THE 
SEA.” 


CHances at Brierwood. The land was let 
off to a sturdy red-faced farmer sprung from 
the peasant class, who lived with his numerous 
progeny in a roomy cottage remote from the old 

omestead ; a substantial tenement, which had 
been built for the occupation of a bailiff in the 
days when the Brierwood people were gentry. 
The house and garden remained, cared for b 
Mrs. Bush, the char-woman, and her Husband, 
who was of the gardening persuasion. No item 
of the old furniture had been removed, but the 
rooms were for the most part tenantless. . For 
the last twelve months Richard Redmayne had 
been across the seas, at Bulrush Meads, where 
James and Hannah's industry had created quite 
s model domain. He had been to see how they 
thrived, but the prosperity of his estate gave him 
little gladness. She who was to have been the 
glory of his home could never look upon those 
fertile valleys, could never wander by his side 
across those breezy hills. The brightness and 
the beauty of his life had vanished ; he lived on, 
ate, drank, slept even, very much as he had done 
before, and did not always dream of her. But 
oh, how often—how often in his slumbers the 
pale sweet face smiled at him, he heard her 
voice, felt the touch of the clinging hand, and 
told himself that it had all been a delusion, a 
false alarm—she was not dead! And then came 
the waking and the dreary reality. She was 

ne! 

Oe God’s curse light on her murderer,” he said 
to himself, ‘‘as my hate and vengeance shall 
follow him to the end!” 

Time had not dulled the edge of his hatred. 
Of the man who had tempted Grace away from 
her home he never thought but one thought. 
That man had slain her—killed her as surely, 
and with as deep a villainy, as if he had planned 
and executed a deliberate murder. 

‘* He would have slain her soul,” he told him- 
self. ‘‘'There was no earthly friend to save her. 
God sent his angel Death to snatch her from him. 
But that man would have killed her soul. Is he 
less guiltv of her death because he did not mean 
to kill her body? And when his fancy had tired 
of her, would he have cared in what river she hid 
her dishonor ?” | 

James tried his hardest to detain his brother 
on that side of the world. - = ~ 

** You've no call to go back, Rick, old fellow,” 
he said. ‘‘ You've let the land to a good tenant. 
Why shouldn’t you stop with us for the rest of 
your days, and take your own place as owner of 
the property? The climate suits you. There's 
plenty for yon to look after here, a good horse 
for you to ride, and good friends to keep you 
company within a day's eas journey. 
have you got to do in England ?” 

‘*'I’o find the man who murdered my daugh- 
ter.” 

‘Poor Gracey! Well, it was the next thing 
to a murder,” said James, who had shed not a 
few quiet tears over his niece's fate, brushing a 
rough hand across his eyes many a time when 
Grace’s image rose before him as he walked alone 
in the sunshine. He had children of his own, 
and loved them heartily, but not as he had loved 
Gracey. She seemed so different from them— 
like a moss-rose in a cabbage garden. 

‘*It was a cruel thing to tempt her away, 
Rick; but, you see, we don’t know. He may 
have meant better than we think. He may have 
meant fairly by her; there's no knowing.’ 

‘¢Don’t talk like a fool, Jim. Does a man 
ever mean honestly who acts as that man acted ? 
Mean fairly by her? Why, he lied about her 
when she was dead, as he lied to her when 
she was alive; perjured himself, and called her 
his sister, because he knew himself to be a villain, 
and hadn't the manhood to speak the truth, even 
when she was dead, even when she lay dead 
under his roof. ‘Thank God, she died! It is 
hard to lose her; yet I say, thank God, she died! 
And oh, Jim, if you know me at all, you know 
that I would barter all the rest of my life against 
one year with her.” 

‘* Stay with us, Rick ; stay, and be master here, 
where it's all your own.” 

‘“‘No, Jim. I'll get a lawyer to draw up a 
deed of gift, and make you a present of this place. 
I may come back some day, when my business 
is done, and end my days in peace among you. 
I can never know peace at Brierwood any more. 
But [I’m bound to go back there for a little while. 
I've something to do.” 

‘©Come, Rick, be reasonable. What's the good 
of hunting after a needle in a bottle of hay? 
You'll never find that man; and if you did find 
him, what then ?” 

‘*T'll settle that when I've found him. That’s 
enough, Jim; I'm bound to sail in the Lucy 
Ashton next Thursday week.” 

He sailed in that teak-built clipper, made the 
homeward voyage once more prosperously, and 
came to Brierwood one bright June afternoon, 
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when Kingsbury joy-bells were ringing as if they 
had gone mad. 

‘* What's all that row about?” he inquired of 
Mrs. Bush, the housekeeper, as he walked in at 
the open kitchen door with the air of having 
come home from a day’s outing. He had cross- 
ed the fields, and come in by the garden. There 
was no pleasure in such a coming home—no ex- 
pectation. His fields were in the possession of 
others; his house was kept only in memory of 
the dead, as he would have kept a tomb. 

‘“*Lor, Mr. Redmayne!” cried Mrs. Bush, let- 
ting fall a loaf which she was in the act of taking 
from the oven; ‘‘ what a turn you did give me, 
to be sure!” 

‘*T told you I should come back some day.” 

“* Yes, to be sure; and we've looked for you 
many a time, but not expectin’ to see you so 
suddint, without so much as a line to say you 
was comin’, and your bed not aired nor nothink. 
But we'll soon get things straight. There's a 
beefsteak in the larder, as I got for my Sam to- 
morrow, and I can cook a bit of dinner for you, 
and have every think comfortable. And I hope 
you've kept your health, Sir, while you've been 
in foreign parts.” 

‘* }’ve beon tolerably well; the climate vonder 
suits me. What are those confounded joy-bells 
ringing for?” 

‘‘Don't you like ‘em, Mr. Redmayne? I 
think they’re so cheerful when they ring like that. 
I don’t much care for them of a summer's even- 
ing rung slow; they make me feel solid. Don’t 
you know about the wedding? It's a great day 
for Kingsbury, and there's a dinner at Clevedon 
—my goodman’s gone there. Sir Francis Cleve- 
don was married at Kingsbury church this morn- 

‘“‘Oh, Sir Francis is come home, is he?” said 
Richard, listlessly, looking round the familiar 
room, with its heavily timbered ceiling, and lat- 
tice windows looking out on a spacious stone 
yard, and tumble-down low-roofed outhouses, a 
pump, an empty dog-kennel, and half a dozen 
fowls scratching on a shrunken manure heap. 
How well he reiaembered Grace flitting in and 
out of the old stone-flagged kitchen, pretending 
to help a little in the household work, sitting 
down by a sunny window to shell a great basket 
of pease, and running off before they were half 
done, and forgetting to come back! 

‘‘Sure to goodness, Mr. Redmayne, didn’t 
you know about Sir Francis?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bush, who evidently supposed that English 
newspapers would have made it their business 
to supply the colonies with the latest news of 
Clevedon Hall. 

‘* How should I know ?” 

‘*Dearey me! He's been back going on for 
a year. Let me eee, it was last August as he 
come, and you not to know any think! He was 
married this morning to as sweet a young 
woman as you ever see—Colonel Davenant’s 
daughter of the Wells. I went over to see the 
wedding, but it was as much as I could do to 
get inside the church door. I don’t suppose as 
eee church was ever so full since it was 
built.” 

Richard Redmayne seemed quite indifferent 
to Sir Francis Clevedon and his affaira. He 
left the kitchen, and roamed through the old 
house, unlocking the doors of the rooms, which 
had been carefully locked in his absence, and 
going into one after another, only to stand for a 
little while looking round him, with a slow, half- 
wondering gaze, as if he could hardly believe he 
had ever lived there. The rooms were all fault- 
lessly clean, but had a damp, chilly atmosphere, 
and a certain dreariness of aspect, as if they had 
been thus shut and thus disused for the last fifty 

ears. If Richard Redmayne had been a be- 
iever in ghosts, he might almost have expected 
to see one in those dusky chambers, where the 
half-opened shutters let in the afternoon light 
grudgingly, leaving obscure corners where a 
ghost might lurk. But for Rick Redmayne 
there was only one shadow, and that was with 
him always. 

He had lived and been happy in those rooms 
once upon a time. His thoughts went back to 
the days of his early manhood, before his wife's 
death, to pleasant, peaceful days, when his 
worst care had been a doubtful harvest or sick- 
ness among his cattle, and from that quiet time 
they went to the summer afternoon on which his 
young wife left him smoking his pipe in the 
garden, left him with a light word and a loving 
smile, a little look back at him which he remem- 
bers to this hour, and thus left him forever. 

Bitter memories! Can any life into which 
death has once entered ever again be perfectly 
happy? Rick Redmayne had outlived the sharp- 
ness of his grief, but not the grief itself. Ten 
years after that day .of norror, with his fair 
young daughter by his side, loving her with all 
the force of his strong heart, the recollection of 
that loss was as fresh in his mind as it had been 
in the first week of bereavement. And now that 
Grace was gone, he forgot the tranquil years 
that had intervened between those two great 
sorrows. It seemed to him rather as if an 
angry Deity with one sweep of his hand had left 
him desolate, robbed him of all hope and 
comfort. 

If he had any virtue, it was that of Job. He 
did not curse God, and die. He lived: but he 
lived to cherish a purpose which perhaps was 
worse than the suicide’s desperate sin. He 
lived on in the hope that fate would give his 
child’s false lover into his hands—a vague, blind 
ope at the best, but strong enough to. keep him 

ve. 

Sorely had he changed since that day when, 
dashed a little by misfortune, but still daring 
and hopeful, he had asked the indulgence of his 
creditors before he sailed across the world to 
redeem his fortunes. In mind and body the 
man was alike altered; moody where he had 
been social—doubtfal and suspicious where he 
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had been open and trusting as a child—brooding 
alone over his injuries, angry with the very 
world for having held such a traitor, rebellious 
against his God for having permitted such a 
wrong. In his outward aspect even the change 
was striking. It was not so much that his dark 
brown hair was streaked with iron-gray, that 
there were deeper lines than his actual years 
would have warranted upon the handsome, rug- 
ged fuce. The change of expression was 

greacer change than this. The face had hard- 
ened, the eyes and. mouth had grown cruel. 
At its best now she expression was at once 
gloomy and reck}éss; at its best the face of 
Richard Redmayne was the face of a man to 

f 


He came back to his old home,’ but not to his 
old habits, or his old friends. ‘The friends had 
- fallen away from him long ago, chilled and re- 
pelled by a change so obvious. Of the details 
of that sorrow which had changed him, the 
outer world, his small world, knew very little. 
People in Kingsbury knew that Grace Red- 
mayne had gone away from home, and had died 
away from home, but when and where she had 
died had been told to none. ‘This very silence 
was in itself mysterious, and to the minds of 
most people implied dixgrace—some sad and 
shameful story which the girl’s kindred kept 
hidden in their own hearts. ; 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘BUT OH, THE HEAVY CHANGE NOW THOU ART 
GONE!” 


Ricwarp REDMAYNE sat in the old rooms, 
and paced the old garden, or lay smoking his 
pipe on the grass under the cedar day after day, 
and made no attempt to occupy himself, phys- 
ically or mentally, but let the days dra‘, them- 
selves out how they would. They were slow to 
pass, yet so empty that when gone they seemed 
to have traveled swiftly, like the days in a work- 
house or a jail, where there is no greater event 
to mark the passage of time than the monoto- 
nously recurring hours for meals. He shrank 
from being seen in his old haunts, and from being 
greeted by his old companions. If he had him- 
self committed some unpardonable crime against 
society, he could hardly have avoided his fellow- 
men more persistently than he now avuided all 
the friends of his youth and manhood. He 
rarely went beyond his own garden and orchard 
in the daytime, but at night sometimes, when 
the rover’s restlessness was strong upon him, he 
would set out long after dark, walk fifteen miles 
or 60 across country, in a reckless mood which 
took no heed of distance or direction, and come 
back to Brierwood in the dewy dawn, worn out 
and haggard. 

‘“I try to walk the devil down, you see, Mrs. 
Bush,” he said to his housekeeper, on returning 
from one of these rambles, a speech which filled 
the honest woman with consternation. 

‘‘There’s somethink unked about Richard 
Redmayne,” she told her husband. ‘‘I don’t 
think he’s ever been quite right in his head, poor 
soul, since he lost his daughter.” 

He was in England, and he had come back to 
find his child’s destroyer, yet he did so little. 
He went up to Mr. Smoothey’s office, made an 
appointment with Mr. Rendel, the private in- 
quirer, and offered that gentleman any terms he 
chose to demand if he would only find the man 
who had called himself ‘‘ Walgry” on one oc- 
casion, and ‘‘ Walsh” on another. 

He pressed the business with such a feverish 
eagerness, that Mr. Rendel, who did not by any 
means see his way to making the required dis- 
covery, affected a kind of hopefulness for very 
charity. 

‘‘It is rather a difficult matter,” he said. 
*¢ You see, I have positively no clew. The man 
takes a furnished house at Highgate, gives it up, 
pays every one in cash, no checks or any thing 
of that kind, and vanishes. I have no photo- 
graph of the man, no knowledge of his profes- 
sion, antecedents, any thing; and yet you ask 
me to pick him out from the entire Nt 
of this city, supposing him to be an inhabitant 
of this city, which we are by no means sare he is.” 

Richard Redmayne sat with his back to the 
dusty window of the dusty office, listening to 
these arguments with a gloomy countenance. 

‘* Never mind the difficulty, ” he said, abruptly ; 
‘it’s your trade to get over that. If it was 
easy to find him, I should have found him long 
ago. Find him, Mr. Rendel, and I'll pay you 
what you like for your difficulty.” 

‘*But, my good Redmayne,” said Mr. 
Smoothey, in his comfortable family-solicitor- 
like way, ‘‘supposing the man found, what 
then? You have no redress. The law which 
makes abduction a crime would not tell here, 
since your daughter was nineteen years of age. 
Nor can you prove that any wrong was done 
her, or that any wrong was intended. To what 
end, then, would you trace the offender ?” 

‘“Never mind what end. Find him for me, 
that’s all I ask you todo. I may have my own 
manner of reckoning with him. I want to see 
him face to face. I want to be able to say, 
“You killed my daughter.’ ” 

** Upon me honor, Mr. Redmayne, I think 
you look at this business from a very false and 
fatal point of view. Granted that a great wrong 
was done in tempting your poor child to leave 
her home; but remember that it is a kind of 
wrong committed almost every day, and a kind 
of temptation to which every good-looking young 
woman of the middle class is more or less sub- 
ject. The fatal result was not a part of the 
wrong, not contemplated by the wrong-doer. 
. Had vour daughter lived, who knows that this 
gantleman might not have married her? Even 
if it were not his immediate intention to do so, 
he might have done so ultimately, prompted by 
conscience and affection.” 

‘¢ Don’t try to hambug me by that seesaw 
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kind of argument—if he didn’t and if he did,” 
cried Rick Redmayne, roughly. ‘‘I only know 
that he stole my daughter away from her home, 
and that she died of the shame he brought upon 
her, and that I hold him her murderer.” 

There was no use in talking to such a man. 
The words of wisdom were wasted on this pas- 
sionate, undisciplined soul. Mr. Smoothey shut 
his spectacle-case with rather an impatient snap. 
‘You must do as you please, Mr. Redmayne,” 

id. ‘‘I have no doubt Rendel will do his 

best with your business, and, of course, any legal 
advice you may want from me is at your service ; 
but I really can not see your motive.” 

‘*That man’s in a bad way,” said the astute 
Rendel, when the farmer had left the oftice. 
‘*’The sort of man who would scarcely surprise 

-me if he did something desperate. I sha'n't 
help him to find the seducer. In the first place, 
I consider the thing beyond the limits of possi- 
bility ; and in the second place, even if I could 
find the man, it would go against my conscience 
to have any hand in bringing those two together. 
Yet you know, Smoothey, that my conscience is 
rather elastic.” 

‘* Toughish, certainly,” answered the lawyer ; 
‘‘and warranted to stretch. However, I quite 
agree with you about this poor fellow Redmayne. 
The man has brooded on this subject until it has 
become a monomania.” 

Richard Redmayne went back to Brierwood 
soon after this interview, believing that he had 
done his uttermost, but not till he had been to 
look at the cottage where his daughter died, and 
the grave in which she lay. The pretty little 
Gothic bandbox on Highgate Hill was let. He 
could only prowl up and down bv the railings 
for a little, screened by the laurel hedge. listen- 
ing to the fresh voices of children in the tiny 
garden. There were guelder-roses in bloom, 
and a bed of standard roses in the centre of the 
miniature lawn, bird-cages in the open window, 
the whole of the place bright and joyous. 
He looked up at the window of that room where 
they had laid her in the last solemn slumber, 
looked at it, and thought of the day when she 
had lain there, a dull November day, with the 
rain beating against the window-panes, perhaps, 
and all nature gloomy. It wounded him to see 
the house under this cloudless June sky, to hear 
happy voices from the room where she had died 
broken-hearted. 

He walked all the way to Hetheridge—seven 
miles along the dusty north road; then away 
westward, by a quiet cross-road, to the quietest 
village within twenty miles of London. He 
passed the village green, and the pond where the 
ducks were floating lazily in the sunshine, and 
went on beneath the shelter of chestnut and lime 
to the church-yard where Grace was buried. 
This sixth of June was her birthday, and he had 
chosen this day of all others for his pilgrimage 
to her grave. : 

**T might have brought some flowers or some- 
thing,” he said to himself as he opened the low 
wooden gate. ‘* What a hard-hearted wretch I 
must be not to have thought of it! Did I ever 
go to see her empty-handed when she was at 
school ?” 

The church-yard was not a particularly pretty 
one, only very solemn and tranquil, with a great 
yew-tree making a wide circle of shadow above 
the quiet green hillocks. Tere were no splen- 
did monuments of modern date, but here and 
there a ponderous tomb within a rusty railing, 
a raculdacing stone sarcophagus, with sinuous 
ivy creeping in and out among the cracks ‘in the 
stone, and a dank moss thick upon the time- 
worn inscriptions. ‘The charm of the scene was 
its utter tranquillity. A village church-yard on 
a hill, with a wide stretch of landscape below it, 
and: only the faintest indication of a city in the 
far distance. 

Richard Redmayne found his way to the 
grave-stone. Was not every detail of the quiet 
scene burned in upon his brain? The church- 
yard was empty of all human kind, yet on the 
granite slab there lay a wreath of waxen-petaled 
exotica, all purest white, and as fresh as if it 
had been that minute laid there. 

Rick Redmayne went back to the gate, strid- 
ing over the low graves recklessly. Who was 
there to bring votive wreaths to her grave—who, 
in all her little world—except the man who had 
destroyed her? . 

“* He has been here,” the farmer said to him- 
self; ‘‘is here still, perhaps, loitering some- 
where. Oh God! if I could only meet him, in 
this place, by her grave! It seems the fittest 
spot for us two to come face to face; and if we 
do meet here, I think I shall strangle him.” 

The muscular hand closed with a tighter grip 
upon the oak sapling which Mr, Redmayne car- 
ried as a walking-stick. 

He planted himself by the church-yard gate 
and waited, listening for a footstep on the 
gravel-path. 

‘Tl wonder that he can have the heart to 
stand beside her grave, knowing that he killed 
her.” 

He was not softened in any degree by this 
indication that his lost child was still held in 
loving remembrance. His only sentiment was 
wonder that her destroyer could presume to lay 
his wreath upon her grave—that he dared ap- 
proach the scene which must needs remind him 
of his crime. 

He waited an hour with a dogged patience, 
but no one came. Then he made a careful 
round of the church-yard, and meeting no one, 
knelt down and said a short praver by his daugh- 
ter’s tombstone; not such a praver as Chris- 
tianity inspires—reverent, submissive, confiding ; 
but tinctured rather with that fiery spirit which 
might have breathed in the sufplications of some 
outraged father in the old Greek days, when 
men’s gods were of the sternest mould; an ap- 
peal to the Eumenides—a blind, wild cry for 
retribation. 


He took the wreath in his strong hand when 
that prayer was ended—took it, intending to 
scatter those frail blossoms to the summer winds, 
The delicate petals seemed almost to shrink and 
shiver in his rough grasp; but after looking at 
it for a few moments with a moody countenance, 
he laid it gently on the stone where it had lain 
when he found it, encircling his daughter's 
name. 

‘* She was so fond of flowers, and these white 
sweet-scented ones above all,” he said to him- 
self. ‘*No, I won't spoil it, even though he 
put it there.” 

He rose at last and left the church-yard, mean- 
ing to make inquiries in the village as to the ap- 

rance of any stranger who might have been 
observed by the innkeeper or his gossips. In so 
small and primitive a place a stranger could 
hardly escape observation ; but at the gate Rich- 
ard Redmayne encountered the sexton, who had 
espied him from his cottage a few paces off, and 
had come out to see whether there might not be 
a sixpence to be earned in this direction. 

‘* Would you like to see the church, Sir?’’ he 
inquired. 

‘“‘No; I don’t care about churches. Have 
you been about here all the morning ?” 

“¢ Yes, Sir; in and out, on and off.” 

‘*'There’s been a man here; a man who 
brought some flowers to lay upon one of the 

ves,” 

‘* Like enough, Sir. There’s many as brings 
flowers; that’s the beauty of this place; nobody 
ever interferes with ‘em; the children never 
lays a finger on ‘em.” 

‘You haven't seen any stranger, then, this 
morning ?” 

‘* Well, yes; there was a gentleman I met, 
coming out of this here gate, like as [ might 
meet you now this minute, above an hour ago.” 

‘© You didn't know him ?” 

** Not to call to mind his name; but I know 
his face well enough. He’s got somebody bur- 
ied with us, I make no doubt.” 

‘“ Does he come here often ?” 

‘*Not as I know of. I took the liberty to 


wish him good-morning; but he only made an- 


swer by a nod, and walked off before I could ask 
him if he'd like to see the church.” 

‘*Look here,” said Richard Redmayne, with 
his hand in his pocket. ‘‘ Here’s half a crown 
for you. ‘Teil me what the man was like, as 
close as you can, and I'll make it five shillings.” 

He tossed the coin to the sexton, whose shriv- 
eled old countenance wrinkled into a rapturous 
grin. 

‘*Lor a-mussy, Sir, I wish I were a better 
hand at that sort o’ work. The gentleman were 
tall and dark, with his eyebrows marked very 
strong like, givin’ him rather a fierce look. His 
face looked to me as if it were made of wrought 
iron; but he was a personable sort of a man for 
all that, and oe the gentleman.” 

‘*That will do,” said Richard Redmayne, 
throwing him a second half crown. ‘‘ If ever 
that man comes this way again, you get some 
one to follow him, and if you find out where he 
goes and where he lives, I’ll give you a five- 
pound note. Remember that.” 

** Lor, Sir, it’s a thing as I never did in all my 
born days,” cried the sexton, gazing at Rick 
Redmayne with an awe-stricken countenance ; 
**you bain’t one of these here perlice orcifers in 
plain clothes, be ye?” 

‘* Never mind what I am; you do what I tell 
you, and earn a five-pound note. You can tele- 
graph to me at this address when you find out 
what I want to know, and you shall have your 
money by return of post.” 

Rick Redmayne wrote his address on a page 
of his pocket-book and tore out the leaf, which 
he handed to the sexton. 

**T am as willing as any one in Hetheridge 
to earn a honest penny, Sir; but follerin’ any 
one do seem so out o' the way and under‘and 
like. Certingly, there's my grandson Thomas, 
as sharp a lad as ever any one need wish to see, 
and as fleet-footed, he might foller any gentle- 
man afoot or a-horseback, and I don't believe as 
he'd be left behind; and a rare artful Jad too, 
and an uncommon favorite with our parson! 
Lor, how he do give out the responses in the 
psalms; you might a’most hear him out here— 
that sharp and shrill!” 

‘* Find out where this man lives, and earn 
your money,” said Mr. Redmayne. ‘‘ Don't 
pial that bit of paper with the address. Good- 

ay. 99 

He walked away rapidly, leaving the sexton 
pondering, and scratching his head with a puz- 
zled air. 

‘*‘ As to artfulness,” he mattered to himself 
with an inward chuckle, ‘‘if it comes to that, 
our Thomas might get his livin’ by follerin’; but 
I don't know what parson would say to it. How- 
sumdever, there’s no call for him to know.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 


SELECTED FROM “‘ ADAM BEDE.” 


WE don’t inquire too closely into character in 
the case of a handsome, generous young 
fellow, who will have property enough to support 
numerous peccadilloes—who, if he should unfor- 
tunately break a man's legs in his rash driving, 
will be able to pension him handsomely; or if 
he should happen to spoil a woman's existence 
for her, will make it up to her with expensive 
bonbons, packed up and directed by his own 
hand. It would be ridiculous to be prying and 
analytic in such cases, as if one were inquiring 
into the character of a confidential clerk. We 


use round, general, gentlemanly epithets about - 


@ young man of birth and fortune; and ladies, 
with that fine intuition which is the distinguish- 
ing attribute of their sex, see at once that he is 
“nice.” The chances are that he will go through 
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life without scandalizing any one; a sea-worthy 
vessel that no one would refuse to insure. 





It is not for us men to apportion the shares of 
moral guilt and retribution. We find it impos- 
sible to avoid mistakes even in determining who 
has committed a single criminal act, and the 
problem how far a man is to be held responsible 
for the unforeseen consequences of his own deed 
is one that might well make us tremble to look 
intoit. The evil consequences that may lie fold- 
ed in a single act of selfish indulgence is a 
thought so awful that it ought surely to awaken 
some feeling less presumptuoug than a rash de- 
sire to punish. 





It’s a deep mvstery—the way the heart of man 
turns to one woman out of al] the rest he’s seen i' 
the world, and makes it easier for him to work 
seven year for her, like Jacob did for Rachel, 
sooner than have any other woman for th’ ask- 
ing. I often think of them words, ‘‘ And Jacob 
served seven years for Rachel; and they seemed 
re him but a few days, for the love he had to 

er.” 





I think it is hardly an argument against a 
man’s general strength of character that he 
should be apt to be mastered by love. A fine 
constitution doesn't insure one against small-pox 
or any other of those inevitable diseases. A 
man may be very firm in other matters, and yet 
be under a sort of witchery from a woman. 





However strong a man’s resolution may be, it 
costs him something to carry it out, now and 
then. We may determine not to gather any 
cherries, and kecp our hands sturdily in our 
pockets, but we can’t prevent our mouths from 
watering. 





I'm no friend to young fellows a-marrying 
afore they know the difference atween a crab an’ 
a apple; but they may wait o’er long. 





e 

Onur mental business is carried on much in the 
same way as the business of the state: a great 
deal of hard work is done by agents who are not 
acknowledged. In a piece of machinery, too, I 
believe there is often a small unnoticeable wheel 
which has a great deal to do with the motion of 
the large obvious ones. 





Adam Bede had not outlived his sorrow—had 
not felt it slip from him as a temporary burden, 
aud leave him the same man again. Do any of 
us? God forbid. It would be a poor result of 
all our anguish and our wrestling, if we won 
nothing but our old selves at the end of it—if we 
could return to the same blind loves, the sarne 
self-confident blame, the same light thoughts of 
human suffering, the same frivolous gossip over 
blighted human lives, the same feeble sense of 
that unknown toward which we have sent forth 
irrepressible cries in our loneliness. Let us 
rather be thankful that our sorrow lives in us as 
an indestructible force, only changing its form, 
as forces do, and passing from pain into sym- 
pathy—the one poor word which includes all our 
best insight and our best love. 





In our eagerness to explain impressions, we 
often lose our hold of the sympathy that com- 
prehends them. 





Without this fellow-feeling, how are we to get 
enough patience and charity toward our stam- 
bling, falling companions in the long and change- 
ful journey? And there is but one way in which 
a strong determined soul can learn it—by getting 
his heart-strings bound round the weak and err- 
ing, so that he must share not only the outward 
consequence of their error, but their inward suf- 
fering. That is a long and hard lesson. 





Energetic natures, strong for all strenuous 
deeds, will often rush away from a hopeless suf- 
ferer, as if they were hard-hearted. It is the 
overmastering sense of pain that drives them. 
They shrink by an ungovernable instinct, as they 
would shrink from laceration. 





If a country beauty in clumsy shoes be only 
shallow-hearted enough, it is astonishing how 
ewig | her mental processes may resemble those 
of a lady in society and crinoline, who applies 
her refined intellect to the problem of commit- 
ting indiscretions without compromising herself. 





Pray how many of your well-wishers would 
decline to make a little gain out of you? Your 
landlady is sincerely affected at parting with 
you, respects you highly, and will really rejoice 
if any one else is generous to yon; but at the 
same time she hands you a bill by which she 
gains as hugh a percentage as possible, 





That is a base and selfish, even a blasphemous, 
spirit which rejoices and is thankful over the 
past evil that has blighted or crushed another, 
because it has been made a source of unforeseen 
good to ourselves. 





Sleep comes to the perplexed—if the perplexed 
are only weary enough. 





It is well known that great scholars who have 
shown the most pitiless acerbity in their criti- 
cism of other men’s scholarship, have yet been of 
a relenting and indulgent temper in private life ; 
and I have heard of a learned man meekly rock- 
ing the twins in the cradle with his left hand, 
while with his right he inflicted the most lacera- 
ting sarcazms on an opponent who had betrayed 
a brutal ignorance of Hebrew. Weaknesses and 
errors must be forgiven—alas! they are not alien 
to us—but the man who takes the wrong side 
on the momentous subject of the Hebrew points 
must be treated as the enemy of his race. 


“RELICS OF THE SIEGE’ AT 
PARIS. 


-A STRANGER walking through Paris for the 

first time since the siege would be struck by 
the peculiar form taken by those nondescript 
productions for which Paris is so famed, and 
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and-one other articles, useful and useless, which 
may be included under the head of ‘‘ drawing- 
room knickknacks.” Now, however, hehas struck 
out in a new line, and, having evidently imbibed 
a taste for the warlike in fighting against the 
Prussians, he produces every thing in the shape 
of a shell, a Prussian helmet, the Vend6me Col- 





golden and jeweled imitations of those deadly 
iron missiles with which M. Bismarck so bounti- 
fully pelted Paris last year. Do you want an ink- 
stand, you are proffered half a shell, ‘‘ picked up 
in such or such a street, parole d'honneur, 
m'sieur.” A paper-weight and a match-box 
are similar ‘‘relics of the siege.” In fact, a 
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stand, is the most fashionable waste-paper basket 
vou can have. Several shgps are almost exclu- 
sively devoted to the sale of these relics, which 
are mostly warranted genuine, though of course 
there are gilded or bronze imitations, more gor- 
geous but scarcely so chic as the veritable article, 
usually so bedizened and ornamented as to be 


























with which, under the title of articles de Paris, 
half the shops on the Boulevards and in the Pas- 
sages are filled. The Parisian was always famed 
for the elegant grotesqueness of his work, and 
certainly can not be equaled in his fantastic ideas 
of what should be the correct shape for clocks, 
vases, candelabra, card-plates, and the thousand- 
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AMERICANS BUYING “RELICS OF THE SIEGE” AT PARIS. 


umn, or some other reminder of da guerre and 
its consequences. Thus you go to one jeweler, 
and are offered a scarf-pin, with a morsel of the 
pain du siége carefully set in crystal; another, 
who wants you to buy a ring made out of rifle 
bullets, and inscribed ‘‘ Défense de Paris, 1870- 
71;” while ear-rings and charms are devoted to 


shell and bullet epidemic seems to have broken 
out every where. A clock is placed in the mid- 
dle of a huge ‘‘ Krupp;” a smaller shell forms 
the base of a two-branched candlestick; a por- 
tion of a rounder missile, supported on four 
rifle bullets, makes a card-plate; while a Prus- 
sian picklehaube, placed spike downward on a 
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hardly recognizable. Such a shop is represented 
in our illustration, where the reader will recog- 
nize most of the articles we have enumerated. 
The inquisitive customer to the left is inspecting 
a rifle bullet converted into a brelogue, wherein is 
set a view of some place connected with the war, 
or perhaps the portrait of one of the brave de- 
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fenders of the French capital. Besides these ele- 
gant relics, there are other and sadder mementves 
of France and her misfortunes, in the shape of 
burned and calcined morsels from the palaces of 
the Tuileries‘ and St. Cloud, and the various 
public buildings destroyed under the Commune. 


The relics of St. Cloud, however, are in the ma- | 


jority, and pieces of china and glass, broken and 
semi-fused into a hundred fantastic forms, cal- 
cined marble, morsels of scrap-iron and door 
hinges, are eagerly bought by trusting tourists at 
the village itself. We should think that enough 
materials had been sold there to build the ruined 
palace twice over, and shells to bombard Paris 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


for at least a year. Lemembering Birmingham 
and its manufacturers of antiquities, we are some- 
what inclined to dispute the veracity of these in- 
namerable “‘ relics of the siege.” But as we hap- 
pen to possess an ‘‘ undoubtedly genuine” triad 
of shell, scrap of siege bread, and rifle bullet, 
perhaps we are disposed to be hypercritical. 


come to remind her of joys and sorrows well- 
nigh forgotten, perhaps of some that she vainly 
tries to forget, but which a mocking spectre per- 
petually keeps alive before her eyes. We pity 
her: ghosts are bud company at best; and he is 
unhappy indeed who, like Sir Rohan, is doomed 
to travel through life with one at his side, ready 


A REVERIE. 


A REVERIE. 


O* what is this young girl musing as she sits 
alone in her chamber in the darkening twi- 
light? Shadowy faces gather round her, the 
ghosts of departed years, and peer out from the 
darkness till they almost touch her cheek. They 


to emerge from the invisible world at any mo- 
ment. Our heroine would do better to shake 
off her morbid fancies, and, locking up her 
shadowy visitors, endeavor to forget the past in 
the usefulness of the present. It is dangerous 
to indulge overmuch in reverie, and habitually to 
look backward instead of forward. 
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USE OF AMMONIA IN MAKING 
PRESERVES. 


We. learn that very satisfactory experiments 
have been made in using nmmonia to J¢ 

en the amount of sugar required in preserving 
acid fruits. In the course of the operation @ 


small quantity of ammonia is to be stirred in, 
and its effect carefully noted. The alkali of the 
ammonia, combining with the acid of the fruit, 
produces a neutral reaction, which permits the 
sugar to. have its full effect. An excess of am- 
monia can be remedied by the introduction of a 
little vinegar. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Rzapsgz.—The time for wearing mourning is much 
shorter than formerly. One year of deep mourning 
dreas, viz., crape und bombazine, is usual for a broth- 
er. Half mourning does not imply lace and silk, ex- 
cept very lustreless, thick, heavy silk. Self trimmings 
for dreages in lieu of crape, and white collars and cuffs, 
are the change in this dress. Purple, gray, and lilac 
are very little worn as part of dressing mourning, 
white and black being preferred. 

E. B. C. F.—A suit of sea blue or of sage green cash- 
mere, made with princesse polonaise, and a silk skirt 
of same shade flounced with cashmere, is what we 
suggest for a blonde. Facing, piping, and sash of 
silk of a lighter shade. A Dolman of the cashmere 
or of camel'e-bair is the wrap, and the bonnet shonld 
be the rolled brim “ Port Louis,” of felt, with velvet 
or ailk facings the shade of the suit. 

I. IL. N.—Your samples of French poplin are worth 
the price paid for them. Make the blue with a jockey 
basque and over-skirt, and trim with side pleatings 
faced with blue velvet. A very aimple polonaise and 
single skirt are all that can be made of the green pattern. 

Looitxr.—A cashmere suit is what you want to ex- 
change with your black silk suit. The quality sold 
{or $1 75 a yard is what is generally used. For man- 
ner of making see descriptions in New York Fashions 
of Bazar Noa. 40, 41, and 42, Vol. V. Dotted tulle is 
coming back into favor for veils. The hair is worn 
very high, in the Josephine style. For pattern and 
directions for a Dolman read Bazar No. 41, Vol. V. 
Alaska sable costs $80 or $40 a act. Cashmere polo- 
naises will be more worn than ever. Kilt pleating on 
half the skirt, with gathered ruffles, or else flat bands 
forming a tablier, is the popular trimming for both 
silk and wool dresses. 

Otive J.—Make your blue twilled dress with a polo- 
naise and single skirt, trimmed with rows of black 
Hercules braid. 

Buaoxk-ervzp Lak.—Make your Swiss bridal drees by 
directions for a dress given fa New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 39, Vol. V. White tulle for wedding veils 
is three and a half yards wide, and a square of this is 
required. The initials of the bride and groom's last 
mame are combined on the envelope and the invita- 
tione. The bridegroom should wear a full-dress suit 
of black, with black vest and white neck-tie. 

Greagp.—To remove creases from velvet pass them 
over the steam issuing from a kettle spout, and dry 
them by passing over a moderately hot iron upturned 
on a table. We can not give you addresses here, but 
we believe any of the furnishing houses and other 
stores quoted in our New York Fashions will send 
you goods, C.0.D. Velveteen is not much used this 
winter. You had better get a fine wool material for 
your auit. 

Baxoo.—Your sample is poplin. Trim with poplin 
folde of a darker shade. The princesse polonaise 
would suit you. A Dolman is one of the moat grace- 
fal winter wraps. For patterns of both these gar- 
ments consult Bazar No. 41, Vol. V. 

S. K. E.—A reddish-bronze suit will be becoming. 
Have your black eilk with a basque and over-skirt, 
and have a polonaise cashmere suit. Lace raffles are 
still worn in the neck. Black lace scarfs will soon be 
superseded by heavier kerchiefs of twilled silk, and 
those by fur boas. Your other questions are answered 
In the New York Fashions. 





Tas Famity Sewrxa-Maontmx.—The Invention of 
the Wilson Sewing-Machine iw destined to exert an in- 
fluence over domestic comfort unequaled by any in- 
vention of the last hundred years. an economical 
arrangement, it enables one person to do the work of 
ten in a superior manner and with unspeakably more 
comfort. To satisfy oe how perfect and simple 
a new machine can be, call at the Wilson Sewing- 
Machine Rooms, and examine the perfect New Wilson 
Under-Feed Sewing-Machine, that ia sold fifteen dol- 
lars cheaper than any other first-class machine in use. 
Salesrooms at 107 eer: New York, and in all 
other cities in the U.S. The company want agents 
in country towns.—(Com.] 








Facts ror tHe Laprrs.—Mary J. Ciock, 
New York, has used her Wheeler & Wilson Lock- 
Stitch Machine fifteen years, averaging for the 
last five years more than $500, making boys’ 
suits and general sewing. See the new Improve. 
ments and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[Com. ] 


Just received, Grand Panorama of Paris Fashions, 
Highly Colored, resenting 28 compiete Suits for 
es and Misses for Fall and Winter ns (Walk- 
ing, Evening, aad Ball Dresses). $1 50, postpaid. H. P. 
beets St., N.Y. 


Samprxs, Imported Paris Fashions, 41 

—({Com.} 

7 a your proce for urine ro piigeodt the best 
owder for pre scuits, Rolls, Bread 

Griddle Cakes, Waffles, etc. Bepot, 00 New Si, N. Y. 

At retail by all grocera.—[Com.] 


Sy 
ADVERTISEMENT 'S. 


LL DRUGGISTS sell PERRY'S 
OT C 
because it is reliable. ORION, 
ree a See eg 
FALL and WINTER SAMPLES now READY. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 











household use, at five per cent. upon cost of article. 
Information in regard to styles, with circular, upon ap- 
plication. If samples are wanted, inclose ht Postage 
Stamps. Is permitted to refer to Rey. O. B. Frothing- 
ham; E. O. Flagg, D.D.; J. E. Cossart, with ‘Arnold, 


Constable, & Co.; C. C. Merchant, with A. T. Stewart 
& Co.; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 885 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


JHERERS, A78, 

LADIES’ "onors” 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyrer, 818 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering: Einbroider- 
jes on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for ental and Cam 
Chairs, Aleo, Guipure and Potnt Lacea, and materia 
for making thesame. Noveltiesin Gimps, But- 
tonsa, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kindsofstampingdone. Mon- 
ote or and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
or worsted, in artistic etyle, at the lowest prices. 











FASHIONS FOR WINTER. 


containg 








1170—GODIVA. This Polonaise te one of eur latest Paris novelties. It 
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_ 133-— DOLMA CLOAK. 
Neevls noleng'hy descripnon 
to win un'ycraalfavor. For 
comfort, neatness, and ele 
Fence combined, its equal ig 
rot te be found emong the 
novreltks of this wintcr’s 
A profuctions. Takes twoand 
meee 2 half yards double- fold 
aE Aladics’ cloh. Pattern, with 
cloth model, 50 cents. 
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&1—LA PIERRE OVERSKIRT. 
Tho most attractive and elegant style 
for making, inall kinds of material. 
And though for a scagon Folonalse 
hare tcigned, yet o spirit of change 
is quite evident, and we gladly so- 
cept this beautiful novelty which will 
gray the wishes of thousands wh> 

esired to see overskirtsarainin bigh “s Se SSN 

ardsthirty-inch periiyS) Ae See SS 
battern, with cloth model, /%%sJ ye a 


favor. Takes three 
fools. 
vU cepts. 


The above engravings are taken from the BEST Fashion 
Magaine IN THE WOBLD! It isthe New York 
City Ladie’ A UT HORI VY in all matters of 
ST WEE and Dresemaking, ond the ON LW poblication 
in this country that ENE PORTS Pesbions and SE: LS 

F patterns o ves fullinformation evor 
f Style, baaldiea saianie ecstotienatn asaklag ail kinds & gar 


eT nis number contains a large fashion plate \1 by 2% inches, 
STORIES, MINTS, Criticisms, Foreign News, &c. 


sth unsate, ate, Ba 


yO 


By sending ONE DOL- 
GRAND PREMIUM, LAR uw Two 
STAMPS with your name and address to A. BU Te 
DETTESMITH, 914 Broadwa 
a _will be mado agedriy subscriber to SNEAT 
USTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR. 
AND thepattenswith CLOTH MODELS, 
complete, of the T' HERG ICE above engravings will We mailed 


toyu, FREK, AS PREMIU™. 
3 oftbeabove patterns sent by mailon receipt of its marked 


A CATALOGUE 
of Winter Styles, selected from the Bazaar. Worth more than 
eny Fashion :netoshow whatis sow worn, Mailed toany 
Sddress on recsiptof Two Stamps. . , 

Wegivea CLOTH MODEL with each pattern, which SHOWS 
every soam, pleat, gather, loop,cte., how to put the garment to- 
gether byt o petty: and how it will look when completod. By 

e use r Cloth Models any person who can sew can FINIS 
the moet ee as ensily as the 
PERFECT GUID: 


Address very plainly 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar, 
914 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


If you want the Choicest, most 
Fragrant, and Delicate 
PHREFUMES 
ever imported, and all distilled 
from natural flowers, ask for the 
NEW EXTRACTS of the 
CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
we of London. 
WA Tue Wiep Flowers or Invia, 
Burrerriy Orouis, 
Meapow QUEEN, 
HawtTuorn Bioom, 
MatiioLa, 
Crown Bovuqvet, 
and 25 other varieties. 
3] Names copyrighted.and Trade- 
lL 4) Mark registered. For sale by all 
=a en First-Class Druggista. 
‘i THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
<= §6Sole Ag’ts for U.S. and Canadas. 






Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS' HATS 
in every variety. 


White and Gray Hair Switches, 


A SPECIALTY. 

Ladies in want of the above-named will send sample, 
weight, and length desired, and price will be forwarded 
by return mail HENRY LOFTIE, 

Importer and Wholesale Dealer, 
89 and 41 South Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


mecmmmm OATENT METALLIC SHIELDS 


\ave cured thousands of Rheumatism 
REE on a, and other Nervous Is- 


‘oremal, GEO, SWHETSER, Agent, 


120 Wall 8t., New York. 
____ Sent by mail or express. 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 





AUG.18 69. 





V by the most eminent physicians. U 
‘ la by Druggists and Grocers. 

H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
EK 15 South William Street, New York. R 


INFAN TS. 


END 15 CENTS to Mavox’'s Henatp, Cheshire, 
S O., for a copy and a Beautiful Chromo. , 





They are 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
Are offering Full Lines in the under-mentioned De- 


partments: 
BLACK SILKS. 


@OLORED FAILLES AND TAFFETAS. . 
FIGURED AND BROCADE SILKS. 
BLACK AND COL’D VELVETS. 
IRISH POPLINS. 

SICILIEN CACHEMERS. 
BROCADE DITTO. 

LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 
FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 

INDIA SHAWLS. 

OTTOMAN SHAWLS. 

LINENS AND WHITE GOODS. 
FLANNELS AND BLANKETS. 

. HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 
CLOTHS FOR MEN’S AND BOYS’ WEAR. 
““CHOSSONS” CELEBRATED KID GLOVES, 
From 1 to 10 Buttons, in all the New Shades, to match 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


T JACKSON'S, 
Broadway and Waverley Place, N. Y., 
SPLENDID LINES OF BLACK FRENCH FABRICS. 
Cashmeres, Drap D'Ete, Valerian Cords, Tamise 
Cloth, Marquis Cloth, Poplin Laines, Epanglines, 
Bombazine Cloths, Brilliantines, Merinoesa, Bomba- 
zines, Empress Cloths, Henrietta Cloth, Biarritz Cloth, 
Crape Cloth, Velours, Mohair Cloth, Black Alpacas, 
siwine i tregicdaleoy one 
w. Crapes, veteens, Steel Po 
Waterproof Cloth : Scotch Wingeys, 12%¢., worth soe 
a AND BONNETS. 
e ve are worthy of special inspection, as the 
will be offered much below the 1 regular prices. 


THOMSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


Glove-Fitting Corset. 








No Corset has ever enjo 
e2 such a world-wide popular- 
a> ity. 
The demand for them is 
constantly increasing, 
BECAUSE 
THEY GIVE 
UNIVERSAL 
SATISFACTION, 
Are Handsome, Durable, 


Economical, and 


A PERFECT FIT. 


Ask for THOMISON’S GENUINE GLOVE- 
FITTING, every Corset being stam with the 
name THOMSON, and the trade-mark, a Crawn. 


Sold by all First-Class Dealers. 


H AIR.— Human HAIR SWITCHES, 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
82 inches long, weight 8 oz, only $9 00. 
83 inches ong. weight 4 OZ, culy $12 00. 
83 inchee long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 0z., only $18 60. 


Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 90 inch 
Only $4 60 ’ ’ es, 








BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Fall sets. Natu- 


rally curly. 

Size. My Price. Retailsin N.Y. for 
Medium.........0006 $7 0O.....cccecese $10 00 
LBIBO o 5c vcscccneee « 800............. 1300 
Extra Large......... 10 00.....0esce00 1500 

LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
Se ey OT Sto 
36 6 4 66 6 66 Bede 480 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only halt importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 
CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848. 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York City. 

Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 

Correspondence answered by inclosing two 8-cent 
stamps. Please mention Harper's Bazar when you write. 








PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’f’s Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF WOOD CARPETING, 
942 BROADWAY. 
SEND STAMP FOR DESIGNS. 





it DIES desiring BONNETS can have 
them made in the latest styles for one-third less 
than milliners’ charges. Any chopping Orders 
filled. For samples, send 25 centa, Co ored and Black 
Corsets a specialty. Send for particulars and ref- 
erence. irs. L. Vir. HAVENS, 
P.O. Box 4314, N.Y. 











** Best in the Market.” 













SIX-CORD 


SPOOL COTTON. 


BOLD BY 


The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine 
Company. 


ADIES who prize a beautiful complexion, and 

have not used Palmer’s Invisible, should procure 

a sample envelope of this most*charming of al] face 

powders, which can be had prea stores, 
ork. 


and of 8. PALMER, 13 Platt St., New 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK, STRIPES, 


AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 





B. ALTMAN & C0., 


831 & 333 SIXTH AVE., 


NEW YORK. 


Having replenished our stock to the full standard 
of Opening Day, we now announce that our Depar*- 
ments are complete in every detail for the Fall Season. 
Especial attention is invited to our 


READY-MADE DEPARTMENT, 


which is under the especial supervision of the firm, 
with only the mout experienced and trustworthy as- 
sistanta. One branch of this department, in which 
we concede no superior, and in which our labor to per- 
fect has been recompensed by popular favor, is that of 


LADIES’ FALL SUITS 
in 


GROS-GRAINS, CASHMERE, CAMELS- 
HAIR, POPLINS, &c., 
in all the new colors and shades accredited 
in Europe to the fashionable world. 


These suits, ranging in price from $25 upward, are 
carefully and stylishly made; and we guarantee that, 
for elegance of design, richness of trimming, perfec- 
tion of shape, and relfability of work, they can not be 
equaled. Besides our comprehensive assortment of 
Walking and Carriage Costumes, we present all the 
novelties in Evening Dresses, Morning Robes, and 
Street Dresses, in great variety, and at prices which 
preclude their manufacture at home. To thie branch 
also belongs our line of CLOAKS, MANTLES, 
TALMAS, CAPES, &c., 

i 


ba. 
RICH LYONS VELVETS, BEAVER, 
FUR, DRAP D°ETE, SEAL-SKIN, 
ASTRAKHAN, &c., 
Either imported or made from original 
designs by our firm. 


Our branch of 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Infants’ 


UNDERWEAR 


is especially replete with choice goods, from neat cord- 
ed or ruffied Chemises at 95 cents to the moet elaborate 
Night Robes at $15 50 each. We enumerate in this 
line, besides Chemises and Night Dregsea, Drawera, 
Walking, Train, Demi-Train, and Under Skirts, Corset 
Covers, Aprons, Toilet Sacques, &c., all of which are 
made in the most approved styles, and with a careful- 
ness of finish for which we have justly earned a repu- 
tation. For Misses our Stock is equally complete in 
all their necessities, at correspondingly low rates; 
while our Infants’ Outfits (either in a complete set or 
singly) are perfect, being adapted to all their wants. 
We also have Ladies’ and Misses’ 


CORSETS, 


so thoroughly moulded that the fabric and bones are 
adapted with a marvelous accuracy to every curve and 
undulation of the finest type of figure, from 96 cents 
upward. We direct especial attention, also, to our de- 


partment of 
DRESS SILKS, 
in all the new and stylish shades, including Peacock 


Blue, Olive, Sage Green, London Smoke, &c., and par- 


ticularly to our : 


BLACK GROS:GRAIN SILKS, 


in which brand we stand pre-eminently superior to any 
retail store in this city, our best efforts being constantly 
directed to keeping a full stock in all the reputable 
qualities, and at lowest staple prices. Other 


DRESS GOODS 
: in 
CASHMERES, POPLINS, VELOURS, 
MERINOES, SERGES, &c., 
in all the newest colors : 
and shades. 


RICH AND ELEGANT 
PASSEMENTERIES, 
Dress Trimmings, Ornaments, Black and Colored 
Fringes and Gimps to match any color of 
goods and any style of manufacture. 


ELEGANT LACKS, in Barbes, Fichus, &c.; or 
for Trimming, in White Points, Valenci- 
ennes, Thread, Blonde, Cluny, &.; Black 
Guipure, Thread, real Yak and Chantilly 
in all widths, from Flouncings to Edgings. 

RICH RIBBONS, in Groe-Grains, Taffetas, &c., 
all widths and colors. 

EMBROIDER IES, in French hand-made and 
other richest patterns and designs. 

HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, in ample detail 
of Nottingham, Tambour, and Applique 
Window Draperies; Curtain and Vestibule 
Lace; Nottingham-Lace Pillow and Sheet 
Shams; Piano, Toilet, and Table Covers; 
Towels, Napkins, Doyliea; as also Blank- 
ets, Counterpanes, &c. 

OSIERY, in uine Balb: 8 Lisle 
oe Thread, ond Brettle’s rear regular Sade - 
GENTS? FURNISHING GOODS, including 

Hosiery, Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Ties, 
Scarfs, and Bows: Merino and Fiannel 
Underwear, of Cartwright & Warner's 
and other celebrated makers; and the 
celebrated ‘‘Our Own Make” Dress Shirts, 
designed expressly for fine retail trade, on 
hand or made to order. 

KID GLOVES for Ladies and Misses, ip all the 
new tints, dressed and undressed, two, 
three, and four buttons. 

LEATHER GOODS, comprising Traveling Bags, 
Belts, Pouches, the Combination Beit and 
Pocket, Porte-Monnaies, &c. 

PARIS AND VIENNA FANCY GOODS, 
including all the novelties in Fine Gilt 
Jewelry, Enameled Lockets, and hundreds 
of other articles. 

PERFUMERY of al) kinds, and all kinds of 
Fancy and Toilet Soaps. 

UMBRBRELLAS for Ladies or Gentlemen, in Silk, 
Alpaca, Gingham, &c.; Paragon Frames 
and Elegant Handles. 

&ec., &., &. 


Descriptive and Price Lists of each Department sent 
free on application, as aleo rules for self-measurement 
and samplea, when desired. Orders by mail receive 
special attention and personal supervision; and all 
goods are 

WARRANTED TO BE AS REPRESENTED. 


B. ALTMAN & CO., 
881 and 838 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
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THE KENTUCKY 


LIBRARY GIFT CONCERT, | DRESS-MAKING MADE EASY. 


$500,000 IN BANK TO PAY ALL GIFTS, 


A FULL DRAWING IN SIGHT. 


$100,000 for only $10. 


At the Second Grand Gift once authorized b 
special act of the Legislature, in aid of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, unavoidably postponed from 
September 28, to December 7, and which positively and 
uneqnivocally occurs in Louisville, Ky.. SATOR- 
Daw, December 7, 1872, without further delay 
on any acconnt whatever, the following Cash Gifts 
are for distribntion by lot among the ticket-holders: 
One Grand Gift, Cash, - - $100,000 
One Grand Gift, Cash,- - - 

1 Cush Gift, - - $25,000; 4 Cash Gifte, $2000 each 
1 Cash Gift, - = 20,000] 15 Cush Gifts, 1000each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 15,000] 20 Cash Gifts, 90 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 10,000/ 21 Cash Gifts, S800each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 9000 | 25 Cash Gifts, 700 each 
1 Cash Gift, - -. 8000} 85 Cash Gifts, 600 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 7000 | 45 Cash Gifts, S00each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 6000; 50 Cash Giftea, 400each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 5000; 60 Cash Gifts, 800 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 4000) 100 Cash Gifts, 200each 
1 Cash Gift, - - $000 ' 612 Cash Gifts, 100each 
Total, 1000 Gifts, all Cash, - - $500,000 

The money to pay all these gifts is now upon de- 
posit, and set apart for that purp in the Farmers 
an Drovers’ Bank, as will be seen by the following 
certificate of the Cashier: 

Farmers anv Drovers’ Bank, 
ee Sept. 26, 1$72. 

This is to certify that there is now on deposit in this 
bank over half a million dollars to the credit of the 
Gift Concert fand, $500,000 of which is held by this 
bank as Treasurer of the Public Library of Kentucky 
to pay off all gifts to be awarded at the drawing. 

R. 8. VEECH, Cashier. 

wrote axed oe Oia Ge Geter 98905 1 

ole tickets, $10; Halves, $5; Quarters, ‘ 
whole tickets for $100; 28 for $255: 56 for $500; ‘18 
for $1000; 285 for $2500; 575 for $5000. No discount 
on leas than $100 worth of tickets at a time. 

The drawing will positively and unequivocally take 
place December 7. Agents are peremptorily seqnired 
to close sales and make returns November 25, in or- 
der to give ample time for the fiual arrangements. 
Orders for tickets or applications for circulars should 
be addressed to 

Gov. THOS, E. BRAMLETTE, 

Agent Public Library of Kentucky, 

Louisville, Ky. 

New York Office, 609 Broadway, in charge 

of Major Thos. H. Hays. 


A GREAT INVENTION FOR LADIES’ WEAR, 
THE PATENT 


Eureka Air Bustle, 


It is very light and a pig be retain its 
fect shape, no matter how heavy or light the a 
It can instantly be enlarged or reduced to any desired 
size or sha It will outwear a dozen ordinary bus- 
tles, and when not in use may be folded away as easily 
as a pocket handkerchief. It can be washed as easily as 
any other garment. It does not tear or injure the un- 
derclothing. It serves the pu of aperfect BUS= 
TLE, a complete CUSHION for the back, a PI L- 
Lo mpequeiee for traveling purposes, and, in case 
of accidentally falling into the water, may be relied 
upon as an admirable LIFE-PRESERVER. 
ese Bustles are Warranted, and are for sale b 
all first-class dealers in Ladies ree ae Goods, an 
by the EUREKA BUSTLE ANY, 141 Washing- 
ton 8t., Boston. Be sure and get the genuine marked 
“THE PATENT EUREKA AIR BUSTLE, WAR- 
RANTED.” Sent by mail on receipt of the retail 
price, $2 753 or by express, C. O. D. 


American Institute 
EXHIBITION. 


GO AND SEE IT! 
63d Street and 3d Avenue. 


Hy 


OOLE ray 
PowDER 


YEAST 
Is nor only tue arenes but it is also the Cheapest 


BAKING POWDER ever offered to the 
American Public. 

The attention of HOUSEKEEPERS, HOTELS 
BOARDING - HOUSES, STEAMSHIPS, INLAND 
STEAMERS, &c., is invited to its superior ex- 
cellence over all other Yeast or Baking 


Powders for producing Light, Sweet, and Whole- 
some 


Rolls, Biscuits, Bread ; Buckwheat, Corn, 
and other Griddle Cakes; Wafiles, 
Cakes, Pastry, &c. 


It is the BEST and CHEAPEST, but not LOWEST 
PRICED. 


DOOLEY & BROTHER, Prop’rs. 
69 New Street, New York. 
Sold generally by Grocers and Family-Supply Deal- 
ers throughout the Continent. 
EHstablished 1858. 


Do Your Own Printing 


WITHA NOVELTY PRESS! 
which still maintains its reputation as the 
BEST PRESS EVER MADE 
FOR THE PURPOSE! 


Send for descriptive & illustrated Pamphlet 
§ toBENJ. O. WOODS, MANUFACTURER, 
Demme, 249-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts, Boston; 

mg WM. Y. Epvwakp a rOeneay N. Y¥3 
fy KELLY, HOWELL& LUDWIG, 917 Market St, 
Philadelphia ; Jno. F. EDWARDS, 603 North 
wee, Fourth St, St. Louis; A.C. KELLOGG, 53—55 
wean tbe South Jefferson St, Chicago: eececes Agents. 


NDBORGS’. 


L 
NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 
noes WANTED—We employment for all, 





















either sex, at @5a day, or § , 

by Mrs. B. B. soe and, ss. oe rb romans gtocn aay. 
oney made rapidly and ea 
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THE NATIONAL DRESS TRIMMINGS 
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Bearing the above “trade-mark,” and manufactured exclusively by us, are indorsed and recommended by the 
leading Fashion Magazines and Fashionable Drese-Makers in New York City as being the most beautifal 
and best-adapted trimmings for B.aox Atpaoa and Monare Suits. 

They are made from the BUFFALO and OTTER BRANDS of Alpacas, and BEAVER BRAND pure 
black Mohairs, and can be obtained through the principal Dry-Goods and Dress-Trimmings Stores through- 


out the United States. ‘ 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 427 and 429 Broadway, N. Y. 
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(ESTABLISHED 1833, BALTIMORE, MD.) 


18,000 of these Celebrated Instruments are now in use in this country and Europe. They have been 
awarded 85 Gold and Silver Medals. Every Instrument fully warranted for five years. 


Warerooms, 650 Broadway, N.Y., and 390 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


J. BAUER & CO., General Agents. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 












CLEVELAND SHOULDER BRACE CO, 
Manufacturers of 


Pratt’s Pat. Ladies’ Brace & Skirt Supporter, 
AND PRATT’S PATENT 
SHOULDER BRACE & SUSPENDER, 
(Patented March 26, 1872). 

The practical utility and superiority of this Brace 
and Skirt Supporter over all others has been acknowl- 
edged by thousands who have tested its merita. It 
suspends the undergarments upon the point of the 
shoulder, thus relieving the waist of an unhealthy bur- 
den. It can be worn with entire freedom from any 
irritating or unpleasant sensation, and does not disar- 
range underwear. By promoting thorough respira- 
tion it im ae toes 2 form, and be- 
comes an Invaluable rem n man 
of the infirmities peculiar to epee Migating " 

For sale by A. T. Stewart & Co., Porter Brothers & 

. H. B, Claftin & Co,, Louis Schiele & Co., New York; 
eld, Leiter, & Co., Chicago; by all firet-clace dealers, 
and at Office of the Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ADIES! _ 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


failing out, and preserve 
Its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


20 Pieces of Music for One Dollar. 


Why ney h-priced Music when you can select 
from our ogue of over 600 pieces? 20 pieces of 
Sheet Music, printed on splendi paper, arranged for 
the Piano will be mailed on receipt of $1. Catalogues 
free. Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Third Avenue, New York. 


F K. PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, IM. ; 600 
e acres; Zist year; 13 Green- ouses ; Trees, Buss, 
Heper Prants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cts. 


PA25 expenses paid. HB. SHAW Alfred, Mee 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Granrn ro Fit any Fiaurg, and 
are filled with the greatest accuracy, 111k NAMES AND Di- 
RKCTIONG FOR POTTING TOURTUER BKING PRINTED ON 
EAOM SEPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to.be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. ‘Phe bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shonlder 
blades, and two juches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following are the latest Patterns published: 

Vol. V. 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old).......... eos coecces INO 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 


Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 
Skirt eeessececcccece yee ecocone Cosesecseace eovecee “ 


GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

ing Gown) esesecevee @eeeertesose ®eovcesecaesaecece as 87 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 3to5 years old) “* 89 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from 65 to 10 ' 





FORTE OND)» ccisiniscvessextvassces errr Tre * 39 
oe with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

kfrt, and Full Trained Skirt................ “ 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT., ‘* 41 
DOLMAN WALKING SUIT.................. “ Al 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING SKIRT ..,......... .... 41 


DOUBLE- BREASTED JA cRET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... * 43 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
girl from 5 to 15 years old)... S@eseseee eed Sr se es 44 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TW ENTY-TAVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 

or exchanged. 


In ordering, please fy the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual disconnt. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HARPER’S 


BAZAR PATTERNS. 


We are prepared to furnish all of the above styles 
of Patterns as fast as they are issued. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING-MACHINE C0., 
142 Tremont St., Boston. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most pee and the moet economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be eaail 
understood by those not accustomed to making thefr 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of roe Every pattern we isaue will be the prod- 
uct the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dreasmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes urder 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above comeogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
Offered to each and every new subacriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- . 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of er 
household. We are confident that this premium wi 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


&48 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it oe the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, arene 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., t 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands, A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman's fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child's dress, with many tiny - 
pleats, in leas time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
ac of hours to one of minutes. We make the 

ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 
ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CoO., = 


548 Broadway, New York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” ¢ 


“DOMESTIC” fF 






aTesents & re- 
cord of success 
unparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- fF 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Agents wanted Jame / 
everywhere. 


~~ Address . 
““DOMESTIC’’S. M. Co., New York. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
m Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290 
toe, \'/e answer—Itcosts less than $30 
a |e Hto make any Piano sol 
ees through Agents, all of whom make 
om (OO per ct. profit. We have 
70 Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
fs y lies at Factory price, and warrant 
; e e 5 Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over 500 Bankera, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories, Please state where you saw 
this notice. 
U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


Récommended by physicians and mothers. Re-| 
s linen diaper, and is thoroughly water- 
proof. 4 sizes—l smallest, $ largess. Soa} 
mailed, on recelptot $1, 0 reka Diaper O-s| 

: paver a - Bold, also,by Stewart,Cieflin, 
- sH. G. Horton, and Drugeiate, Dancy, and | 
ie = Goods Stores. Ark for KA. peo 
of Eureka Patent Diaper Co. Take no other. Agents wanted. ; 


ATAANT TL) MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
MO N E Check Outfits. Catalogués, sample, and 
full particulars FREE. S. M. Sprnorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 
















\ GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
A work for us than at pep else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Pub ishers, Portland, Maine. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
B 





Harerr’s Magazinx, One Year.. io . $4 00 
Harrrn’s Werxiy, One Year...... 40 
Harree’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harren’s Weexcy, and Harper's 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, Or 

Bazak will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy). e 
The Postage within the United States is for the 

Maeaztne 2% cents a year, for the Wrexiy or Bazan 

20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 

terly, at the office where received. Subecriptions from 

the Dominion of Canada muet be accompanied with 

94 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 

the Weexty or Bazag, to prepny the U.S. postage. 
In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 

payable to the order of Harper & Brotuxns is prefer 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed withont loss to 
the sender. HARPER & BROTHERS, Now York. 
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FACETILZ. 


Giving a lady away at a 
wedding is simply a farce. 
The old proverb says, 
* Where oe a will theres 
a way. nsequently, as 
all the world knows that 
every | has a will of her 
own, giving her a “ way” 
seems quite superfluous. 

A 





Berrek KNOWN THAN THE 
Postuan’s KNook TO s0NE 
Prorte—The innkeeper's 


tap, eg. 
Navtioat.—When a ahi 
‘* misses stays,” does sbe lie 


becalmed until they can be 
found, or go down without 


‘em ? ° 

“There, now,” cried little 
Bessie the other day, ram- 
maging a drawer in the bu- 
reau, ‘grandpa has gone to 
heaven without his specta- 


eg!” ° 
What middle- lady, 


ahi oe ere a, in 
no er ve a parti 
boanter ? 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





| aaa ‘ ; j a 4 // i 
PLEASE TO KEEP IT UNDER di} VOM. 
Loox ann Ksy.—‘ How I : 1 Gps 
wish I could take a leaf out iS 


of your book !” said a scape- 
ce one day to his pious 
Tiend. Sua uent events 
roved that it was his 
rlend’s check-book on 
which the young scamp had 
fixed his mental eye. 


——$—<¢>——_——_—_ 
When a storm is ore oe 
who can say whether it w { 
cae hail, mild ale, or heavy 
Ww 


There is a story of one of 
the hangers-on at ee 
ton who had been appoin 
ed engineer, a business of 
which he had no knowl- 
edge. The day after his 
appointment a ntle- 
man and two ladies bad 
the curiosity to look at 
the engine-room and its 
machinery, where they 
found the new office- 
holder on duty merely as 
usher, practical engineers 
doing the real duty of the 

led ‘‘ assistant en- 
gineer.” 

‘*How many horse- 
power is your engine ?” 

‘* Horse- power!” re- 
plies ny, with a look 
of mingled pity and con- 
tempt; ‘‘ don’t you know 
the machine goes by 
steam ?” 
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mene 
Why are the days in 
summer longer than the 
days in winter ?7—Be- 
cause it is hotter in suin- 
mer, and heat expands. 


a 
Mockine-Braps—Lean 
chickens for dinner. 


Oe 

The doctor's work fills 

six feet of und, bat 

the dentist’s fills an 
acher. ; 





A Friowery Servant. 
—Max Adelet says that 
Mrs. Smith was thus ad- 
dressed by her new Chi- 
Nese servant when he 
wanted ao know Ball 
shou up a 
of water: f Would the 
beanteous dove who 
oes ee ae as of ‘Ya <3 we 2 
peace over eaVv- ue ; 4) vy AMIR ac tt Oy ee a 
en of domestic felicity, ¥ AN Vp 4s 
coe soft notes to her 
affectionate mate, desire 
me to conduct the wood- 
en veseel from the sub- 
lime subterranean apart- 
ment where it is ex- 
cluded from the glance 
of her soft eyes?” Mrs. 
Smith thinks the Chi- 
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French in politeness. DAYS GONE BY, AND IS HAPPY. 
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TWO SIDES TO THE QUESTION. 


Mamma. “ Frank, if you tell a Story I must tell Papa, and he may Beat you. 
I don’t think you would like that.’ : 

FRANK (redelions). “‘Then oo’s be a nasty tell-tale Thing, and Pa must Beat 
oo first for that, so oo won't like it too. There: 
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“THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS.” 


PATERFAMILIAS (WHO 1S GOING ON THE MORROW’ TO THE CiTy), SUR- 
nese much exceleventhe’ _ ROUNDED BY HIS Wire's LUGGAGE, DREAMS OF THE LITTLE CaRreT-BaG oF 


MASKS AND FACES, 


CTU ry 


FETAL 


——— 


\/ 


thing when you do 


QUERIES BY OUR ABSENT MAN. 
Drp you ever write a letter to a dead relation, and 


only find your mistake out when you wanted the ad- 
dress ? 


Did you ever stand for three-quarters of an hour be- 
fore the glase wondering where on earth you had seen 
nid yo roa ingi ree of a hymn aft 

you ever go on singing a ve a er 
the congregation had finished some time? ~ 

Did you ever light your cigar with a ten-dollar bill, 
and then stick the lighted end in your mouth ? 

Did you ever meet your father in the street, and 
wonder for fifteen minutes who that rum-looking old 
buffer was ? 2 

Did you ever run about until the perspiration trick- 


‘led from your two brows looking for your pen and 


spectacles, one of which was behind your ear and the 
other on your forehead ? 

a you ever take up any body else's change for your 
own ; 

Did you ever hang yourself over the back of a chair 
in place of your overcoat ? 

ld you ever pay your tailor in an absent mood ? 

And did you ever sprinkle yonr strawberries with 
salt, pocket the silver forks, drink out of your finger- 
glase, or scratch somebody else’s back for your own ? 

———— ee 


CUTTING A HUSBAND. 


Jones assumes, on comie home to dinner, the bear- 
ing of an ou husban 
‘Why is it, Mrs. Jones, that you ride through Wall 
Street in the very equipage I am struggling to main- 
tain for you at high charge, and cut your husband ?” 
Mrs. Jones at once reassures him. ‘ You certain! 
would not have your wife, from a five-thousand dol- 
lar barouche, bow to a man who fs at work for his 


living !” ‘ 


During the late war some jokes were cracked at the 
expense of the knowledge of geography y 
Frenchmen. Arecent case shows, however, that some 
improvement has been made. Two Parisian bourgeois 
of the true t were lately exchanging the news o 
the day on the Boulevards. The first one said, ‘‘ The 
news from Ruasia is terrible; twenty thousand per- 
sons have been burned by the fire of Vesuvius.” e 
second Parisian here exclaimed, with a theatrical shud- 
der, ‘‘ Why, that is truly horrible, horrible! Who can 
have set it on fire ?” e first one res nded, “It is 
unknown asyet ; but the Sultan will doubtless ‘inform 
aimpelty and the miscreant will suffer the full penalty 
of the law.” 


Gus. ‘ Well. I sha'n’t come Home to-night 
P. L. T. ‘Won’ am indeed, Su! Then you may be sure 
[ 





Our TALL YounG MAN HAS BEEN BowING TO LADIES ALL THE FORENOON; BUT WHO THE DICKENS ANY OF THEM ARE, HE HASN’T THE FAINTEST IDEA. 





ANGLING EXTRAORDINARY. 
Pretrv Littte Tuinc. ** Now, Gus, I hope you'll be Successful.” 
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ess I catch something.” 
ou’ll Catch Some- 


[NovEmBER 2, 1872. 
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NG. 


Sip off your tea. 
Fill up the pot. 


This draught, my dears, — 


Inebriates not, 
But only cheers. 


Your nectar brown 
Then freely Pont 
By spoonfuls down, 

And cal! for more. 
Your eu tppowder, 

For all its name, 
Fear not to stir; 

It won't inflame. 


When not too strong, 
O nice Pekoe! 
O rare Souchong! 
O choice Kaisow! 
How fond I am 
Of right Chinéc! 
But with Assam 
Content can be. 


Dull care we'll kill: 
Blend black and 
We'll sit and -swill 
Till all’s serene; 
While they who choose 
In beer delight, 
And “ Burton” booze, 
Until they're tight. 


We won't home 
Till bedtime’s near. 
Hence we'll not roam, 
But we'll stay here. 

The gas may waste; 
Who fears may flee; 
But we will taste 
The old Bohea. 


eee 
Foros or Hasrt.—Recent- 
Wy two bankers met abroad. 
hey at once began to com- 
pare notes. 


eee 

A Weatern tells this 
story, for the truth of which 
it vouches: ‘‘A profeesion- 
al gentleman, well known 
in this city, had not seen his 
son for a one bored of 
time, owing the fact 
that the latter retired to 
bed ere the former re- 
turned home, and in the 
morning the father al- 
ways left before the son 
got out of bed. One 
morning the lady of the 
house managed to get 
the father and son to- 
gether at the breakfast- 
table, and by way of a 
‘joke remarked, ‘Son, let 
me introduce you to your 
father.’ ‘How do you 
do, father?’ said the 
hopeful ; ‘1 don’t remem- 
ber ever having met you 
before, but I have heard 
ma speak of you.’” 


arse 
Why shouldn't America 

be friendly to France, 
when 80 many of her 
families are sheltered by 
French roofs? 

er oe EE eco 

Sixep no Morz.—A 

paper falls foul of a 
preacher who announced 
asermon on “‘ Short Bed- 
steads.” So long as he 
adapted the discourse to 
the bedsteads on the 
Procrustean principle, 
by cuttmg off any un- 
n ead, we do 
not think there was v 
great cause of complain 
A long sermon is as bad 
asa short bedstead when 
you are compelied to 
sleep on it. 

‘nomenon racecars 


A very genteel and 
amiable yo man is 
now ineane. e splits 
his hair in the middle. 
The other day in comb- 
ing it he chanced to get 
two more hairs on one 
side than on the other. 
This destroyed the bal- 
ance of the head and 
overturned his brain. 
He makes a very gentle 
lunatic, however. 





AN IRISH DIFFICULTY. 
SECRETARY OF Menopicity Society. ‘‘What’s your Name, my good Woman?” 


(Answer unintelligu 


SMS “ pes Spell it for me?” 


Appiicant. “Shure and how could I Spell me Name when I've lost all me 


Front ‘Teeth, your Honor?” 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—-Biack CasHMERE PALETOT.—FRONT AND Back. 
Fox pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-5. 





Figs. 3 and 4.—For-TRIMMED CLoTH MantTLe.—FRONT AND Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 6°, 6°-9. 
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TO-MORROW. 
Br HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Sina softly up the long low shore, 
Sing softly in, O summer seas! 
And toss your airy spray about 
The beach grass and the purple pease! 


Rock, lightly rock, the boat that dips 
Above its shadow in your breast, 

And curl its pennant with this breath 
Blown from the Islands of the Blest! 


Snare, snare the sunbeam in the foam 
‘That feathers all your murmuring edge, 
Where under rippling azure hides 
‘The white horn of the breaker's ledge! 


Sing, sing! For soon, full soon, you hail, 
With clamor round your midmost rocks, 
Dar’.ness and drowning and the tread 
an thunder of the Equinox! 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, NovEMBER 9, 1872. 











ROBINSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


@& WitH the Number of HarpPer’s 
WEEKLY for November 2 the readers 
of that paper will receive a gratuitous 
EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT containing the 
second installment of 


“LITTLE KATE KIRBY,” 


the new and fascinating Novel by F. W. 
ROBINSON, commenced in the Supple- 
ment sent out with HARPER’S WEEKLY 
for October 19. 


GS” WITH the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY will be published the 
Eighth Part of 


DORE’S LONDON. 


This magnificent Serial, which is pub- 
lished at a high price in England, is 
issued gratuitously in Monthly Eight- 
page Supplements to the subscribers to 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





a” Our next Pattern-sheel Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ and Children’s Winter 
Wrappings and Susts, Fancy Articles, etc., together 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 

CaP” Cut Paper Patterns of a new and elegant 
Louis Quinze Vest-Basque, with Apron-front Over- 
Skirt and Walking Skirt, and a Double-breasted 
kedingote Walking Suit, will be published with our 
next Number. 





THE YOUNG GIRL. 


fancy that every generation bas a 
little croaking of its own in relation 
to the misbehavior of the next younger gen- 
eration. Whether the eyes of age are jaun- 
diced with a general bitterness; whether it 
is envious of the health and strength, the 
beauty and grace and lustre, of youth; 
whether old pleasures, palled once on the 
senses, now disgust; or whether it bas seen 
better things, and understands the worth- 
lessness of those that youth pursues—wheth- 
er one or all of these are at the root of the 
matter, age is still the sharpest critic that 
youth has to fear. 

Without claiming the privileges of the crit- 
ic, or wishing to join in the chorus, it yet oc- 
curs to ns to question if it be possible that in 
any other period the young girls have ever 
quite so decidedly gotten “the start of the 
majestic world” as in ours, and if there was 
ever a time when they came along tossing 
their curls so bravely, and pushed their elder 
sisters from the stool with so much easy 
nonchalance. 

Can it be, we ask, that this fast time of 
steam and telegraph and balloon and breech- 
loader imparts its character to every thing 
animate or inanimate, and that even the 
young girl acquires such a projectile prop- 
erty that she can not wait for her slow un- 
folding and flowering, but must make haste 
to be a woman before she has been a girl 
long enough to know the happiness of girl- 
hood? Or is it that the proper guardians 
are so absorbed in keeping pace with the 
rush of things that they neglect to watch 
over the dawn and opening of the young day 
till the ugly clouds have fatally obscured it ? 

Certain it is that when we see an uncon- 
atrained and natural young girl, whose whole 
soul is not bound up in hair-dressers and 
milliners and beaux, who is not feverish 
with impatience for the future, but is con- 
tent with the present, and joyous with the 

. bright world’s impressions upon her fresh 
young senses, we regard her as an anomaly, 
we look about for reasons why she is not 


like the rest, and we fly to her, 80 to say, for 
rescue from the jaded and artificial little 
wretches who have numbered no more sum- 
mers than the others, but who are yet as old 
as NINON DE L’ENCLOS herself. 

We are tempted to wonder if it is not be- 
cause the majority of our young girls take 
hold of life so soon that they are so soon 
done with it. In Turkey, in certain regions 
of those mythical lands of the “ Arabian 
Nights” whose geography has no other lat- 
itude or longitude than that of the vague 
Orient, we are told that women are in their 
prime when a dozen summers have kissed 
them into bloom; that at fourteen they are 
a little past their youth, and at twenty they 
are hags. If this be so in the East, it is be- 
coming almost equally so in the West. We 
laugh at the statement, but allowing for a 
very slight exaggeration, the same thing ap- 
plies to ourselves. Instead of a dozen years, 
say a dozen and a half, and a woman is now 
supposed to be in her prime, and is treated 
as if she were; at twenty she is a little 
“ gone off,” or so those think that have just 
reached eighteen; at twenty-three she be- 
gins to shrink back before the bold fronts 
of those at twenty ; at twenty-five the fore- 
gone conclusion is that she is an old maid; 
and if at thirty she is not a hag, it is because 
Christian civilization does not admit of the 
word. If this is in any measure overstated, 
it is, at any rate, as close an approximation 
to the truth as is usually to be obtained 
short of the demonstrations of more abstruse 
mathematics. 


Look at any group of an evening where 


the invitations have not been the strictest 
as to age: you will see the younger putting 
the elder portion to the wall, as if there 
were no question but that was the proper 
position for them; a woman of twenty-five 
dancing in the same set with other -vomen 
who are only eighteen is made to feel un- 
comfortably out of place, and as if she were 
assuming undue airs of youth—made to feel 
so whether by patronage or neglect, either of 
the two methods being equally impertinent 
and insolent with the other. If she sits and 
looks on the dance, with pleasure at the gay 
sight, as the fluttering, flower-like dancers 
advance and retreat and intermingle in pet- 
ty mimicry of life’s chief drama, she is sure 
to be considered a sentimental attitudinizer ; 
and if, as very possibly may be the case, she 
looks at it with some disapproval of the 
close embrace just now in fashion with 
waltzers, they metamorphose the disap- 
proval into spite because she sits in receipt 
of less “attention” than themselves. “I 
know we have been rather lively,” said 
lately one of these little damsels to some 
others, her seniors by three or four years, 
“but then you must pardon that to youth.” 
Meanwhile it is the younger one who, with 
her inexperience and ignorance, lays down 
the laws for picnics and parties, and makes 
her petty tyranny felt all along the line of 
those who have indeed perhaps had their 
day, and done the same thing init. And of 
course, except so far as her presumption is 
to be blamed, it is really the Squire of Dames 
who is accountable for her misdeeds— 
**He that loves a coral lip, . 
Or a rosy cheek admires, 


Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires”— 


and who, leaving the side of the woman 
once his companion for the smooth new face 
unlettered with the lines of a single thought, 
gives to the airs and graces of its owner his 
countenance, and to her whims his authori- 
ty; and who, for all we see to the contrary, 
will do so to the end of time, for it is hardly 
on this earth that spirit will get the upper 
hand of flesh. For even those who condemn 
the arrogance of youth must delight in its 
sight and contemplation, in the fruity velvet 
of its cheek, the supple ivory of its contours, 
the melody of its laughter; and the young 
squire is hardly to be scouted because, like 
Pygmalion, he falls in love with these things, 
and kindles a soul in them by means of his 
own passion. 

But the rosy down of the peach would not 
please the sight long if there were no juice 
within to please the other senses; and we 
warn these usurping young queens of socie- 
ty to turn their sunshine to better account 
while they may, and add to their mere bodi- 
ly beauty of youth some of that beauty that 
outlives youth. 

“Upon her eyelids many graces sate, 


Under the shadow of her even browes, 
Working belgardes and amorous retrate,” 


sang Colin Clout; but he took good care to 


? 

**And everie one her with a grace endowes, 

And everie one with meeknesse to her bowes.” 
Bat not only out of consideration for those 
whom they slight, and not only for their own 
sakes or for the sake of society at large, do 
we regret to see any manifestation of this 
unpleasant tendency on the part of those 
who are still so young, and should be so 
fresh and sweet; but as a naturalist might 
regret the degeneration of some noble spe- 
cles, 80 must we look with dismay upon these 


mothers of our future race of men. The 
mother, it is conceded, is the moulder of 
men, and posterity is hers to make or mar; 
the to-morrow of the American people is in 
large measure in the hands of the American 
girl—since, wherever woman falls short of 
the high ideal, man falls after her; and sure- 


ly the bold and boisterous, the selfish and . 


slangy young girls, who seem to be over- 
running the gay world like a new invasion 
of the barbarian, are something far beneath 
the standard of that womanhood on whom 
shamefacedness and modesty attend. It is 
of no such creature that the praiseworthy 
pages of history are written ; it is not of her 
that pictures are painted or songs are sung; 
for, without the shy charm of girlhood or the 
calm sweetness of womanhood, she is @ non- 
descript that neither painter nor poet can 
recognize, and that society ought to cast out 
from itsbosom. For self-preservation being 
the first law of nature, society must soon 
become a thing of the past, of romance and 
tradition, if those things that are its essence 
—the graces and kindnesses and self-forget- 
fulness of good-breeding, the flash of cul- 
tured wit, the glow of tempered enthusiasm, 
and the delicacy of behavior—are to vanish 
before a swarm of hoyden caprices and va- 
garies. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f sPlabors. 
h Y DEAR RUPERT,—I stopped the oth- 
er day at the famous house where we 
have so often enjoyed a dinner together, and 
seated myself with all the old expectation, 
regretting only that you were not with me. 
I surveyed the familiar room, and thought 
of the merry days when it was all that Bé- 
ranger sings of his garret, except that there 
was nothing that we can now regret. The 
old pictures were there. I saw the same old 
spots upon the wall. The waiters seemed to 
me the same. The locomotive shrieked and 
moaned under the window. The landlord 
came to the great door and inspected the 
company. There were the old couples of 
lovers, the old bridal parties, unmistakable 
although they wear the shabbiest coats and 
bonnets in a futile offort to deceive. I 
looked to see if Jack was not somewhere 
near me, tucking his napkin under his chin ; 
and Jerry, ogling the dishes as if they could 
blushingly respond; and Tom, soberly talk- 
ing French to the waiters of Erin, and ex- 
plaining himself in still more unintelligible 
broken English. 

They are ghosts all, and silent. The 
guests are gone, but here was the dinner- 
table unchanged. I recognized the very 
pattern of the china, and the nicked glass 
was the same that we used to show re- 
proachfully to the waiter, and beg him to 
bring us unfractured goblets, at which he 
grinned, and asked if we would have them 
baked or stewed in their own gravy. I sat 
for a long time, as if waiting for companions 
who did not come. But they had come. 
They were there. The waiter stood expect- 
ant at my elbow, and at length said, as he 
handed me the bill of fare for the twentieth 
time, “ Well, Sir?” I turned and looked at 
him, and said, “Thomas, is it possible you 
have forgotten that I always begin with a 
few upon the half shell?” “ Plaze, Sir, mee 
name is Mick,” was his reply; and Thomas 
also had become a ghost. 

It was strange that I could come no near- 
er to the old days than the spots upon the 
wall. When I saw the same old dishes upon 
the bill, I was sure that the taste would re- 
store the fresh feeling of those vanished 
feasts. But when I tasted the soup that 
was always 80 appetizing, and the fish that 
recalled the turbot a la créme of other and 
foreign days, I perceived that the dishes had 
become ghosts too, and had lost all their 
flavor. With pious credulity I called for 
every thing that I remembered as especial- 
ly good, and from all the spirit and the real 
character seemed to have departed. It was 
a new Barmecide feast. The form and the 
substance of food were there, but it did not 
seem to, be the food that I remembered. 
Could the force of fancy be so persuasive ? 
Could it really be that soups and meats 
would lose their taste because of changed 
associations? Is not a pear sweet to the 
broken-hearted, and is the finest cauliflower 
mere cabbage to those who grieve? ‘These 
were the questions that I asked myself, curi- 
ously studying the phenomena of the table 
and of the palate, when I was happily in- 
terrupted by a gentleman with a round face 
and rotund person, and who in the pauses 
of vigorous eating looked at me over the 
huge napkin which covered him like a sheet, 
and said, in a melancholy tone, “ Sir, it’s no 
use ; this cooking has lost its flavor.” 

It was fact, then, and not fancy. The 
place, the service, the food, were the same ; 
but the food had lost its flavor. It was a 
spectral dinner, extravagant and unsatisfac- 
tory. But I sat long at table, partly musing 
upon the old days and companions, and part- 
ly amused by the melancholy gormandizing 


of my neighbor, whose sorrow seemed to be 
seated upon his palate rather than in his 
heart. But asI paid my little bill and re- 
sumed my journey I could not help thinking 
of that loss of flavor, and how many more 
serious things than dinner suffer it. The 
form remains, the substance is there, but. 
the life, the spirit, the distinctive character 
of the taste are gone. In the rich autumn 

weather a friend offers you a “Duchess,” or 
some other full, juicy, succulent pear. You 

bite it, you taste it, and every thing is there 

but the flavor which makes the charm and 

the fame of the fruit. Perhaps the next one 

will have it, as the last one may have had ; 

but the one that you eat is flavorless. 

It is so with books, too, is it not? I go 
into your library sometimes, and it is like 
entering the dining-hall where I have sat at 
meat with friends. They are not Jack and 
Jerry and Tom; but they are friends as fa- 
miliar, and perhaps not less valuable. Yon- 
der is one of them. How I have pored over 
it in other days, carrying it with me in my 
pocket, repeating its choice and rhythmical 
passages, musing upon its beauty and its 
truth, never wearied, and always wondering 
at those who did not share my love. But 
now I take it down and turn the pages. I 
find the sentences that were an inspiration, 
and they are profoundly sad, recalling with 
@ pensive spell the days in whieh I read 
them, and the delight that they gave. But 
they have lost their favor. I do not care 
for them now. They quicken me no more. 
They are the works of gentle and generous 
genius; but they have become what the his- 
tory of Tom Thumb and the story of Cinder- 
ella are—tales that I remember with joy, 
but which I read no more. 

Do not our orators and preachers become 
gradually flavorless in the same way? I 
went to hear Hortensius, whom I remember 
as a tongue of music and of fire. His elo- 
quence seemed always to reprove the mean- 
ness of our lives, and to open a realm of high 
and generous humanity. How gladly we 
trudged through winter cold and summer 
heat to hear him! How tame seemed all 
oratory before him, and how truly we pitied 
those who died before they heard him! And 
now he comes upon the platform. There are 
the old grace and the old music. The form 
of the feast and of the fruit is there, but 
that enchanting flavor is gone forever. Hor- 
tensius, like the books and the dishes, serves 
mainly to recall what he was, and to fill the 
mind and memory with a depthless melan- 
choly. 

And, indeed, sometimes I have even 
thought that the flavor of friendship van- 
ishes away. I sit at my window in the 
morning, and I watch the passengers upon 
the street. They are full of hurry and of 
business, and I hope that their affairs are 
worthy of the ardor with which they pursne 
them. Among the rest I see Felix, hamming, 
probably, upon his way. Once he would have 
stopped at my door, and I should have hast- 
ened to meet him. The waters of our lives 
were at the same level. Thoughts, plans, 
hopes, sympathies, were all in common. I 
watch him as he passes, aud I see the old 
Felix whom I knew. There are the same 
air, gait, vigor; and time seems not to have 
touched the elastic and sturdy frame. When 
we meet it is with a smile, and we part with 
@merry quip. It is still Felix and Bachelor, 
as in the old days. We shake hands, we 
stnile, we nod. But Felix is more a ghost 
than Jack and Jerry in the dining-room. 
The flavor that was so spicy and exquisite 
—where is it? That blithe hope, that fine 
faith in men and fate, that serenity superior — 
to disaster and master of every fortune—this, 
which was the spicy and exquisite flavor of 
his youth, is gone forever. One day he said, 
“The world owes me a living, and I will gain 
it by fighting men with their own weapons.” 
That was the end. The head remained, but 
it had lost the halo. Felix was one of the 
noblest fruits upon the tree of life—but he 
has lost his flavor. 

There are those, also, to whom life iteelf 
becomes flavorless. Yesterday there sat 
near me in the car a gentleman who was 
complimenting a lady. He was supremely 
indifferent, and [ could not help hearing in 
his tone and words a profcund infidelity of 
every truly generous feeling. To this gen- 
tleman life was an opportunity to sail in a 
yacht, to dine with a few fellow-anobs, to 
see a boxing match, and to despise and ridi- 
cule all who believed it to be any thing 
more. He spoke of the happiness of Franee ; 
and when the lady reminded him that of 
late it had not seemed the happiest of coun- 
tries, and that in the morning’s paper there 
was the report of Communists executed, he 
remarked, as if he had been speaking of pis- 
mires, “Oh! they only shoot the rabble!” 
Poor fellow! he is one of those shallow cups 
into which no full draught can be poured. 
All great emotions, all noble thoughts, are 
to him the seed that was dropped upon stony 
ground, and having no depth of soil, it soon 
withered away. 

But you must not.think that life ig a jour- 
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ney in which at every stage the flavor of 
culture, of friendship, and of feeling is lost 
without reparation. When the boy lays 
down Tom Thumb, he takes up the “ Par- 
ent’s Assistant.” When that is laid aside, 
he opens Homer: and Homer no more loses 
its favor while the boy’sand the man’s sound 
mind and heart remain than the autumn 
loses its hues, or the sky its soft aplendor. 
If the book or the poet which charms his 


- mood and his range of experience to-day is 


not sought when they change, it is only that 
from one height he has passed to another, 
and a new landscape engages him. He is 
not left friendless because the friend of last 
year loses his flavor; and if Hortensius 


‘touches only his memory, here comes Cicero, 


who stimulates his hope. ‘ More servants 


_, wait on man than he’ll take notice of,” said 


George Herbert. And indeed the world, for- 
ever turning, never wears out its welcome 
—that is, its flavor—to a healthy appetite. 
And the secret of the long journey is to 
keép your palate unspoiled by fiery and 
numbing excess, so that it will kuow both 
when the flavor is gone and when it still sur- 
vivea, and choose without hesitation the fla- 
vorsome morsel. For although when I came 


' into the dining-room of the old house where 


Jack and Jerry and Tom and I had so often 
dined with delight those friends were gone 
and that flavor was lost, yet other friends 
and new flavors remain. While I eat with 


' pleasure the new feasts, I remember pleas- 


aptly the old; and while I gladly greet the 
friends that I sec, I know ’tis but a little 
waiting and I shall greet the old friends 
again. Your friend, 

AN OLD BACHELOR. 


er 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FURS. 


oe fashionable set of furs for the approach- 
ing winter will consist of a long boa and a 
smal] round muff slightly larger than those worn 
last year. Fur collars are out of style, but are 
occasionally ordered for elderly ladies, and for 
country use where greater warmth is required. 
Cuffs are not to be found at the furriers’, The 
favorite fur cloak is a sacque of very simple 
shape ; large capes and clumsy mantles of fur are 
seldom seen. There is little change in the prices 
of furs except in seal-skin, which is much more 
expensive than formerly. 





LYNX, BLACK MARTEN, ETC. 


There is a fancy at present for various black 
furs, and these have superseded in a measure the 
standard mink sets. ‘The long, glossy black fur 
known as black marten or Alaska sable is the 
popalar fur for general use. It is worn both for 
colors and for mourning, and is within the reach 
of people of moderate means, as a long round 
boa and muff cost from $25 to $35. Black 
lynx sets are new this winter. ‘This is a finer, 
silkier, more lustrous fur than black marten, is 
entirely without odor, and costs about $30 a set 
for the best quality. An eccentric novelty is a 
set made of black monkey skins, showing long 
black hair—not soft fur or wool, but harsh-feel- 
ing hair, almost straight, and without gloss. 
These are more expensive, however, than the 
beautiful lynx sets. 


FOX FURS AND CHINCHILLA. 


Fox furs have become very fashionable for ex- 
pensive dressy furs. ‘The most desirable of these 
is the silver-fox—a long blue-gray fleece with oc- 
casional tips of white. This is a fragile fur, 
light, and not very warm; but a set of it looks 
exceedingly handsome when worn with a black 
velvet cloak trimmed with a border of the fur. 
The muff and boa cost $150. Black fox fur is 
very expensive, a small muff costing $300, Few 
boas are made of this fur, as the fleece is very 
light, and when sewed in a round boa it falls 
open and discloses the brown hairs in a way 
that produces a poor effect. 

Fine gray chinchilla is being revived as a 
dressy fur, and the best qualities of South 
American chinchilla are almost as handsome as 
silver-fox, especially when worn with black vel- 
vet: $60 buys a superfine set. 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES. 


The favorite fur garment of the season will 
bé a Seal-skin sacque. ‘These show no change 
in shape, but are considered most stylish when 
bordered with natural unplucked otter or other 
kindred furs. Such a garment, with a muff 
trimmed to correspond, costs $250 and $275. 
Plain seal sacques cost from $75 to $175, but 
seal-skin is higher, than last year’s quotations, 
and the low-priced cloaks are not very desirable. 
It is ‘better economy to pay $90 or $100 than 
$75 for these garments. A partial test for seal- 
skin is to smooth the fur with the hand, rubbing 
it against the grain: if the fur resists this press- 
ure, rising roughly afterward, it is of good qual- 
ity; but if it remains smooth and flat, beware 
of it. Seal boas are flat, and cost from $9 to 
$15 when made short; long boas are $15 or 
$20; seal muffs are worth from $11 to $18. 
A set of fine Shetland seal costs $60. 

Seal-skin caps promise to be very fashionable 
in midwinter. ‘They are of the Canadian tur- 
ban shape, with the brim turned up high, like 
those worn by gentlemen; or else they are 
Scotch caps, with a point behind, and a bow 
with ends hanging. Turbans cost from $12 to 
$15; Scotch caps, $10 to $12. 


ASTRAKHAN, 
Astrakhan cloaks and sets are not mude up 


in quantities, as they have lost favor. They are 
so comfortable, however, that ladies who have 
them will continue to wear them, and they are 
especially suitable for mourning. ‘They are so 
greatly reduced in price that a sacque of the 
Persiani, fine, glossy, and watered like moiré 
silk, may now be obtained for $125, when its 
former price was $200. 


MINK. 


Mink is no longer the standard fur. It has 
been crowded out of popularity by the showy 
black furs, but is still considered handsome. 
From $40 to $180 is the range of prices for a 
set. 

SABLE. 


Russia sable is too costly to be affected by the 
introduction of novelties. Suble muffs are quite 
large, lined with silk of the color of the fur, and 
instead of having fur tassels, the newest fancy 
is to finish them with bows of thick faille rib- 
bons fringed at the ends, and ornamented on 
each loop and streamer with passementerie 
leaves or stars. Such a muff costs $400 or 
$500. The boa to match is a yard and three- 
fourths long, finished with two fur tips at each 
end. $1100 buys a fine set. 

Hudson Bay sable sets are made in the same 
style, and cost from $150 to $350. 


ERMINE. 


Ermine is not so fashionable as formerly for 
dressy fur since the advent of silver-fox. It 
was sold so cheaply that it became very common. 
It is chiefly prized now for evening cloaks, Dol- 
mans, and opera sacques. A mutf and boa of 
fine quality cost from $35 to $45. 


FUR TRIMMINGS AND LININGS. 


Fur trimmings will be much worn this winter. 
A single narrow band of fur, forming a border, 
is considered more stylish than two bands or 
a wider border. Silver-fox is the most fashion- 
able fur trimming for velvet cloaks and costumes. 
As its fleece is very long and light, a border 
should be cut only half an inch wide on the pelt, 
and this will give over two inches of fur on the 
right side. Such a border costs from $12 to 
$15 a vard. There is a common gray fox fur 
much browner than silver-fox, but its best qual- 
ities are sometimes found with silvery bluish 
tinges, and these are sold to the uninitiated as 
silver-fox. ‘This costs from $2 to $4 a yard. 
Black marten borders are preferred for trimming 
cloth cloaks, cashmere, and other woolen fabrics. 
This is also cut half an inch wide on the leather 
side, and costs $2, $3, or $4 a yard, according 
to its quality. Fur linings are light and warm, 
but are expensive, and have never found the 
favor here that they have in Europe. Gray 
squirrel-lock fur is used for lining cloaks of vel- 


vet, faille, and also of seal-skin and Astrakhan. 


CHILDREN'S FURS. 


Chinchilla is the fashionable fur for children. 
Pretty little sets are sold for $18. Girls from 
one year old up to six years wear sacques of 
white cony skin. The smallest size costs $10. 
Caps and turbans of cony for small girls cost 
$2 50 or $3. 

CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


Infants’ dresses are made very long and with 
high neck and long sleeves ; this is true of chris- 
tening robes and plain slips alike. ‘The trim- 
ming is an elaborate tablier of lengthwise puffs 
and Valenciennes insertion, with lace frills and 
medallions around the skirt. The long sleeves 
and the principal part of the waist are made up 
of puffs and insertion. For the christening and 
other grand occasions these dresses are worn 
over slips of rose or blue silk, and with wide 
faille sashes knotted on the left side. 

Infants’ cloaks are large double capes of white 
cashmere, with sleeves set in the lower cape. 
White worsted embroidery is the newest trim- 
ming for these; silk embroidery and fringe are 
very rich garniture. Plain cloaks, sold for $19, 
are of white cashmere, lined with wadded silk, 
and trimmed on the edge with a thick cord of 
white satin. 

Normandy caps are worn by. babies at their 
christening début, and by girls up to the age of 
six. ‘hey cover the ears, fit closely around the 
face, are tied under the chin, and are far more 
comfortable for winter than round hats. The 
christening cap is now made of embroidered 
muslin, with the crown wrought as a medallion, 
and the muslin placed smoothly over colored silk 
that is warmly wadded. A Valenciennes ruche 
passes around the cap, and ribbon bows orna- 
ment the top. Normandy caps are also made 
of white cushmere and of satin, trimmed with 
lace and tiny ostrich tips, pink, blue, or white: 
they cost from $5 to $10. Girls in short clothes 
wear Normandy caps of blue or pink satin, or of 
black velvet, trimmed with pheatings of colored 
satin, the wings of tiny birds,’and closely curled 
ostrich tips: $12 to $18 is the price. Instead 
of turbans boy babies wear little sailor hats 
made of pale blue or pink velvet, with soft 
shirred silk brims turned up on the left side, and 
ornamented with rosettes of Valenciennes and 
feather tips. me , 

Walking coats for children in short clothes 
will be made of black velvet or velveteen, and of 
white, gray, and pearl-colored cashmere. ‘These 
are made in a new style, with pleatings in the 
back holding the fullness there, instead of being 
gored as formerly. Cords on the edge and em- 
broidery are the trimmings. Elaborately made 
in Lyons velvet, with pink satin facings, these 
cost $50; in velveteen, from $20 to $25. 

White still remains the favorite dress for 
small girls even for midwinter. ‘There is, how- 
ever, a caprice this fall for the sailor suits of navy 
blue flannel introduced in the spring. We have 
already described their néyligé blouses and pale 
blue merino sashes knotted on the side. They 
cost from $7 to $10. Water-proof suits for 


school wear are shown at the furnishing houses 
for $10. ‘They have a skirt and over dress very 
heavily braided. School hoods of scarlet or blue 
flannel cost $2 or 2 50. Jaunty little sacques 
of soft beaver, and longef sacques with capes 
edged with bear fringe, are imported for girls’ 
wraps. Party dresses for girls of six or eight 
years are made up of narrow puffed gores of silk 
alternating with wider gores formed entirely of in- 
sertion and edging of narrow Valenciennes. ‘The 
corsage is half-low and square, and has a sash 
of wide ribbon passing under the left arm and 
tied on the right shoulder, from whence hang 
long ends. Without the sash, and made in the 
Italian Valenciennes, which so admirably imi- 
tates real lace, these cost $45; a colored silk 
under-slip is included in this price. 

For boys not vet in trowsers the kilt suit is 
universal. It is made of ladies’ cloth, blue, brown, 
or green, with silk facings and thistle buttons of 
gilt. Price from $12 to $18. 

Boys of five or six years wear donble-breasted 
blouses with sailor collar and belt; a gold anchor 
is on the corners of the collar; the knee panta- 
loons have buttons on the outside seam. The 
entire suit is made of plain or of diagonal cloth, 
and costs from $12 upward. Blue is the favorite 
color for boys’ suits, and the sailor fancies are 
more popular than ever, as is shown in boys’ and 
girls’ suits and in the sailor hats worn by tiniest 
baby boys. 

Dress suits for boys from seven to ten years 
are of green or blue cloth; the jacket is faced 
with silk, has a collar, and falls open below to 
show the vest beneath. ‘The prices range from 
$22 to $25. Boys of nine or ten years wear long 
pantaloons. 

The overcoat foi boys is a double - breasted 
sack of soft, thick beaver, either blue or brown, 
with a velvet collar. The edges are simply bound 
for large boys; a fur border is on overcoats for 
very small bovs. The Alpine felt hat is worn 
by boys of all sizes. Scotch turbans are also 
fashionable. These have a turned-up brim with 
& pointed crown, caught down on the side by a 
tassel. Cloth turbans cost from $1 25 to $2 50; 
velvet turbans are $3 50 or $4. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. C. G. GUNTHER’'S Sons; F. W. Lasak’s 
Son; D. D. Youmans; ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& ni Lorp & Taytor ; and James M’CREERY 
& Co. 





PERSONAL. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL precipitated himself 
into the affections of the Bostonians at the first 
opening of his lips aud apparatus. All the 
notables were there—O. W. i. Quincy, WIN- 
THROP, and any numberof D.D.’s. Bidding the 
gas glare begone, he caused a platinum wire, 
stretched across the table in front of him, and 
no thicker than a horse-hair, to glow with -an 
intense oepnbes and then melt by electricity, 
which sufficed to demonstrate the principle of 
electrical action. Then, substituting his lamp 
for the circle of gas jets of the hall, he proceeded 
by a series of rapid and beautiful experiments 
to analyze a ray of light. Through a tiny aper- 
ture in a bit of tin-foil he took the single ray 
and showed the process of combustion and the 
laws of refraction. Then with a prism he re- 
solved the ray into its component fragments, and 
afterward gave the synthesis of light by those 
wonderfully brilliant and marvclously simple 
methods which have viven him a world-wide 
reputation as the greatest living popular scien- 
titic demonstrator. His fascinated audience, we 
are assured, cheered him to the echo, and went 
away to hunt up new adjectives with which to 
praise him. 

—Old warrior MOLTKE means to do the cor- 
rect thing. The other day he sent proofs of his 
work on the late war to Marshal M‘Manon, 
to enable him to correct any possible errors re- 
garding the part taken in the campaign by the 

rench marshal. 

—Coloncl WILLIAM Gowans has recently re- 
turned from abroad to Boston. Colonel G. will 
be remembered as the enginecr who raised the 
Russian fleet that had been sunk in the harbor 
of Scbastopol, when many failures to effect that 
result had becn made by the best engineers in 
the Russian service. 

—They grow to be sas old in Wareham, Mas- 
sachusetts. Captain WiLL1am Howarp, who 
died in that place a few duys ago, was upward 
of ninety, and died in the house which he built 
before his marriage, and where he constantly 
resided. His widow is very nearly the same 
age, and his eight children survive. He was a 
soldier of the war of 1812, and the same weck 
of his death received his bounty and certificate 


.of pension. Up to almost the day of his death 


he was vigorous in body and mind, keenly en- 
joying life, but ready to lay it down. 

—Mr. PERcy FITZGERALD is writing the ‘‘ Life 
and Adventures of Alexandre Dumas,”’ in which 
the singular career of Dumas and his strange 
system of manufacturing books will be related. 
It will be out in November. 

—Miss Louise 8. FeELLows, who has just becn 
chosen secretary of the Chelsea (Massachusetts) 
Savings-Bank, is the first lady in that State who 
has been elected to an office of trust in any of 
its monetary Institations. 

—JOHN WESLEY, at the age of seventy-seven, 
wrote, ‘‘I do not remember to have felt lowness 
of spirits for one quarter of an hour since I was 
born.”” No wonder that he was able to preach 
when ninety years old! 

—Emulating many other good Yankees, the 
late JAMES ARNOLD, of New Bedford, bequcath- 
ed to Harvard University $100,000 for the es- 
tablisbment of an arboretum. That’s a great 
deal of cash for such an object. Still, he had a 
right to do it, and Harvard is glad. 

—The first Presbyterian hospital in the United 
States was opened a few days since in this city. 
The Institution owes its existence chiefly to the 
liberality of Mr. James Lenox, w'10 inaugu- 
rated the movement By announcins: his inten- 
tion to give $50,000, $100,000, or $125,000 as soon 
as a like amount should have been subscribed 
by others. The site of the building, which was 
valued at a quarter of a million of dollars, was 
given by Mr. Lenox, who also cdntributed 
$10,000. So far, the buil@ing has cost $750,000. 
Attached to it are a chapel and theatre, and all 


the newest devices for the benefit and recreation 
of patients. It is one of the largest and best in- 
stitutions in the country, and is for the benefit 
of sick or disabled persons of the Presbyterian 
Church, who will be admitted free on the rec- 
ommendation of any member of the Board of 
Manugers. 

—Speaking of ‘‘ George Eliot.” a writer in the 
Springtleld Aepublican says: ** She is a feminine 
Bacon of the present age, and many of her 
aphorisms are as good as BACon’s in their way."’ 

—Precisely how Mrs. JoaQuIN MILLER appears 
to the California interviewer is thus stated: 
‘‘ She is tall and rather fragile in appearance. 
Her eyes are soft, but do not lack courage. She 
was standing in the centre of the room, holding 
a sheet of manuscript in her hand, and, with her 
dark tresses of rich, wavy hair flowing uncon- 
fined over her shoulders, woul | at that moment 
have formed a fine subject fo the brush of an 
artist.’’ 

—Mr. and Mrs. Henry Biackscrn, of Lon- 
don, are announced as coming to New York. 
Mr. B. was formerly editor of London Society. 
Mrs. B. is a duughter of Professor WaTERHOUSE 
HawWkInsg. 

—THACKERAY’S 80n-in-law is the present ed- 
itor of the Cornhill Magazine, and his daughter, 
Miss THACKERAY, One of its most constant con- 
tributors. Her weekly receptions during the 
season bring together the most charming liter- 
ary peopl: to be met with in London. 

—The Rev. Dr. WiLL1am Apams, pastor of the 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church, is tempo- 
ee and it is feared may be permanently, re- 
tired from service by a disorder peculiar to that 
locality, affecting paralytically the lower part 
of the alimentary canal, and known as the Mad- 
ison Square complaint. 

—Mr. Henry Berea, whose efforts in behalf 
of the overworked and overbeaten animals of 
New York and other citits have won him the 
esteem of all good people, has been made the 
subject of a ‘‘ personal’ by LONGFELLOW, which 
does Mr. BERGH naught but simple justice: 


** Among the noblest in the land, 
Though he may count himeelf the least, 
That man I honor and revere 
Who without favor, without fear, 
In the great city dares to stand 
The friend of every fricndless beast, 
And tames with his unfiinching hand 
The brutes that wear our form and face." 


—The Rev. Dr. Henry C. Potter, of Grace 
Church, is mentioned in connection with the 
succession to the episcopate of Massachusetts. 
It is doubtful, however, whether he would ac- 
cept. His parish is one of the most opulent 
and liberal in the United States. As high as 
$8000 have been placed on the plate at a single 
collection on Sunday morning. Every pew in 
the church is rented, and the services are large- 
ly attended. Several benevolent societies have 
been organized within the parish, and a vast 
amount of practical Christian work is constant- 
ly going on. A free chapel is maintained by the 
church, and the attendance is very large. Ina 
word, it scems to be a model of what a parish 
should be with so much to do, and so much to 
do it with. 

—More grand times among the monarchs. 
The Empress of Russia and Prince NicHoLas go 
to Jerusalem to pass the winter. On the way the 
Sultan wilt give them a reception the likes of 
vee was never before witnessed in old Tur- 
sey. 

—Sir RoUNDELL PALMER has changed his local 
habitation and his name on assuming the Lord 
Chancellorship of England. Instead of going 
Sir Roundell-round-round-ell on the English 
circuits, he will henceforth be known as Lord 
SELBORNE, of Selborne, in Hampshire, where he 
has bought a bit of ground and settled down for 

ood. It is in the same Co where he lately 

uilt and endowed a church. 

—Mr. FrRouDE was honored with a dinner at 
DELMONICO’sS on the 15th ult. that brought to- 
gether several of the cleverest men of the coun- 
try. It was the respect paid by brain to brain. 
The speeches were capital, Mr. FROUDE’s espe- 
cially, and the remarks of BRYANT, EMERSON, 
BEECHER, and one or two others admirable; 
but the reader of the reported proceedings will 
probably agree with us that the address of wel- 
come by Mr. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS Was one 
of the most felicitous and perfect specimens of 
post-prandial oratory that has been heard in this 
country, and seldom, if ever, surpassed abroad. 

—M. PauLvs, premier of the French Band, is 
about to contribute to the annals of the century 
his impressions of this continent, especially that 
portion comprised within the limits of Boston, 
and the towns intermediate on the railway be- 
tween that place and New York. The PavuLus 
was here, like Count Smorltork, ‘“‘ver’ long 
time—two, tree week,’’—and is consequently 
qualified to make an exhaustive record of the 
statistics, topography, religions, politics, and 
social life of this hemisphere. Prepare for his 
book ! 

—Several ambitious littérateurs having taken 
the life of Bismarck, that eminent prince has 
taken the thing in band himself, and proposes at 
an early day to let the world know what he 
knows about himself. 

—Miss ARABELLA Rick, who died recently in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, is found to have 
bequeathed to the town of Kittery, Maine, the 
birth-place of her father, $30,000 for a public li- 
brary, $20,000 to the New Hampshire Asylum for 
the Insane, $3000 to the Portsmouth Atheneum, 
and $3000 to the Unitarian church !n that city. 

—The Pasha of Bosnia, one of the smallest- 
acred potentates of Europe, raises the wind by 
imposing upon all red-haired persons a special 
tax. In any but a red-haired community the 
pasha would be a pauper. 

—Dr. T. W. Cort, for eighteen years past rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Troy, has resigned his 
charge to accept a  airersttip in the Berke- 
ley ‘Divinity School at Middletown, Connecti- 
cut. The pleasant and rather unusual incident 
connected with this change is that his old pa- 
rishioners, mindful of his good works and 
ways with them, have voted him a handsome 
anbuity. 

—Rev. GzorGe Ropveers, an English Congre- 
gationalist, accompanied.by several tenaut-farm- 
ers, has recently been on a tour of inspection 
through Minnesota for the purpose of sclecting 
lands fora colony of two thousand persons, well- 
to-do, possessing from $2000 to $10,000 each, and 
all experienced agriculturists. Two hundred 
families will leave England in April for this 
colony, and ‘the remainder, with their pastor, 
will follow, later in the sprig. 
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Knitted, Cro- 
chet, and 
Point de Re- 
prise Fringe, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


. ° - A Mee P i 
Tus fringe is | (G 


suitable for trim- i A Ae ii | ! , | Ha 
ming covers, etc., (immu) AANA ma MT 
and may be work- 

ed with fine or 
coarse cotton, or 
with knitting cot- 
ton, according to 
the purpose for 
which it is de- 
signed. It may 
also be worked with colored worsted 
or saddler’s silk, and used for trim- 
ming hoods, capes, etc. 

Fig. 1.—Crocuet AND POINT DE 
Reprise Fringe. For this fringe 
work on a foundation of the requi- 
site length, going back and forth, 
four rounds of always alternately 1 
te. (treble crochet), 3 ch. (chain 
stitch), always working the tc. on 
the tc. of the preceding round. In 
the first round always pass over 3 st. 
(stitch) of the foundation with the 
38ch. Fill the intervals between the 
te. in point de reprise as shown by 
the illustration, and knot in the 
fringe strands. 

A Fig. 2.—KNitrED AND CROCHET 
Wii? Frixce. To make this fringe knit on 
WW a foundation of the requisite length, 
N going back and 
forth, eight rounds 
all plain. Then 
gather the st. of 
the last round on 
a thread and crochet three rounds as follows: Ist round.— 
1 sc. (single crochet), with which fasten together two of the 
st. gathered on the thread, 4 ch., 1 sc., with which fasten 
together the next 2 st., and soon. 2d round.—Always al- 
ternately one dot on the next ch. scallop of the preceding 
round, 4ch. For each dot crochet st. an inch and seven- 
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Fig. 1.—Wruitinc-Desk with PorTFOLIO.—CLOSED. 
For design see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 57. 
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Fig. 1.—CrocHet AND PoINT DE 
Reprise FRINGE FOR COVERS, ETC. 
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Fig. 4.—Secrion or BorDER OF FANCHON, 
Fic. 2, Pact 733.—Fu.u Size. 


Fig. 3.—-FLOowers 1x Pornt Lace EMBROIDERY 
FOR Fancuon, Fic. 2, Pace 733. 


eighths long, separated each by throwing the thread 
over once, on the corresponding ch. scallop, and 
work off together all the st. and threads thrown 
over, drawing the thread through once. 3d round. 
—Like the second round. Now work for the. up- 
per edge of the fringe one more round of picots as 
follows: Always alternately 1 sc., in doing which 
at the same time surround the st. of two rounds, 
and 1 sc. consisting of 5 ch.; pass over the cor- 


Fig. 2.—WekitinG-DE8K WITH PORTFOLIO.—OPEN. 
For design see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 57. 


NEEDLE-WORK BORDER FOR CURTAINS, ETC. 








hold writing materials, and is furnished 
with a lid, while the other half is fur- 
nished with several pockets for holding 
letters and memorandum-books, as 
The pockets and lid 
are of card-board covered with white 
watered paper and maroon leather ; the 
souffiets are of linen, and are partly 
covered with watered paper and partly 
with maroon leather. The outside of 
the desk is ornamented, as shown by 
Fig. 1, with initials of brown velvet and 
with strips of brown silk on which ara- 
besques of brown velvet in a darker 
shade are applied ; Fig. 57, Supplement, 
gives the design for the arabesques. 


Evening Head-Dress of Flowers 
and Feathers. 


Tuis head-dress consists of a spray 


shown by Fig. 2. 


illustration. 


~ with Portfolio, 


responding space 
with the scallop. 
Finally, knot in 
the fringe tassels 
as shown by the 


Writing-Desk 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


THis writing- 
desk is of cedar 
wood, and con- 
sists of two parts 
of equal size join- 
ed by hinges, one 
of which serves to 





Fig. 2.—KNItTED AND CROCHET 
FRINGE FOR COVERS, ETC. 


of wild roses and 
berries, with a long 
drooping vine and a colored ostrich feather drooping over 
the front waved hair. 


Needle-work Medallion for Cravat Ends. 


To make this medallion first transfer the design to Swiss 
muslin or nansook, baste the latter on wash tulle, and to- 
gether with this on a foundation of enameled cloth or pa- 
per. ‘Then work the embroidery, as shown by the illus- 
tration, partly in satin and half-polka stitch and partly in 
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back stitch, and cut away the Swiss muslin along 
the outlines of the design figures. The finished 
medallion is button-hole stitched on the cravat end. 
Instead of tulle, fine netting may be used for the 
foundation. 


Needle-work Border. 


Tus border is suitable for trimming curtains, 
covers, etc. It may also be used for trimming 
church ornaments, vestments, etc. It is worked in 
Swiss application on a foundation of tulle or net- 
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ting. The outlines of the design 
figures and the stems and vines are 
overcast or button-hole stitched; 
the parts of the design that appear 
all white are worked in straight 
satin stitch. ‘I'he outer edge of the 
border may be edged with button- 
hole stitch scallops. Cut away the 


Swiss muslin’ along the outlines of 


the design figures. | 


Embroidered Tulle Fan 
chons, Fig's. 1-4. 


Tue fanchons Figs. 1 and 2 are 
made of tulle and ornamented with 
embroidery. They may be worn 
With a simple as well as with an ele- 
gant toilette, and may be trimmed, 
according to taste, with colored rib- 
bon bows or flowers. 

‘Big. 1.— Brack Sirk Tore 
Fancuon (Imitation Lace). For 
this fanchon cut of tulle one whole 
piece from Fig. 27, Supplement. 
Baste the tulle on a piece of linen 
of corresponding size, having first 
transferred the design given on Fig. 
27 to the linen. Then darn the 
border and the foundation figures 
with black filling silk, as shown by 
Fig. 1, in imitation of lace, button- 
hole stitch the outer edge of the 
border, and cut away the project- 
ing material. Instead of silk, black 
chenille may be used. 

- Figs. 2-4.—WHuHITE BRrvssELs 
Tutte aND Pornt Lace Fan- 
CHON. ‘The crown of this fanchon 
is trimmed with foundation figures, 
and the strings are trimmed each 
with a spray of flowers; the latter 
is worked, as shown by Fig. 3, page 
732, with point lace braid of vari- 
ous widths and designs and with 
white guipure cord. ‘To make the 
fanchon firét cut of tulle one whole 
piece from Fig. 28, Supplement, 
and baste it on linen, having first 
drawn the design on the linen, ob- 
serving Fig. 2, and Figs. 3 and 4, 
page 732, and work the sprays on 
the ends of the strings. ‘To do this 
baste for the leaves of the spray a 
piece of the wider braid of the req- 
uisite size on the tulle at the corre- 
sponding points (see Fig. 3, page 
732), and edge all the leaves with 
the guipure cord above referred to. 
Carry the cord along the outlines 
of each leaf, and in order to form 
the stems pass it from one leaf to 
the next, and fasten the cord with 


overhand stitches of fine thread, as shown by 
The braid should be gath- 
ered slightly or folded on the wrong side, accord- 
‘The vines of the 
spray are worked in half-polka stitch with em- 
The large and small flowers, 
which are raised on the foundation, consist of 
two circles of leaves; the leaves of each circle 
are made of long and short pieces of braid, 


Fig. 3, page 732. 
ing to the shape of the leaf. 


broidery cotton. 


which are folded to 
half their leugth, and 
are joined at the sides 
which come together 
with an overhand 
seam, so that they end 
in an even line at the 
under end, and are 
rounded at the other 
end, as shown by the il- 
lustration. The length 
of the braid for the pet- 
als is shown by the 
full-sized illustration 
Fig. 8, page 732. In 
arranging the petals on 
the foundation first 
sew on the petals of 
the lower circle, then, 
covering the seam of 
the latter, sew on the 
smaller upper circle of 
petals, in doing which 
care should be taken 
that the petals of both 
circles lie on as loosely 
as possible. For each 
foundation figure gath- 
er one side of a piece 
of narrow point lace 
braid an inch and a 
quarter long, sew up 
the ends, sew it on the 
foundation at the cor- 
responding point, and 
‘work the stems in half- 
polka stitch. ‘The eye- 
let-holes between the 
foundation figures are 
worked with fine thread 
in button-hole stitch. 
The border on the out- 
er edge (see Fig. 4, 
page 732) is worked 
similarly to the leaves 
of the spray, with two 
kinds of braid and with 
guipurecord; the cord, 
however, is fastened 
with button-hole stitch- 
es along the outer out- 
line of the border, and 
loops are formed, be- 
sides, of thecord, which 
project free from the 
outer edge of the bor- 
der, as in Genoese em- 
-broidery, as shown by 





Fig. 1.—Brack S1txk Tciie 
FaNCHON. 


For design see Supplement, No. VII., Fig. 27. 


the illustration. Cut away the projecting edge 
of the material. Of course these fanchons may 
be white or black, according to taste. 
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SMALL MERCIES. 


HERE was once an old woman who, in an- 
swer to a Visiting almoner’s inquiries as to 
how she did, said, ‘‘Oh, Sir, the Lord is very 


Fig. 1.—Gros GRAIN AND CASHMERE Suit.-~—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 82-39. 


Fig. 2.—WuitEe BroussEts TcLLE anp Point LAce 


Fancuon.—[See Page 732. ] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VITI., Fig. 28. 


good to me: I’ve lost my husband, and my eld- 
est son, and my youngest daughter, and I'm 
half blind, and I can’t sleep or move about for 
the rheumatics ; but I've got two teeth left in my 
head, and, praise and bless His holy name, 
they're opposite each other!” Now it has been 
said that this old woman was thankful for small 
mercies ; but when I use the phrase I am think- 
ing of what we can do for ourselves or each oth- 
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Fig. 2.—Gros Grain AND CasHMERE Suit.—FRront. 
For pattern and description see Suppiement, No. X., Figs. 82-89. 
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mercies in their proper place. 
case of late and long-continuing work at an of- 
fice, where the means of harmless refreshment 
are not at hand. Fellows will go on, with ach- 
ing heads and flagging energies, doing their 
work about half as well, and ha/fas fast, as it 
might be done if they were in better condition ; 
when, with the help of some of the small mercies 
invention has placed at our disposal for almost 
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er, and not of what is done for us 
in the way of a Dutchman’s breech- 
es-piece of blue in a whole firma- 
ment of blackness. It is curious 
to note how many ways of making 
things pleasant are missed in this 
weary world. We are too idle, or 
too inattentive, or too dull of wit, 
or too ignorant—it is usually a lit- 
tle of all these elements—to take 
up the hundreds of small resources 
which surround us for smoothing 
the wheels of life. I remember the 
surprise of a very innocent country 
cousin at the peremptory injunc- 
tions she used to see in the shop’ 
windows, to ‘‘Cough No More.” 
And well she might, for there are 
coughs which nothing will cure. 
But there are small evils which are 
almost always curable, the means 
of cure being within any one’s reach, 
and yet which people go on endur- 
ing. One great enemy of comfort 
and excluder of small pleasures, 
which, added up together, go a long 
way, is routine. ‘‘ Chops and to- 
mato sauce!” Just so. It was 
only yesterday that I saw in a shop 
window bottles labeled, ‘‘ Tomato 
sauce—good with chops.” Now 
tomato zs good with chops—but 
why with chops only? It would 
puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer to 
say. And any body who will make 
a few experiments will find that he 
may get both pleasure and use out 
of the tomato in dishes totally un- 
precedented perhaps, but quite as 
good in their way as that which 
Mr. Pickwick ordered and Mr. 
Sergeant Buzfuz dwelt upon. In- 
deed, in the whole subject of cook- 
ery and pairing articles of food 
there is room for endless innova- 
tion. I speak what I know, hav- 
ing innovated with success in such 
matters. Routine marders half 
our nice chances. 

The extent to which some of the 
arduous passages of civilized life 
are helped by small mercies in the 
way of inventions of comfort and 
convenienceisacommonplace. But 
numbers of those inventions, even 
when patented and produced, dic 
out of sight for want of encourage- 
ment. And even as to those that 
are used, there is a great indispo- 
sition on the part of nine people 
out of ten to take just the degree 
of trouble which puts the small 
I will put the 


nothing, tea or coffee 
or soup may be made 
in five minutes, and 
half a dozen weary 
workers refreshed. 
Then they go on with 
kindlier feelings and 
_ renewed vigor, and the 
time ‘‘ lost” in prepar- 
ing the refreshment 
proves time gained ; 
for the work is done 
both better and quick- 
er. It will be seen 
that I am thinking of 
cases where the adop- 
tion of the small mer- 
cies involves a little 
trouble. This — the 
trouble—is what I find 
people usually stick at. 
But when they would 
really like what the 
small mercies would 
help them to, would 
be the better for it, 
and would be helped 
in doing their duty, 
there is a certain base- 
ness in this flinching 
from ‘‘trouble.” A 
man has, of course, a 
perfect right to say the 
trouble is greater than 
the use or pleasure ; 
but I have never yet 
noticed that those who 
do say this are at all 
unwilling to accept the 
use and the pleasure 
too when somebody 
else has taken the 
trouble. 

One of the nuisances 
of daily life is the noise 
occasioned by the 
slamming of doors. 
Yet how few, compar- 
atively speaking, avail 
themselves of the cheap 
India rubber appli- 
ances which remove 
this or reduce it to a 
minimum !: 

The objection to tak- 
ing trouble at first is 
inveterately strong, Or 
else there is a ‘‘ wrin- 
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kle” for lightening labor in the long-run, and 
very greatly smoothing life, which would be gen- 
eral, instead of extremely rare. I mean the 
use of short-hand for purposes of correspondence. 
How many things go unsaid in our letters for 
want of time and strength—things which really 
ought to be said, I mean: words of kindness or 
of guidance, or pleasant words which would 
bring a smile to the worn face! Now let it be 
noted that short-hand writing is, at the lowest, 
from four to six times as rapid a8 common cur- 
sive writing, and can also be read more quickly 
(by any one practiced in it), and that it need not 
give any one a degree of trouble worth speaking 
of to learn this useful little art; and how irnita- 
ting it may well be to those who can use it not 
to be able to apply it extensively in correspond- 
ence! Yet, out of a certain round, I do not know 
two persons to whom I can write in short-hand. 
And all I can say is that every correspondent of 
mine who can’t read short-hand loses by it ; for, 
otherwise, I should rarely write a letter without 
A merry anecdote or two, or half a dozen, or a 
dozen. So strong is my feeling on this subject 
that, supposing three different systems of short- 
hand were in use among my correspondents, I 
would even now think of undergoing the labor 
of learning all three for the sake of the conse- 
quent pleasure. 

There are other matters of a similar kind in 
which our adoption of certain small mercies of 
contrivance, ready to our hand or easy to be 
thought of, would greatly help our lives ; would, 
in particular, make us less dependent on the 
dress-maker, the tailor, the domestic servant, and 
the ‘‘working-man.” But itisof no use. Peo- 
ple won't take trouble—the trouble of thinking 
or the trouble of crossing a room.- I am sorry 
for them, for they thus miss a grenl deal of the 
pleasure that is enjoyed by one who is 

THANKFUL For SMALL MERCIES. 








LOVE'S DECEMBER. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS. 
‘¢Now, Cupid, now, your rose must die! 
"Twill perish in the snow !” 
‘“No fears have I,” is Love's reply; 
‘* My flowers all winter grow. 


‘*My roses bloom the whole year round; 
In every time and place they’re found ; 

And when you find a heart that scorns 
Those flowers, be sure it’s felt their thorns.” 





BEAUTY AND THE BARBER. 


HAD just finished putting up my shutters; 

it was getting rather late—nearly ten o’clock— 
for I'd had a hard day's work of it ; and no won- 
der, for it was the night of the lord-lieutenant’s 
ball. We think a good deal of the lord-lieuten- 
ant down in Yorkshire; and when we get up a 
bit in the world, and get asked to his lordship's 
ball, we think a deal of ourselves ; and my word! 
some fulk are a bit proud. Yes; that very day 
I had dressed the Misses Millikin’s hair for the 
ball—pretty early, mind you, for I wouldn't put 
my old customers out of the way for any of your 
upstart people, seeing as I’ve dressed the hair of 
all the first families in Lydford, and my father 
before me, whereof no man knoweth to the con- 
trary, as the lawyers say. Now Millikin has 
drawn me many a gill of ale in the days when he 
kept the tap up Newsman’s Yard, and has bor- 
rowed many a sixpence of me too—not but what 
he was welcome to them, as I told his lordship 
when ke came to ask me for my vote for the 
town council. But that’s neither here nor there. 
It isn’t Millikin and such-like as I'd take the 
trouble to tell a story about. It were past nine, 
as I told you, and I were putting up the shutters 
pretty smart, not being a thing I often do my- 
self, but it so happened that night; and in an- 
other minute I should have been off to the White 
Horse to meet one or two good fellows who were 
in the habit of having a glass or two together of 
a night; but as I was screwing up the bar of the 
shutters, what should I see drawing up to my 
door but a splendid carriage and two beautiful 
horses, all of’a lather with sweat! Well, that 
put me about a bit, to think what a carriage 
should be doing at my door at this time of night; 
but I hadn't long to wonder, for a grave, tall, 
solemn-looking chap comes up to my door and 
calls out, ‘‘ Is Creecher here ?” 

‘* That's me,” says I. 

‘*Oh, then,” says he, ‘“‘ jump in,” pointing 
with his finger to me to get up the steps of the 
carriage, where there was a tall flunky holding 
the door open forme. Well, that capped me still 
more. I've heard of things like that in story- 
books, and there's something very like it in the 
‘“’Rabian Nights,” where they seem to think a 
deal more of us barber chaps than they do in 
this country. But then this is a land of free- 
dom. Well, as I were saying, this t’other chap 
kept motioning of me to get into the carriage, 
but says I, ‘* Master, where are you bound ?”’ 

‘**Oh, never you mind,” says he; ‘‘ you'll be 
well paid. Look sharp.” | 

‘* But I'd like to beautify myself a bit,” says I, 
‘*and [ mun tell the missis.” 

With that he took up my hat, that was lying 
on the counter, and bangs it on my head, and 
pushes me into the carriage, and away we went be- 
fore you could say ‘‘Jack Robinson.” —And away 
we went. Eh, but we did go rarely! It werea 
dark night, and frosty; and we soon got out of 
the lights of the town, and still the horses gal- 
loped on, and I could see the stars twinkling 
overhead ; and then it grew colder all of a sud- 
den, and the windows of the carriage were cov- 
ered with ice in a minute, and I could see naught 
but the inside, where I were sitting with the 
strange man. And he said never a word. But 
atill we galloped on; and after a good bit I heard 
the murmar and dash ofa river hard by above 
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the clatter of the hoofs, and we crossed a bridge, 
I think, for we went up and down for a minute 
as if we had been in a swing. And then the 


‘sound of hoofs died away altogether, as if the 


horses were galloping over gravel or soft turf; 
and presently the carriage stopped all of a sud- 
den. A footman stood at the door; the silent 
man jumped out. ‘‘Stay there!” he cried as he 
went, with a gesture of authority—‘‘ stay there!” 
And there I staid, for I were cowed like with 
being carried off like that, and didn’t know if 
my soul were my own, ‘‘ What ‘ll the old wom- 
an say, though?” I thought to myself. ‘he 
carriage moved on a bit, and stop again. 

‘‘Now, then, my lad!” says the footman, 
opening the door. 

But I weren't going to be orderéd about by 
such cattle ashe. Says I, ‘‘ I’m on thy master’s 
business, and if thou doesn’t speak respectful, 
I'll smite thee in the ear-hole.” It’s well to 
stand on your dignity with those chaps, you see. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” says the man, more 
respectful; ‘but will you step into the house- 
keeper’s room ?” 

And with that I fell off the bigh horse I'd 
been riding; for, to tell you the truth, I were 
thinking for a while I were perhaps rightful son 
of a lord as had been stolen in his youth, and 
that they were taking me home to the halls of 
my fathers, and happen were going to marry me 
to the daughter of the usurper to make all square. 
But says I, ‘‘ I'll stick to the old woman.” Not 
but what the flesh is treacherous, and happen 
I’d have changed my mind when I’d seen the 
young one. But, however, all that was knocked 
on the head when I heard the flunky tell me to 
go up to the housekeeper’s room. It were only 
a dressing job, after all! 

Well, before I'd got well inside the door, an 
old chap dressed in black catches hold of me by 


theelbow. ‘‘Creecher?” says he; ‘‘Creecher ?” 
‘** Yes, I’m Creecher,” says I. ‘‘ What's your 
pleasure ?” 


‘‘Oh, you've to come this way d'rectly.” 
And away we went along passages, and up 


.stairs and down stuirs, and presently we came 


to a broad corridor beautifully carpeted, and the 
old man tapped at a door, and a young woman 
opened it, and says she, ‘* Is he here?” and the 
man says, ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘ Come in,” she said; ‘‘ my 
Jady will speak to you directly.” And I went 
into a little room as was beautifully furnished 
with easy-chairs and sofeys, and all the luxuries 
of the season. 

‘* Well, my dear,” says I to the maid, ‘‘ and 
s0 your missis is going to the ball. But it ‘ll be 
well-nigh time to go home before she gets there.” 

‘“‘Hush!” she says, putting her finger to her 
lips; and then [ began to think it was a death 
job as I had got on hand. I’ve had such jobs 
afore now, when the corpse has been young, and 
with beautiful hair. Ah, and many a time my 
fingers has itched, for, says I to myself, its a 
pity such a sight of beautiful hair should go down 
to the worms, when it might be going on en- 
joying itself atop of some other young woman's 
head—ah, and I could tell you a tale or two 
about that. But it wasn't a job of that kind, I 
found, as [ heard somebody moving in the next 
room, and such a soft little moan, as it went to 
my heart to hear it—ay, lad. And then some- 
body came out—a tall, splendid lady, dressed in 
black satin, as haughty as a queen. 

‘*Creecher,” she says—‘‘are you Creecher? 
Don’t speak, but listen to what [tell you. A 
lady has had an accident—has been severely 
burned. Remedies have been applied—plasters, 
what not. Her hair—” 

‘‘T understand, my lady: you want me to 
take it off. I'll do it in a jiffy, if you'll lend me 
one of his lordship’s razors, for I was that hur- 
ried when I came away I left mine behind me. 
I’ve got my scissors and comb, my lady,” says I, 
pulling 'em out, ‘‘ because, as good luck would 
have it, I'd just cut a chap’s hair as was going 
to fight next—” 

‘*Silence!” she says, ‘‘ Creecher!” looking at 
me quite disgusted; and beckoning the girl, she 
says, ‘Take the fire-shovel and throw them 
things away.” But I wasn’t going to lose a good 
set of tools, so I claps ‘em into my pocket, and 
buttons up my coat, and says I, ‘‘ Now, your 
ladyship.” And she says, ‘‘ Amélie, throw some- 
thing over the wretch.” And with that Amélie 
brought a white gown with sleeves, as smelt as 
beautiful as a nosegay, and she wraps me up in 
it, and [ caught a sight of myself in the glass, 
and, thinks I, you might take me for parson 
when he's agate at the seven commandments. 

‘“ Now,” she says, ‘‘Creecher, hold your 
tongue, and listen to me. Whatever happens, 
she must not lose her hair; you understand, it 
must be saved at all hazards. Now come and 
do your duty.” 

Eh, but it were pitiful to see the poor lassie, 
half sitting, half lying, in a thing atween an 
easy-chair and a couch. All her face was cov- 
ered over but her eyes, and they seemed to burn. 
Such sad, pitiful eyes [ never saw before nor 
since. She'd had beautiful long hair that came 
down to her knees a’most; but eh, it were ina 
tangle, all knotted and twisted and raveled to- 
gether with the messes and poultices and all 
kinds of things they’d put on her head. No, 
there wasn’t a thread of it any where that wasn’t 
bound up and twisted. Well, I looked at it, and 
I shook my head. 

‘* My lady,” says I, ‘‘ it would take me twelve 
hours’ hard work, without stopping, to untwist 
all that hair.” 

“* Well, then,” she says to me, ‘‘ why don’t 
you begin ?” 

** But,” says I, “‘ your ladyship, do you know 
what twelve hours is, sitting up with a man pull- 
ing away at your tangled hairs? Why, my lady,” 
I says, ‘*I don't think as I could stand the job, 
as am hale and well; and as for the’poor young 


ee why, bless your heart, it would kill 
er. 


But her ladyship took no notice of me. “Well,” 
she says to the young lassie, ‘‘ you hear what he 
says: are you ready to begin ?” 

And the lassie gave a little sigh, a heart-break- 
ing little sigh, and she says, in a feeble little 
voice, ‘‘Go on.” 

‘* But,” says I—for I wanted to have an excuse 
to be off the job—‘‘ I wouldn't do it under a hun- 
dred pounds.” - 

‘*Qh,” says she, ‘‘ then you shall have a hun- 
dred guineas.” 

That was a temptation, mind you, to a chap 
as wasn't much beforehand in the world, and 
hadn’t ever had so much as ten pounds in his 
pocket at once all his life. But I was sorry I 
took the job, after all. 

‘*I mun have my supper,” I says, ‘‘ first, and 
think about it.” ; 

‘* Ring, Amélie,” she says to the maid, ‘‘and 
order up a tray.” 

And a bang-up supper I had in the little sit- 
ting-room: a chicken and Champagne, and what 
they call a cure-or-so, out of a brown jug; but I 
didn't think much o’ that, and I'd sooner call it 
kill-or-so, if I were giving it a name; for eh! it 
did make my head sing above a bit, and I only 
took about a gill of it, to see what it were like. 

Well, when I'd done my supper I were taken 
into the young lady’s room, and I began the job. 
I took it up bit by bit, washed it in spirits of 
wine, combed it out hair by hair, and so I went 
on hour by hour. There was naught for it but 
patience and hard work. She seemed to doze a 
bit, the poor lass, ever and again; but work as 
gently as I would, it must have given her a deal 
of pain. She'd sigh a little now and then, and 
give a little soft moan sometimes; but eh! she 
bore it all, all her weariness and pain, for all the 
suffering and trouble that were in her eyes—she 
boi3 it like an angel from heaven. ‘The old 
woman sat beside us for an houar, till she got so 
sleepy she couldn't keep her eyes open, and then 
she beckons to the maid to come and sit in her 
place, and she goes off to her comfortable bed, 
I suppose; and by-and-by the maid goes fust 
asleep, and every thing seemed asleep but me 
and the lassie. ‘There wasn't a sound but the 
wind soughing among the trees outside, and the 
murmur of the river falling over the weir. 

Well, the job went on, and still as it went on 

the lassie seemed to grow weaker and weaker, 
and then a big awful fear came into my throat. 
She were dying under my hands. 
Conscience says to me, ‘‘ Joshua!” says she, 
you're killing that nice fine young gal, you're 
killing her for a hundred guineas.”—‘* Hold thy 
tongue,” I says. ‘‘IJt’s no such thing. It’s her 
mother's doing,” says I.—‘‘ If she be her moth- 
er, her breasts are as hard as adamant.” But 
it were no use. Conscience has at me again. 
‘* Joshua!” she says, ‘‘it’s you who are killing 
the poor lassie. If you were not at the job, they 
could get nobody else to do it. Joshua! throw 
thy comb and scissors into the fire.” 

‘* A’m dommed if I don’t, too!” says I, quite 
sudden like, and I pitches my things into the 
fire-place with a clatter as I thought ‘d wake up 
the maid ; but she slept too sound. ‘‘ There goes 
a hundred guineas,” says 1. But now ye should 
ha’ seen the look as crept over the lassie’s face 
when she saw what I were about. Her great 
eyes softened and filled with tears, and she put 
out a little white hand out of the wraps, and I 
took it in mine, and says I: ‘‘ My dear, do you 
care so much about your hair that you'd lose 
the beautiful life God Almighty’s given you, and 
the sweet bright days that may follow ?” 

‘*Oh,” but she says, ‘‘ mother!” 

‘* Mother be !” Eh, I’m feared I said a 
bad word there. ‘‘ Do you care?” says I, ay, 
just like that—‘‘ do you care?” says I. 

And she shook her head. Well, I picked up 
my scissors again, and in a jiffy all the beautiful 
hair was lying on the floor; and the poor head 
was dressed with soft dressing, and I’d waked 
the maid, and had her missis put to bed, right 
and tight, and then I gives her a kiss, yes, 
by ——, I did. I, Joshua Creecher, kissed the 
Lady Felicia Felixstowe, ay, and I says, God 
bless her, as if I’d been her father. And she 
called me as I was going away, and she says in a 
little whisper, ‘‘ I’ve got no money; take the hair.” 

The maid let me out by the back staircase, 
without any body hearing us; and away I went 
right over hill and dale, as tired and as happy as 
a man could be. But I were sorry about the 
hundred guineas too. 

Well, it were about six months after that, a 
tall, nice-looking young chap came into my shop, 
and says he, ‘‘Creecher,” says he, “‘ have you 
got a nice plait of hair, real golden hair, as you 
could sell to a “ as is going to court?” 

So, says I, ‘‘ Well, no;” for I never meant to 
sell the hair as the young lady gave me, never! 

‘* Well, but,” says he, ‘‘ you haven't sold it, 
have you?” 

‘* What business is it of yours ?” savs I. 

‘* My dear,” says he, running out to the car- 
riage, ‘‘it's gone!” 

**Oh, Creecher, how could you!” she says, 
looking out of the window a little bit put out, 
but so sweet, too, bless her pretty face! Avy, it 
was Lady Felicia herself, as bonny as a fairy! 

‘Why, your ladyship!” says I. ‘‘ Well, 
I’m pleased to see you. Bless you! I’ve kept 
your hair for you, my dear; and I’ve done it all 
up in the most beautiful way.—Come in, my 
lord,” says I. 

‘*Qh, I’m not a lord,” says he; ‘‘I’m only 
lain Jack Thompson of the Holt;” and says 
e, ‘‘ Creecher, I owe her to you, my boy.” 

‘* Why, how's that ?” says I. 

Says he: ‘*The Dook of Dovercourt were 
wild to have her, and they say he'd asked Lord 
Cromer, her father, for her the very night she 
was burned; but when he heard she'd lost her 
hair, and was likely to be disfigured, he cried 
off, else they'd have forced her into it; but then 
I stepped in and carried her away.” 


és 
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** Ay,” says I, ‘Sand much joy I wish you, 
Colonel Thompaon,” says I; ‘* and hope you'll 
accept this hair, Sir, as a wedding present.” 

‘* All right!” he says, ‘‘Creecher;” but he 
left a bit of paper on my counter. It was a check 
for a hundred guineas. 

So I didn't lose by the job, after all. And the 
carriage comes for me every fortnight to take 
me to the Holt to do the hair of the young peo- 
plethere; but they come so fast that I say they'll 
overmaster me. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorRreEsponpDent. } 


The Golden Rule of Life.—Mark Twain and his Hot- 
tentot.—G. F. Train on his own Line.—Rumored 
Marriage of Princess Beatrice. 

N our Oxford Street there stands the Port- 

land Club, where whist is played from three to 

seven daily by the greatest modern professors of 
that science. Mr. Clay, the real author of Mr. 
Baldwin's text-book on whist, Mr. Henry Jones 
(Cavendish), Lord Lytton (who used of old to 
occupy the time during which he was ‘‘ cut out” 
in getting on with his current novel), and other 
great performers, are to be seen here any day 
studying the ‘‘ History of the Four Kings ;” and 
though the play may be higher in other clubs, it 
is perhaps nowhere better. The cards used have 
plain white backs, so that all the packs are quite 
alike. Now the other day a young gentleman 
(young, that is, for the Portland Club) who had 
lately become a member of this noble society 
was looking on at a game of whist, and perceived 
that the gentleman about to lead had a card un- 
der his chair. ‘‘ You have dropped, Sir—” he 
began ; and then, remembering the excellent law 
which decrees that any spectator who shall make 
an observation upon the game to the advantage 
of either party shall be responsible to their oppo- 
nents for both puints and bets, he stopped ver} 
short indeed. 

‘* What is it? what is it?” inquired the gen- 
tleman addressed, who was a very nervous per- 
sonage indeed. ‘‘ Pray tell me what is the mat- 
ter?” 

‘‘Tt is nothing,” protested the unhappy youth 
—‘‘nothing, at least, to speak of. I ought not 
to have said a word about it. If the other three 
gentlemen have no objection, I will tell” (for he 
was a cautious Jad of about five-and-forty), 
** but not unless.” 

‘They gave him leave, and then he stated that 
Mr. Aspen had dropped a card under his chair ; 
on which that gentleman picked it up, and 
thanked him. The youth lounged into the bill- 
iard-room, and thought no more of the matter, 
until ‘‘to him,” as they say in the melodramas, 
entered one of the club committee in a state 
bordering on delirium. 

‘‘A pretty thing you have done, Mr. Tyro! 
You've lost Aspen and his partner twenty pounds. 
He had four honors and seven trumps, and must 
have won the game if he hadn't made a misdeal 
of it by taking @ fourteenth card into his hand. 
The dropped card belonged to the other pack.” 

A great man—that is, in the world of clubs— 
was in the room, an octogenarian and an Epicu- 
rean philosopher, and had overheard this state- 
ment. ‘‘ Young man,” said he to the already 
abashed Tyro, ‘‘the golden rule in life is to mind 
your own business. I learned it very early— 
before I was your age—at Hampton races. J 
was standing on the outskirts of the course with 
my grandfather, Lord M——, when I saw a fel- 
low a few paces off steal a gold watch from an 
unsuspecting countryman. ‘The latter missed 
his property at once, and I was about to cry 
out, ‘‘That is the man who robbed you,’ when 
another by-stander volunteered the same benev- 
olent information. No sooner had he done so 
than a raffian who stood next to him, and was 
the confederate of the thief, lifted his bludgeon 
and dashed the poor fellow down, knccking his 
teeth down his throat with the violence of the 
blow. At this my grandfather turned quietly 
round and addressed me: ‘Jack, my boy, I saw 
you were about to cry ‘‘Stop thief!” just now: 
it was lucky for you you didn't. Let this be a 
warning to you, and in future always mind your 
own business.’” 

I am afraid that this story, humorous as it is, 
is only too gravely characteristic, It was ‘‘no- 
body’s business” to look after a poor forlorn 
creature like Alice Oswald, whose sad fate I 
described to you in my last. After death, how- 
ever, the unhappy girl has been so well cared 
for that, all too late as the kindness comes, it at 
least convinces us that her case had only to be 
known to have been succored. On Tuesday 
last she was buried at Woking cemetery in the 
presence of many sympathizing ladies (chiefly 
your own countrywomen), and among them Miss 
Stride, the superintendentof the Home for Wom- 
en. ‘lhe freehold of the grave has been furnish- 
ed by subscription, and a fitting memorial is to 
be erected. What still remains to be cleared up 
in this sad story is, Who was the mistress with 
whom this young woman lived? It appears 
from the Scotch papers that though strict inqui- 
ry has been made in Wick, no such person hee 
been identified; and yet Wick is a small place, 
‘and scandal has probably as keen an eye there 
as in other provincial towns. 

Two of your fellow-countrymen have of late 
been affording us serious Londoners some very 
genuine amusement. One of them is Mr. Sam- 
uel L. Clemens (Mark Twain), who makes his 
plaint against one Mr. Hotten, a publisher of 
other publishers’ books in Piccadilly, in the 
Spectator, in the following fashion : 

‘* My little grievance is this: my books are 
bad enongh just as they are written; then what 
must they be after Mr. John Camden Hotten has 
composed half a dozen chapters and added the 
same to them? I feel that all true hearts will 
bleed for an author whose volumes have fallen 
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under such a dispensation as this. If a friend 
of yours, or if even you yourself, were to write 
a book and set it adrift among the people, with 
the gravest apprehensions that it was not what it 
ought to be intellectually, how would you like to 
have John Camden Hotten sit down and stimu- 
late his powers, and drool two or three original 
chapters on to the end of that book? Would 
not the world seem cold and hollow to you? 
Would you not feel that you wanted to die and 
be at rest? ..... Suppose, on the strength of hav- 
ing evolved these marvels from his own con- 
sciousness, he should go and ‘copyright’ the en- 
tire book, and put on the title-page a picture of 
a man with his hand in another man's pocket, 
and the legend, ‘ All Rights Reserved’ (and only 
suppose the picture; still it would be rather a 
neat thing)......Suppose he should expunge the 
modest title you had given to your book, and 
replace it with so foul an invention as this, 
‘Screamers and Eye-openers,’ and went and got 
that copyrighted too?...... Sometimes when I 
read over those additional chapters by John Cam- 
den Hotten I feel as if I wanted to take a broom- 
straw and go and knock that man’s brains out. 
Not in anger, for I feel none. Oh, not in anger; 
but only to see, that is all. Mere idle curi- 
osity.” 

And so on—poor Mr. Clemens's righteous in- 
dignation showing through his humor, as it were, 
in the most amusing fashion. He lays the lash 
on very smartly, however, and on shoulders that 
well deserve it. 

The second and even still more ‘‘ amusing 
cuss” who is now enliveniug our dullness is your 
old acquaintance Mr. George Francis Train. 
At the Temple Discussion Forum, Fleet Street 
(not a place very well known to fame, by-the- 
bye, for I have never before heard of it), he last 
week informed a numerous audience that if he 
was not elected President of America this year, 
he most confidently predicted that he would be 
so in 1876. He then proceeded to relate his ex- 
perience in France during the late war, asserting 
that he was Presidential Chief of the Interna- 
tional, and Organizer of the Commune. Fi- 
nally, after boasting of his ‘‘ perfect manhood, 
physical strength, moral superiority, and intel- 
lectual capacity,” he finished by informing his 
hearers that he was either a great truth and a 
great statesman, or else a great fraud. One 
more obvious alternative, that he is a great liar, 
seems never to have struck him. 

It must needs seem a bathos to speak of any 
one else after speaking of G. F. Train; but per- 
haps in the case of royalty and a lady he will 
pardon the presumption. ‘There is a rumor that 
the Princess Beatrice, the only remaining daugh- 
ter of our Queen, is to be married to the Marquis 
of Stafford, son of the Duke and Duchess of 
Sutherland, of whom her Majesty has so lately 
been the guest. ‘There is no objection to such 
a match, which will be welcome on at least one 
ground—that the bridegroom’s enormous wealth 
will enable him to dispense with a public grant. 
But it is unexpected news. The princess was 
reputed to have set her heart on a husband of 
royal blood, and to have satirically remarked, 
when her sister stooped to marry Lord Lorne, 
that for Aer part, since the family had begun to 
marry beneath them, she supposed she must be 
content with a Marshall & Snelgrove, or a Lewis 
& Allonby (two well-known London haberdash- 
ery firms). R. Kemsve, of London. 





AN AMERICAN GIRL OF THE 
PERIOD IN EUROPE. 


ELL, girls, you know that I came back 
from my grand European tour only la8t 
week, and I'm sure youre perfectly dying to 
hear all about it. It was just splendid, and of 
course [ couldn't help enjoying myself, although 
one needs a good education and fine taste in or- 
der to appreciate all the beauties of foreign travel. 
I was so glad that I had been educated at Ma- 
dame Folatre’s, and knew French, logic, geom- 
etry, and all the other things. 

While we were crossing the Atlantic ma took 
the absurdest notion into her head that perhaps 
I'd forgotten my French; and so she dunned 
me through all the rest of the voyage to review 
my grammar and phrase-book, just as if we 
hadn’t reviewed and reviewed at school until 
there wasn’t any thing left of them. 

I told her it was a pretty pass things had come 
to if a well-educated American girl couldn’t 
parly fronsy as well as those ignorant foreigners! 
‘‘Why, it stands to reason,” said I, ‘‘ that if 
I've studied any thing as much as I’ve studied 
that horrid old Fasquelle, I ought to know it by 
this time. So, now! And, besides, it would be 
simply wasting precious moments that might be 
better employed, and it’s against my principles 
to do that.” : 

Then I appealed to her feelings as a mother, 
but that didn’t do any good; so aguin I resort- 
ed to argument. 

** Now, ma,” said I, ‘‘it’s entirely useless for 
me to study that; and if it’s entirely useless, of 
what use is it? Therefore, and conversely, it's 
of no use at all.” 

This contained all the force of logic and ge- 
ometry combined, and as she was convinced, I 
call it a signal triamph of science. 

She immediately gave up, and acknowledged 
with a smile that this proved to her conclusively 
the utter uselessness of my studying French. I 
don’t see what she smiled for, though; J never 
smile when I’m beaten in argument. 

Of course we went through England before 
going to France, and we found London to be 
quite a large town—larger than Boston, I should 
judge. But then it isn't near as nice as Bos- 
ton. I should hate to live there. And, any- 
way, England isn't very interesting. The peo- 
ple all speak our language, a little corrupted ; 
and when one visits foreign countries one wants 


to hear foreign languages, or else what's the use 
of studying French ? 

But we saw a number of dukes and marquises, 
and we crossed the Channel on the same boat 
with a real live English nobleman, Lord Ferdi- 
nand Alfred Adolphus Fitz-Clarence. He had 
pule blue eyes and yellow mutton-chop whiskers, 
und wasn’t very handsome, after all; but then 
he had such an aristocratic air! He belongs to 
one of the best families, you know. 

I mentioned to him carelessly that we were 
from Boston, and he raised his eyeglass like a 
true scion of the British nobility, and observed, 
condescendingly, 

‘*Ah! um! hindeed! yes—Shropshire !” 

I explained, ‘‘ Not Shropshire, but Boston, 
Massachusetts.” 

He regarded me with an air of the most aristo- 
cratic perplexity, and dreamily murmured, ‘‘ Ah, 
indeed !” 

‘* Yes,” I pursued, ‘‘ Boston, Massachusetts— 
the metropolis of America. Pa is a merchant 
there.” 

‘“*H’m! ha! Hamerica! Savages receiving 
the benefit of trade! Wonderful progress of 
British civilization! Very gratifying, hindeed, 
to ‘ear that they ‘ave shops.” 

‘* But,” said I, ‘‘ Sir—that is, Lord Ferdinand 
Alfred Adolphus—pa isn’t a shopman. He’s a 
wholesale dealer—a real merchant prince !” 

‘Ha, prince!” he returned, while a shade of 
the sublimest melancholy swept over his noble 
face. ‘* Princes reduced to serving in a shop!” 
And then, indignantly exclaiming, ‘‘ Wretched 
result of a republican form of government!” he 
turned on his heel and strode majestically away 
in his noble wrath. 

I was sorry for the mistake he made, but 
didn’t have a chance to explain, and now I 
suppose that I've left the impression among all 
the British nobility that pa keeps a little gro- 
cer’s shop or something of that kind. ‘The 
idea! Well, it is sad, but I can’t help it. 

We went on to Paris, and took rooms in the 
most expensive hotel we could find, for, you 
know, we're accustomed to the best society and 
the best of every thing at home. 

We intended to dress as well as the finest: so 
the first time we went to breakfast I wore my 
blue silk with the court train, and ma her low- 
necked velvet, and I assure you we created a 
sensation ! 

I didn't want to appear proud and reserved, 
though, so I entered into conversation with a 
dapper,young Frenchman seated near me. To 
put him at ease immediately I said, sociably, 
‘* Parly-voo Fronsy ?” 

‘* Certainement, mademoiselle,” he replied, in 
® sprightly manner; and, to encourage him, I 

roceeded : 


‘*Enjoyez-vous cette beautiful matin, mon- 
sieur ?” 

‘*Comment ?” he responded ; ‘‘ I no compren- 
dre Inglees !” 

‘*Didn’t you understand what I said to you ?” 
I asked; but he seemed to be still more con- 
fused, and out of pure pity I ceased to puzzle 
him. 

No doubt he was bashful, and my evident ac- 
quaintance with the language and intimate fa- 
miliarity with the rules of fashionable life tend- 
ed to perplex him still more. 

His accent was very bad, and on the whole I 
think that Paris is about the last place where J 
should go to perfect my French. 

But whatever disappointments I met with in 
France were fully compensated for by the lovely 
scenes of Switzerland. Oh, girls, you ought to 
see those charming lakes imbedded in green, 
like looking-glasses framed in velvet, and the 
cunning little cottages, and the darling peaked 
hats that the peasant girls wore, just like those 
that were in fashion here two years ago. I was 
so sorry when they went out of style! 

Mont Blanc is just the cunningest mountain 
that ever was. You've no idea, and you never 
will have until you see it. I send you a poem 
that I wrote on the occasion, and perhaps that 
will show what an impression it made on me. 
You'll see it is written in blank verse; that ex- 
presses great thoughts best. 


ODE TO MONT BLANC. 


Sublimest mount! thy a and snowy head, 
White as the muslin of my polonaise, 
Rises afar. The tle summer breeze, 
As soft and soothing as a powder-puff, 
Makes no impression on thy ru brow. 
O mount sublime! thy dense and sombre pines 
Wave like green plumes on a white velvet hat ; 
And over the lovely azure eky, 

fleecy alae 


Mottled and veiled with thin an 

Bends round thee like a blue silk paraso 

Lined with white lace. Delightful mount, farewell. 

Pa and ma couldn’t believe that I wrote that, 
but I told them I certainly did, for, if I didn’t, 
who did ? therefore I did. 

I don’t know, on the whole, but that the 
poems I wrote on the places we visited may give 
you a better idea of them than any thing else. 
‘They were written on the inspiration of the mo- 
ment, when the scenes were before me, and— 
well, I don’t want to be vain, but— 

Here are some on ‘‘ Moonlight in Venice.” 
I can remember just as well as could be how 
every thing looked that evening. I sat on the 
balcony till midnight, and it was so romantic! 

Moonlight on the v deep, 
And moonlight on the ocean 


Moonlight where the billows sleep, 
And where they are in motion; 

Moonlight on the waters clear, 
And moonlight on the post, 

And moonlight on the gondolier 
Who keeps the thing afloat ; 


Moonlight on the mountains high, 
And moonlight on the flats; 
Moonlight on the pee 
And moonlight on their hats. 


Every thing described there is strictly true, 
for I never take advantage of poetical license to 
meddle with the facts. . 


I always was a martyr to principle. 

But, girls, I don’t know how I shall describe 
to you my impressions of Italv. It is perfectly 
splendid! When I was a little girl I always 
wanted to go to Italy, because oranges grew 
there; and the fund dream of my childhood has 
been more than realized. 

The climate is so delicious! And the fruits— 
oh, who can describe them! If one only had 
a good sofa and plenty of novels, Italy would be 
a paradise! 

It was with the strongest emotions that we 
approached Rome. 

Oh, girls, you don’t know what sublime 
thoughts came over me! I expressed them, as 
well as I could, in the following lines : 


In dreary, lonel deur standin 
Towers ‘Romer Eternal City; . 
Ruined, but stately and commanding, 

And (isn’t it a pity ?) 


Along the dead and barren reaches 
oo aoe eats Bee, 
Ita vaporous aiarehs Dolly Varden. 

I know the last words of it don’t seem to 
chime in with the general idea, but I couldn’t 
find any thing else to rhyme, and I wasn’t going 
to spoil the whole verse by leaving off the last 
line, merely because it required a change of 
subject. 

Wa finished Rome in about a week, and since 
we came home have said a thousand times that 
no one could exaggerate in praising its works of 
art, especially the figs. 

Now I know you'll want to go to Europe right 
off, and I would advise you to, i: I supposed 
you would have half of our peculiar advantages 
for mingling with earls, dukes, and other crowned 
heads. Such company imparts an indescribable 
elevation and refinement. 

Still, don't go there unless you are sure that 
you know enough to appreciate the beauties of 
Europe. 

It lends euch a charm to Italy to remember 
that among those groves of olive the immortal 
Beethoven sculptured the Medicean Venus, and 
Shakspeare composed the sublime poem of ‘‘ Par- 
adise Lost." 

But, above all, don’t talk much French in 
Paris, for if you do, you'll spoil your pronuncia- 
tion entirely, 

It needs a good education and thorough 
knowledge of society to enable one to appear 
creditably in European circles, but still it may 
be best for you to go. Association with the best 
society adds so much to one’s elegance. J never 
would have supposed that Europe improved one 
so much, or added such a delicate polish to one’s 
manners, until I went there myself. 

Finally, you may receive it as a maxim, that 
it takes travel to make one perfectly commy eel 
feu, and give a real aristocratic air. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


OnE year ago the whole country was in agi- 
tution over the ‘ great Chicago fire ;"’ even 
now its details are fresh in every mind. The 
rapidity of its restoration is almost incredible. 
Commercially speaking, the city is rebuilt al- 
read y—at the end of the first twelvemonth. The 
results, as indicative of the elasticity and enecr- 

of Western men, are wonderful—wonderful, 
also, as showing the value of the sympathetic 
help which was so promptly tendered from men, 
women, and children all over the world. Some 
doubts have been expressed in regard to the 
strength and stability of structures erected with 
so much rapidity; but Chicago people seem 
wholly satisfied. It has been requently stated 
in the journals of that city that for solidity and 
beauty there never before were any buildings in 
Chicago or in the West to compare with those 
which are now being erected; that not even 
can New York, Boston, or Philadelphia exhibit 
so excellent an average in the principal strects. 
However that may be, the Chicago Fost gives 
the following statements, which are certainly 
of great and general interest: 

“‘The burned city is more than half rebuilt. The 
capacity of the new business blocks is greater than 
the capacity of those that were burned. e 
ter of the new buildings is vastly superior in every 
respect to that of the old. Our population has in- 
creased twenty-five per cent. in the year. The num- 
ber of business men in the city is considerably great- 
er than the number here one year ago to-day. Our 
wholesale merchants are occupying much more room 


and doing nearly twice as much businese as they did 
before the fire. Real estate bas risen fifteen to twen- 
ty per cent.” 





The aurora borealis is not a safe exhibition in 
such an energetic city as New York. It should 
be confined to slow country places when it is 
so magnificently brilliant as it was last week. 
One of our vigorous fire companies started out 
in mad haste on that occasion for the purpose 
of extinguishing the aurora. This was the re- 
sult in brief: a horse-car overturned, and all the 

assengers spilled out; conductor seriously in- 
Naked: the arm of a lady broken; an old man 
badly bruised ; one horse attached to the fire-en- 
gine instantly killed—and the aurora borealis 
continued to blaze as brightly as ever. Sup- 
posing the aurora had been a terrestrial confla- 
gration, it should be remembered that fires arc 
not the only danger to which the human racc is 
exposed; and however important it may be for 
firemen to hasten to the place where their lators 
are needed, they have no right to dash with per- 
fect recklessness through crowded streets. 


aan from poor Persia come reports of the 
famine. Three millions of the inhabitants have 
died from the effects of this dreadful visitation. 








There are four laboratories in Japan where the 
science of chemistry is taught. Three of these 
are presided over by Germans, and one by an 
American. 





The Court Journal gives the following curious 
detail of foreign etiquette: ‘‘ The Emperor Will- 
jam is about to return the visits of the sov- 
ereigns of Russia and Austria, and among the 
questions of etiquette there is one in which all 
are not ed. When the Czar arrived at Ber- 
lin the Prussian officers were admitted to kiss 


his hand, according to very ancient custom. The 
court of Berlin wished to establish a reci rocity 
in respect to the Emperor William when he 
shall visit St. Petersburg, but the Russian officers 
refuse in the most absolute manner. In that 
empire the ceremony of kissing hands only takes 
place once a year, and solely for the empress- 
dowager and the reigning empress, never for 
an emperor or any prince whatever.”* 





Vesuvius shows symptoms of breaking out 
again. That mountain is really getting to be 
dangerous. 





The Boston Public School Committee recent- 
ly declined to accept a legacy for the re-estab- 
lishment of the exploded pr ze medal system. 
The Congregationalist, in referring to this fact, 
says: 

‘“We know of a young lady, a recent uate of a 
Boston high schocl, who, after going, h with 
examination and the crowning exhibition, 
three oenend nights, and had to be aroused to take 
her m Any physician knows what that fact 
m and will aay that if the young lady recovers 
from the effects of the moral and Inte ectasl stimulus 
after monthe of rest, she will be fortunate. A year or 
two since a bright boy in one of our public schools 
was taken down by scarlet fever. The her was 80 
interested in the boy’s mental progress, and eo anxious 
to have him keep his place in the class, that he called 
upon the father and actually offered to give the boy 
two hours of instruction every night save those of 
Saturday and Sunday. The fact shows the strain put 
upon our boys and girls.” 





Among donations of great value which have 


recently enriched the Imperial Library of 8t. 
Petersburg is a Koran written by the d of 
Osman. This manuscript is more than twelve 


hundred years old, and is one of the most an- 
cont and precious treasures of Mussulman liter- 
ature. 





We see it eatated in an exchange that several 
members of the Sophomore Class at Harvard 
College have been suspended for a year on ac- 
count of their persistence in “hazing.’? This 
shows the determination of the faculty to abol- 
ish the practice which has so long disgraced 
many of our colleges. 





It may not be known to all our readers that 
‘*Mario” is merely the stage name of the fa- 
mous tenor singer who bears it. His real name 
is Guiseppe, Marquis of Candia. He was born 
in Turin in 1810. The vicissitudes of his life 
having led him to Paris in early manhood, his 
exquisite voice soon attracted great attention. 
He first appeared under the name of ‘‘ Mario”’ 
at the Grand Opera-house in Paris, in 1888 In 
1854 he made an operatic tour through the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States, charming all 
who heard him by his unrivaled voice and his 
perfect method. His voice is no longer what it 
once was, and many have been disappointed 
when hearing him sing during this last visit to 
this country; many more have ed itas a 
desired souvenir to hear even a faint echo of the 
voice which has so long been celebrated. 





A learned man of Paris—M. Stronin—and an- 
other, equally learned, of Berlin—Herr Ehlert— 
recommend that the people encourage the mul- 
tiplication of cockroaches, and even undertake 
to tame them, on the ground that they promote 
good sanitary conditions. This may be true; 
and those who desire to domesticate these 
sprightly bugs are at liberty so to do. For the 
comfort of others, however, we mention that 
powdered borax, sprinkled lentifully about the 
places they frequent, is said to be certain to 
scatter them. 





Stories about Mount Desert may be thonght 
‘out of season,”’ but this one should not be 
‘‘kept over’’ to another summer: A few weeks 
ago a little boy about nine years old, son 
of the assistant light-house keeper at Mount 
Desert, strayed away, and was missing for about 
two hours. The mother went out-doors and 
called bis name, when a fine Newfoundland dog 
belonging to the family ran up from the shore 
with the ore wet cap in his mouth, and a 
parently desired her to follow him. The moth- 
er and father both fullowed him, and found the 
little boy lying insensible on a rock, his wet 
and torn clothes indicating that he had been 
d d from the water. After much effort the 
child was resuscitated, and told his story. While 
gathering shells a large wave carried him off, 
and the dog jumped in after him, but did not 
reach him immediately. When the dog seized 
him by his trowsers and tried to drag him ashore 
the cloth gave way. The child recollected the 
dog coming for him n, but then he lost con- 
sciousness. But that the faithful creature had 
carried him to the rocks out of reach of the 
waves, and tried to restore him, was evident. 
When he heard the mother’s call he took the 
cap, ~~ obtained help. That dog should have a 
medal. 





There is a man in Maine who would, in “slang 
brase,”’ be called a ‘‘ brick’ in a double sense. 
ecently, while intoxicated, he committed some 


‘misdemeanor, for which he was imprisoned. De- 


termined to preven’ such a disgrace in the fu- 
ture, he published .in an Augusta paper this 


“Whoever sells or offers to sell to me any intoxi- 
cating liquors of whatever nature, or whoever sells 
apy in my presence, will be prosecuted to the full extent 
of the law. Susmnxr 8S. Baiox.” 


We believe that man will reform. 





Owen Meredith must have been disappointed 
in getting a good dinner upon which he had set 
his heart when he penned the following lines in 
a moment of revengeful feeling : 


‘6 We may live without poetry, music, and art; 
We ray live without co ence, and live without 


heart ; 
We may re without friends, we may live without 
books ; 


But civilized man can not live without cooks. 
He may live without books—what is knowledge but 


grieving ? : 

He mes without hope— what is hope but de- 
ce 

He ma five without love—what is passion but 


pining ? 
But where is the man that can live without dining ?” 





Five hundred million francs were recently 
sent by the French government to Germany. 
The op rans of weighing this sum consumed 
three days. 
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‘¢folk-lore” that we have now most.to do, and many of the super- 
stitious observances are so quaint and so implicitly believed in that 
some account of them may not prove uninteresting. 

In Lancashire and many other parts of England the country 
gossips begin to note the omens and cast their spells about a child 
before its birth, and do not let go of the individual even after death. 
For instance, an infallible method of ascertaining the sex of an un- 
born child is to char the blade-bone of a shoulder of mutton till 
two holes can be made in it; a string is then passed through them, 
and is hung over the door of the house, and of whatever sex is the 
person who first enters, the child will be the same. Pursuing the 
infant through the various disorders peculiar to childhood, we find 
that Daffy’s Elixir and Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Sirup may be cast 
to the winds, for there is a magic cure for them all. If it has the 
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Fig. 1.—Bratpep Casumerrt Dotman.—Back. 


For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, No. XII, Figs. 47-49. Fig. 2.—BRAIDED CASHMERE DoLMAN.—FRONT. 


: For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, No. XII., Figs, 47-49. 
Borders, Agrafes, and Tassels for Wrappings, 


Dresses, etc., Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 737. 


Fig. 1.—Si.k Gime anp Beap Borper. The 
upper edge of this border consists of a row of wide 
black silk gimp trimmed with cut beads; on this 
gimp are joined different sized scallops of 
fine black silk cord, on which beads have 
been strung. In the middle of each of 
the outer scallops set a grelot of knotted 
cord. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Corp anp Bratp 
Aorares, The upper part of the agrafes 
is made partly of different-sized black cord 
and partly of braid. ‘The tassels , 
consist of saddler’s silk and covered 


grelots. 


rubbed over it nine times (no mention is made as to any possible 
objection on the cat’s part). If he sees a white horse he must 
spit at it, irrespective, it is presumed, of any opinion which the 
rider may have on the subject; and if he meets a 
red-haired woman while setting out on a journey, 
thos caitern and description: . he must turn back. If he hears a singing in his 
see upplement, No. XIII, right ear, some one is praising him—if in his left, 
igs, 50-55. | some one is abusing him; but here he has his 

remedy, for, by biting his little finger, he can 

make the evil speaker bite his tongue. The 
individual may now fairly be assumed to have 
arrived at man’s estate, and likely to take 
unto himself a partner; therefore full 
directions may be obtained from any 
gossip versed in folk-lore as to the 
magic influences applicable to court- 
ship in general. In the first place, he 
must never go courting on a Friday; 
this is such a sine gud non in many 
parts of the north of England that no 
village fair one will receive her 
swains on that day. To dream 
of his lady-love he must stick nine 
pins into the shoulder-blade of a 
rabbit, and take it to bed with him 
(it is somewhat difficult to con- 
ceive how any one could dream at 
all with such a bed-fellow, but c’est 
selon). When he first sees the 
moon in the new year, he must 
immediately take off one stocking, 
run to a stile, and under the great 
toe he will find a hair of the same 
color as that of his fair one that is 
to be. This is really a very awk- 
ward observance, especially in a 


Street Biuge CLiota PALETOT. 





SIGNS AND TOKENS. 

N these practical days of railroads 

and telegraphs, when the winner 
of the ‘‘Derby” is known at Cal- 
cutta almost before the bustling 
crowd round the Grand Stand 
have yet made out the numbers 
put up, we might well imagine 
that the age of superstition and 
credulity was long past; but 
with all our advantages of so- 
cial improvement and modern 
education, this is far from be- 
ing the fact. Evenamongwell- <% 
educated people we meet with 
many superstitions, such as not 
dining thirteen at table, not 
passing under a ladder, and so 


a ee ete Fig. 2.—Briack Vetvet MantLe.—FRront. 
forth; but it is with country 


For pattern and acess 
see Soppene No. V., 
igs. 17-22. 


Fig. 1.—Biack VetveT MantLe.—Back. 


For pattern and descrip- 
tion sce Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 17-22. 









Gray CLotH MANTLE WITH CAPE. 


For pattern, desi and description see Supplement 
No: VL. Figs. 23-96. si . 


thrush, catch a duck and hold the bill wide open in the 
child’s mouth; the cold breath of the duck will remove the 
disease (whatever its merits may be, this certainly appears 
to bea guack remedy). Hooping-cough will never be taken 
by a child that has ridden on a bear (probably because the 
bear takes the child first). Again, roast mouse cures the 
measles—though some people might imagine measles the 
more preferable of the two; and finally, children should 
always be weaned on a Good-Friday. As the individual 
grows up the directions for his well-being can be personally 
attended to, though it must require a somewhat retentive 
memory to bear them allin mind. If he eats an egg, a hole 


SS 3 must be made in the shell to avoid a witch sailing out in it 2 a 
4 y and wrecking ships; if he gets the cramp at nighi, his slip- 
Fig. 1.— WooLen Praip Mantir.—Front. pers must be put under the bed, soles upward. For a sty Fig. 2.—WooLen Piarp MAnNtTLr.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs, 29%, 29°-31. in the eye a hair must be pulled from a cat's tail and For patter: and description see Supplement,-No. IX., Figa, 29%, 29>-31. 
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district where stiles are searce and the 
country rough. Now we get to presents 
and tests of affection. ‘The luckiest thing 
& man can present to his sweetheart is the 
first egg laid by a pullet. If the fire burns 
brightly when it is poked, the absent lover 
is in good spirits. A girl shelling pease, 
when she finds a peas-cod with nine peas 
in it, must lay it on the threshold of the 
kitchen door, and the first bachelor who 
walks over it will fall in love with her. If 
a girl is doubtful as to the depth of her 
lover’s affection, she has only to throw an 
apple-pip into the fire; if it cracks, all is 
well; if not, the sooner she looks out for 
another helpmate the better. Whenanew- 
ly married couple come home, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to their future felicity to 
bring in a hen and make it cackle. ‘We 
have heard of a good many married house- 


tended as a counter-irritant. 

Of the signs and tokens of death there is no end. 
hen is a sure forerunner, so is also the squeaking of a 
mouse behind a bedstead. If a cow breaks into 
your garden, there will be a death in the 
family within six months ; if a pigeon en- 
ters a house, a child will infallibly die. 
When a death takes place all the 
doors and windows should, be 
unfastened, as in many parts 
of the country it is thought 
that the first pains of pur- 
gatory are inflicted by 
the soul squeezing 
through the closed 
doors. We have 
something _ like 
this in Swift's 
** Journey from / 
this World to 
the Next,” 
where the spirits, 
conversing on 
their way to the 
throne of ‘* Mi- 
cros,” relate 
to each other 
how they had to wait till an open 
door or window in the house in 
which the death had taken place 
enabled them to get free from it. 
Every one knows the Celtic super- 
stition of the ‘‘ fetch,” or appear- 
ance of one’s double, being an 
immediate forerunner of a violent 
death. ‘There are very few of 
the peasantry, or indeed of the 
better classes, who do not believe 
firmly in the ** banshee,” or that 
its wail will not bring death or 
misfortune to the house near 
which it is heard. ‘There is an 
old belief that no one can die on 
a bed containing game feathers; 
and another, that has some amount 
of truth in it, that death must take 
place at the turn of the tide. 
Shakspeare commemorates this in 
Madam Quickly’s account of Fal- 
staff’s death, ‘‘’A parted even just 
between twelve and one, e’en at turn- 
ing o’ the tide.” Dickens, too, in 
‘* David Copperfield,”’ makes old Bar- 
kis’s spirit go out with thetide. These 
are some of the most common beliefs 
and superstitions which are to be found 
in England. ‘To turn now toa more dis- 
tant and less enlightened country, the ob- 
servances among the Chinese are the more 
extraordinary from their being carried out 
under the sanction of religion. No Chinaman 
will open a shop or marry a’wife, without first 
‘*chin-chinning Joss,” as it is termed, and cast- 
ing lots to see if the “ gods” are propitious or other- 
wise. The method of carrying this out is as follows: 
each temple in 
Pie China has be- 

: longing to it 
about a hun- 

dred stanzas of 
poetry relating to 

a variety of sub- 
jects; each stanza is 

numbered and printed 

on a separate piece 

of paper; in addi- 

tion to this there 
are a quanti- 
ty of lots made of bamboo slips 
about eight inches long, and 
corresponding to the number of 
stanzas, and referring to them 
by number.. The individual 
who wishes to make application 
to the ‘‘ god” presents himself 
before his image on his knees, 
and after performing the ‘‘ ko- 
00,” by touching the ground 

with his head nine times, states 
his name and residence, the 
object of his inquiries, and 
whether on his own or anoth- 
er’s account; he then takes a 
bamboo tube containing the 
lots and shakes it gently before 
the idol until a slip falls to the 
ground. He then rises from 
his knees and picks up this slip, 
and places it so that the ‘*. god” 
can see the number of the lot 
written on it; he then takes 
two pieces of wood, each hav- 
ing a round and a flat side, 

\ called a ‘‘kapue ;” after pass- 
ing these through the incense 

he tosses them into the air be- 
fore the idol; if they fall so 
that both round sides are up- 
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permost, the answer is negative, and every 
thing is unpropitious ; if they fall with one 
round and one flat side up, the answer is 
in the affirmative, and the man may go on 
his way rejoicing. When a Chinaman dies, 
and his bereaved relatives wish to commu- 
nicate with him, a medium is employed. 
These mediums are females, and are of 
two classes. One of them professes to ob- 
tain and transmit the news required by 
means of a very diminutive image made of 
the wood of the willow-tree. The image 
is first exposed to the dew for forty-nine 
nights, when, after the performance of cer- 
tain ceremonies, it is believed to have the 
power of speaking. 

The image is laid upon the stomach of 
the woman to whom it belongs, and she by 
means of it pretends to be the medium of 
communication between the dead and the 
living. She sometimes sends the image into the world of spirits to find 
the person about w hom intelligence is sought; it then changes into an 
elf or sprite, and ostensibly departs on its errand. The spirit of the 

person enters the i image and gives the information sought 
a after by the surviving relatives. 

The woman is supposed not to utter a 
word, the message seeming to proceed 
from the image. ‘The questions are 
addressed to the medium; the re- 
plies appear to come from her, 
stomach: there is probably 
a kind of ventriloquism 
employed, and the fact 

that the voice appears 
to proceed from the 
stomach undoubt- 

edly assists the 
: delusion. Any 
SSN ; way, there are 
SS =~ ; scores and 
| SSS * scores of these 

SSS : mediums, 
_™ implicitly believed 


ETC. 
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ceased  hus- 
bands, or people who desire any in- 
formation about a future state, in- 
variably resort to their aid. 
Another class of women who 
pretend to be able to obtain in- 
formation from or about the dead 
proceed in a very different man- 
ner: when their services are 
called into requisition a table is 
covered with three sticks of light- 
ed incense placed upright, with 
two lighted candles, a censer, and 
& small quantity of boiled rice; 
seeted by these things, the me- 
dium inquires the name and sur- 
name of the deceased and the 
precise time of death, and then 
bows her head upon the table so 
as to conceal her face, muttering 
in a loud voice a sort of incanta- 
tion; those who desire news of 
their dead relative draw near, and 
wait amidst the most solemn silence 
the moment when the spirit of the 
dead shall rush into the medium and 
enable her to communicate to them 
the news of 


“The unseen world beyond.” 


After giving a certain number of answers 
to the questions, contortions of apparent 
agony begin to rack the medium, generally 

culminating in a violent fit of retching, after 

which, the spirit of the dead having departed, 
Yi she speedily becomes herself again. 
pm A most curious Chinese custom is that of re- 
5 leasing spirits of the departed from hell. If a me- 
dium reports to the survivors of any one deceased 
that their rela- 

tive is gone to 
the regions of 

everlasting pun- 
ishment, it at 
once becomes their 
bounden duty to en- 
deavor to release him 
from his pains. 

With this object cer- 
tain priests are con- 
sulted, who provide 
five common 
earthen tiles, which are placed on 
the ground, one in the centre and 
four at the corners; in the midst are 
placed a numbev of images of per- 
sons cut out of paper, and: some 
mock money ; the tiles represent hell, 
and the paper images a portion of its 
occupants. Each priest then takes 
a kind of staff in his hand, and they 
solemnly walk round, repeating for- 
mulas; and after a time the mock. 
money is set fire to, and the instant 
it is consumed each tile is broken 
by blows from the staves, and each 
priest seizes and rushes off with as 
many of the paper figures as he can 
grasp, the attendants beating gongs 
and firing crackers to frighten the 
devil away, should he attempt to 
follow them. 

After this burglarious effort on the 
part of the priests the natives are 
quite satisfied that the departed one 
is out of limbo, or if he isn’t, that’s 
his look-out, as they have done all 
they can. 

We all know how common super- 
stition is among the Norwegians and 
Germans generally. Not a mount- 
ain but has its gnome, not a stream 
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or an element of any kind but has its spirit; not 
a cold night passes without certain viands being 
placed outside each homestead for the regule- 
ment of Nipo, the demon of frost, and no 
doubt much appreciated by him (or some one 
else), for they are nearly always gone in the 
morning. 

Take what country you will, whether East or 
West, North or South, and we find that ‘‘ magic 
lore” has its sway nearly always over a certain 
portion of the people. ‘The teachings of religion 
are not always turned to, but the lower orders 
hail with delight any thing mysterious, and in 
spite of what education has done and may do, 
there will always be some belief in “‘ signs and 
tokens.” a 
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PARIS GOSSIP. 


(From ovr Own CorresPonvDent. } 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


ADAME DE RUSENVILLE'S share in 
the transaction was a very remarkable 
one. Not merely had her interference been of 
primal necessity to the baron, as we shall con- 
tinue to style him, but it was of considerable 
importance-to herself. The passion for match- 
making, which in other countries is a weakness 
common to amiable and meddling matrons, busy- 
bodies who delight in managing their neighbors’ 
concerns, and kind-hearted women who like to 
see young people happy, and will go to great 
trouble to bring them together with a view to 
starting them in the matrimonial bark, is a dis- 
interested passion, at any rate. But in France 
it is different; there match-making is a busi- 
ness, sometimes carried on by professionals with 
a sign-board over their door, as in the case of 
M. De Foye, but more universally by women in 
drawing-rooms, who are also paid their percent- 
age, often a much heavier one than the profes- 
sional would dare to ask. Many of your read- 
ers who only know French life through books 
or travelers’ stories are perhaps ignorant of this 
branch of social industry as it exists in France. 
They have heard that marriages are made up in 
a very heartless way by notaries and mothers, 
etc., and that that beautiful and complex ma- 
chine called a young girl's heart is left out of 
the affair altogether, and that, as an inevitable 
consequence, all French ménages are unhappy, 
all the husbands being indifferent and all the 
wives coquettes. A sweeping assertion, not 
much to be wondered at, but decidedly false. 
We will have a talk, dear Bazar, one of these 
days, on the pros and cons of the two systems, as 
they are worked in volatile France and in deco- 
rous England and independent America, and we 
shall put our heads together and see if we can 
not strike a balance between them, and agree 
that there is a great deal to be said for and 
against on both sides, and that the perfect sys- 
tem, as you and I would organize it, should in- 
clude a combination of both. 

Meantime you are perhaps curious to hear 
something of that particular phase of the Celtic 
system which is represented by M. De Foye. You 
may have seen his advertisements in the most re- 
spectable papers of the metropolis and the prov- 
inces — his long lists of eligible husbands and 
wives, whose qualifications and qualities are set 
forth with business-like accuracy of detail, the 
color of their hair, complexion, eyes, etc., being 
gravely stated side by side with the amount of 
their fortunes, actual and | gh epost and the 
sweetness and equanimity of their tempers. You 
have perhaps fallen upon some of these charac- 
teristic specimens of newspaper literature in your 
perusal of French journals, and you have smiled 
at the singular naiveté which they revealed on the 
part of the editor or his readers, or mayhap both; 
but you have never for one moment imagined 
that the advertisements were made and taken in 
good earnest, and that the answering them was 
quite as simple a piece of mercantile negotiation 
with the public who happen to be in want of 
husbands and wives as would be the answering 
of a puff of some world-renowned hair re- 
storer or incomparable sewing-machine by 
those who are on the look-out for the benefits 
proffered by the inventors of those two great 
boons to bald and industrieus human beings. 
Yet such is actually the fact. I do not mean 
to say that the majority of matches made in 
France are effected through the agency of M. 
De Foye and his colleagues, or that it is the 
most distinguished portion of society who pat- 
ronize him; but I do say that his business is a 
bona fide one, and that his advertisements, as a 
rule, are reliable. He is paid for getting hus- 
bands and wives, and it is his interest to provide 
good ones, and to insure the fulfillment of those 
promises of ‘‘ bonheur domestique” that form so 
conspicuous an item in the attractions set forth 
in his bill, just as it is the interest of the dealer 
to sell you a good horse, or the architect to build 
you a strong house. You will praise his work, 
and recommend him to such of your friends as 
want to buy a horse or to build a house. It is 
true that people are not so apt to boast of a good 
bargain in the shape of a wife as in the aforesaid 
articles, but it is sure to eke out somehow, no 
matter how discreet the parties immediately con- 
cerned in the bargain may be; and if the affair 
turns out a success, it acts as an encouragement 
to others. 

The class of people who, as a rule, apply to 
marriage agencies are, I believe, the middle 
class trades-people and employés in the various 
public offices, I happen to know one lady who 
applied to M. De Foye, and the circumstance led 
to my hearing a good deal of the system as prac- 
ticed by him, which put his office, which I had 
hitherto treated as a joke, in a much more seri- 
ous light, and really, taking it all in all, in a fairly 
respectable one. ‘Ihe lady in question, I must 
own, was not French (neither was she English 
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or American; I will say no more), but she was 
a woman of the very highest rank in her own 
country, noble for fifty generations, all her kins- 
men holding high place at court; she had, more- 
over, a fortune of 40,000 francs a year. I was, 
therefore, very naturally astounded to learn that 
she had applied personally to M. De Foye to 
find her a husband; in fact, if I had not had it 
from one who was with her at the time, and at 
whose suggestion the step was taken, I should 
not have believed it. My informant, who was 
French, said, by way of explanation, that the 
lady was no longer young (she was forty at 
least); that in her set it was extremely difficult 
to marry late in life; she had been prevented 
doing so earlier by a variety of family circum- 
stances; her fortune was not large enough to 
tempt a man of her own class, and she would 
have gone on ‘‘ withering on her virgin stem” to 
the bitter end rather than marry beneath it. 
Seeing all likelihood of establishing her among 
her equals at home at an end, he had suggested 
trying M. De Foye. She consented, and came 
to Paris for the purpose. The interview would 
sound too grotesque to an American audience if 
I related it in all its details, but it was gone 
through in perfect simplicity and good faith by 
the applicant. She gave her age, her family 
circumstances, and her fortune as truthfully as 
if she had been on her oath before a court of 
justice. The matrimonial dealer took notes of 
all in his book of wives, and read her then sev- 
eral specimens from the book of husbands. The 
pros and cons were as gravely discussed as if 
each aspirant had been a shaw! or a piano. The 
advantages of one were all moral, those of anoth- 
er entirely social or personal, with a deficit in 
more sterling qualities ; one was too old, another 
too young; one made a point of living all the 
year round in the country in his old ch&teau, 
another agreed to come for two months every 
year to the metropolis, provided his wife sol- 
emnly promised to be raisonnable, and not draw 
him into undue expense by too much theatre- 
going, toilettes, etc. Some cautious Benedicks 
went so far as to set down the number of times 
he would take madame to the play, how many 
times they would dine at the café; others simply 
specified a certain sum to be set aside ‘‘ pour 

plaisir,” it depending on the dot brought by the 


wife how far this agreement might be modified — 


to meet her wishes, etc. It all sounded very fun- 
ny to English ears, but it was thoroughly straight- 
forward and matter-of-fact from first to last. I 
might improve the opportunity by telling you 
that the lady alluded to found the article she 
was in search of, and how the experiment turn- 
ed out, but I prefer to be honest, and own that 
she was disappointed. ‘There was not in the 
long line of candidates one who precisely an- 
swered her requirements. They were all either 
too young or too old, too rich or too poor, or in 
some way unfit for the place; so she took her 
leavo of the agent, none the better for her visit, 
but none the worse. I must not forget to men- 
tion that no names are given till there seems a 
probability of the parties suiting, and the great- 
est discretion—so my French informant assured 
me—is observed throughout. 

This little digression has carried us away from 
Madame De Rusenville, the other type of the 
French match-maker, with whom our story has 
to deal. This one is commoner and infinitely 
more dangerous, it is needless to say, than M. 
De Foye. He, at least, waits for customers ; 
his rival in the salon watches for prey. ‘There 
are women in Paris who depend entirely for 
their income on this equivocal tndustrie, and a 
very snug income many of them contrive to draw 
from it. It would be a curious and instructive 
fact if one could ascertain how much of the con- 
tingent is furnished by those dreadful Ameri- 
cans: at a rough guess we may set down their 
contribution as a pretty large one. I will vent- 
ure to say that not one American girl out of ten, 
and this ie putting it at a very low average, has 
been married in France during the last twenty 
years without having paid a handsome tax to 
the match-maker, who, all unknown to herself, 
was pulling the strings of her destiny. They 
fancied they had made conquest of their fasci- 
nating French lovers: they believed the honeyed 
protestations that were poured into their ears— 
innocent, unsuspecting babes—while all the time 
they were no more than a piece of goods that 
represented so many dollars ‘‘on the table,” and 
so many more in ‘‘ hopes,” to their ardent ador- 
ers, who never cast one passing thought on the 
heart, or the principles, or the temper of their 
bargain, looking solely, steadily, to the main 
chance. They found out soon, to their cost, on 
what foundation their fancied happiness was 
resting, poor things! but it was too late to mend 
it; and the saddest and strangest part of their 
mistake is that their experience does not even 
serve a8 a guide or a warning to others. Year 
after year we have shoals of rich, handsome, 
true-hearted American girls coming over to Eu- 
rope and being pounced upon by drawing-room 
sharks, and devoured by ‘‘ Francais ruinés,” as 
the class of men who catch them are called by 
their own, and yet the eyes of others are not 
opened, and more come in their suite to be way- 
laid and trapped by successive relays of ruined, 
dissipated vicomtes and barons, who think they 
do the rich, true-hearted girl a very mighty hon- 
or in giving her their name and their title in re- 
turn for gold and silver, and what is incompar- 
ably more precious than both, an honest wom- 
an’s love. I had better refrain from saying any 
more on this subject, for it is one that always 
makes me lose my temper, not only with the 
fortune-hunters, but with their prey. Why, in 
mercy’s name, are American girls, and still more 
unpardonable American fathers and mothers, so 
foolish as to be caught by the glitter? But let 
us come back, once for all, to Madame De Ru- 
senville and her speculation with regard to Ophe- 
lia and the baron. ComEtT. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
A RECOVERED TREASUBE. 


RicHarp RepMayYne went back to Brierwood 
after his visit to Hetheridge church-yard, and the 
dreary days went on. A ghost pacing those gar- 
den walks, or loitering under the old cedar, could 
hardly have been a more dismal figure than the 
farmer, with his listless gait and haggard face, 
unshaven chin and slovenly attire. He was 
waiting idly for his agents in London to do 
something ; speculating on the possibility of dis- 
covering his ere by the intervention of the 
sexton—a dreary business altogether; his land 
in other hands, no work to be done, no interest 
in the young green corn, no care, no hope; his 
whole being consumed by one fatal passion— 
more constant than love, more bitter than jeal- 
ousy. 

He had not spoken'to John Wort since that 
night when he burst in upon the agent in his lit- 
tle office, sudden and violent as a thunder-bolt. 
The two men avoided each other. Mr. Wort 
had his own reasons for that avoidance, and 
Richard Redmayne shrank from all companion- 
ship. He smoked all day long, drank more than 
he had been used to drink in the old days, and 
paced the weedy gravel-path, or lay at full length 
under the cedar, lost in gloomy thought. If he 
had needed any external influence to sharpen his 
sense of loss, the familiar home, ‘once so happy 
and now so desolate, would have furnished that 
influence; every flower in the garden, every pet- 
ty trifle in the house, where all things were old 
and familiar, was in some wise associated with 
his daughter. He could not have felt her death 
more intensely if he had spent bis days and nights 
beside her grave. 

The longest day had dragged its slow length 
along, and the corn was beginning to change col- 
or, when, after some weeks of sultry and oppress- 
ive weather, there came a great storm—one of 
those tempests which spread consternation over 
all the country-side, filling the souls of farmers 
with hideous visions of beaten corn and light- 
ning-struck cattle, and which people talk of and 
remember for the rest of the year. It was ona 
Sunday evening, just after church-time, when the 
first thunder- roared hoarsely among the dis- 
tant hills, and the first vivid flash of forked 
lightning zigzagged across the low leaden sky. 
Richard Redmayne was sitting under the cedar, 
smoking, as usual, with an unread Sunday paper 
lying on his knee, and his eyes fixed dreamily on 
the line of poplars that rose above the garden 
wall. He was not afraid of a little thunder and 
lightning, and sat for a couple of hours after 
this first swelling chord in the tempestuous sym- 
phony, watching the progress of the storm with 
a gloomy delight in its awful grandeur, with al- 
most a sense of relief in this sudden awakening 
of earth and = from their summer silence, as if 
his own sluggish heart were stirred and lightened 
a little by the storm. 

It was only when the rain began to fall in tor- 
rents, and Mrs. Bush came out, dripping like a 
rustic naiad, under a dilapidated cotton umbrel- 
la, to entreat him piteously to come in-doors, 
that he roused himself from that morbid sym- 
pathy with the elements, and rose from his bench 
under the cedar, stretching himself, and looking 
round him half bewildered. 

‘* It’s that dark as you can’t see your hand be- 
fore you, Mr. Redmayne, between whiles, and 
that vivid when it lightens as you can dextin- 
guish every leaf on the trees, and to think of 
your sitting here all the time! My goodman 
says as how you must have gone to Kingsbury 
village. I've been that fidgety about you I didn't 
know what to do; so at last I says to my Will- 
iam, ‘If I gets wet to the bone, I’ll go and ses 
if he’s in the garden ;’ and as soon as I came to 
the edge of the grass, which is like a bog, it light- 
ened just in my eyes like, and I see you sitting 
here like a statter. 
Kedmayne, if you’re not laid up wi 
matics along of this night’s work.” 

‘*A few drops of rain won’t hurt me, Mrs. 
Bush; but I’ll come in-doors if you like. The 
storm is worth watching; but I reckon it ‘ll be 
bad for Davis's corn. It's lucky the hops are no 
forwarder.” Davis was the tenant, for whom 
Mr. Redmayne had some natural compassion, as 
became a man whose interests and desires had 
once been bounded by those hedge-rows. 

He went in-doors to oblige Mrs. Bush, but 
would not allow the garden door to be barred 
that night, and sat up long after the housekeeper 
and her husband had gone to their roost in their 
garret—till the tempest was over, and the sun 
was shining on the sodden trees and beaten flow- 
er beds, and the birds were twittering in the calm 
morning air, as in the overture to ‘‘ WilliamTell.” 
He walked round the garden, looking idly at the 
ruin of roses and jasmine, carnations and laven- 
der bushes, before he went up stairs to his room. 

It was late when he came down to his solita 
breakfast, and the countenance of Mrs. Bus 
was solemn with the weight of a startling com- 
munication when she brought him his dish of 
eggs and bacon. 

‘*Such a calaminty, Mr. Redmayne!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I felt certain sure as the storm would 
do some damage, and it have. Mr. Davis have 
had a fine young heifer struck dead, and the 
pollard beech in Martinmas field is blown down.” 

‘*The old pollard beech!” cried Richard; 
** the tree my mother was so fond of—and Grace 
too. I’m sorry for that.” 

Mrs. Bush shook her head in a dismal way, 
and sighed plaintively. He so rarely mentioned 


the rheu- 


Youll be a lucky man, Mr.. 
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his daughter, although she was bursting with 
sympathy. 

‘* And so she was, Mr. Redmayne—poor dear 
love—uncommon fond of Martinmas field and 
that old tree. I've seen her take her book or 
her fancy-work up there many an afternoon 
when you was in foreign parts. ‘I'm tired of 
the garden, Mrs. Bush,’ she'd say; ‘I think I'll 
go up to Martinmas field, and sit a bit.’ And I 
used to say, ‘Do, Miss Gracey; you look to 
want a blow of fresh air ;’ for she was very pale 
that last autumr before we lost her, poor dear. 
And when the hop-picking was about, she'd sit 
under the pollard beech talking to the children, 
no matter how dirty nor how. ragged, she was 
that gentle with ‘em! It was enough to bring . 
the tears into your eyes to see her.” 

- ** I'm sorry the old beech is gone,” said Rich- 
ard, thoughtfully. He remembered a tea-drink- 
ing they had had by that tree one mild afternoon 
in the hop harvest, and Grace singing her sim- 
ple ballads to them afterward by the light of the 
hunter’s moon. What a changed world it was 
without her! . 

Ile made short work of his breakfast, which 
was as flavorless as all the rest of his dismal 
meals, and set out immediately afterward to in- 
spect the fallen beech in Martinmas field. Very 
rarely had he trodden the land tenanted by Farm- 
er Davis, but to-day he was bent on seeing the 
nature of the accident which had robbed him of 
one of his favorite landmarks, the tree that had 
been ancient in the time of his great-grandfuther. 

The ruin was complete; the massive trunk 
snapped like the spar of a storm-driven vessel, 
broken short off within three feet from the roots. 
A couple of farm laborers—men who had worked 
for Richard Redmayne when he farmed his own 
land—were already hard at work digging out the 
roots, which spread wide about the base of the 
fallen tree. Farmer Davis was a smart man, in 
the transatlantic sense of the word, and did not 
suffer the grass to grow under his feet. | 

‘Gettin’ rid of this here old beech will give 
him a rood of land more at this corner,” said 
one of the men, when Mr. Redmayne had survey- 
ed the scene, and said a word or two about the 
storm. ‘‘ He allus did grumble about this tree, 
the grass was that sour under it; so now hell 
be happy.” 7 

‘‘I’m sorry it’s gone, for all that,” replied 
Rick, contemplating it gloomily. 

He seated himself on a gate close by, and 
watched the men at their work, idly and hope- 
lessly, thinking of the days that were gone. He 
sat for nearly an hour without speaking a word ; 
and the men glanced at him now and then far- 
tively, wondering at the change that had come 
upon him since the old time when they had call- 
ed him master. He took his pipe from his pock- 
et, and solaced himself with that silent comfort- 
er. He was sitting thus, with his eyes fixed on 
the distant horizon, when one of the men, who 
had been digging out a rugged arm of the root 
from a little hollow into which the dead leaves 
had drifted, tossed some glittering object away 
with the leaves upon his spade, and uttered a cry 
of surprise as he stooped to pick it up. 

“‘ Why, what's this here?” he exclaimed, turn- 
iug it over in his broad hand. ‘‘ A gold brooch!” 

It was not a brooch, but a large oval locket. 
Richard Redmayne roused himself from his rev- 
erie to see what this stir was about, and at sight 
of that golden toy broke ont with a loud oath 
that startled the men more than the finding of 
the treasure. 

“*It’s Grace's locket,” he cried; ‘‘the locket 
my daughter lost three years ago! See if there 
isn’t a bunch of blue flowers painted inside.” 

He had heard the history of the locket from 
Mrs. James, and had forgotten no detail of the 
ie gift which the fatal stranger had sent his 
child. 

‘* It’s uncommon hard to open,” said the man, . 
operating upon the trinket with his clumsy thumb. 
‘* Yes, here’s the blue flowers, sure enough, and 
I suppose there ain't no doubt about the locket 
being your property, Sir; so here it is.” 

‘*And here’s a sovereign for you and your 
mate,” replied Richard Redmayne, tossing the 
coin into the man’s hand. 

He took the locket, and sat for some time 
looking at it thoughtfully as it lay in the palm 
of his hand—poor relic of the dead. She had 
worn it round her neck every day, Mrs. James 
had told him; had loved it for the sake of the 
treacherous giver. ‘‘I ought to have thought 
of hunting for it about here,” he said to himself, 
‘‘knowing she was fond of sitting under the 
beech. I euppure it dropped from her ribbon 
and fell into the hollow, and so got buried among 
the dead leaves. And she grieved for the loss 
of it, Hannah told me. Poor child, poor child! 
she was no more than a child, to be tempted by 
such toys.” 

He put the trinket into his pocket, and walked 
slowly homeward; and from that time forward 
he carried it about him, with his keys and loose 
money, in an indiscriminate heap. ‘The spring 
which was made to defy the eye of jealousy was 
not proof against this rough usage, and became 
loosened from constant friction. Thus it hap- 
pened that, when Mr. Redmayno dropped the 
locket one day, the false back flew open, and 
the minature stood revealed. 

He swooped upon it as a kite upon its prey. 
Yes, this was the-face he had heard of; but 
how much handsomer and younger than Mrs. 
James's description had led him to suppose! He 
sat for an hour gazing at it, and thinking of the 
time when he should come face to face with its 
owner, should look into the eyes of the living 
man as he now looked into the eyes of the pic- 
ture. Nemesis had put this portrait in his way. 

‘Tt ‘ll be hard if I don’t find him now,” he 
said to himself. 

He went up to London, took the miniature to 
a photographer, and had it copied carefally, 
painted in as finished a manner as the original; 
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and this copy he gave to Mr. Kendel, the private 
inguirer. 

‘¢ You told me you could do something if you 
had a picture of the man I want to find,” he 
said, ‘‘ and here is his miniature.” 

‘*An uncommonly good-looking fellow,” re- 
marked Mr. Kendel, as he examined the photo- 
graph. ‘I'll do my best, of course, Mr. Red- 
mayne, and the portrait may be of some use; 
but if I were you I wouldn't build too much on 
finding the man.” 





CHAPTER XXX. 


‘Sy o00K BACK! A THOUGHT WHICH BORDERS 
ON DESPAIR.” 


Tur London season waned, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Walgrave Harcross went on a duty visit to Mr. 
Vallory at the villa in the Isle of Wight—not 
an unpleasant abiding-place after the perpetual 
streets and squares, with their dingy foliage and 
smoky skies. They had the Arion, on board 
which smart craft Mr. Harcross could lie under 
an awning and read metaphysics, without giving 
himself much trouble to follow the propositions 
of his author, while Augusta talked society 
talk with the bosom friend of the moment. Of 
course they came to Ryde when the place was 
fullest, and it was only a migration from a larger 
heaven of Dinners and At Homes to a smaller, 
with slight variations and amendments in the 
way of yachting and picnicking. 

Weston was with them. He was now much 
too useful a person to be neglected by his uncle ; 
he had indeed become by his inexhaustible in- 
dustry and undeviating watchfulness the very 
life and soul of the firm in Old Jewry. There 
was still a tradition that in affairs of magnitude 
‘Mr. Vallory’s voice was as the voice of Delphi; 
but Mr. Vallory indulged his gout a good deal, 
gave his fine mind not a little to the science of 
dining, and the rising generation of City men 
were tolerably satisfied with the counsels and 
services of Weston. He was less inclined to 
formality than the seniors of Harcross and Val- 
lory had been; brought his own mind to bear 
upon a case at a moment's notice; would take 
up his pen and dash off the very letter in the 
vain endeavor to compose which a client had 
been racking his brain by day and night for a 
week. He leaned less on counsels’ opinion than 
the firm had been wont to lean; and, indeed, did 
not scruple to profess a good-humored contempt 
for the gentlemen of the long robe. ‘The busi- 
ness widened under his fostering care; he was 
always to be found; and his antechamber, a 
spacious room where a couple of clerks worked 
all day at two huge copying-machines, damping, 
pressing, drying the autograph epistles of the 
chief, was usually full of busy men eating their 
hearts out in the agony of waiting. He was 
free of access to all, and there was now much 
Jess of that winnowing in the sieve of Messrs. 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson, articled clerks, or 
junior partners. So great was Mr. Weston Val- 
Jory’s power of dispatching business, so rapid his 
comprehension of every legul entanglement, every 
undeveloped yearning of the client's mind, that 
the junior partners found themselves reduced for 
the most part to drawing up small agreements, 
filling in contracts that Weston had skeletoned, 
writing insignificant letters, and such small de- 
tails. Weston held the business in the palm of his 
hand, and yet he was able to attend his cousin's 
‘‘at homes,” and escort her to classical mati- 
nées when Hubert Harcross was too busy. A 
man at his club asked him one day if he ever 
went to bed, to which Weston replied, blandly, 
‘« Sometimes, in the long vacation.” 

He was at Ryde now, neat and dapper, with 
a freshness of complexion and general youth*ul- 
ness of aspect which many an idle young pacri- 
cian, a stranger to intellectual labor and City 
smoke, might have envied. . 

‘¢*T don’t know how you do it, Weston,” Mr. 
Harcross said to him one wet afternoon when 
they were weather-bound in the pretty drawing- 
room which loeked across a sloping lawn to the 
sea. ‘* You must have some elixir, Ithink. Do 
you drink the blood of innocent young children, 
or do you wrap yourself in the skin of a newly 
flayed ape occasionally, or by what other medie- 
val nostrum do you preserve that Hylas-like ap- 
pearance of yours?” 

‘SDo you really think I'm looking well?” in- 
quired Weston, with his placid smile. ‘“‘ My 
specific is of the simplest order, [ assure you. 


I don’t gorge myself as some men do. I never 
drink any wine but amontillado. I lunch on 
a biscuit and a bottle of soda-water. I have my 


clothes made by the best men in London, and I 
make a point of taking life easily. I am like 
that citizen of London who got out of bed one 
night when half the streets of the city were be- 
ing consumed in a general conflagration, and aft- 
er ascertaining that the fire must burn three hours 
before it reached him, went quietly back to his 
roost and finished his night’s rest. I never an- 
ticipate trouble, and it must come home to me 
before I concern myself about it.” 

‘© Would to God that I were master of your 
admirable philosophy!” said Mr. Harcross, with 
one of those little bursts of passion which some- 
times set his wife wondering. 

She looked up at hig, now from the pages of 
the last volume of fashionable literature with 
astonished ey es. 

‘‘T hope your life is not so very disagreeable 
that you need to be sustained by philosophy, 
Hubert,” she said, in her coldest tones. | ; 

‘* My dear Augusta, what can be better than 
my life? and is it not the very existence that any 
sensible man would choose for himself? A little 
heaven here below, which many a man dreams 
of for years, laboring unavailingly, and never 
enters. How thankful, then, should I be for the 
magic pass which has admitted me within the 
gates of that earthly paradise! But, you see, 
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there are clouds on the sunniest day, and I have 
my hours of shadow.” 

‘‘You certainly have not the gift of high 
spirits,” replied Augusta, ‘‘ except in society.’ 

‘“Can a bottle of Champagne go on efferves- 
cing forever ?’’ asked Mr. Harcross: ‘‘ you may 
goad it into a factitious sparkle with a sippet of 
bread, but what flat stuff it is after that transient 
resuscitation! Society asks too much of a man. 
He is perpetually being uncorked, perpetually 
called upon to sparkle, whereby his domestic con- 
dition becomes flatness. If you would let me 
take you through Spain this year, now, Augusta, 
1 would find me the liveliest of companions. 

am well posted up in all the Spanish pictures, 
and we should be away from the people you cull 
your set. You can't imagine how I should revive 
under the genial influence of solitude; or if you 
would like a short sea-voyage, we would go to 
St. Michael's and see the oranges growing.” 

‘“What preposterous propositions, Hubert! 
You have heard a hundred times that there is 
not a hotel in Spain fit for a lady to enter. 
Don't you remember that story of the innkeep- 
er who was also a cobbler by trade, and who 
made an omelet in his dirty leather apron? Im- 
agine my having to eat omelets made in leather 
aprons! Besides, you know very well that I have 
promised to go to the Clevedons on the fifteenth 
of Auguet. Sir Francis Clevedon’s birthday is 
the twenty-ninth; and there is to be a luncheon 
in the park, and a ball in the evening, and a 
féte for the tenantry and poor people, and so on.” 

‘¢ A failure, no doubt,” said Mr. Harcross, in 
his dreariest way. ‘‘ Those elaborate inventions, 
those bringings together of gentle and simple, a 
double debt contrived to pay, always result in a 
fiasco. Can not Sir Francis keep his birthday 
—the idea of a man keeping his birthday !—with- 
out our assistance? I don’t care about going to 
Clevedon.” 

‘*T can not understand what mysterious ob- 
jection you can have to this visit,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Harcross, with evident displeasure. ‘* One 
would really suppose you had some association 
with the neighborhood—either so pleasant that 
you do not care to revisit the place under altered 
circumstances, or so painful that you can not en- 
dure to renew your acquaintance with it.” 

Mr. Harcross frowned, and glanced at Wes- 
ton, wondering whether this hint of suspicion 
arose from any suggestion of his. 

‘* T have no mysterious objection to Clevedon,” 
he said; ‘‘and of course, if you make such a 
point of it, I shall go. J have never refused any 
request of yours that I had the power to comply 
with. But I tell you again that I hate other 
people’s houses. When I have a holiday—and 
Heaven knows my holidays are few and far apart 
—I like to live my own life, not to be awakened 
at half past seven in the morning by the bruit 
of somebody else’s gong, nor to find my host 
swelling with a sense of outrage because I was 
not down in time to hear him read family prayers. 
When the season is over I languish for scenes 
remote from West End man. I should like 
to take you to Algeria, and scrape acquaint- 
ance with the Moors. I should like to charter 
a ship and sail away to the arctic seas, if there 
were time enough for such a voyage. Any thing 
rather than Belgravia and Tyburnia and Ken- 
singtonia out of town.” 

‘*T am sorry that the duties of civilized exist- 
ence will not permit us to go to the north pole,” 
replied Mrs. Harcross, with a little scornful laugh ; 
‘but, you see, if you do not value friendship, I 
do, aad I should be very sorry to disappoint 
Georgie Clevedon. Poor child! it is such a new 
thing for her to be mistress of a great house like 
Clevedon, and I have promised to give her a 
good deal of advice about the management of 
her household.” 

‘“What! Do you know any thing about that 
science ?” asked Hubert, incredulously. ‘‘ Have 
you ever stooped to such petty details? I thought 
Fluman and Mrs. Candy managed every thing.” 

‘* How stupid you are, Hubert! Of course I 
am not my own housekeeper, if that’s what you 
mean. I never interfered with any thing of that 
kind in my life; no woman dare do it who hopes 
to hold any position in society. Imagine one’s 
mind being distracted by a question of dinner! 
With papa, I made it a point never to find fault 
with a servant. If they did not suit, they were 
dismissed, and the housekeeper had full authori- 
ty. ‘I never question any thing you do,’ I suid; 
‘and in return you must never disturb me by so 
much as a hint of household annoyances.” 

‘*In that case, would it not be better to send 
Mrs. Candy to Clevedon? She would be best 
able to advise Lady Clevedon.” 

‘‘You surely don’t suppose that Georgina 
Clevedon wishes to be advised about soups or 
jellies, or house-maids’ wages, or soap and can- 
dies. I am going to put her in the way of tak- 
ing her position in the county.” 

‘But, my dear, do you know any thing about 
counties ?” 

‘*T know society,” replied Augusta, with dig- 
nity. ‘* Society in Kent is the same thing as so- 
ciety in Mastodon Crescent.” 

‘* Unhappily, yes,” cried Mr. Harcross, with a 
faint groan. ‘‘ It was said that the printing-press 
had driven away Robin Goodfellow and the 
fairies, and I fancy that the railway system has, 
in the same manner, banished all individuality. 
There is no such thing as a country gentleman. 
If Sir Roger de Coverley were alive now, who 
would not rejoice to visit him? And there 
would be some fun in spending a week with 
Squire Western: the fellow was at least racy.” 

‘‘Then I am to understand that you will go 
with me to Clevedon, I suppose,” said Augusta, 
after a pause, during which she had returned to 
her book, and Mr. Harcross to the contempla- 
tion of the rain-drops chasing one another down 
the plate-glass window, or the leaden sea be- 
yond. Weston stood with his back to the chim- 
ney-piece, pretending to read the Times. This 
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discussion about Clevedon was particularly in- 
teresting to him, and he became more and more 
inclined to think that Mr. Walgrave’s visit to 
the Kentish farm-house was associated with some 
episode worth his knowing. 

“I will go, of course, if you really wish me to 
go. It can not signify very much where I spend 
the last weeks in August.” 

‘‘We need not stay longer than a fortnight at 
most,” said Mrs. Harcross, graciously, evidently 
softened by this concession. ‘‘ And then, if you 
really care about the Continent, I shall be happy 
to go any where you please.” 

‘* Even to the north pole,” Mr. Harcross ob- 

served, with a smile. ‘‘ We could hardly be a 
colder couple if we spent our lives there,” he 
said to himself afterward. 
_ ©* Weston is invited,” continued Mrs. Har- 
cross—‘‘ Sir Francis asked him when they met 
in the square. Papa was asked too, but, with 
his gout, he prefers remaining quietly here. I 
don’t think there'll be a very large party staying 
in the house, for Sir Francis has few old friends 
in England, and of course Georgie does not wish 
to crowd the house with her people.” 

It was settled, therefore, that Hubert Har- 
cross should visit Clevedon; should eat, drink, 
and be merry in the place where he had spent 
that one idly happy summer day—in a place that 
was associated with the dead. He thought of 
the room with the oriel-window, the room where 
he had told Grace Redmayne his fatal secret, 
where he had held her in his arms for the first 
time. He wondered how that room would look 
—changed or the same—and how he should feel 
when he looked upon it. 

For a long time after that hideous November 
day when she sank dead at his feet he had 
lived in constant apprehension of some encoun- 
ter with Grace Redmayne’s kindred. But noth- 
ing had come of this dread except a visit from 
John Wort, who had accused him straightly 
enough of having tempted the girl away, and to 
whom he had deliberately lied. So, little by 
little, his fears had worn themselves ont. He 
had heard of the migration of Mrs. James and 
her family, heard that the old farm-house was 
tenantless, and believed himself tolerably secure 
from the evil consequences of his sin. But not- 
withstanding his sense of security, nothing could 
have been more repellent to him than the idea 
of this visit. It was only from the fear of awak- 
ening suspicion in the mind of his wife that he 
consented to go. Had he been asked what it 
was he dreaded, or why he, who was not a man 
prone to sentimentality, should so shrink from 
looking once more on that familiar scene, his 
explanation must have been of the vaguest. He 
only knew that he did shrink from this visit, and 
that it was against his own judgment he con- 
sented to go to Clevedon. 

‘‘If there is any danger for me in that neigh- 
borhood—danger of scandal or unpleasantness 
of any kind—I am running into the teeth of it,” 
he said to himself; ‘‘ but I hardly think there can 
be. The whole family are in Australia, and Bri- 
erwood farm-house shat up. Poor old house, 
where I first learned that my heart was some- 
thing more than a force-pump to assist the cir- 
culation of the blood! Poor old garden, where 
I was so foolishly happy !” 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


Sir Francis and Lady Clevedon left the 
Swiss mountains and valleys early in August, 
and came to their Kentish home, desperately in 
love with each other, and altogether a most fool- 
ishly devoted couple, as Sibyl Clevedon inform- 
ed them after a day or two spent in their society. 

‘*You really do flirt abominably,” she said, 
‘Sand I don’t think I shall be able to stand it, 
if things are always to go on in this way. My 
existence here will be a perpetual state of doing 
gooseberry. Don’t you think you might find 
some eligible person to fall in love with me, 
Frank, so that I may set up a Fival business ? 
The present state of affairs is awfully slow.” 

Not slow for the principals, however, to whom 
life just now seemed a summer holiday. The 

oung couple certainly made the most of that 
hapoy week of perfect liberty which preceded the 
arrival of their visitors. They wandered in the 
park all through the sultry sammer morning, ex- 
ploring their territory like a married Robinson 
Crusoe and his wife, ‘‘ running about,” as Percy 
Shelley’s wife called it, when she spoke of her- 
self and her boy-husband in their Welsh cottage. 
They rode about the surrounding villages, made 
themselves familiar with the boundaries of the 
estate, and formed the acquaintance of numer- 
ous small tenants and farm laborers, all of whom 
wanted something done, and took advantage of 
Sir Francis Clevedon’s defenseless state in a 
ruthless manner. John Wort rated his master 
soundly for such folly. 

‘*1f you go giving ‘em every thing they ask,” 
he said, ‘‘vyou may as well divide your estate 
among ‘em at once, and go and be a Plymouth 
Brother. It ll come to the same thing; for I’m 
blest if ever you'll get sixpence a year out of the 
property if you listen to your tenants’ whims 
and fancies. I never give ‘em any thing; that’s 
my rule. ‘Don't you like the place ?’ I ask, if 
they come whining to me: ‘because if you 
don’t, you’ve got yourrremedy next quarter-day. 
There isn’t an acre of land or a house on the es- 
tate that I couldn't let over your heads three 
deep; so if you want to better yourselves in 
some other direction, pray don’t stop out of po- 
liteness to me.’ That generally brings them to 
their senses. But of course if the proprietor 
goes tampering with the tenants, I'm done. 
Once give ‘em any thing, and they'll never leave 
off asking; and if you begin by giving inches, 
be find you let in for ells before you 

now where you are.” 


Sir Francis looked penitent, and referred to a 
dainty little note-book of Georgie’s with a grew- 
some countenance. 

‘*I’m afraid I committed myself to a new 
chimney or two, and a little improvement in the 
way of drain pipes where I found the cottages 
hardly as sweet as Breidenbach’s shop; and 
here’s a case where I think something inexpen- 
sive in the shape of a stable would be an actual 
charity, for the family have a donkey which lives 
with them in their common sitting-room—un- 
comfortable for the donkey, which must find 
himself hustled about when the family are busy, 
and perhaps a check on the freedom of conver- 
sation; for who can tell what a donkey may or 
may not understand ? My wife pleaded piteous- 
ly for the brute. I’m afraid her compassion went 
to the donkey rather than to the family who were 
compelled to have him in their parlor. Here's 
an oven, I see, to which I certainly did pledge 
myself, at the request of a woman whose cottage 
was a perfect model of cleanliness. And if she 
had an oven she could give her old man a bit of 
pie for his supper, or a toad-in-the-hole for his 
dinner. What is a toad-in-the-hole, by-the-bye? 
I've heard of viper broth being given by the Ital- 
ians to people in extremity, but a is a new 
idea. Come, Wort, be philanthropic, and re- 
deem all my promises without any more grum- 
bling. I dare say I've been a fool, but you see 
a man does not get married many times in his 
life, and may be excused a little weakness on 
such an occasion.” 

‘* Of course if you say I'm to do these things, 
Sir Francis, I must do them,” replied John Wort, 
with the sigh of resignation. ‘‘It isn’t my place 
to make objections. I suppose you know that 
you've let yourself in for a couple of hundred 
pounds, at the least.” 

‘* We'll save the money somehow, Wort, de- 
pend upon it,” answered the delinquent, gayly. 
“You have no idea what a financier I am. 
Lady Clevedon and I were planning a Swiss cot- 
tuge in the loveliest corner of the park to-day— 
a sequestered nook where we might spend our 
afternvons when we wanted to be alone, in order 
that our servants might tell people we were not 
at home without outraging their own moral sense. 
We'll defer the building of our Swiss cottage, and 
that will balance matters.” 

‘* This here feet-shampeter will cost no end of 
money, I reckon,” observed the unappeasable 
steward, who, conscious of having made the 
shipwrecked estate sea-worthy by his own exer- - 
tions, was inclined to consider that he had a pre- 
scriptive right to grumble. 

‘*Oh dear, no; it will be the simplest thing in 
the world. Besides, that's ont of your jarisdic- 
tion, you know, Wort—a mere domestic expense.” 

‘‘T know that, Sir Francis. I know there 
ain't many masters as would let me speak that 
free as I do to you. But, you see, I’ve worked 
hard for the property, and it’s ost as near 
and dear to me as if it was an only child; and 
I don’t want to see you ruin yourself, as Sir Lucas 
did. Shampeters was in his line, you know, Sir.” 

‘** Don’t alarm yourself, Wort; I've graduated 
in the science of economy. Remember what I 
lived on abroad. And you don’t know what a 
treasure of a wife I have secured. There'll be 
no extravagance in this household, depend upon 
it. Oh, by-the-way, Wort, if you're not in a 
hurry this morning, I should like to ask you a 
question.” 

‘* My time is your time, Sir Francis.” 

“Sit down, then, and make yourself comfort- 
able. I'll ring for some sherry and soda. I've 
been looking over the maps of the estate, and 
the family history, intermarriages of great-uncles 
and great-aunts, ramifications of cousins, and so 
on; and I find there’s a small estate my father 
got rid of about seven years before I was born, a 

lace I never heard of in my life, called Raven- 
bares, It seems to have been a farm of about three 
hundred acres, with a house of some importance 
upon it. I wonder I never heard my futher speak 
of it.” 

‘““T don't,” said Mr. Wort, decisively. 

‘*But why not?” 

‘S Does a man ever care to talk about a thing 
he has parted with?” asked the steward, philo- 
sophically, as he removed the wire from a 
water bottle. ‘‘ It’s always a sore subject.” 

‘* But how did my father come to sell this Ra- 
venhurst estate?” inquired Sir Francis. ‘Wasn't 
it in the entail ?” 

‘* No, Sir ; it was your grandmother's property. 
She was an heiress, you know, a Miss Bland- 
ford, only daughter of Colonel Blandford, who 
made no end of money in the Carnatic—what- 
ever that may be—and bought a good deal of 
lan. hereabouts.” 

‘‘Humph! Curious I shoud never have 
heard of the estate. My father’s difficulties had 
begnn, I suppose, when he sold it?” 

‘‘ Well, yes, Sir. He didn’t sell it without a 
strong necessity.” 

‘¢ And did his creditors get all the money ?” 

‘¢ Not the common run of his creditors,” replied 
Mr. Wort, who had a thoughtful air, and seemed 
indisposed to be communicative. ‘‘ They didn't 
touch a penny. It was a debt of honor which 
Sir Lucas settled with the price of Ravenhurst." 

‘* Ah, that fatal play! Fox and that card- 
playing set, who made it the fashion for a man 
to ruin himself, bad a great deal to answer for. 
Who bonght the estate ?” 

‘*A Mr. Quinlan, a gentleman-farmer, whose 
property it joined; but the land was sold again 
at his death. Ravenhurst has been through oth- 
er hands since Sir Lucas sold it: seven-and-thir- 
ty years ago, you see, Sir. Jt belongs to a re- 
tired builder now, who has divided it into three 
small farms, and sold the frontages for building 
ground.” 

Sir Francis was satisfied. It was strange, 
certainly, that his father had never mentioned 
Ravenhurst, and yet like his father to have 
avoided an unpleasant topic. He put the sub- 
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ject out of his mind. Ravenhurst was gone 
from him and his heirs forever. He had not 
the insatiable hunger for land which possesses 
some men. It was hard upon the poor old Col- 
onel, who had fought, and possibly plundered, 
in the Carnatic, that his estate should have been 
thus lightly disposed of, but it was scarcely a 
hardship for Sir Francis. 
That idle, happy week with his young wife 
seemed the briefest of his existence: one long 
ride through shadowy woods and sunny green 
lanes, where the hedges were full of flowers ; 
one lazy morning, dreaming under the chestnuts 
in the park; one tranquil evening, made musical 
by two sweet girlish voices blended in old famil- 
iar melodies such as the heart of man loveth. 

They spent the peaceful evenings of this ini- 
tiatory week in Georgie’s morning-room, that 
very chamber with the oriel-window in which 
Grace Redmayne’s girlish form had first been 
folded in a lover’s arms, that room which in 
Hubert Walgrave’s memory held a place as sol- 
emn as a mortuary chapel. The furniture had 
not been changed; the old Indian cabinets— 
Bombay black wood—and Poonah desks and 
card-racks, which had been good enough for 
Colonel Blandford’s daughter, the heiress of 
spoils from the Carnatic, were good enough for 
Georgie. A new Persian carpet, with new blue 
silk window-curtains, and blue silk covers for 
the antiquated chairs and sofas; a dainty ma- 
ple-wood cottage piano in a snug recess by the 
fire-place ; a huge cage of Australian birds; and 
a prettily carved ivory frame, containing all the 
photographic portraits-that had ever been taken 
of Francis Clevedon—from the boy at a German 
university to the master of Clevedon Park: such 
trifles as these had sufficed to make the room 
perfect in the eyes of Georgie. 

The fifteenth of August—the day upon which 
their guests were to arrive—came too swiftly for 
the wedded lovers, 

‘* Frankie, do you know I’m afraid I hate vis- 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


itors?” Georgie said, with a solemn face ex- 
pressive of profound self-abasement, as she stood 
by her husband’s side at an open window in the 
square parlor in the early summer morning. 

‘* What a horrible confession for the head of 
a county family! And yet you were anxious that 
Mrs. Harcross should come to you, Georgie.” 

‘* Was I, Frank? Mrs. Harcross! Well, you 
know, Mrs. Harcross was very good to me about 
my trousseau. You've no idea what trouble she 
took. But for her you might have had such a 
dowdy wife. She said Aunt Chowder’s notions 
were a quarter of a century old.” 

**T don’t think it would have disturbed my 
peace of mind very much, Georgie, if that ca- 
lamity had occurred. I should love you just as 
well if you had only one faded gown—like Enid. 
Indeed, I have serious thoughts of putting you to 
the test as that young lady was tested, or taking 
a leaf out of the ‘Decameron,’ and making a 
modern Grisel of you. Iwonder how you would 
come through that kind of furnace.” 

‘‘You can’t say I’m wanting in fortitude, 
Frank, when I parted with Pedro for your sake. 
But don’t let’s be silly, please. I want to talk 
very seriously.” 

‘**T am all attention.” 

‘*No, you're not, Sir; you’re staring out of 
the window with all your might.” 

‘** Look at the shadows of the chestnuts, Geor- 
gie, and that group of deer; don’t you think 
those are worth staring at ?” 

‘*Yes, of course; but I want you to talk of 
the people who are coming to-day. First and 
foremost, there is Aunt Chowder. I had a tre- 
mendous discussion about the rooms with Mrs. 
Mixer, and I really thought we never should set- 
tle things so as not to offend any one. Aunt 
Chowder is to have the yellow room, ‘with the 
little dressing-room, which by rights belongs to 
the blue room; but that we give to a bachelor— 
Mr. Weston Vallory—and he can do without a 
dressing-room.” 
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‘Weston Vallory!” 
exclaimed Sir Francis, 
with a wry face. ‘‘ Did 
we ask that snob?” 

** Why, Frank, you 
know you invited him 
yourself!” 

**T know nothing 
about it, my dear. A 
man who is going to 
be married may be ex- 
pected to be a little off 
his head. I suppose I 
did ask the fellow in 
some expansive mo- 
ment.” 

**Don’t you like 
him, dear?” 

**Do I like cobras, 
or skunks, or musk- 
rats, or any other 
unclean things? I 


should think Weston ° 


Vallory was of the 
musk-rat species, and 
that if he ran across 
the bottles in my cel- 
lar he’d poison the 
wine inside them: ¢a 
sent le snob.” 

‘** How can you be 
so unjust, Frank? 
Mrs. Harcross told 
me that her cousin is 
& most. good-natured 
man. He is quite de- 
voted to her.” 

“*Yes, and hates 
her husband with all 
the venom of a small 
nature. I tell you, 
Georgie, Weston Val- 
lory belongs to the 
venomous tribes. I 
was a fool to invite 
the two men togeth- 
er. However, I sup- 
pose in good society 
one must have people 
who hate each other, 
Go on with your list, 
my dear.” 

**'The tapestry room 
for the Harcrosses,” 
said Georgie, count- 
ing on her fingers ; 
** the room the prince 
slept in for General 
Cheviot and his wife ; 
ithe oak room for 
your friend Captain 


”. 
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Hardwood; the cedar room for my friends the 
Misses Stalman; and one of the best rooms on 
the top story for your learned friend Mr, M‘Gall, 
the Scotchman who writes for all the reviews. 
I think that’s all. Papa is to be with us every 
day ; but he won’t sleep away from the Bunga- 
low, you know, if he can possibly help it, for 
fear there should be a fire in the night, and all 
the animals should be burned.” 

‘*Like Barnum’s Museum,” said Sir Francis, 
irreverently, 

Although Georgie was inclined to lament the 
advent of her visitors, it was by no means an un- 
pleasant thing to receive them, and to feel the 
full force of her position as mistress of Clevedon 
broyght home to her by their presence. She did 
the honors of the old hotes nobly, escorted her 
lady guests through the rooms and galleries, 
showing them the various points of attraction— 
the family pictures, the music-room with the new 
concert grand, the billiard-room with its two vast 
tables, the spacious library, sustained in the centre 
by three massive porphyry columns—a room 
which had been added by Sir Lucas Clevedon’s 
father. Mr. and Mrs. Harcross were the last 
to arrive. Their luggage had come down by an 
early train with the ruck of the visitors, 
monster trunks that might have held an Indian 
outfit, with Mrs. Harcross’s name and London 
address engraved upon a brass plate on each, 
and a modest portmanteau or two belonging to 
Mr, Harcross. ‘Tullion had brought these and 
the inevitable traveling-bag, now more gorgeous 
than of old, being in fact a wedding present, 
silver-gilt tops to all the jars and bottles, with 
Mrs. Harcross’s monogram in pink coral on 
every thing from the scent-bottles to the hair- 
brushes. ‘The Harcrosses themselves came by 
an express that brought them to Tunbridge late 
in the afternoon; so that Weston Vallory had 
been installed some time, and was making him- 
self agreeable at a five-o’clock tea in the garden 
when his cousin and her husband arrived. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





LOUIS QUINZE COSTUME. 


oe pretty costume has a black velvet skirt, 
trimmed on the bottom with a graduated 
kilt-pleated flounce of Vandyck brown faille, 
headed with a deep embroidery of soutache of 
the same color. The corsage and bouffant ta- 
nic are cut in one piece of Vandyck brown faille, 
and have the effect in front of a Louis Quinze 
vest under the short open black velvet jacket. 
Both jacket and tunic are trimmed with em- 
broidery of Vandyck brown soutache. Tur- 
quoise blue bonnet, trimmed with forget-me- 
nots and black velvet ribbou, With jarqecswe biee 
strings. 
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Black Woolen Lace for Wraps, etc. AABADL 
Imitation of Guipure, Figs. 1-3. | VV 


. | w,eae \9 * 
Tuts imitation of real guipure lace enables . & i 
one to make a pretty and stylish lace trimming . d 
with comparatively little trouble. It is wrought 
with black worsted, silk, thread, or cotton on a 
foundation of stiff paper, on which white net 
lining is basted. First cut of stiff paper the out- 
lines of the lace, which frame the design figures 
and serve to fasten on the lace stitches. Baste 
the paper figures on the net, and begin the lace- 
work, covering these figures more or less closely 
in thread windings, going back and forth, in do- 
ing which fasten each winding with a stitch 
through the net without passing the needle 
through the foundation. ‘These windings are 
darned according to the pattern. To give a 
clearer explanation, we shall mention the most 
important particulars. 

Fig. 1.—Biack Wooten Epeinc. Having 
worked the thread windings (rather fur apart) 
on the outline figures as above described, darn 


them, as shown by the illustration, four times For design see Supplement, No. XVL, Fig. 58. 


lace. The upper edge is work- 
ed in a corresponding manner. 
For the leaflets inside of the 
scallops stretch three threads 
each, and darn them in point 
de reprise. The thread bars at 
both sides of the leaflet consist 
of single threads stretched, and 
which are wound with thread 
going back. 
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Fig. 1.—Biack Woo.Len EpGiInc ror WRaApPINGS, DRESSES, ETC. 
| (ImiraTION GUIPURE). 


wale 


at regular intervals in the middle of the scallops, always 
taking up one thread on the needle and letting the next lie 
underneath it; in the hollow of the scallops darn the wind- 
ings three times only, and fasten on the fourth thread in the 
middle of the hollow, so that it forms two thread bars there. 
First overcast all the horizontal threads closely, and then 
also the thread windings, which strengthens the whole work 
and at the same time forms picots on the outer edge of the 
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EMBROIDERED HanpKeRCHIEF CASE. 
For design see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 56. 


Fig. 1.—Point Lace aNp CrocueT EDGING FoR 
LINGERIE, ETC. 
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Fig. 1.—Steet Brut Ciotu 


MANTLE.—FRont.—[See Fig. 2. ] MANTLE.—BACK. TELET.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 4.] MANTELET.—FRONT. 
For pattern, design, and description For pattern, design, and description For description see For description see 
eee Supplement, oO. Ii, Figs. 10-13. see Suppl, No. IL, Figs. 10-13. Supplement. Supplement. 








Fig. 3.—Butack WooLen LacE FOR WRAPPINGS, Dresses, ETC. (IMITATION GUIPURE). 


For 


plement, No. IV., Figs. 14-16. 
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Fig. 2.—Biack WooLEN INSERTION. To 
make this insertion narrow strips of paper 
are alone required for the side edges; these 
are covered very closely with thread windings, 
and are darned closely in point de toile. For 
the leaf figure stretch twice three threads 
which cross each other, and are fastened to 
the side edges, observing the illustration, and 
dammed in point de reprise. For the crossed 
bars stretch threads also, and darn them with 
long stitches’ in point de reprise, so that a 
kind of narrow plait is formed. For the two 
loops at the intersection point of the bars 
fasten the thread to the corresponding point 
and wind it closely. 

Fig. 8.—Biack Woo.Len Lace. (Fig. 58, 
Supplement, gives the design for the paper 
figures.) This lace is worked similarly to the 
edging and insertion previously described, ob- 
serving the illustration. For the picots on 
the outer edge the thread windings are left 
unfilled a quarter of an inch wide, and are 
wound and fastened together as shown by the 
illustration. Cut the basting threads. Cut 





Fig. 2.—Biack WooLeNn INSERTION FOR WRAPPINGS, DRESSES, ETC. 


(ImJTATION GUIPURE), 


away the net along the outlines of the paper foundation, in do- 
ing which the paper foundation drops out, and then draw out 
separately the threads of the net which are still in the work. 


Embroidered Handkerchief Case. 


‘lo make this case cut two pieces of blue silk each eight 
inches and a half square, and line them with white lustring, 
haying first basted the latter on an interlining of perfumed 
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Fig. 2.—Point Lace Evoine FoR LINGERIE, Ei. 
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Fig. 2.—Stee, Biur Crota Fig. 3.—Briack VELVET Man- Fig. 4.—Briack VeELVET Fig. 5.—Dark GREEN CasnMerE Fig. 6.—Dark GREEN CA8H- 
MantTLye.—F rontT.—[See Fig. 6. ] 
attern and description see Sup- For pattern-and ere see 


MERE MANTLE.—BACK. 


Supplement, No. IV., 14-16, 








wadding and quilted the lustring and wadding 
together with white silk in slanting diamond 
lines. ‘Trim the upper part of the case, as shown 
by the illustration, with a diamond of écru silk 
pongee worked in Venetian embroidery. The 
embroidery is worked with coarse saddler’s silk 
of the same color in the design given by Fig. 56, 
Supplement, which gives a quarter section; the 
outlines of the design figures are button-hole 
stitched, and the veins are worked in chain 
stitch. Between the design tigures stretch thread 
bars, as shown by the illustration and indicated 
on the pattern, and wind the bars with thread ; 
cut away the material underneath the thread 
bars. Fasten the corners of the finished dia- 
mond on the upper part of the case with a few 
stitches, having first trimmed the case with two 
closely box-pleated ruches of blue silk ribbon 
seven-eighths of an inch wide, as shown by the 
illustration. Set pieces of similar ribbon, each 
eight inches long, on the corners of the case for 
closing. 


Point Lace and Crochet Edgings, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 141. 


Fig. 1.—Pomer Laog anp Croouet Eparme. For this 
edging firat transfer the lines for the point lace braid 
to linen or paper, or else to the materia] which is to be 
trimmed; the material is fastened on a foundation of 
paper or enameled cloth. Then run on the point lace 

raid along the lines indicated, run the line for the row 
of button-hole stitches on the upper edge of the edgiu 
with a thread of medium-sized embroidery cotton, an 
work first the button-hole stitch bars, and then the two 
rows of button-hole stitches which edge the bars, as 
shown by the illustration. In working the bars and 
the lower button-hole stitch row the needle should not 
be passed through the material. Separate the edging 
from the foundation, cat away the material close to the 
upper button-hole stitch row from the under side, and 
on the onter edge of the edging crochet with twistcd 
cotton, No. 80, one round, as follows: * 9 sc. (singie 
crochet) on the outer edge of the next scallop elg t 
times aay 1 p. (picot; that is, 8 chain stitches 
and 1 slip sti on the last sc.), 8 ac. on the outer 
edge, then 1 more p. and 9 sc. on the same scallop. 
Then 7 sc. on the next scallop, 1 leaflet of 6 ch. (chain 
stitch), fasten to a st. (atitch) of the preceding scallop 
as shown by the illustration, 1 ch.; going back on the 
6 ch., work 1 sdc. (short double crochet), 8 dc. (double 
crochet), 1 edc., 1 sc.—1 leaflet of 11 ch., pase over the 
last of these ch., and going back on the remaining ch., 
work 1 ac., 1 edc., 6 dc., 1 adc., 1 sc., then 1 leaflet like 
the first. Then work 7 ec. on the same scallop, and 
repeat from x. In workin next sc. fasten to the 
last of the three leaflets as shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—Pornt Laoz Engine. To make this edging 
first run on the point lace braid along the lines of the 
design. Then border the braid on the npper edge with 
thread scallops, which are fastened on the material by 
- Means of a row of button-hole stitches, and on the 
Other side of the braid work the larger button-hole 
stitch acallope and the lace etitches inaide of the de- 
sign figures. Cut away the material underneath the 
design figures, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ixqurezz.—Your suggestions about combining your 
watered eilk with black faille are good. Use length- 
wise alternate kilt pleatings for the front breadths, 
and horizontal ruffies behind. 

D.—A lace ruff with long jabot should be worn with 
your bronze bridal dress. White kid gloves. Hair 
dressed with puffs, braids, and short curls—no flowers. 
Black vest like the coat of suit for bridegroom. 

N. A. H.—The Port Louis, the Revere, the Cavalier, 
and the Mont Blanc round hats will all be worn this 
winter. Théir shapes have been described in late 
numbers of the Bazar. They are either black or the 
color of the dress. A watered or a black velvet rib- 
bon band, with a wing of a South American bird, is 
the trimming for sailor hate. An ocean blue or a 
bronze cashmere suit will be becoming to a demi- 
blonde. White stockings are not likely ever to be 

‘ guperseded by colored ones, although the latter are 
being introduced abroad. Gay young ladies here 
wear white stockings with line stripes of black or a 
color paseing around the limb; but these are worn 
only in the house with low buskins, and would be 
too conspicuous on the street. 

Roses Da.tz.—Make your silk dress by description of 
_8 bronze and blue silk from Worth’s in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 40, Vol. V. . 

TROUBLESOME QuesTions.—Wear your Marguerite 
polonaise of black cashmere with a belt and side sash 
of wide faille ribbon. The Watteau cape does not 
need alteration, nor can the Irish poplin be altered to 
advantage. Put strings under the second side seams 
of the over-ekirt to tie it back, and drape it anew in 
any irregular, fanciful way you can suggest. Make 
your black lustre with kilt-pleated back breadths, an 
apron front, and jockey basque. Make yourself a 
gray or brown Dolman of camel's-hair or of cashmere 
by pattern in Bazar No. 41, Vol. V. Read about the 
new way of dressing the hair in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 48, Vol. V. “ black gros grain with 


velvet facings is the most useful ‘best dress” for |- 


church, etc., in the winter, and is also stylish. 

Tsxas.—There are many good musical academies in 
the United States, both in New York and elsewhere, 
but we ean not recommend one above another. 

Inenz pz St. J.—A course of reading would be good 
occupation for your leisure time. We would recom- 
mend you first of all to acquaint yourself with con- 
temporaneons literature, and afterward with the stand- 
ard authors of the past. It is a very good plan to take 
up the choice literature of a particular era—for in- 
stance, that of Queen Elizabeth or Queen Anne, both 
of which are particularly rich. It is a curious fact 
that literature has always flourished under the peace- 
fal rule of queens. The reigns of Elizabeth, Anne, 
and Victoria are all golden ages in literary history. 

Honey Brev.—Most of your questions are so puerile 
that we can not do the rest of our readers the injustice 
to eccupy space in answering them. A little observa- 
tiun of well-bred people will give you information on 
points of which it is difficult to believe that any one 
could be ignorant. As to your idea that it may be 
necessary to walk backward to the door, so as to face 
the company, in leaving the room, we have never 
heard that it was required any where save in the pres- 
ence of royalty. 

Maus. F. C.—Bazar No. 46, Vol. IV., will tell you all 
about materials, quantity, and manner of making a 
gentleman’s dressing-gown and smoking-cap, and will 
give you an illustration of the patterns sent you. 

Mas. W. F. B.—Get cashmere or Biarritz cloth for 
your child’s winter dress, and make with polonaise 
and single skirt. 

Manet Lzz.—Address a gentleman as “ Sir” or “‘ Dear 
Sir,” but never ** My dear Sir,” unlesa he is old enongh 
to be your grandfather. The length of an engagement 
generally depends on the wishes of the parties con- 
cerned. Church weddings are the most fashionable. 


‘ HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Apureger.—An inexpensive polonaise of gray de- 
laine, or soft empress cloth, or of striped flannel 
made by the Loose Polonaise pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. V., trimmed with a black velvet 
ribbon band, and worn with a velvet belt and sash, 
will be serviceable with your alpaca skirt. The blue 
poplin made in the same way, and faced with black vel- 
vet, will be in good taste. 





Eoonomy should be practiced in all purchases these 
hard times, and there is no need of paying seventy-five 
or eighty dollars for a sewing-machine when the Perfect 
Wilson can bebought for fifty. The New Wileon Under- 
Feed Sewing-Machine has not an equal in existence for 
capacity simplicity, durability, rfect workman- 
ship. It is made of the very finest and best material, and 
combinesevery valuable principle known to sewing-ma- 
chine science. Call and sceit. Salesroom at 707 Broad- 
way, New York, and in all other cities inthe U.S. The 
company want agents in country towns.—(Com.) 





Facts FOR THE Lapres. — Mrs. PascHot, 
New Middleton, Tenn., has a Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine in use since 1858; it has 
run constantly without repairs; has 10 of the 
Original 12 needles. Other kinds of machines 
wear out in a few years; she has never seen a 
Wheeler & Wilson worr out. In 1867 she 
earned $317 75, besides doing the sewing for 
her fumily and six negre work hands, and con- 
siderable for her neighbors. See the new Improve- 
ments and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[ Com. ] 








the means of the newly in- 
patterns may be transferred 
greatest ease. This 
y useful for cntting patterns of all sorts, 


Coryine See tn 
vented Copying Whee 
from the Rpplement with the 
Wheel is equa 

whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdenlers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


LL DRUGGISTS sell PERRY'S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 
because it is reliable. 


THANKFUL 


For past favors, Mus. C.G. PARKER wishes to inform 
the public that a full supply of Winter Goods being 
now offered for sale in this city, she continues to make 
purchases of every description, at her usual rates. 
mples sent on receipt of 25 cta. For circular, with 
reference (free), address Mrs. C. G. PARKE 
718 Broadway, New York City. 


ee 


JEFFERS, 79 
LADIES’ *snors 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


a A SENSE 
FALL and WINTER SAMPLES now READY. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usuaiterms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 
25c. Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 835 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyrer, 818 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and’ Cam 

Chairs. Also, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Novelties in Gimpe, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kindsofstampingdone. Mon- 
oes and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 








ilk, or worsted, in artiatic etyle, at the lowest prices,’ 
Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 ahd 1163 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS, 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 


in every variety. 





If you want the Choicest, most 
Fragrant, and Delicate 
PHREUMES 
ever imported, and all distilled 
from natural flowers, ask for the 
NEW EXTRACTS of the 
CROWN PERFUMERY CoO., 
of London. 
» Tar Witp Fiowers or Inpta, 
Burterrriy Orouls, 
Mrapow QuEEN, 
HawtTHorn Bioom, 
MATHtIoLa, 
Crown Boveavet, 
and 25 other varieties, 
Names copyrighted and Trade- 
Mark registered. For sale by all 
§ First-Class Druagista. 
| THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
Sole Ag’ts for U.S. and Canadas, 


White and Gray Hair Switches, 
A SPECIALTY. 


Ladies in want of the above-named will send sample, 
weight, and length desired, and price will be forwarded 
by return mail HENRY LOFTIE, 

Importer and Wholesale Dealer, 
89 and 41 South Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


RIFLE gee 
BISTOL 










Requires no pump- 
ing, shoots darts accu- 
rately, don't get out of 
order. A novelty for 
the field and parlor, 





and a profitable acquisition to Saloon-keepers and Pic- 
nic parties. Give itatrial. Every one warranted and 
sent by express, C. O. D., with Darts and Targets, com- 
plete for $5. Send for free [lustrated Catalogue of 


Sporting Goods. J. F, MARSTERS, 

55 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ADIES who ir a beautifal complexion, and 
have not used Palmer's Invisible, should procure 

a sample envelope of this most charming of all face 

powders, which can be had gratuitously at drug stores, 

and of S. PALMER, 12 Platt St., New York. 




















DRESS-MAKIN 
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THE NATIONAL DRESS TRIMMINGS 


[Novenzer 9, 1872. 


G MADE BAST. 


ee 





Bearing the above “ trade-mark,” and manufactured exclusively by us, are indorsed and recommended by the 
leading Fashion Magazines and Fashionable Dress-Makers in New York City as being the most beantifal 
and best-adapted trimmings for BLaox ALPaca and Monam Spits. 

They are made from the BUFFALO and OTTER BRANDS of Alpacas, and BEAVER BRAND pure 
black Mohaire, and can be obtained through the principal Dry-Goods and Dreas-Trimmings Stores through- 


out the United States. 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 427 and 429 Broadway, N.Y. 
ee ee ee ee ee 


warchonsos, / FREEMAN & BURR, | ys, 
NEW YORK. [| 188 & 140 FULTON STREET. NEW YORE. 


most 
scription for all classes and all ages. 


Business Surts, $15 to $30. 
Business Sults, $40 to $50. 


THE STOCK for FALL and WINTER 1s of unparalleled extent and vari 


Overcoats, 
$8 to $20. 


embracing all the 


e 
opular Styles and Fabrics of the Seasons in SUITS, OVERCOATS, and Ciething of every de- 


Dress Suits, $20 to $40. 
Dress Suits, $50 to $70. 


Boys: OVERcoarts, $5 to $10. Overcoats, Boys’ SUITS, $5 to $10. 


Boys’ OvErcoats, $15 to $25. 


$30 to $50. 


Boys’ Surts, 315 to $25. 


t@~ Our facilities for Fine Custom Work are unequaled. Any garment made to measure at few hours’ notice. 
RDERS BY MAIL promptly filled. FRREMAN R’'8 § Srvr- 
COUN TRY O Meares enables pa teiee teal y RE & BUR YSTRN FOR SELF 


the certainty of recei 


ng the moat 


a of the Contry to order direct from them, with 


ERFECT FIT attainable. 


ORDERS. {RELES SELF MEASURE, Samples of Goods, Price-List, and Fashion 


HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
l 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 

82 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $9 00. 

82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $13 00. 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
32 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 

Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 3 oz., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 


BACK CUBLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 


rally curly. 
Size. My Price Relailein N.Y. for 
Medium............. Fi U0. esiceccses $10 00 
eee ease uw ewsies 800............. 1300 
Extra Large......... 10 00s scicccnwures 15 00 


26 6é 66 : 66 46 6é ; - 


Frizweft or Face Curis, 50 cts. per yard. 





Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and | 
r 


purchase goods from the only 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848.< 6ST Broadway, near Amity St. 


importer who 


New York Clty. 
Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 


istered letter or P.O. money order. 
Correspondence answered by inclosing two 8-cent 
stamps. Please mention Harper's Bazar when you write. 


=m GORHAMS 
=e Silver Linen Marker 
and Card Press, with 
case of type, for marking 
Linen, Cards, Envelopes, 
Tage, &c. Itis beautifully 
chased and heavily Silver 
Plated. Putup and sent, 
ali complete, for §1.50, 
(without case $1.25.) By 
mail 25 cents extra. 
W.B. Gorham, 
12 School St., Boston, 
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STYLISH BONNETS, 


reas one-fhird 


Made to order, sent any where by 
less than milliner’s charger. ne-fitting Colored 
and Black Corsets. Shopping orders filled. Send 


for particulars and reference. 
Mrs. L. M. HAVENS, Box 4814, N. Y. City. 


HE GOLD ILLUSTRATED CIRCU- 
LAR gives fresh and full information 
of the Fall and Winter Fashions in 
Jewelry, Ladies’ Watches and Chaina, 
together with a complete Price- List. 
Thia vatalopue will be sent free to any 
lady who will take the trouble to write 
for it. Goods C. O. D., privilege to ex- 
amine before pa ng. F. J. NASH 
713 Broadway, N.Y. ‘Has a good 
stock and is entirely reliable."—Appleton's Journal. 
“« Whose ® are just what he represents them.”— 
Christian Cnion. ‘‘ Worthy of the fullest confidence.” 
Christian Advocate, N. Y. 











THE KENTUCKY 


LIBRARY GIFT CONCERT. 


$500,000 IN BANK TO PAY ALL GIFTS. 


A FULL DRAWING IN SIGHT. 


$100,000 for only $10. 


At the Second Grand Gift Concert, authorized by 
special act of the Legislature, in aid of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, unavoidably postponed from 
September 28, to Decembder 7, and which positively and 
mnequi¥ccally occnrs in Louisville, Ky., SATU R= 
DAY, December 7, 1872, without further delay 
on any account whatever, the following Cash Gifts 
are for distribution by lot among the ticket-holders: 


One Grand Gift, Cash, - - %100,000 
One Grand Gift, Cash, sy om i 9 

1 Cash Gift, - - $25,000 4 Cash Gifts, $2000 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 20,000} 15 Cash Gifte, 1000 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 15,000] 20 Cash Gifts, each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 10,000} 21 Cash Gift's, 800 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 9000 | 28 Cash Gifts, 7T00each 
1 Cash Gif, - - 8000/ 85 Cash Gifts, 600each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 7000 | 45 Cash Giff_fs, 6500 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 6000] 80 Cash Gifts, 400each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 5000; €0 Cash Gifts, 300 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 4000] 100 Cash Gifts, 200 each 
1 Cash Gift, - 3000 ' G12 Cash Gifte, 100 each 


Total, 1000 Gifts, all Cash, - - $500,000 
The money to pay all these gifts is now upon de- 
posit, and set apart for that parpore, in the Farmers 
and Drovers’ Bank, as will be geen by the following 
certificate of the Cushier: 
FARMERS AND Drovers’ Bank, 
Lovisvitie, Ky., Sept. 26, 1ST2. 

This is to certify that there is nuw on deposit in this 
bank over half a million dollars to the credit of the 
Gift Concert fand, $0,000 of which is held by this 
bank as Treasurer of the Public Library of Kentucky 
to pay off all yifts to be awarded at the drawing. 

R. S. VEECH, Cashier. 
j PRICE OF TICKETS. 

Whole tickets, $10; Halves, $5; Quarters, $2 50; 11 
whole tickets for $100; 28 for $235: 56 for $500; 113 
for $1000; 285 for $2500; 575 for $8000. No discount 
on less than $100 worth of tickets at a time. 

The drawing will positively and unequivocally take 
place December 7. Ayents are peremptorily required 
to cloge sales and make returns November 25, in or- 
der to give ample time for the final arrangements. 
Orders for tickets or applications for circulars should 
be addressed to 

Gov. THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 

Agent Public Library of Kentucky, 

Louisville, Ky. 

New York Office, 609 Broadway, in charge 

of Major Thos. H. Hays. 


MOTHERS, 
S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, XY 





by the most eminent physicians. 
E 15 South William Street, New York. R 


A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 
Id by Druggists and Grocers. 
INFANTS. 


Extensively used and recommended 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
GENTS WANTED—We employment for 


either sex, at $5a day, or §. Sereorea var ew mone 
by Mrs. H. B. owe, and @ 


given away. 
oney made rapidly and easily at work for us. Write and eca 
ulars Hartford. Ct. 


free. Worthington, Dustin,&'Co., 








Novemser 9, 1879.) 
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NORD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St. N. Y., 
Are offering Full Lines in the under-mentioned De- 


partments: 
BLACK SILKS. 
COLORED FAILLES AND TAFFETAS. 
FIGURED AND BROCADE SILKS. 
BLACK AND COL’D VELVETS. 
IRISH POPLINS. 
SICILIEN CACHEMERS. 
BROCADE DITTO. 
LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 
FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 
INDIA SHAWLS. 
OTTOMAN SHAWLS. 
LINENS AND WHITE GOODS. 
FLANNELS AND BLANKETS. 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 
CLOTHS FOR MEN’S AND BOYS’ WEAR. 
**CHOSSONS” CELEBRATED KID GLOVES, 
From 1 to 10 Buttons, in all the New Shades, to match 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


GENTS’ FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 
All the latest styles in 
GENTS’ NECKWEAR, COLLARS, AND CUFFS. 


LADIES’ AND GENTS’ PERFORATED BUCKSKIN 
UNDERWEAR. 


LADIES’ SHOULDERETTES, BERTHAS, and TIES, 
in all the leading colors. 





" SASH RIBBONS. 


SCARLET AND WHITE CASHMERE AND FLAN- 
NEL UNDERWEAR. 


A full line of 
“OUR IMPROVED DRESS SHIRTS,” 
In all stylea, ready-made and made to order with dis- 
patch, and warranted to fit. 
Just received, a large assortment of 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH CARDIGAN JACKETS, 
DRESSING ROBES, SMOKING JACKETS, &c. 


BROADWAY COR. NINETEENTH STREET, N. Y. 


Edward A. Morrison, 


827 Broadway, near 13th St., New York, 
has now open his Fall Stock of Ribbons 
and Neck-Ties, The celebrated Wind- 
sor Ties. New shades in Worsted Laces. 














Three - Corner Handkerchiefs, in two 
sizes. Paris Dress Trimmings and But- 
tons. Feather and Fur Trimmings. 

All Articles for Dress-Makers and Mil- 
liners at Wholesale and Retail. 


Alpacas! Alpacas! 


A MOST EXTRAORDINARY SACRIFICE. 


100 Ricce Handsome Black Alpacas, 
50 cents; former price, 80 cents. 


JACKSON’S, wWivaniey piack 
CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-w-ain Silks, 
IN BLACK, STRI-«S, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COL ORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


' ‘6 Best in the Market.” 


ASHW ORTH’S 
'  8IX-CORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 


The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine 
Company. 






























IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS. 


LADIES’ BELTS, 


DOUGHTY’S PATENT ADJUSTABLE FASTEN. 
ING. LADIES, ASK FOR IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 


te aimee DENSLOW & BUSH'S 
es Seti ‘‘ Premium Safety” Oil, 
Ss ‘ pre pest 100. 3 “This ot 
(ab”"— will not explode or ignite 
DE UM if a lam be broken." 
sAFET. Y VY. Tri Sold by all 
« neniexs in the U.S. Ad- 
aress 
DENSLOW & BUSH, 
130 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


LUNDBORGS’ 


NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beantiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 


PATENT METALLIC SHIELDS 


iavecured thousands of Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and other Nervous Dis- 


eases, 00 per pair, large size; $3 00 
for small. GEO. SWEETSER, asa. 
120 Wall 8t., New York. 
Sent by mail or express. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The popularity of M'Clintock 4 Strona’s Cyclopedia 
having become general, now that its importance is 
universally acknowledged, and the inducements offer- 
ed to Agents being liberal, experienced and succeasful 
canvaseers are dally applying for an opportunity to 
sell this and other valuable publics‘ions of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. There is some desirable territory 
not yet assigned. For further percculsts, address 

AVERY .BILL, 
Care Messrs, Harper & Brothers, New York. 


wm Mm, Récommended by ph and mothers. Re 
‘ mm tains linen dis d is thoroug wate: 
m proof, 4 sises—1 smallest, : af le: 
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Ni ancy and Dry 
Goods Stores. k for A. Seestam 
of Co. Take no other. Agents wanted. 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making the 
Own garments. We avoid as far as possible every fori 
of extrav ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figurea, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of e stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
cherke: In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no lel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of acne much to the comfort and economy of over 
household. We are confident that this premium 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agerts, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


&43 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Resd the fo1- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the ew the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important pointa. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day withont being over- 
fatigued. It is Impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it orm the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, cpa beg 1 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, ging, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable gu 
for every description of work, and can be chan in 
@ moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman's fine shirt can be 


made in three hours; or a child's drese, with many tiny 


leats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
t, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 
ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


CAUTION! {ex 





All genuine 
Liehig’s Ex- 
tract of Meat 
bears the sig- 
nature, in 
blue ink, of 
Bazon Lie- 
eile tes Bie, the in- 
on 4 ne ventor, across 
= the label. 
NONE OTHER IS GENUINE. 
This Extract is made under Baron Liebig’s control, 
and guaranteed from the finest Beef. Physicians, in 
prescribing, and purchasers 
will please take notice and ° e 
ask for the Extract with 
Liebig’s signature, thus: 
J. MILHAU’S SONS, Sole Agents, 
183 Broadway & 15 Dey St., N. ¥. 


20 Pieces of Music for One Dollar. 


Why bay. high-priced Music when you can select 
from our Catalogue of over 600 pieces? 20 pieces of 
Sheet Masic, panes on splendid paper, arranged for 
the Piano, will be mailed on receipt of $1. Catalogues 
free. Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
489 Third Avenue, New York. 


GREAT WESTERN. 9, 
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Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot 
Guns, $8 to $150. Single Guus, $3 to $20. Rifles, $8 
to $75. Revolvers $6to $25. Suaxp Stamp For Paics- 
List. Army Guns, Revolvers, ¢-c., bought or traded for. 


| ADIES!. .. 


will prevent thehair from 
failing out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for ae 


——— 









Sob We answer—Itcosts leas than 


lies at Factory price, and warrant 
5 e ° 5 Yeara. Send for Illustrated cir- 
cuiar, in which we refer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c, (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you suw 


this notice, 
U. 8. Piano Co., 86S Broadway, N.Y. 


—— 


¢ 49 5 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 


Expenses paid. H.B.SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


Se — 


MONEY MA2= RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Ontfita. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8S, M. Spznoss, Brattle ro, Vt. 





A GREAT INVENTION FOR LADIES’ WEAR, 
THE PATENT 


Eureka Air Bustle, 


It is very light and flexible, will always retain its pee: 
fect shape, no matter how heavy or light the skirta. 
It can instantly be enlarged or reduced to any desired 
size or sha It will outwear a dozen ordinary bus- 
tles, and when not in use may be folded away as easily 
as a pocket handkerchief. It can be washed as easily as 
any other garment. It does not tear or injure the un- 
derclothing. It serves the Rarpore of a perfect BUS- 
Tow. complete CUSHIION for the back, a PIL- 
LOW unequaled for traveling purposes, and, in case 
of accidentally falling into the water, may be relied 
upon as an admirable LIFE-PRESERVER. 

ese Busties are Warranted, and are for sale by 
all first-class dealers in Ladies’ Furnishing Goods, and 
by the EUREKA BUSTLE COMPANY, 141 Washing- 
ton 8t., Boston. Be sure and get the genuine, marked 
“THE PATENT EUREKA AIR BUSTLE, WAR- 
RANTED.” Sent by majl on receipt of the retail 


price, $2 753 or by expreaa, ( C. O. D. 

Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 

HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Fit any Fieurr, and 
are filled toith the greatest accuracy, Tie NAMKB AND Di- 
RKOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOUXTUKE KKING@ PRINTED ON 
BAO BEPAKRATEH VIKOK OF THR PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
one by the moat inexperienced. The bust measure 
s taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, acroes the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fulleat part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. 70. 





MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

Co 15 years old) .........cnccccccuscscccccces “ 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

S VOUNG OUD) iescisie's vance chain's s cawuse'seied saa “ 2 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

ING COAT (for chiid from 6 months to 4 

NO@AIB ONG) 3c eiiievs cen ncecena tees cncseses vedi ae 27 
BOY'S KNEE- BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 vears old).... ** 29 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

froin 8 to 15 your OV) sic sews tikwlete deeds “ $3 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 


Yoke Slip, Night Sp, Petticoat, and Shirt)... * 85 
MARGUE TE” POLONAISE "WALKING 
eatin ee ted eee ee ‘ 37 


LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “* 43 
GIRL'’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 


5 to 15 years old). ......... cece cece cece cece “44 
GENTLEMAN'S SHORT DRESSING -GOWN 

AND SMOKING-CAP............ccccceees s+ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.....0.... “+ "48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “ 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 8- Pleat Blouse, 

Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. ‘* 50 

Vol. 1. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Poatil- 

jon Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt Mocha: from 5 to 15 years old).... ‘* 2 
LADY'S SA Q WRAPPER..............5. * 4 
LADY’S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemlse, and Drawers).........ccceccccecuce “ 6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt ...........cccccccccseeces “8 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... 1 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Bloage, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 

tean Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... ‘6 13 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK: 

ING SUIT, with Cape..............0.00e0e. “ 15 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... *t-90 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 

ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... * 21 


LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. * 23 


POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 


skirt, and Walking Skirt..............c.00c. * 923 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old).<............ ceecceee ‘6 25 


POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 
rt 


LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “1. 99 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

Wg GOWN) «05 owas doc sous see es cede ceeeens *¢ 8% 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ‘* 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from 6 to 10 

VOOUS O1W) onc 5c va esieccasuviadesnede bebe kdeweas 39 
Basoe with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ * 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN WALKING SUIT.................. “ 41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING SKIRT.......... er “41 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... ** 48 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 


r} from 5 to 15 years old).................. “ 44 
LOUIS QUINSE VEST ater with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... “* 46 


DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
ING SUIT.. 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchan 
In ordering, please specify the Numher of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HARPER’S 


BAZAR PATTERNS, 


We are prepared to furnish all of the above styles 
of Patterns as fast as they are issued.- 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING-MACHINE (O., 
142 Tremont St,, Boston. 


GREAT OFFERS TO AGENTS! 








‘ are made by Tur Saturnar Eventne Poet and Tuk 


Lapy’s Frairwn. A beautiful Chromo of the 


CHILD-PROPHET “SAMUEL,” 


worth $5 00, is given with the Paper (subscription 
price $8 00) or with the Magazine (price $2 50). 
Do not fail to examine into this offer, it is 
A GREAT COMBINATION!! 
Address, for particulars, samples, &<., 
DEACON & PETERSON, 
819 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


1. : 

SWINTON'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. A Progressive 
Grammar of the sraglish Tongue, based on the Re- 
sults of Modern Philology. By Prof. Wm. Swinton, 
A.M. 12mo, 220 pages, Half Hoan, 75 cents. 


2. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Author 
and 61 Illustrations by J. Barnard. 8vo Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. elug Vol. IV. of Harper's 
Hovusrno.y» Dickens, 

Also Ready: 

OLIVER TWIS1T. With 28 Mlustrations by J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents: Cloth, $1 00. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 68 I)lustrations 

by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 64 Illus- 

trations by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 76 
. cents; Cloth, $1 28, 








8. 

A GIRI’‘S ROMANCE, and Other Stories. By F. W. 
Rouinson, Author of “ Carry's Confession," ** Mat- 
tie: a Stray,"’ “No Man's Friend," “ Christie's 
Faith," ‘“ Poor Humanity,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 


4, 

NORDHOFF'S CALIFORNIA. California: for 
Health, Pleneure, and Residence. A Book for 
Travelers and Settlers. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 

5 


NAST’S ALMANAC, The Almanac for 1878. With 
80 Characteristic Illustrations by Tuomas Nast. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 26 cents; Five Copies for $1 00. 

6. 

SONG LIFE. Tlustrating the Journey of Christiana 
and her Children from Earth to the Celestial City. 
For the Sunday-School and Family Circle. 
Putir Punts, Illustrated by C. Gray Parker. 
4to, 50 cents. ; 


THE RUSTACE DIAMONDS. A Novel. By An- 
THONY TROLtorgE, Author of ‘*The Golden Lion of 
Granpere,” “The Small House at Allington,” &c. 
Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 

8. 

THIRTY YEARS IN THE HAREM: or, The Auto- 
biography of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H. H. Kibrizli- 
Mehemet-Pasha. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

9. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNTE, as told to 
my Child. By the Author of * John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman.” Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 9v cents. 

10, 

HOPE DEFERRED. A Novel. By Enza F. Pot- 

LaBD. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
11. 

LITTLE FOLK LIFE. A Book for Girls. By Gatt 
Hamitton, Author of “Woman's Worth and Worth- 
lessness.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents, 

12. 

LIFE OF MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. H. Quap- 

STONE, Ph.D., F.R.S. 16mo, Cloth, 90 centa. 
18. 

THE MAID OF SKER. ANovel. By R. D. Biaox- 
mone, Author of ‘'Cradock Nowell,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 

14, 


MIDDLEMARCH, Vol. I. A Novel. By Groror: 
Exiot, Aathor of “Adam Bede,” ‘*Romola,”" &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per vol. (Vol. J. eee Uni. 
form in appearance with Harper's Library Edition 
of George Eliot’s Novels. 





i Se Brorurrs i send either of the above 
wor. y marl, postage prepatd, to an t the 
United (ales: on receipt Of the oriou ae 


sa Harrrr's Catarogur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 





THE “LIGHT RUNNING” of 
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-Tesents a re- 
cord of success } 
unparalleledin ,a 
the history of § 

Sewing Ma- fii) 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Agents wanted | yy 
everywhere, OG 


Address ¢ . = 
“DOMESTIC” S. M.Co., New York. 


i: ee. ome 


: GENTS Wanted.—Agenta make more mone at 
work for us than ut anything else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinsos & Qo., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, Sroaron. ‘Atamea 
& GRM for he pocket of every traveller, tender, bey, farener, and for 
rolchatatag Bor gemtyr sak aoe som pact ailie © peat 
ORdIDE anes. WARRANTED to dense eerveet timé and to heep 
mm in iviy weed—fer twe years, Mothing lite dt! This por- 

Sect triam ee te wile sous ta hoy coeg, op ome teaay 

fren tne Gels Ancrioes Ravan KING & CO., Bretslsbera, Vt. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 








BAZAR. 
Hanrprr’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werkiy, One Yenr...... 400 


Haerxe's Bazar, One Year...... 400 
Harrre’s Magazine, Harper's Werekry, and Harper's 
Bazakg, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WRRKLY, or 
Bazak totll be aupplied gratia for every Club of Frvr 
Suusoringrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 10, without extra com. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maaazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazak, to prepny the U.8, eee 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harprr & Brotixrs $s prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, ehould the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without lose to 
the sender. 


Tenues FoR ANVEETISING Ix Harper's Penionica.s. 


Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, | 


$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 


ee @ Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line: 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Displa 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. sae 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS) New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[NovEmBER 9, 1872. 
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WAGES AND WIVES. 


PHILANTHROPIC FARMER. “ Well, Tomkins, after this Week, instead of 
Paying you partly in Cider, I shall give you Two Shillings extra Wages.” 
omkins. “No, thanky’, Master; that won’t do for Me!’ 
Farmer. ‘‘Why, Man, you’ll be the Gainer; for the Cider you had 
wasn’t worth Two Shillings.”’ 
Tomxins. ‘‘ Ah, but you see I Drinks the Cider myself; but the Ow’ 
Ooman 'Il 'ev the Two Shillun’ !’”’ 





___ 


HOW DOES IT STRIKE YOU? 


Mr. Howratoup. “ Robin, you didn’t come to Sunday-school yesterday, and went for a Wicked Walk instead. Have you nct been 
Smitten by Remorse?” ; aan 
DELINQUENT. ‘‘Wuss nor that! Feather Smited oi wi’ his Strap !” 


FACETIZE. 


THE VERY LAST OF THE SERVANTS’ STRIKE. 


A house-maid I wanted to hire 
A modest young woman, and ready ; 


giers.” He must take 
care on whom he lets 
off this witticism, as, 
on account of its an- 
tiquity, it is a danger- 
ous jest, and even the 

erine pirates won't 
take it. The man who last Made it hadn’t uttered it 
two seconds before he was forced to run for his life. 


And ‘twas always my 8 
That she should be pious and steady. 


One came; and “ My lady,” says she, 
“I hope you won't e no objection 
To let me out and take 


ADVICE TO TRAVELERS. 
As my spirita is prone to defection 2 


In making your tour, don't omit the Isles of Greece. 


An instance of throwing one’s self about was wit- | As the proverb says, ‘‘ Greece is Greece, be it never so | Had he been killed, he could not, in conscience, have 

nessed a few evenings ago at a party in the case of 8 | Greasy P and vou cat possibly meet with a more | looked yor redress at the hands of a justly irritated “Your butler I met on the stairs: 
oung lady, who, when asked to sing, first toesed her | slippery lot than those inhabiting the Isles of Greece. | S0vernment. Vour factwian T saw ae l came. 
ead and then pitched her voice. The names of the Isles are Lamp Ile, Pollux Ile, Cas- If you go any farther East, go to Jericho; but at rae 


tor Ile, Paraffin Ile, and Colzas lle. You can lay out 


a this point you had better do what the beer does in 
When are gardeners quite dissipated characters?— | ih a mouney, in pictures, as the insular artists all | Yery 
ea. 


I thought I perceived he'd gray hairs ; 
ot weather, viz., turn. Having turned, do the And the r e! 


baker's decidedly 


When they both owe (hoe) and rake, GQ mind, is not much of a place | Simplon. : “‘ Arter all, perhaps, I sha’n’t come again, © 
—— for sport, #0 don’t be disa pointed ff, at the ve ote he Stmplon.—You will commence with Martigny, Or think of your placé any more, , 
Poor Prince Bismarck would seem to lack any thing | test season of the year, Grasse isn’t Melton. Notice | then go on to Tourtemagne and Visp. Stop at the For I find that you put up a chain 
like sympathy in his illness. Many rex peoeces are latter place in order to see, at the hotel, the celebrated And at eight you lock your hall door. 


the curious customs of the le, especially when 
Greek meets Greek. As the poet has justly sald, 
‘*When Greek meeta Greek, 
They bow and speak.” 


Of course you'll call on the Greek statue, if only as a 
mere form. Notice, too, the Albanian costume. This 
was what used to be worn by eveyone who lived in 


ostler who used to attend to all the horses uf the old 
ditigences, endeared to avery one as Villiam or Vill of 
the Visp. Visp is a mysterious place. The inhabit- 
ants, the ra, are all people of a very low tone. 
The Visper bell calls the people to their evening devo- 
tions, and warns the traveler that it is time for him 
one to be going to bed or continuing his journey; 
and a 


quite indignant at the idea of his ge 
= pee 
A Deap Cotoz—Shot silk. 
eG a 
° ‘Time tae Desrroren.”—It is said that few people 


who have gone through one official minute ever sar- 
vive for another. ° 


‘“‘Then how could I go out alone? 
On my Sunday out how have a spree? 
You'd best get some dowdy old erone: 
For your place, ma’am, won't suit sich as me!” 


LADY. 


Little Jones, who stands five feet no 
pine eres declares he intends entering the 
'ymen. 


A Fast Youne Lapy—One who is engaged. 


ee 
When do you consider your wife a traly dear creat- 
ure ?—When her s bill comes in, of course. 


eal 
An old lady, whose poultry had been somewhat dis- 
turbed by the military, was heard to say that ‘‘ some 
people called 'em the ought-to manoovers; she called 
em the didn't-ought-to manoovers.” 


in his 
mds of 
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THE HEIGHT OF COMMERCIAL MORALITY. 


“Oh, I want to Buy another of those pretty Tea-pots, like the one I Bought 
last Week, you know 1” re er ae 
“Shure an’ we've given up seep them 


as iver we Got them In we Sold them Out?’ 


intirely, my Lady! For as soon 


ee ee *=E = _——- 
—_ Se Et 


Albany—a custom and a costume that have, we regret 
to say, been utterly dropped. 

You will notice a strong family resemblance be- 
tween Albanians, fair Circassians, and unfair Greeks; 
but don’t confuse them, or the affairs of Greece will 
get into another muddle; and if they’re in a difficulty 
while you’re on the spot, they might insist upon your 

m ng king. No doubt you’d be a very Pevoming 
ing, 0 on'd get nothing for ah except to be sho 
like rubbish whenever they should be tired of you. 

To the tourist-joker merely to go to Algeria for 
twenty-four hours will be worth his while, 
find any one to whom he can say, and who will enjoy 
his saying it, that ‘he only went for one Dey to Al- 


DP 


ot 


CLs 


Mr. ve T. (aloud) 
Scarlet Fever [" 


he can. 


Mr. pg T. (ditto, to Mrs. de T.). “* How on Earth am I to prevent it, m 
Mrs. pg T. “Tell its Parents Algernon is just Recovering 

Mr. pe T. ‘But it isn’t True!” 
Mrs. pe T. “Oh, never mind! 


Brieg he will commence the ascent of the Simplon. 
The first object of interest is the hospice, ¢.¢, a mon- 
astery, which, if not actually founded by a cardinal 
is at all events built on an eminence. If you get tired 
of your hat and coat. during the journey, you can al- 
mare hang them up somewhere in the passage of the 

plon. 


The dinner hour is getting later and later; it must 
end in our not dining till to-morrow. 


. ee 
Too Taux.—It don’t follow because ladies are well 
laced, that they are staid in their demeanor. 





. 


SEA-SIDE DRAMA. 


Mrs. pz TomKyns (sotto voce, to Mr. de T.). ‘‘ Ludovic, dear, there’s Algernon 


Love 
om Scarlet 


Tell them, all the same !” 


. “Ahem! Sir, you'd better not Jet your Little Girl play with my Litlle Boy. 
| Mr. anp Mrs. Jenkins (together). ‘‘1t’s all right, Sir!—so’s onr Little Gal!” 


a 


‘*Young woman! you've talk’d till I’m tired; 
One take you have made, do you seo— 
You came here to me to be hired, 
And you think you are hiring me!" 


en 
The balance of trade may be a spring one, but it is 
y no use in the antumn. 


eee 
Autwars Dzivine Tuines—A hammer. 
Sans 
‘**T declare, Mr. Boxer, it seems you have read every 
thing.” ‘ Why, ma’am, after working thirty ears as 
a tronk-maker, it would be to my e if I didn't 
know something of the literature of my country.” 





playing with a Strange Child! Do Prevent it!” 


ever, or Something !” 


He's only just Recovering from—er— 
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LADIES’ HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES.—{Sse Pace 746.] 
Fig. 1.—Louis Quinze Vest-Basquz, APRON-FRONT OVER-SKIRT, AND WALKING ° Fig. 2.—Dousitmw BREASTED Reprncote WALKING Suit 
Sxist (wit Cot Paper Patrern). (with Cut Parer Parrern). ° 
Cut Paper Patter the Louis Quinze Vest-Baeque, Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt; and the Dowble-breasted Redingote Walking Suit, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust 
: a me . ig meee Meawire. sant, Prepatd, by Mail, on Receipt of Treenty-five Cents each.) ‘ 
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‘_ Ladies’ House and Street Dresses. 
: See illustration on first page. 

Fig. 1.—Lours Quinze Vust - Basques, 
APRON-FRONT OVER-SKIRT, AND WALKING 
Sxizt (with Cur Paper Patrern). This 
pretty suit, copied from a new Paris model, com- 
prises the favorite Louis Quinze vest-basque, 
with long lappets and square pockets, a stylish 
and graceful over-skirt, and a walking skirt. 
The original is of sage green faille, trimmed 
with yak lace of the same color and faille pleat- 
ings of a little darker shade. It may, of course, 
be made of any material, and trimmed to suit 
the taste. | 





' . DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tris suit comprises three articles — Louis 
Qninze vest-basque, apron-front over-skirt, and 
walking skirt. 

Louis QuinzE VEst-Basquve.—This pattern 
is in five pieces—front, back, side back, sleeve, 
and ruffle. Each piece of the pattern is notched 
to prevent mistakes in putting together. ‘The 
perforations show where to baste the seams on 
the shoulders and under the arms, to take up the 
darts in front and the cross basque seam, to sew 
the trimming on the front to simulate the vest, 
and to make the opening for the pockets, to sew 
the upper ruffle on the sleeve, and the size and 
shape of the under part of the sleeve. Each side 
of the front is fitted by two darts and a cross 
basque seam. The first dart extends to the bot- 
tom, and back of this the front is cut longer, and 
rounded up to the waist line at the seam under 
the arm. The back is not so deep as the front, 
and is adjusted to the figure by the middle and 
side back seams, which have an extra width cut 
on at the waist line, forming three large box- 


leats. The under arm seam of the skirt part 


is left open to the waist. The sleeves are fin- 
ished with two ruffles, one overlapping the other. 
~The front is closed with buttons and button-holes 
the entire length. Sew the sleeve plain in the 
armhole, holding the sleeve toward you when 
sewing it in. An outlet of an inch is allowed 
for the seams on the shoulders and under the 
arms, and a quarter of an inch for all other seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 4 yards. 
} Extra for ruffles and puffing, 14¢ yards. 

Lace, 244 yards. 

APRON- FEONT OVER-SKiRT.—This pattern 
is in three pieces—apron front, straight side 
breadth, and full breadth for the back. ‘The 
front edge of the side breadth is laid in eight 
small pleats, turned upward in the space of three 
inches, and joined to the front. ‘The perfora- 
tions denote where to lay the pleats, one over- 
lapping the other. ‘The front breadth is laid in 
two small pleats at the top on each side, turning 
voward the back. The back and side breadths 
are gathered to fit the waist. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 44¢ yards. 

' Lace for trimming, 734 yards. 

Waking Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 

ieces—half of front gore, two side gores, and 
balf of back breadth. Cut the front and back 
with the longest straight edge laid on the fold 
of the cloth to avoid seams. Cut two pieces 
each like the pattern given for the side gores, 
and put the pattern together by the notches. 
, Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 
} Extra for pleating and puffing, 6 yards. 

Fig. 2.— DouBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE 
Wavxine Suir (with Cut Parer Pattern). 
This redingote is one of the best independent 
wraps of the season. It may be made of any 
material—cloth, cashmere, velvet, etc.—and may 
be lined and wadded for greater warmth, if pre- 
ferred. The original is made of dark gray cloth, 
and is worn over a black cashmere skirt trimmed 
with side pleating. 





t DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tus suit comprises two articles — double- 
breasted redingote and walking skirt. 

DovuBLE-BREASTED Repincote.—This pat- 
tern is in five pieces—front, back, sleeve, cuff, 
and collar. The parts are notched to prevent 
mistakes in putting together. The perforations 
show where to baste the seams on the shoulders 
and under the arms, to take up the dart in front, 
to baste the seam under the arm, to tarn back 
the revers, to lay the pleats in the skirt part, to 
tack the tape for draping the skirt in the back, 
to set the buttons and to make the button-holes, 
and the size and shape of the under part of the 
sleeve. This garment is double-breasted, and 
each side in front at the neck is cut with extra 
width to form a revers, which is turned back in 
the line of perforations. It is loosely fitted, with 
one dart on each side and a seam extending from 
the armhole to about three inches below the 
waist line. The neck is low, and the right side 
of the front overlaps the left, and fastens with 
three buttons and button-holes. Extra buttons 
and button-holes may be added, so as to close 
it to the top if preferred. The back is cut with 
a middle seam and extra fullness at the waist 
line; the fullness is laid in a large double box- 
pleat on the under side. A tape ten inches long 
is tacked at the waist line and at the two single 
holes in the skirt part of the back, forming a 
double panier. The side seam is laid in two 
deep pleats, turning downward at the holes, 
placing the four holes evenly together. A belt 
of the material passes over the body at the waist 
line, in order to adjust the garment to the figure. 
Cut a strip of the material on the bias one yard 
and a half long and one-quarter of a yard wide, 
make two loops at one end, the first one a quar- 
ter of a Pek deep, and the other half a yard 
deep, and join to the belt on the right side. 
Finish the neck at the back with a deep collar. 
The coat sleeve is finished with a square cuff. 
An outlet of an inch is allowed for the seams on 
the shoulders and under fhe arms, and a quarter 
of an inch for all other seams. | 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


SSS oem 


Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 744 yards. 

Fringe, 53% yards. 

Wa xine Skinzt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—half of front gore, two side gores, and 
half of back breadth. Cut the front and back 
breadths with the longest straight edge laid on 
the fold of the goods to avoid séams. Cut two 
pieces each of the patterns given for the gores. 
Put the pattern together by the notches, and 
pay no attention to the grain of the paper. The 
skirt is trimmed on the bottom with side pleat- 
ing twelve inches deep. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Extra for pleating, 44¢ yards. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SaturpDay, NovEMBER 16, 1872. 














Uae Cut Paper Patterns of the new and ele- 
gant Louis Quinse Vest- Basque, Apron -front 
Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt, and the Double- 
breasted Redingote Walking Suit, illustrated on 
the first page of the present Number, are now 
ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, 
by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents each. For 
Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns published see 
Advertisement on page 759. 

NE Our next Pattern-sheet Number will be 
specially devoted to patterns and illustrations of 
Girls’ and Boys’ Cloaks, Paletots, Overcoats, etc. ; 
and will also contain a rich variety of Ladies’ 
Walking, House, and Visiting Dresses, Wrappers, 
Dolmans, Fackets, Fichus, Work-Tables, Work- 
Bags, Tostlette Boxes, Embroidery Patterns, etc, 
together with choice literary and urtistec attractions. 





ANXIETY ABOUT CHILDREN. 


HE trouble which the proverbially anx- 

ious parent gives himself in regard to 
the safety of his children is frequently mis- 
placed, and not seldom, in its excess, hurt- 
ful. There is, it is said, a providence which 
watches over the drunkard, and protects 
him against the dangers to which his willful 
and self-assumed imbecility exposes him. It 
requires, however, no supposed interposition 
of any external agency to explain the fre- 
quent escapes of the tipsy in their vagaries 
of motion. The instinct of self-preservation 
is, in fact, so strong that amidst the utmost 
bewilderment of thought and disorder of 
volition it seldom loses its protecting power. 
It is so to a-very great extent with even the 
most immature and heedless of children. 
Fear, with its cautious apprehension of dan- 
ger and pain, is among the earliest as well 
as most abiding of the emotions. 

The human offspring is certainly in in- 
fancy the most helpless of creatures, yet it 
is far from being so dependent as is gener- 
ally supposed. The youngest Tahitian is 
said, when plunged into the water, to strike 
out with the readiness of the tadpole, and 
float himself instinctively into safety. 

If children were not naturally very cau- 
tious there would be in every nursery, in 
spite of the vigilance of mother and nurse, a 
daily slaughter of the innocents. It is not 
necessary that they should avail themselves 
of the convenience of a fourth-story window 
for a deadly dive into the street, or the ac- 
commodating proximity of an open medi- 
cine chest for a mortal draught, as they could 
summarily execute themselves with the pok- 
er on the hearth-stone, or offer their tender 
little bodies as burnt-offerings upon the do- 
mestic fire. Children show no disposition: 
voluntarily to knock their heads against 
stone walls, to spit themselves upon iron 
rails, or leap into the abysses of the area. 
They become almost immediately conscious 
of hardness, sharpness, and all dangerous- 
ness and unpleasantness. Of the new, the 
vague, and obscure they are singularly fear- 
fal, and every child shrinks back from an un- 
familiar face, an unmeasured height or depth, 
and darkness of all kinds. 

Parents, whose prudent care for their chil- 
dren we would not diminish for the world, 
may intermit much, however, of the solici- 
tude with which they are apt unnecessarily 
to worry themselves. This gratuitous anx- 
iety often, moreover, defeats its own object. 
It renders the child, by constantly remind- 
ing it of the risks to safety, unnaturally 
timid, and prevents that calmness of mind 
and development of animal courage essen- 
tial for the prudent avoidance of and bold 
resistance to danger. The overwatched 
children are notoriously those who are the 
most constantly exposing their health and 
lives to hazard. They are so accustomed to 
move at the will of another that their own 
volition loses its power to a great extent, 
and becomes hesitating and uncertain. Their 
muscles, accordingly, act with little precis- 
ion, and render the step faltering and the 
hold insecure. The child who is left free to 
run, climb, and jump, though he may appar- 
ently expose himself to a thousand risks, 
generally escapes danger by his habitual 
readiness of expedient and practiced precis- 
ion of movement. 

The freer children have, moreover, the ad- 


vantage of protecting themselves by various 
means of security denied to those kept under 
too close a supervision. Swimming, riding, 
running, leaping, using fire-arms—not to 
speak of wrestling and fighting—all which 
may in their turn become important means 
of safety, are the ordinary acquisitions of 
the emancipated boy, but seldom of him who 
is subjected to an unceasing parental con- 
trol. It is obvious, too, that the greater free- 
dom of the one is more favorable to health 
than the constraint of the other. 

It is equally advantageous to the moral as 
to the physical health and development that 
the parent should not allow his anxiety 
about his children to become too apparent, 
or to interfere too much with their freedom 
of conduct. The self-reliance and independ- 
ence of character which are essential ele- 
ments of all human excellence are to be ac- 
quired only by learning early to act from 
voluntary motive. If the parent fixes him- 
self as a finger-post at every turn, the child 
will hardly ever find the road of his own ac- 
cord, and must necessarily lose his way when 
deprived of his habitual guide. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Ruts. 


AAY DEAR GREGORY,—Mres. Margery in- 

vited me a few days since to come up 
and see the glory of the maple-trees, and I 
lost no time in going. She drove me every 
morning in her pony wagon through the 
brilliant woods, and we had the usual de- 
bate upon the epoch of the Indian summer. 
The soft, rich, russet hue of the October 
days, she insisted, was the complexion of the 
summer of All-Saints; but I reminded her 
that her argument turned against herself, 
for All-saints Day is the 1st of November, 
and the Indian summer is truly a November 
season. Then as We rolled along we won- 
dered, as so many hundreds of other loiter- 
ers were doubtless wondering, what was the 
exact significance of the name applied to 
the still and misty autumnal days. Why 
Indian summer? The usual explanation, 
drawn from the smoke of the Indian camp 
fires, did not satisfy Mrs. Margery; and I 
mentioned at last the best suggestion for 
the name*that I had ever heard. It is that 
in the earliest colonial days, when the early 
frosts and cold weather came in September, 
the settlers supposed that the summer was 
over, and that they must now prepare for 
winter, when the Indians said that there 
would be summer yet, meaning that milder 
days would follow. And when, on the very 
edge of apparent winter, the warm, hazy, 
perfect weather revived all the sentiment 
of summer, the colonists said that it was the 
season which the Indians had furetold—the 
Indian summer. : 

Mrs. Margery agreed that she had heard 
no better theory, and that this should stand 
until a better appeared. Meanwhile we had 
entered a road which seemed to be very un- 
even, for the carriage jolted, and my com- 
panion was evidently perplexed. She look- 
ed carefully at the road for some time, and 
then said that she perceived the reason. “ It 
is the road in which the heavy wagons pass 
from the river,” she said; “and their gauge 
is different from that of my little carriage, 
and my wheels do not run in the ruts. That 
makes the mischief.” She looked at me and 
smiled, and I answered that it certainly was 
very pleasant to run in the ruts, but that 
there were two sides to the question. As 
we were still speaking a comfortable car- 
riage passed us, and I saw Mr. Lard, round 
and beaming, smiling at us, and shaking his 
hand as we drove by. ‘Those wheels run 
in the ruts, you observe,” said Mrs. Margery, 
archly. ‘They certainly do,” I answered ; 
‘and you see that there is no jolting what- 
ever. They run as smoothly as if they were 
oiled.” “ Like carriage, like man,” returned 
my companion, a8 we jarred over an espe- 
cially rough spot. 

And upon the road that we are traveling 
have you remarked how easy it is to slide 
along the ruts, and how exceedingly and un- 
comfortably you are shaken up if you leave 
them? Good Mr. Lard is the very type of 
all the carriages that run in the well-estab- 
lished ruts. He never leaves them. In- 
deed, the shock to him in deserting ruts 
would be like that of a railway train run- 
ning off the track. See how carefully he 
runs in the most obviousruts. His house is 
in the fashionable part of the town, and it is 
furnished by the fashionable upholsterers in 
the fashionable manner. Whenever there is 
a fashionable change in furnishing or in ar- 
rangement, Mr. Lard sees that his house 
conforms. He is never in advance. He 
never makes a rut, but he follows it piously 
when it is made. Thus when it became ev- 
ident that it was fashionably proper to have 
double glass front-doors, with the outer left 
open, and rich lace hanging over the inner 
one, that rut being fairly worn, Mr. Lard’s 
house slipped smoothly into it. So when 
the coal grates in fashionable libraries and 
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drawing-rooms were replaced with open fire- - 
places for burning wood, the changes were 
duly made in the rooms of Mr. Lard’s fine 
house. Indeed, when you see any thing of 
that kind in his house, you may be very sure 
that it is not an innovation nor a freak of 
his own, nor a happy stroke, but it is con- 
formity to a well-established rut. Mrs. 
Margery, or some other bold Sebastian Ca- 
bot of a housekeeper, might veer away from 
the old courses, and abolish carpets, for in- 
stance, upon the score of health. And by- 
and-by, when it was “the thing” not to have 
carpets—that is, when the rut was estab- 
lished—Mr. Lard’s parlors would run in it 
without a jar. 

It is so with his dress and with that of all 
his family. It is always unexceptionably ~ 
proper. There is nothing peculiarly taste- 
ful or attractive in it, but if you remark gai- 
ters over his shoes, or a scarf instead of:a 
cravat about his throat, or the shape of his 
collar, or the material and cut of his coat 
and trowsers, it is evidence that the most 
respectable gentlemen of his age and, posi- 
tion wear precisely such things. Of course 
he goes to Saint Rainbow’s on Sundays: 
and he would go to every church meeting 
there during the week, except that such go- 
ing is not a rut, like the Sunday attendance. 
In Constantinople Mr. Lard would be the 
most exemplary Mahommedan, and in Thibet 
he would prostrate himself before the Grand 
Lama with great punctuality, because those 
are the religious ruts in those countries. 

In politics it isthe same. Mr. Lard is the 
gentleman who said some years ago at a din- 
ner-table to a guest who remarked that he 
should support the candidate of the Pacific 
party, “Indeed! well, that is very interest- 
ing; you are the first gentleman of whom I 
have heard who proposes to vote in that 
way.” The Atlantic party had worn a deep 
rut, in which most of his friends slipped 
along, and Mr. Lard, of course, ran in it, and 
thought it a very interesting but of course 
inexplicable fact that any body should run 
out of it. His opinions upon all subjects, 
indeed, are the regular, respectable opinions. 
‘“‘ What is the use,” asks Mr. Lard, as he site 
sipping wine after dinner—“ what is the 
use of making trouble? What is gained by 
running against public opinion? Have we 
not high authority for remarking that it is 
hard to kick against the pricks? I repeat, 
what is gained by it? You can not accom- 
plish any thing against public opinion. Why 
not wait, then, until it changes ?” 

Mr. Lard then drinks a little, and is de- 


lightfully conscious that there is no friction 


in the just observations which he has sub- 
mitted. But if Wasp, that cynical listener, 
chances to be at table, he has been known 
to say, when Mr. Lard has spoken in this 
strain, “Exactly. Columbus and Galileo 
were of the same opinion.” Mr. Lard is 
gratified by the support of eminent names, 
and he beams even more blandly when Mr. 
Wasp thus indirectly says to the company, 
“You see, gentlemen, Columbus, Galileo, and 
Lard are of the same opinion.” Mr. Lard 
smiled at the folly of the Mont Cenis Tunnel 
until it was finished; then, being in Europe, 
he joined the party that passed through it, 
and with the other orators paid some fine 
compliments to those who had done the 
work. Long ago when Dr. Lardner dem- 
onstrated that steamers could not cross the 
ocean, and that the passengers in a railway 
car passing through a tunnel would certain- 
ly be suffocated, Mr. Lard said, “Certainly.” 
But the rut has changed, and now he says, 
‘“Poor Lardner! he was not a very wise 
man.” If Buddhism should supplant Chris- 
tianity, and the rector of Saint Rainbow’s 
should be replaced by a bonze, Mr. Lard 
would slide gently into the rut, and would 
willingly appear among a proper list of offi- 
cers of the society to propagate Nirvana 
among the heathén Christians. 

Thus without jolt or jar, and with perfect 
equanimity, Mr. Lard runs in the ruts, and 
gently wonders that any body should run 


out of them. Once Mr. Wasp asked him at 


dinner, “ Mr. Lard, how are new roads ever to 
be made?” Mr. Lard was prompt in reply- 
ing, “By obtaining sufficient subscriptions 
from responsible persons.” Wasp was a little 
foiled. But he rallied, and said, “ If nobody 
will ever break out of the ruts, we must all 
inevitably proceed upon the same road for- 
ever. Mr. Lard, it is those who refuse to 
ran in the ruts who make the jourfiey of life © 
worth taking.” And he instantly named a 
dozen persons whom he called great human 
benefactors; and they were so merely be- 
cause they did what Mr. Lard thinks is the 
proof of the utmost folly—they broke from 
the rute, and made a new road “cross coun- 
”? 

Yet I said that there were two sides to 
the rut question. If a man should have the 
axles of his carriage so gauged that they 
would not fit the ruts in a road that passes 
his door, he would be what Mr. Lard called 
Dr. Lardner. He would be always jolting 
and thumping, and nothing gained. The 
wisdom is to know when to leave the ruts, 
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and to understand that running in them is 
ho viriue. 

Mr. Lard, had he lived in Spain with Tor- 
quomada, would have run in the ruts of the 
Inquisition. In India he would calmly con- 
template Mrs. Lard as a probable victim of 
the suttee. In Japan he would order a 
huge grist of prayers to be ground in the 
praying mills of the wandering priests of 
Gautama. He is the obstruction upon the 
journey, because he thinks that means are 
ends, and that we run in ruts for the sake 
of running in them, and not that we may 
arrive somewhere. Oh! Gregory, what a 
topic is here! What a touch of tragedy 
upon our journey to see the bright hopes, 
the earnest aims, the pure inspiration of 
youth, settling down into the dull ruts 
of passive commonplave! What perpetual 
freshness, what beauty, what endless charm, 
did not life promise to Vecchio, for instance, 
if he had only kept his faith! But he fell 
into the ruts of money-making, of political 
ambition, of fashionable supremacy, and his 
career, instead of Apollo’s chariot circling 
the bright heaven, has bevome a baggage 
wagon chained by the inflexible ruts of 
faithlesaness in which it moves. If you 
choose to call regularity and conscience in 
your daily work ruts, very well; then they 
are ruts upon the heavenly highway which 
is forever ascending. But from all earthly 
ruts, although they be very easy to run in— 
that nipper in the morning, Gregory; that 
sport with a girl’s faith, my boy; that scorn 
of noble motives; that love of success meas- 
ured by dollars—from these ruts, and all 
such, break away, break away! 

I had been for some time silent by the 
side of Mrs. Margery, pondering these things, 
and involuntarily I spoke those last words 
aloud, and with such energy that the ponies 
took me literally, and away through the 
scarlet splendor we flew straight to Mrs. 
Honeysuckle’s hospitable door. 

. Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


LOUIS QUINZE COSTUME. 


HE Louis Quinze costume illustrated in the 

present number, and of which a cut paper 
pattern is published, is one of the most stylish 
designs for rich silk dresses that may be used 
both for dinner and carriage toilettes. ‘The name 
of this suit is derived from its imitation of the 
long vest and large pockets worn in the reign 
of Louis XV. ; and as its character depends on 
these features, they must not be omitted. These 
dresses are often of silk and velvet combined, 
having the upper skirt, basque, and pockets of 
velvet, while the sleeves, vest, and lower skirt are 
of silk; or else cashinere is used in the place of 
velvet, with silk of the same shade. A border of 
silver-fox fur or of black marten is often used as 
a trimming. Some of the most elegant black 
costuines are of this design, partly faille and purt- 
ly velvet, arrunged in the manner just described. 
Colored silk suits are sometimes trimmed with 
a velvet pleating or bias frill, edged with lace, 
fringe, or perhaps only a ruffle of silk on the 
velvet. Suits made entirely of silk are trimmed 
with silk of adarker shade. Louis Quinze dress- 
es of blue-gray silk and velvet of plum-color, ol- 
ive, London smoke, and very dark garnet are 
imported by the modistes, and sold for $300 or 
$100. There is usually a bonnet to match, made 
of the velvet and fuille. A Valeuciennes lace 
frill with a long jabot, and fully rated under- 
sleeves, complete the costume. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTES. 


One of the most comfurtable, graceful, and 
useful garments now in fashion is a double-breast- 
ed redingote of Indies’ cloth, cashmere, or cam- 
el’s-hair, It is warm, stylish, and convenient 
either as an independent wrap to wear with vari- 
ous skirts, or else as part of a suit fur shopping, 
traveling, and general ure. Most ladies just re- 
turned from abrvad supplied themselves in Paris 
with a redingote of navy blue or dark myrtle 
green cloth. These fre made in the simple fash- 
ion illustrated in another column (and of which 
@ cut paper pattern is published), and are plain- 
ly trimmed with fringe, braid, bias silk, and large 
buttons. ‘The skirt with which they are worn 
may be of cloth to match, or of cashmere with 
deep kilting; if a richer toilette is desired, a 
faille skirt, or one of silk - faced velveteen, is 
used. ‘There is a fancy here for redingotes of 
rough camel's-huir, either gray or brown, thickly 
wrought with wool embroidery. The dress skirt 
is then silk or velvet, and may be either black, 
brown, or gray. For a full suit of cashmere 
there can be no better model than this pattern. 
The revers, cuffs, and belt with sash should be 
thick gros grain of the same shade as the cash- 
mere, lined with stiff foundation net. A plain 
dress waist is needed underneath the redingote. 


SAILOR BLOUSES. 


Instead of breakfast sacques for ladies, the fur- 
nishing houses are offering sailor blouses of navy 
blue cloth, not belted, but gathered by a rubber 
band in the hem in the way children’s blouses 
are made. They have large sailor collars of 
white, pale blue, or scarlet cashmere, and cust 
from $7 to $9. 


THE SCARF UPPER SKIRT. 


For modernizing black silk dresses of last year 
we commend the new scarf over-skirt, as it is 
stylish, easily made, and does not cut up the ma- 
terial, It is simply four yards of silk trimmed 








all around with narrow lace and jet passemen- 
tere. ‘Lake the middle of the scarf and fasten 
it at the top by a huok and loop to the middle 
of the dress skirt just below the belt; theu pass 
it around the sides, leaving the front to form a 
wrinkled apron, and tie up the back in long loops 
and sushes. A band of black velvet, a facing, 
or a simple hem sometiines serves fur trimming. 


CAMISOLES, TULLE BODICES, ETC. 


Among French lingerie are dainty camisoles 
of India muslin, with many rows of Valenciennes 
insertion down the font, and a jabot of shells of 
lace down their entire length. ‘These ure lined 
throughout with rose or blue silk. ‘lulle bodices 
made of alternate putts of tinest tulle with bands 
of Valeucienues insertion have bows of fuille rib- 
bon and sashes to match. ‘hese are worn at 
dinner-parties with skirts of black or colored 
silk and a sleeveless basque of black velvet, 
made with heart-shaped neck, and trimmed with 
thread lace and transparent insertions. Braces 
or bretelles of black velvet ribbon, with sashes 
of colored China crape trimmed with point du- 
chesse lace, are among the smull and dressy ex- 
travagances. 


GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING. 
BUSINESS SUITS. 


The novelty for business suits is their short, 
jaunty, double-breasted coat, generally called the 
pea-jacket. The suit is made of dark mixtures, 
with almost invisible plaids formed of threads of 
white. ‘The entire suit, coat, vest, and panta- 
loons, is made from the same piece of cloth, and 
costs from $75 to $85. The overcoat for such 
suits is a long sacque of rough cloth, such as 
Elysian and fur beavers. 


SEMI-DRESS SUITS. 


Semi-dress suits for church, visiting, etc., are 
made of black or blue cloth with raised curled 
perpendicular lines, or indented checks, or the 
basket-woven goods, instead of the diagonalg so 
long worn. The whole suit made of this fabric 
costs $85. ‘The coat is the double-breasted 
Prince Albert, with longer skirts than those of 
last season; the vest is single-breasted, with 
notched collar, and buttoned high to wear with a 
scarf; both coat and vest are bound; the panta- 
loons are of mediam width, shaped to the limbs. 
Sometimes the single-breasted cut-away New- 
market coat is preferred for this suit. By way of 
variety, an extra pair of pantaloons is provided to 
wear with this coat and vest. ‘These are made 
of thick rough-sarfaced Scotch mixtures in 
shaded gray stripes, or else grayish-black groands 
with white lines, or a faint suggestion of warmer 
color. Price $20. 


DRIVING COATS. 
There is an effort to introduce for carriage 


wear the English driving coat of light drab or 


crenm-colored beaver. It is long and double- 
breasted, with collar of the same, and two rows 
of buttons down the front. 


FULL-DRESS SUITS. 
There is no change in full-dress suits. They 


remain of solemn black, with swallow-tailed coat, 


low-rolled collar, and pantaloons all made from 
the saine roll of broadcloth. . 

The English overcoat for opera and other full- 
dress occasions is the double-breasted surtout. 
Instead of this tight-fitting garment, the prefer- 
ence here is fur a loose, easy sack overcoat of 
light gray or creamy brown cloth. 


WINTER HATS, FURS, ETC. 


Dressy silk hats for gentlemen are taller than 
usual, ‘Their c:owns are six and a half inches 
high, and of moderate ball shape; the brims are 
two inches wide, with open D'Ursay curve, and 
not much roll. Price ¥9. 

Undress hats for business are of stiff felt, with 
stiff crowns about five inches deep, and almost 
square; the brim is two inches wide, and shaped 
like those just described tor silk hats: price $6. 
New soft felt hats have slightly tapering high 
crowns, with curved brim heavily rolled on the 
sides. The best quality cost $6. Black felt 
hats are most worn. A few of dark brown and 
London-smoke color are seen. 

Seal-skin aud otter caps, collars, and gloves 
are the fashionable furs for gentlemen. ‘The fa- 
vorite fur cap is a seal-skin Canadian turban, or, 
as hatters say, a band turban. ‘This has a high 
soft crown, with @ wide stiff band or brim turned 
up all around close against the crown. ‘They 
cost from $10 to $25. Seal trimming for over- 
coats will be much worn this winter. This is a 
boider or facing for the whole coat, with cuffs 
and collar, of seal. Entire overcoats and short 
double-breasted jackets of seal-skin are also 
shown fur midwinter. 


LINGERIE. 


There is no change in the fashion of shirt 
fronts. Doubled linen bosoms, with three cords 
stitched a quarter of an inch from the edge and 
just outside the eyelet-holes, remain popular for 
general use. A slight vine of very fine needle- 
work is added for dress occasions, or else a me- 
dallion of embroidery is wrought around the 
studs. ‘These bosoms are usually interlined, 
making them ‘‘ three-ply,” that they may retain 
the starch better, and are sloped half an inch 
narrower at the bottom than the top, to prevent 
breaking in the middle. Such bosoms wear far 
better than those made with pleats. For con- 
servative gentlemen who have always worn pleats, 
and will always wear them, no matter what is 
the fashion, bosoms are made with one wide pleat 
on each side of a box-pleat in the middle, or else 
two narrower pleats are on each side, making 
four in all. The French yoke shirt, like thar 
given in our cut paper patterns, is the favorite 
shape. Wamsnutta or New York Mills muslin, 
with Richardson's or Peake’s linen for the fronts, 
is the material for shirts, ‘The Bazar has said 
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these things before, but repeats them on account 
of recent inquiries of correspondents. 

Very high standing collars are worn in the 
English shape—made all in one piece. Cutts 
are very large and deep, and are sometimes turn- 
ed over at the corners, or cut away, to match the 
collars. 

SCARFS, NECK-TIES, ETO. 


The newest made-up scarf is the Count Sclopis. 
This has a large square fold at the top, with two 
wide flut ends. Price $2 50. ‘This is in favor 
with demure elde:ly folk, while voung gentle- 
men prefer the ‘* classic” scarf, with its very nar- 
row sailor knot and ends. Repped fabrics are 
most in vogue for such scarfs, and they are 
shown in all the quaint dark colors now worn by 
ladies; but these are unbecoming to many, and 
luok outré upou most men; and the safest plan is 
to confine a gentleman's purchases to black or 
blue scarfs fur general wear, with white and lav- 
ender for dressy occasions. Windsor ties of 
bias twilled silk or satin are shown in the En- 
glish style, with dashes of white, or else Japanese 
figures on a colored ground. For midwinter 
duys are cashmere mufflers, squares of blue or 
scarlet fine wool, with silk edges, for $2. Silken 
mufflers are $3 50 or 4. Long shawls for trav- 
elers are invisible plaids of gray, white, and black : 
price $12. . ‘The strap to hold them is $1 25. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
ladies’ garments, to Mesdames Switzer; and 
BernuéIM ; for furs, to C. G. GUNTHER’s Sons; 
and for gentlemen’s fashions, to Messrs. W. R. 
oe D. D. Youmans; and Union ADAMS 
& Co. — 





PERSONAL. 


GEORGE WaTERsS was aided a few years ago by 
WiLLiam H. SEWARD and THEODORE M. Pome- 
roy, of Auburn, with means to go through Ho- 
bart College. He went to California, made and 
lost two fortunes, and finally located a mine in 
Nevada. When it was deeded to him he con- 
veyed one hundred feet each to his former bene- 
factors. Recently Waters sold his part of the 
mine for $400,000, while $40,000 has been placed 
to the credit of Messrs. SEWARD and PoMEROY. 

—The late James R. SPAULDING, prior to the 
war, became ardently attached to Miss AvGusTa 
Evans, of Mobile, the author of Beulah, and 
offered her his hand. Differences of opinion as 
to that war, we have been told, caused a break- 
ing of the engagement. Afterward Mr. Spaci- 
DING married a lady of this State, who soon be- 
ad insane, and survives him in that condi- 

on. 

—Mlle. BaRDOU, a dress-maker, who recent! 
tried to drown herself in the Scine, exclaim 
‘*We have no liberties!» When she was pulled 
out, instead of thanking her preservers, she 
cried ouf, ‘‘ They don’t even allow us to drown 
ourselves.”” ‘‘On ne peut donc plus se noyer.”’ 

—The smoothness of Mr. Epmunp Yatss’s 
Jiction, aud the harmony as well as grammat- 
ical accuracy of his sentences, are explained by 
the fact that he invariably dictates to a stenog- 
rapber and talks off his stories. All great noy- 
elists have talked better even than they have 
composed. Mr. Yates began novel- writing 
quite by accident. Being editor of a London 
migazine, there had been un announcement of a 
forth-coming serial by a popular romancist, who, 
from iliness, failed to be in time with copy. Mr. 
Y. vainly importuned his colluborateurs to fill 
the gup, and in sheer despair began Broken to 
Harnexa, which is one of his best works, because 
probably conceived and written under more 
ambitious spur than were his other works. 

—JUAREZ, late President of Mexico, left three 
documents of intcrest. The first is Advice to 
my Sons. It contains a complete autobiogra- 
phy, and is filed with interesting details. The 
second contains u minute account of all moneys 
received by him from the time of his election to 
the Presidency to the period of his death. The 
third ie a kind of alphabetical table of the names 
of persons with whom he hud become acquaint- 
ed during his political carecr, and his opinion 
of them. 

—Gentlemen recently arrived from abroad say 
that Senator SUMNER, so far frum being bene- 
fited by his trip, is in poorer condition than 
when he left. A caucus of French doctors was 
to be held in reference to him, but the Senator 
may ‘‘ bolt’? the caucus progrummie, as he fre- 
quently has done in Washington. 

—The lute Chief Justice Taney, Iike the late 
Mr. SEWARD, and Mr. WeeD and Mr. Froupe 
and many other men of mark, was an inveterate 
smoker. While on his sick-bed he found bis 

reatest relicf from pain in smoking—almost 
fied with a cigar in bis moutb. Mr. WEED, alt- 
er half a century of assiduous enjoyment, has 
given up burning. 

—ALPHONSE KarRR loves to have about him 
things that are cheerful. So it comes thatin his 
library is preserved the skull of an old sweet- 
heart, and the skull of a servant-girl who was 
always robbing him. 

—Miss OLIve RisLeY SEwarp, the adopted 
daughter of the late Governor SEwarRD, was the 


“{ntimate companion of Miss Fannigz SEWARD, 


Governor 8.’8 daughter. Miss Fannie never 
recovered from the shock of that fearful night 
when PaYNg attempted to assassinate her futher. 
From that moment she steadily declined. In 
adopting Miss RisLey as his danghter, Governor 
8. paid a beautiful tribute to Fannig, which has 

roved to have been well deserved. It was the 

abit of Governor 8. and Miss OLrve, after their 
return from their trip around the world, to dis- 
cuss at the breakfast-table each day thelr plans 
for the day’s work, and then to separate, Mr. 
SewaRD going to his and Miss 8. to her study. 
At acertain hour they met, compared their work, 
and talked it over. 

—At the commemoration services of the twen- 
ty-fifth aoniversary of the Rev. Henry Warp 
Beecuen's connection with Plymouth Church 
the Rev. Dr. Storrs spoke with great fervor of 
the long years of friendship between Mr. BEEcH- 
ER and himself. When other men had only 
spoken to upbraid, he had never raised his voice 
except in admiration or defense. In concludin 
his address he turned to Mr. BEECHER and tend- 
ered him the right hand of fellowship, as a 
quarter of a century ago he gave it to the man 
who came to Brooklyn without money, friends, 
or influence, with nothing to assist him but bis 
surpassing genius. He spoke of the days gonc 
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by in a manner ti at left few. dry eyes among the 
audience. Mr. BEECHER altempted to reply, but 
burst into tears, and was coupelied to sit down 
witbout speaking. 

—A Boston mun, who was present at the re- 
ception of Mr. FRouDE by the Lotus Club, con- 
trusts bis po appearunce with that of Mr. 
EDMOND YATES, and says the difference between 
them is as great us the chasm that separates 
Chappaqua from the White House. While the 

unch and cognate inspirers were circulating 
reely among the guests, Mr. FROUDE was no- 
ticed as drinking nothing stronger thun water, 
which, as a general thing, is not the striking 
characteristic of the literary Briton. 

—The Queen has assured the Duke of Suther- 
land that the happiest period of her life since 
the death of Prince ALBERT was the days re- 
cour spent at Dunrobin Castle. 

—The weulth of DANIEL Diew is estimated at 
$40,000,000. On one occasion, not many years 
back, he was known to place in the hands of a 
friend for safe-keeping overnight a sachel con- 
taining $6,000,000 in greenbacks. 

—Henry N. Smits, who fifteen years ago 
came to New York not worth a baubee, but now 
one of the wealthiest and boldest operators in 
stock, is reported to have cleared over $5,000,000 
during the last twelve months, while Jay GouLp, 
his brother-in-gold, has added $2,000,000 to his 
little mound of securities. 

—Colonel JEROME BONAPARTE and wife will 
make New York, instead of Baltimore, their 
residence during the coming winter. Our mu- 
ge ee will not drive him from the bailiwick 
as the touchy Frenchmen drove his kinsman, 
Plon-Plon, from his France. 

— HENRY W. Saag, Esq., of poorly who has 
already given $200,000 to the Cornell niversity, 
has supplemented it with a donation of $80, 
for a university chapel. He is one of those 
‘*hard-hearted Wall Street men."’ 

—Some of the most accomplished linguists in 
Europe are sons of kings and emperors. The 
Crown Prince Ropoups, of Austria, speaks six 
languages, and understands three more. The 
eldest son of the Crown Prince of Prussia, Frep- 
ERICK WILLIaM, who some day hopes to be Em- 
perce of Germany, fluently s German, Po- 
ish, Danieh, French, and English. Crown Prince 
HoMBEktT, of Italy, boasts of being familiar with 
all the numerous dialects spoken in Italy. The 
Crown Prince FREDERICK, of Denmark, speaks 
Danish, Swedish, German, French, and Russian ; 
and the eldest son of the Emperor ALEXANDER 
II., of Russia, can converse with you in Russian, 
Polish, German, French, Danish, and English. 

~The Countess BgaUCHAMP appears as an 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy. Asa sculp- 
tress she has decided talent, and her figure of 
her youngest child is said to be excellent both 
as a likeness and work of art. 

—The following fresh photograph of Count 
Vow MOLTKs is from the Paris Constituttonnel : 
‘‘He is a man of fair beight, thin, and who, in 
spite of his seventy-three years, holds himself 
erect. His appearance is imposing. On seeing 
him one recognizes a man accustomed to com- 
mand, and whose orders admit of no reply. He 
alighted at Colmar at the Hétel des Deux Cerfs 
and he had hardly arrived when he went out 
walking quite alone in the town, showing a pref- 
erence for the most tortuous atreets, and always 
finding his way easily without ar iné for infor- 

y 








mation. He worke nearly constantly alone in 
his apartments. As iste as eleven at night one 
may see one of the windows of his apartment 
lighted oe Before a table sits an old man wear- 
fug a little black cap, tracing lines upon ma 
with pencils, which he often changes, no doubt 
on account of their color. Field-Marshal Von 
MOLTKE works thus every.evening. He rises 
at six a.m. and labors till one o'clock, when he 
dines in one of the public rooms of the hotel. 
After dinner, which is rapidly dispatched, the 
marshal aoe out walking; he returns at four, 
works till seven, and then goes out unattended 
till balf past cight. He is often to be seen walk- 
ing along the river-side in a most deserted spot, 
with his hands behind his back, in the attitude 
of-a man who is meditating.” 
—Scnator PaTTERSON, of New Hampshire 
ace the presidency of the Ohio Agri 
tural and Mechanical College, and will enter 
upon Its duties at the close of his Senatorial 


term. 

—Abbé Baver, another French priest, has 
Hyacinthed with a widow who has two chil- 
dren. Great scandal thereat in France. Rev. 
BaveER is a converted Austrian Jew, and was one 
of two students of Vienna who came in the name 
of their comrades of that city in 1848 to present 
a flag of honor to the youth of the Paris schools. 
He is a rather smart chap, bat they think he was 
what Dundreary calls ‘‘a lu-lu-natic, you know, 
to go and ge-et ma-married.”’ 

—The accession of Sir ROUNDELL PALMER to 
the English cabinet brings to it eight Oxford 
first-class meo—Mr. GLapstong, Mr. Lowe, Mr. 
CARDWELL, the Earl of Kimberly, Viscount Hat- 
1rFax, Mr. CHICHESTER ForTEscuk, Mr. Go- 
SCHEN, and the new Lord Chancellor. 

—Dr. Gray, the Bishop of Cape Town, and 
Metropolitan of South Africa, Just deceased, had 
served his quarter of a century in that far-off 
diocese. He will be remembered by Episcopa- 
lians saya for the vigorous and prominent 

rt he took in the proceedings against Bishop 

OLENSO. 

—Dcumas was asked one day at dinner how 
much time he would require to write a novel of 


has 
cul- 


‘400 pages. He replied, ‘‘Seventy-two hours.” 


A wager was offered that at the end of seventy- 

two hours he would not have completed a novel. 

Dcmas called for pen and paper, were 

numbered for him, and he be at the dinner- 

table. Before the time had expired he had com- 

pleted one of the best of his stories, Zhe Chevalier 
aison Rouge. 

—An American, Mr. G. H. Boors, being about 
to return home after a long residence in Brad- 
ford, England, has expressed his intention to 
present to that city a full-length statue of Ric#- 
ARD CoOBNEN, to cost about He has also 
given $5000 to various local charities. 

—Rosa Bonnecvr—to her credit be it’ men- 
tlioned—is said to have expressed quite recently 
a desire to visit the United States. Would like 
to do it a.D. 1873, 

—The Rev. Moncure D. Conway, one of our 
frequent contributors, was charmed lately with 
the preaching he heard in the village pulpits of 
France. He urges American siuucaw of theol- 
ogy to ‘‘ devote half their time abroad in listen- 
ing to the French Catholic preachers, and studg- 
ing the most effective pulpit style in the worl 











Fig. 2.—S1LkK, CHENILLE, AND Corp 
TasseEL FRINGE FOR WRAPPINGS, 
DRESSES, ETC. 


Crochet, Cord, and Bead 
Passementerie Trim- 
mings, Figs. 1-9. 


THESE passementerie trim- 
mings, which are designed for 
wrappings, dresses, etc., are 
partly crocheted with coarse 
black saddler’s silk* and black 
cut beads, and partly made of 
coarse and fine black silk round 
cord and beads. 

Fig. 1.— Crocuet, Corp, 
AND Brap Borper.: To make 
this border crochet the five 
leaves of each figure and the 
round dot each separately in 


the usual manner, all in sl. (slip stitch) and ch. (chain stitch), always from 
The crocheting is done very loose, and the wrong side of the 
Begin with the middle leaf, and first 
erochet the point as follows: Work a foundation of 4 ch., passing over the 
lnst of these, work on the foundation one round of sl. ; in the middle and at 
the end of the round work 2 sl. separated by 1 ch. on 1 st. (stitch), 
round.—Like the first round; at the end of this round crochet 9 ch. ; t. (turn 
the work), pass over the last ch., and, going back on the remaining 8 ch., 


left to right. 
work counts as right side of the figure. 
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Fig. 7.—SovuTacHE, Corp, AND BEAD 
_ BorDER FOR WRAPPINGS, DRESSES, ETC. 


as shown by the illustration. 
the thread there. 





Fig. 4.—Crocnet Button ror 
WrappinGs, DRESSES, ETC. 
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work 8 sl. (this forms the 
middle rib of the leaf), 2 sl. 
on the next 2 st. of the sec- 
ond round, then 3 ch.; in 
working the third 
ch. fasten on one 
bead (these 3 ch. 
form the first point 
of the leaf), t., pass 
over the last ch., on 
the next 2 ch., all 
around the rib and 
on the following 2 st. 
of the leaflet work 1 
round of sl. ; in the 
middle of this round 
work 2 sl. separated 
by 1 ch.; at the end of the round work 3 ch., and 
in working the third ch. fasten on one bead; t. 
Now crochet five rounds more like the last round, 
but at the end of each round leave 5 st. of the pre- 
ceding round unnoticed, so that points are formed 


After the fifth round work sl. to the middle of the leaf, and fasten 
For each of the remaining four leaves of a figure make a foundation of 13 ch., 


elose these in a ring with J sl., and crochet on this six rounds of sl.; at the end and in the middle 
of each round widen several stitches, working at the relative point for the two leaves which are 
pointed most 2 sl. separated by 3 ch., and for the two upper leaves which are less pointed 2 sl. sep- 
arated by 1 ch. on 1 st. of the preceding round. For the round dot make a foundation of 4 ch., 


close these in a ring with 1 sl., and cro- 
chet on the ring five rounds of sl., in do- 
ing which widen several st., and in the 
last round fasten on several beads. Fast- 
en the leaves together and on the dot as 





Vig. 1.—INsERTION.—Watre Es- 
HROIDERY ON NETTED FounpDaATION. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocnet, Corp, AND BEAD 
BORDER FOR WRAPPINGS, 
DRESSES, ETC. 


Fig. 6.—Corp aXp SouTacne BorvEerR 
FOR WRAPPINGS, DRESSES, ETC. 





Fig. 9.—Corp axnp Breap BorDER FOR 
WrarrinGs, DRESSES, ETC. 
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the grelot. 


of the button Fig. 4 is worked 
in point Russe. 

Figs. 6-9.—Borpers or 
CoarRsE AND Fine Brack 
Corp, SovutTacuHe, 
AND Beaps. The 
manner of working 
the borders Figs. 
6-8 is plainly shown 
by the illustrations. 
For the border Fig. 
9 form short close 
loops of the cord, 
arrange these loops 
in rosettes of four 
coils each, and fast- 
en a large bead in 
the middle of each rosette. The rosettes are fast- 
ened on gimp as shown by the illustration. 


' Square for Bed or Cradle Coverlets. - 
Tus square is knitted, according to the purpose 









Fig. 5.—Crocuetr Burron ror 
WRAPPINGS, DRESSES, ETC. 
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hig. 3.—Corp GRELOT FRINGE Fuk 
WkaPrincs, DRESSES, ETC. 






shown by the illustration, and 
join the finished figures with the 
under edge of the border, which 
is made of coarse and fine cord 
and beads as shown by the illus- 
tration. 

Fig. 2.—Siik, CHENILLE, AND 
Corp TAssEL Frince. The tas- 
sels of this fringe are made of 
black or colored fine silk, che- 
nille, and cord, and are fastened 
to black or colored silk gimp. 

Fig. 3.—Corp GRELOT 
Fringe. Each grelot consists 
of an oblong covered wooden 


mould, which is surrounded with short loops of medium-sized cord ; the grelots 
are fastened each in the middle of a rosette of coarse cord by means of a cord 
end, the lower half of which is wound with fine cord, and forms the head of 
The rosettes are fustened on a row of gimp at regular intervals. 
Figs. 4 and 5.—Crocuet Butrons. 
and trimmed with crochet-work ; work the latter similarly to the leaves of the 
border shown by Fig. 1, observing the illustration. The raised circles consist 
of brass rings which are closely covered in crochet-work. The star in the centre 


These buttons are covered with silk 
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Fig. 8.—Corp Borper ror WRAPPINGS, 
DRESSES, ETC. 


for which it is designed, with coarse or fine knitting cotton, or else with fine twisted crochet 
cotton and steel needles of corresponding size. It is worked throughout always going for- 
ward. To work the square make a foundation of 8 st. (stitch), close these in a ring, and work one 


round all plain. 


1st pattern round.— * T. t. o. (thread thrown over), 1 k. (one stitch knit plain) ; 


repeat from >, always going forward. This repetition from * will not be referred to again in the 


course of the work, as a matter of course. 
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KNITTED SQUARE FOR BED OR CRADLE COVERLBLIS. 


2d round.—aAll knit plain. 


3d round.— * ‘I. t. o., 
1k. 4th round.—-x 1 p. (one stitch 
purled), 5 k., l p., 1 k. 5th round.— 
* T.t0,38k,tt=0o,1k.,t. t.0.,3 
k., t. t. o., k. 1 crossed. 6th round.— 
* 2p.,7k,2p., 1k. 7th round.— 





Fig. 2.—InseErTION.—WHITE Em- 
BROIDERY ON NETTED FouNDATION. 
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Fig. 1.—M1enarpise, TATTED, AND 
Crocuxt INsERTION. 


t.0., 1k., t. ¢. 
5 
l 


ie 


7 


13 k., L st. n., 
o., k.1 crossed. 
Like this round 
work every fol- 
lowing round 
denoted by an. 
odd number up 
to and inclu- 
sive of the 31st 
round; we shall 
not describe 
these rounds 
again. 18th 
round.— * 8 p., 
1 st. n., 11 k., 
1 st. n., 8 p., 1 
k. 20th round. 
—x* 9 p., 1 st. 
n., 9 k., 1 st.. 
a., 9 p., 1k. 
22d round.— 
* 10 p., 1 st. 
n., 7 k., 1 st. 
n., 10 p., 1 k. 
24th round.— 
* 11 p., 1 st. 
n., 5 k., 1 st. 
n., Ll p., 1k. 
26th round.— 
* 12 p., 1 st. 
n., 3 k.,1 st. 
n., 12 p., 1k. 
28th round.— 
* 13 p., 1 st. 
n., 1 k., 1 st. 
n., 13 p., 1k. 
80th round.— 
* 14 p., 2 st. 
n, (to do this 
slip the next 
at., knit off the 
following 2 st. 
together, and 
draw the slip- 
ped st. over the 
Jatter), 14 p., lL 
k. 82dround. 
—All knit 
plain. From 
here all rounds 
-denoted by 
even numbers 
ap to and in- 
clusive of the 
48th round are 
-knit plain. 83d 
-round.— *« 15 
-times alternate- 
ly t. t. o., 1 st. 
ne; then t. t 
o., 1k., t. t. 0, 
k. 1 crossed. 
goth round,— 





Bt. & Ge 
5k, 6p., 1k. 
k., t. t. o., 13 k., t. t. o., k.-1 crossed. 
1 st. n. (narrowed ; to do this, always slip the next st., knit 
the following st., and draw the slipped st. over the latter), 
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BORDER FoR Covers, CorTains, ETC. 
VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. 


* T.t.o.,5k., 
t. t.0., 1 k., tt. 
o., 5 k., t. t. o., 
k. l crossed. 8th 
= round.— > 3 p., 
> we ume, 9k.,3 p., 1k. 
on fe bi 9th round, — x 
"ola Oc T. ¢. o., 7 k., t. 
t. 0.,1k.,t. t.0., 
7 k., t. t. o., k. 
1 crossed. 10th 
round.—* 4 p., 
11k.,4p., 1k. 
11th round.— * 
T. t.0., 9 k., ¢t. 

12th round.— 
13th round.— > ‘T. t. 0., 11 k., t. ¢. 
, IL k., t. t.0., k. 1 crossed. 14th round.— x 
15th round.— * T. t. 0., 13 k., t. t. 0.5. 
16th round.— x 7 
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o.;, 9 k., t. t: o., k. 1 crossed. 


7p., 1k. 17th round.—* T, t. 0., 29k., t. t. 
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Fig. 2.—VioLet CasHMRRE 


1 to 38 YEARS OLD. WRAPPER. Satin Stitcn EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 3.—Gray CasuMERE Suit WITH 


* T. t.0., 1 st. 
n., five times al- 
ternately t. t. o., 
4 k., 1 st. n.; 
then t. t.0.,1k., 
t. t. o., k. 1 cross- 
ed. 37th round. 
—x T. to,1 
st. n., five times 
alternately t. t. 


o., 1 k., t. t. 0., . 


1 st. n., 1 k., 1 
st. n.; then t. t. 


-o., 1k, t. t.o., 


1 st. n., t. t. O, 
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Fig. 2.—Crocuet INSERTION. 


| k. 1 crossed. 39th round.— * T. t. 0., 1 st. n., five times alter- 


nately t. t.0., 3 k., t. t. 0., 2 st. n.; thent. t.0.,3k., t. t.0., 1 
st. n., t. t. o., k. 1 crossed. 41st round.—x T. t. o., 2 k., five 
times alternately t. t. 0., 1 st. n., 1k., l et. n.,t.t.0., 1 k.; then 
t. t. 0., Lst.n., 1k., lst. n.,t. t.0.,2k., tt. 0., k. 1 crossed. 
48d round.— x T. t. 0., 4 k., t. t. o., 2 et. n., five times alter- 
nately t. t.0., 3 k., t. t. 0., 2 st. n.; then t. to, 4k., tt. o., 
k. lerossed. 45th round.—> T. t. 0., 483k., t.t..0., k. 1 crossed. 
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47th round.— 
* 22 times al- 
ternately t. t. 
o., 1 st. 2; 
then t. t. 0., 1 
k.,t.t.0,k1 
crossed. 49th, 
50th, and 51st 
rounds. — All 
knit plain; aft- 


er the 48th 
round, howev~ 
er, tarn the 


work, and knit 
the last rounds 
on the wrong 
side of the 
work, so that 


the appear 
purled on the 
right side.— 


Then cast off 
all the stitches. 


Border in 
Venetian 
Embroidery 
for Covers, 
rtains, 

etc. 


Tuis border 
is worked on 


fine linen, ba- 


tiste, nansook, 
or Swiss mus- 
lin with thread 
or embroidery 
cotton. ‘Trans- 
fer the design 
to the founda- 
tion material, 
baste the latter 
on a foundation 
of paper, lin- 
en, or enameled 
cloth, run the 
outlines, and 
work the but- 
ton-hole stitch 


= bars and scal- 


Fig. 4.—Scir ror GIRL FROM 


10 To 12 YEARS OLD, 


Fias. 1-4.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HOUSE DRESSES. 


er A 


lops between 
the design fig 
ures, observing 
the illustration. 
Work the picots 
of the button 
hole stitch scal- 
lops as shown 
by Fig. 4. page 
172, Harper's 
Bazar, No. 10, 
Vol. V. The 





Fo0 


knots on the button-hole stitch bars are worked 
similarly to those shown by Fig. 6, page 172, of 
the same number. Finally, edge the design 
fignres with close button-hole stitches, and in- 
side of the design figures work the dots, eyelet- 
holes, and lace stitches as shown by the illustra- 
tion. After finishing the border cut away the 
material between the design figures. 


Mignardise, Tatted, and Crochet Insertions, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See Illustrations on page 740. 


Tuxsr insertions may be used for trimming lingerie, 
pillow-cases, etc. They are worked with wleted ¢ cro- 
chet cotton, No. 80. 

Fig. 1.—Mionarpier, Tatrep, arp Crooner Insrr- 
rion. To make this insertion use two mignardise bor- 
ders of the uisite Jength. On these borders work 
the fourleavod tatted figures witb one thread (shuttle) 
as follows: One leafiet of 3 ds. (double stitch), 4 p. 
(picot) separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to the next 

ise border, 3 da, 8 p. separated each 
Close to this one leaflet of 2 ds., 8 
each by 2 da, 2 da, fasten to the third fol- 

e same border, 2 ds., 1 p. somewhat 
lo , 2 da., 8 p. ted each by 2ds.,2ds. Now 
work two more leaflets like the preceding, in doing 
which fasten to the other border as shown by the illus- 
tration. This completes one figure. The followin 

res are worked In a similar manner after a 

interval of seven-eighthe of an inch each, and are fast- 
ened Opn by means of the longer picots as shown 
by the illustration. taro edge both sides of the 
insertion with one round of single crochet and chain 
stitches as shown by the iJlustration. 

Fig. 2.—Cnooner Insxetion. To make this insertion 
firat work the rosettes, beginning each rosette from the 
middle with a foundation of 10 ch. (chain stitch), close 
these in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and crochet three 
rounds, always going forward, as follows: 1st round. 
—14 sc. (single crochet) on the ring; finally, 1 sl. on 
the first sc. 3d round.—16 ch., * 1 sl. on the next xc. 
to the right in the preceding round (in this round work 
always from left ae right), | <n heist om. T a 
repeat from *, always going forward; at the end o 
the round crochet the last and first § ch. ther with 
ec. 8d round.—1 ec. on the next ch. to the right in 
the preceding round, * 2ch., 1 picot (that ia, 8 ch. and 
1 - on the dent of eels 3 re ec. On ew 
ch. scallop; repeat from x, always going forwa 
Finally, Tat on the first sc. of this ronnd, and fasten 
the thread. In working every following rosette fasten 
to the preceding one, as shown by the illustration. 
Having worked the requisite number of such rosettes, 
edge them on both sides with three rounds of ch., ac., 
gous crochet, and picots, as shown by the Ulus- 

on. 


Embroidered Footstool. 
See ilivstration on page 749. 


Tats footstoo! is made of carved oak; it ia sixteen 
inches and a half Jong and ten incbee and seven-cighths 
broad, and is three Inches and a quarter high on one 
end und six inches and a half high on the other end, 
exclusive of the cushion. The cushion is trimmed, as 
shown by the illustration, with two atrips of dark 
brown pjash and an embroidered border; the design 
for the latter is given by Fig. 5, Supplement to Har- 
per’s Bazar, No. 36, Vol. V. 


Ladies’ and Children’s House Dresses, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on pege 749. 


Fig. 1.—Surr ror Grau rzou 1 To8 Years oup. This 
enit consista of a dress with low-necked waist of white 
piqué. The skirt of the dress is scalloped on the bot- 

m, and trimmed with a kilt-pleated ruffle of white 
batiste, which is sewed on the wrong aide of the skirt. 
The trimming for the waist consists of scalloped bias 
stripa of the material. A blouse of plain batiate, with 
th sleeves, completes the suit. of blue silk 
r n. 

Fig. 2—Viorar Casuusee Wrarree. This fora 
wrapper is of violet cashmere, trimmed with folds of 
violet gros grain two inches wide and black guipure 
lace four inches and two inches wide, and hows of 
violot gros grain ribbon. Linen collar, Swiss muslin 
and lace cravat bow, and linen under-aleevea 

Fig. 8—Gray Casumers Suit witd Satin Strroa 
Expnorpsry. This sait consists of a skirt and polo- 
naise. The original is made of gray cashmere, and is 
trimmed with satin atitch embroidery of gray worst- 
ed.. The skirt is trimmed, besides, with box-pleated 
flonnces. 

. 4—Surr ror Grau rrox 10 ro 12 Years ovp. 
This suit of blue serge consists of a double skirt and 
high vesat-basque. skirt js trimmed with kilt- 
pa flounces slightly gathered. The vest- ue 

trimmed with revers of the drees material. be 
linen collar. Gray felt round hat, trimmed with black 
velvet ribbon and flowers, 


Insertions.— White Embroidery on Netting, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 148. 


Tnxsz insertions are suitable for trimming ee 
children’s wardrobes, etc. Draw the design on Swiss 
muslin or nansook, baste the latter on a netted foun- 
dation, which is laid diagonally, work the outlines and 
veins of the design figures in straight past poles stitch, 
and cut away the Swies muslin outside of the design 
figures. Instead of netting, coarse tulle may be used 
for a foundation. When worked in application on 
cluth, these borders are also suitable for trimming 
baskets, etc. 





TO THE BITTER END. 


Br Miss BRADDON, 


Avruor or “Tue Lovers or Agnen,” “Lany Avup- 
LeY'’s Sxorer,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XXXI.—( Continued.) 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


AUGUSTA insisted on going to her friend at 
once when she heard that Lady Clevedon was 
in the garden. She was not a person whose 
toilette was ever disordered by traveling, and all 
the puffings and flouncings of her gray silk dress 
seemed as fresh as when they left the hands of 
ber milliner. So, conscious of her fitness to 
meet the gaze of society, she begged to be shown 
at once to the garden, and followed the butler 
across the great hall and along a passage leading 
to the garden door, with Hubert Harcross in her 
train. 

The oak-paneled passage was just a little dark, 
and a flood of summer sunlight streamed in at 
the opening of the door. Was it this sadden 
burst of light that dazed Mr. Harcross as he 
stood in the threshold of the house for a moment 
looking out at the garden ? 

It was the garden in which Grace and he had 
wandered all through that thoughtless summer 
afternoon. How well he remembered it! The 
arches garlanded with roses and honeysnckle, 
the passics-dowers, the stone basin of gold-fish, 
where no fish had been when he last saw it, only 








shallow stagnant water covered with duck-weed. 
Poor old neglected place! They had trimmed 
and improved every thing, of course, but not 
with an inexorable hand. The garden still 
belonged to the old world, the sweet-scented 
flowers still grew in a wild profusion; nor had 
the form of beds or grass-plots been altered. In 
the midst of his pain, which was of the sh t, 
he felt glad to see that the place was so little 


changed. 
Lady Clevedon was pouring out tea in the very 


arbor where Mr. and Mrs. James Redmayne and. 


Mr. Wort had sipped their milk punch with the 
old butler and his wife. There were a few garden 
seats scattered round the bower, and on one of 
these Weston Vallory was balancing himself, 
making himself agreeable after his kind. Sir 
Francis was absent, pleasantly engaged in show- 
ing the stables to his friend Captain Hardwood. 

‘*What a magnificent woman!” said Mr. 
M‘Gall, the gentleman who wrote for all the re- 
views, looking up from a meditative cup of tea 
as Mrs. Harcross came along the gravel-path, 
her glistening gray dress and dainty pink bonnet 
resplendent in the sunshine. ‘‘ Is that one of 
your Kentish friends, Lady Clevedon ?” 

‘“No; that is my friend Mrs. Harcross.” 

‘What! the wife of Harcross the barrister? 
I’ve met him once or twice. Oh, here he comes 
in the background, looking rather fagged. He's 
said to work as hard as any man in London.” 

Mr. Harcross performed his share of all the 
greetings; gave the ends of his fingers to Wes- 
ton, was presented to General Cheviot, and so 
on. and said all that could have been expected 
of him under the circumstances. But he looked 
wan and haggard in the sunshine, and was glad 
to drop into a chair by Georgie's tea-tray present- 
ly, after a little talk with the General. 

‘“*You look so tired, Mr. Harcross,”” Lady 
Clevedon said, compassionately, thinking that 
her husband might come to look like this some 
day, worn and weary, and with an air of prema- 
ture age: ‘‘I hope the journey was not very fa- 
tiguing.” 

‘‘No. Augnsta did not seem to feel it at all; 
but I suppose I am growing old and nervous, 
and that the vibration affects me more than it 
did a few years ago. I worked rather hard in 
the season, and since then I have been yachting 
a little; and I dare say that sort of thing. with a 
sixty-ton vacht on ones mind, is not so complete 
& rest as a professional man requires.” 

‘¢T should think not,” cricd Georgie; ‘‘ and 
you have been at the Isle of Wight, yachting. 
How I envy you your vacht !” 

** And how I envy you—” 

‘What, Mr. Harcross? What can such a 
successful man as you are findto envy in any 
one’s fate ?” 

‘*A great many things. Your youth, to be- 
gin with, and the freshness that belongs to it— 
the power to envy any body any thing. Do you 
know, I sometimes look round the world, and 
wonder whether there is any thing in it I should 
care to have if the mere act of wishing would se- 
cure it for me; and the answer is doubtful.” 

‘* That means that your life is so full already. 
You have fame, fortune. a charming wife. Is 
there any thing more vou could wish for?” 

‘“Can't you imagine something? Children. 
for instance—you remember what Wordsworth 
says about a child? But I don't wish for those. 
I dont feel myself the sort of man who ought to 
have them.” 

He aaid all this carelessly enough, yet with a 
certain earnestness beneath that outward light- 
ness. He had been drawn on to speak more 
unreservedly than his wont by something sym- 
pathetic in Georgie’s face and manner. ‘‘She 
is the kind of woman a man might trust,” he 
said to himself. ‘‘I like that firm mouth and 
rounded chin, which give such. character to the 
sparkling face. I like the tone of her voice and 
the touch of her hand.” 

Mrs. Harcross had become the centre of a cir- 
cle by this time: the elderly gray-bearded Gen- 
eral prostrating himself in the dust before her, 
stricken down by her beauty, while his wife con- 
versed apart with the eldest Miss Stalman, on the 
alarming tendencies of the English Church, un- 
disturbed by the pangs of jealousy. The stable 
clock struck seven while the party were still 
pleasantly engaged, and the ladies moved off to 
dress for the eight-o'clock dinner, leaving the 
gentlemen to contaminate the first cool zephyrs 
of evening with the odor of premature cigars 
during the quarter of an hour which they could 
safely spare from the labors of the toilette. 

The first dinner at Clevedon was a success. 
Cook and housekeeper, butler and subordinates, 
had nerved themselves for a grand struggle. 
Now or never the new establishment was to 
show what it was worth. ‘‘ Don’t talk to me 
about your Regency dinners, Mr. Moles,” the 
modern butler had said to his ancient brother, in 
the expansiveness of social intercourse. ‘*‘ What 
helegance or hartistical effect could there have 
been about a dinner in those days, when every 
blessed think was put upon the table ?” 

‘*T don’t know about the table, Mr. Mamby,” 
said the ancient butler, with an offended air; 
‘*Sir Lucas’s platto was as fine a sight as you'd 
wish to lay your eyes on—fourteen feet long, with 
gadroon edges, and ramping lions for supporters 
at all the corners; and our silver covers and 
side-dishes took three men a week to clean be- 
fore they come to the state of perfection as J 
liked to see. As for covers and side-dishes 
nowadays, with this mean, sneaking way of hand- 
ing every think round, you might as well be with- 
out ‘em, for all the credit they do you. I’m past 
my time I dessay, Mr. Mumby, and I’m glad of 
it when I see the present low-lived way of doing 
things. Why, one of our dinners would have 
made six of yours in solid batcher's-meat; and 
where you've one side-dish in your menew we 
had half a dozen.” ° 


** I don’t know what you mean by side-dishes, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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Mr. Moles,” said the modern domestic ; ‘Swe 
have nothink but hongtrays and hongtraymays.” 

‘The inaugurative dinner was a success. ‘l'ris- 
tram Moles was allowed to peep into the dining- 
room befure the banquet, a wan, feeble figure 
amidst all that glow of color and sparkle of 
glass under the soft light of waxen tapers. Pale 
as a ghost revisiting the scenes of its earthly joys, 
he gazed upon the glittering board with a faint 
approving smile, and confessed that it was nice- 
ly arranged. ; 

‘‘T never did hold with flowers on a dinner- 
table,” he said, shaking his head at the pyramids 
of rare hot-house blossoms, and the dwarf forest 
of fern and geranium reflected in the crystal pla- 
teau; ‘‘dut if you must have ‘em, I allow you've 
arranged ‘em tastily. It’s all very pretty, Mr. 
Mumby, Jike a young lady's counter at a fancy 
fair; but I’m an old man, and I shall go down to 
my grave with the opinion that your top and bot- 
tom and your six side-dishes is the best decora- 
tion for your dinner-table.” ‘Thus, with a depre- 
cating shrug and a mournful survey of the frivo- 
lous board, Mr. Moles, having come like a shad- 
ow, 80 departed. 

The dinner, as well as being a success from a 
gastronomic point of view—there was a Parme- 
san souffié toward the end of the feast, which the 
eldest Miss Stalman, who was gifted with an epi- 
curean taste, dreamed of—was a social triumph. 
The hum and rattle of conversation never ceased ; 
there were no awkward pauses, in which people 
simultaneously awake to the discovery that no 
one is talking, till the most audacious member 
of the circle plunges into the gulf of silence with 
some inane remark, which being gratefully re- 
ceived by host or hostess, bridges the dreary 
chasm, and leads the way to pastures new. To- 
night at Clevedon there were plenty of good 
talkers. General Cheviot and Colonel Davenant 
helped and sustained ench other, yet were judi- 
ciously placed far enough apart to have each his 
auditory. The two Misses Stalman were of the 
agreeable-rattle species: could talk croquet or 
theology, tine art, horses, or botany, with equal 
facility; could draw out the dullest neighbor, 
and entangle the coldest cavalier in the meshes 


‘of one of those confidential conversations about 


nothing particular, which, seen from a little dis- 
tance, look like flirtation of the deepest dye. 

In such a party, if Mr. Harcross had chosen 
to ent his dinner in comparative silence, he might 
have done so with impunity. ‘There were plen- 
ty of people to talk; and Georgie’s aunt. Mrs. 
Chowder, whom he took in to dinner, was not 
exacting so long as the ministering spirits of the 
banquet brought her the nicest entrées, and not 
the ruined walls of the vol-au-vents, or the legs 
of the chickens, ‘*‘ I can’t dine without curry,” 
she told her neighbor, contidentially, ‘‘ and | 
can't dine without bitter beer. 1 know it sounds 
dreadful; but I was twenty vears in India. and 
use is second nature, you know. I’don’t know 
whether you noticed it, but there was no grated 
cocoa-nut in that curry. I must give Georgina’s 
took poor dear Chowder's recipe; a copy of it, 
that is to say. ‘The original document is in his 
own handwriting, and I keep it among the letters 
he wrote me when I came home for my health.” 

While Mrs. Chowder enjoyed her dinner, how- 
ever, Mr. Harcross did not abandon himeelf to 
silence. Qn the contrary, he went in for a tri- 
umph, and uchieved it, saving sume of his best 
and bitterest things, to the delight of an admir- 
ing circle, talking much more than usual; not 
hanging back and watching his opportunity to 
flash in upon the talk. with speech as keen as a 
sword-thrust, after the manner of some dinner- 
table wits, but making all the talk at his end of 
the table, and sustaining it with unabated vigor. 

Weston Vallory, who was seated at Augusta's 
left hand, was not slow to observe this extreme 
Vivacity. 

‘* How lively vour husband is to-night!” he 
said to Mrs. Harcross: ‘‘he has almost a fever- 
ish air.” 

‘*T suppose he wishes to make himself agree- 
able to our friends,” Augusta answered, in her 
chilling way, but with a little suspicious glance 
across the table toward her husband, nevertheless. 
‘* He is not generally dull in society,” she added. 

‘¢Oh dear, no; on the contrary, he is a man 
who seems created to shine in society. It's a 
pity that type of man always seems to lose a little 
in the domestic circle.” 

Augusta flashed one of her sternest glances 
upon her cousin; but he was as much accustom- 
ed to the angry flash of those brilliant hazel eyes 
as she was to this kind of malicious insinuation 
against her husband. 

‘*I don’t know what you mean by losing in 
the domestic circle,” she said, stiffiv; ‘‘ 1 never 
find Hubert ‘at a loss for conversation at home.” 

‘* Really now,” said Weston, with his insolent 
incredulous air, ‘‘] should have thonght that 
éven Canning or Sydney Smith must have been 
rather bad company at home. A man of that 
kind wants such a dinner as this to develop his 
powers. Though, by-the-bve, there really is no 
one here, and that’s why I felt surprised by Har- 
cross'’s excessive vivacity. I can’t see the source 
of his inspiration. What can it matter to him 
whether shoes girls in blue think him a wit or a 
dullard ; or that old Indian General, or the stout 
party in green satin—an aunt of the house, I 
believe? What kudos can he get from amusing 
all these nobodies ?” 

‘“It is just possible that he may wish to please 
my friends,” replied Augusta, with dignity. “You 
can not suppose that a man in his position must 
always have a motive for being agreeable. He 
is not upon his promotion.” 

‘* No, he is one of those infernal lucky fellows 
who have only to open their mouths for manna 
to fall into them.” 

‘* He has worked harder than moet men, and 
has more talent than most men, Weston. I 
don’t see that there is any luck in the case.” 

‘‘Don't you? Was there no luck in marrying 
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you? What is there to distinguish him from the 
ruck of mankind that should eutitle him to such 
a prize as he secured when he won you? How 
provokingly devoted you are to the fellow, Au- 
gusta !”’ 

‘* Weston, I will not allow you to talk in that 
style.” 

fn Oh, come now, Augusta; I’m sureI behave 
myself remarkably well, but a man can’t always 
be dumb. It provokes me past endurance some- 
times to see you so fond of him.” 

‘* Indeed! I had supposed myself among the © 
coldest of wives.” | 

““Cold! Why, you blaze up like a volcano 
if one says a word against yonder demigod. He 
can not do wrong in your sight. Why, I verily 
believe that if any awkward episode of his past 
life were to come to light, you'd accept the rev- 
elation as a matter of course, and go on adoring 
him.” 

‘*T really wish you would not use such absurd 
words, Weston—‘ demigod’ and ‘ adoration !’ Of 
course I am attached to my husband. Our mar- 
riage was one of inclination, as you know, and 
Hubert’s conduct from first to last has been most 
conscientious and disinterested. With regard 
to his past life, I doubt if I have the slightest 
right to question that, although I should be nat- 
urally grieved to discover that he had ever been 
any thing Jess than I believe him to be, a man 
of high moral character.” ; 

‘‘Upon my word, Augusta, vou are a model 
wife. But suppose now, during your engage- 
ment to him, at the very time when you were 
keeping company, as the maid-servante say, 
there had been any little episode—a rustic flir- 
tation, for instance. which developed into some- 
thing of a more serious character—how then ?” 

This time Mrs. Harcross grew suddenly pale 
even to the very lips. 

‘<T will never speak to you again, Weston,” 
she said, without raising her voice in the least 
degree, ‘‘ unless you immediately apologize for 
that shameful insinuation.” 

‘*Mvy dear Augusta, I was only putting a case. 
I will beg your pardon a thousand times over, if 
you like. I had no idea of offending you.” 

‘* You always offend me when rou talk of my 
husband. I request that for the fature you will 
abstain from speaking of him.” 

‘*T expunge his name from my vocabulary. 
From this moment he shall be as sacred in my 
eves as the Lama of Thibet, or those nameless 
goddesses whom the Greeks worshiped in fear 
and trembling. I could endure any thing rather 
than vour anger, Augusta.” —, 

‘*Then pray do not provoke it by any more 
silly speeches about Hubert. Lady Clevedon is 
rising; will you give me my fan, please? I 
dropped it just now. Thanks,” 

Her color had come back by this time. That 
insinuation of Weston’s was, of course, like all 
the rest of his malicious speeches, the meaning- 
less emanation of a jealous soul. She had grown 
accustomed to the idea that this cousin of hers 
should be thus bitter upon the subject of her 
marriage. She knew what a crushing disap- 
pointment that marriage had been to him, and 
was hardly inclined to be angry with him for be- 
ing still devoted to her, heart and soul, still 
jealous of the winner, Where else. indeed, could 
she have fonrid such faithful service, such un- 
flagging zeal ? : 

‘*Poor Weston,” she used to ray to her con- 
fidantes, ‘‘he would go through fire and water 
for me.” 

And through fire and water Weston Vallory’ 
was quite prepared to go, with one end and aim 
held steadily in view. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
“Son PLEASURE BENT.” 


Sommer skies and summer woods, quaint old 
gardens brimming over with roses, a fair supply 
of carriages and horses, a good cook, and a con- 
siderable proportion of youthful spirits, combined 
to make the little gathering at Clevedon a very 
pleasant business. ‘There were plenty of show 
places and a sprinkling of interesting rains in 
that fuir garden of England: and Lady Cleve- 
don’s visitors were rarely at home for luncheon, 
but were to be found at that social hour either 
picnicking on the smooth turf in the chancel of a 
dilapidated abbey, or roughing it in the sanded 
best parlor of some rustic inn, or camping on the 
summit of a hill, with a Turneresque landscape 
spreading wide beneath, and melting into the 
blue sky beyond an opposite range of wooded 
hills twenty miles away. 

Sir Francis Clevedon’s horses, and such job- 
horses as were to be hired in the village of 
Kingsbury, had rather a hard time of it during 
these festivities, and mav reasonably have wish- 


.ed themselves in any other state of life. Little 


rest had they in the gloomy, substantial old sta- 
bles in the spacions quadrangle, where pear-trees 
and yellow jasmine climbed over the dark red 
brick walls, and a great clock clanged the hours, 
half hours, and quarters, with a dissonant clang 
that outraged the summer quiet. As soon as the | 
cheery, lounging breakfast was over, the morn- . 
ing papers read, nnd perhaps a stray game of 
billiards indulged in, while the ladies were dress-_ 
ing for the day’s excursion, preparations for the . 
start began on the broad gravel drive in front of . 
the porch. Matrons were duly stowed into lan- 
dau and barouche; maidens came tripping down 
the stone steps in riding-gear, with chimney-pot 
hats perched coquettishly on wonderful struc- 
tures of puffed and plaited hair; adventurous 
spirits, eager to drive doubtful horses in tittup- 
py dog-carts, paused for the signal for depart- 
ure; dogs barked, footmen and grooms min to 
and fro, carrying shawls and san-umbrellas ; 
ponderous baskets of coinestibles were hang on 
to the heavier carriages; and at last, Georgie 
having mounted a mail-phaeton with her hus- 
band, in defiance of etiquette, the gay proces- 
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sion moves merrily off at a dashing pace down 
the long avenue, whose glories have been some- 
what thinned by Sir Lucas, but which is still a 
noble alley. 

“] will drive with you, Frankie,” says the 
young wife, nestling under her husband's elbow. 
‘*What a tall creature you are up there! I 
would sooner stay at home at once than sit and 
prose in that stuffy landau, while you rattled on 
a quarter of a mile before us, smoking and ha- 
ha-ha-ing with some horrid man. How is it 
men are always Jaugbing when they are togeth- 
er? and what in goodness’ name do they find to 
laugh at? ‘They must be either very witty or 
very idiotic.” 

** Not much of the first, I’m afraid, Georgie. 
Your wit never laughs, and doesn’t often make 
other people laugh. His true province is to set 
them thinking. Of course I like to have you 
with me, Miss Crusoe” (this was a pet name, 
founded on his first remembrance of her), ‘‘ but 
don’t you think you ought to be doing company 
with Mrs. Cheviot and Mrs. Harcross in the lan- 
dau ?” 

‘“They’re very comfortable without me, Frank- 
ie,” Georgina answers in a wheedting tone, get- 
ting a little closer to the driver’s elbow. ‘‘ Au- 
gusta can get on with any one, in her grand way, 
and there’s aunty too; and they know we haven't 
been married long, dear, and perhaps they'll think 
it natural we should like to be together.” 

‘‘ And of course by-and-by, when we've been 
married a little longer, we shall wish to be as 
far apart as possible,” replies Sir Francis, langh- 
ing; and away they go along the bright Kentish 
roads, where every hedge-row frames a new pic- 
ture of sweet pastoral beauty, where every fresh 
turn of the road reveals a panorama that seems 
fairer than the last—away they go by hill and 
valley, by woods and fields, as happy as the sky- 
lark caroling in the blue vault above them. 

In all of these agreeable excursions Mr. Har- 
cross followed in his wife’s train. He was never 
sulky or objective, never languished to stay be- 
hind to play billiards, or read novels in the dim 
old library, or smoke perpetual cigars among the 
roses—he was only supremely indifferent. The 
small world of Clevedon considered him a mod- 
el husband. He was always polite and attentive 
to his wife when occasion called for politeness 
on his part, brought her shawls and parasols, 
handed her in and out of carriages, but all with- 
out any ill-advised empressement which might 
have reminded people that he had married a for- 
tune. By fits and starts he chose to be brilliant, 
but at other times was the most silent of the par- 
ty. People accepted the taciturn humor as nat- 
ural in a professional man of his standing. 

‘*That fellow Harcross does no end of hard 
thinking, Joe,” one of the young men of the par- 
ty observed to his compeer ; ‘‘can’t make out how 
he does it. Did you ever try to think, Joey ?” 
_  **Yes, once,” answered Joseph, gravely :- ‘‘ I 

tried to make a safe book for the Derby, and 
did a lot of thinking over it; but the figures 
wouldn’t come right, and yet they ought. Now 
look here, Treby: if you lay a hundred to ten 
against eleven horses, only one of the eleven can 
win, you know, and you can't lose any thing. If 
none of ‘em win, you make a hundred and ten 
pounds. That's the secret of the colossal for- 
tunes made by omnibus cads, and that sort of 

ple.” 

‘* Don't seem to see it,” replied Treby; ‘‘I'd 
rather back the favorite for a place. It isn't 
such a strain npon one's intellect.” 

Did Mr. Harcross enjoy life amidst that mer- 
Ty party, with all the verdure and freshness of 
English landscape about and around him, with 
yonng voices ringing in his ear, and young faces 
smiling upon him? Well, no; he rather suffer- 
ed these pleasures as something that must be got 
through and endured somehow. Half the time 
his mind was away in dusty law-courts, or in 
the Lords’ committee-room. He could not en- 
joy the present moment as these people did. 
‘That breathless race which he had run for for- 
tune had incapacitated him for holiday-making. 
It seemed such a foolish waste of time, this 
dawdling among broken arches, and Champagne- 
drinking at two o'clock in the dav—the trivial 
jokes, the flirtation, and meandering. While 
the rest were beguiled by such pettiness, he 
strolled thoughtfully over the grave-stones of mi- 
tred abbots, weighing his own life, pondering 
upon what he had won and what he had misged. 
The ruined abbey, whose aisle he paced, was 
somewhat suggestive of such contemplation ; for 
it belonged to a law lord, whose mansion stood 
a little way off, within sight of those ivy-covered 
buttresses. 

‘“The monks who built and maintained this 
place seem a grander race than our law lords,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘for they have left a finer 
morument to mark their existence than Thur- 
low or Brougham. After all, there is nothing 
like architecture, if a man wants to be reniember- 
ed when he is dust; and that was a pardonable 
weakness of the Pharaohs which made them go 
in for incalculable bricks and mortar.” 

There were times, however, when Mr. Har. 
cross was more socially inclined, and would even 
condescend to flirt a little, in a half-cynical way, 
with the prettiest Miss Stalman, who was dis- 
posed to adore him, and in little gushes of con- 
fidence to her sister deplored the fact of his 
marriage. In spite of his habit of retiring with- 
in himself occasionally, and withdrawing from 
the pleasures of the rest, he was eminently pop- 
ular. First and foremost, because he was a man 
of mark in his profession, and people liked to be 
on such intimate terms with so distinguished a 
person; and secondly, because he talked well 
when he did choose to talk, and had the gift of 
at least seeming to know every thing under the 
sun. 

*“ You are so dreadfully clever, Mr. Harcross,” 
said the pretty Miss Stalman, with a reverential 
look, after he had told her some legends of the 
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monks who had tossed their censers and sung 
their masses under the vaulted roof that once 
had spanned those lofty walls. ‘‘I think you 
must have read every book that was ever print- 


ed.” 

‘*Not quite. Indeed, I doubt if I have read 
as many books as you have. I am told some 
young ladies devour a three-volame novel in a 
day, and that, knocking off Sundays and an oc- 
casional saint's day, would make nine hundred 
volumes a year. Allow them seven years of 
novel-reading, and there you have six thousand 
three hundred volumes. I don't believe I've 
read so many as that. But I thought, as we 
were to lunch in the cloisters, every one would 
be eager to know something about the abbey ; 
so I looked it up in the history of Kent while 
you ladies were dressing.” 

‘* It is so nice to be with some one who knows 
all about Gothic architecture,” murmured Miss 
Stalman, with a faint sigh. ‘‘My sympathies 
are with every thing medieval.” 

Several people at Clevedon had observed the 
likeness between Mr. Harcross and his host. 
They might have been brothers or first cousins, 
people said, and were more like each other than 
many men so related. Hubert Harcross's type 
of face was to be seen in ever so many of the 
Clevedon portraits, as Weston Vallory, the all- 
seeing, pointed out one wet morning when the 
visitors were confined to the house, and tramped 
the galleries restlessly in their search for amuse- 
ment. 

‘*Te’s really a singular fact, that likeness,” he 
said, ‘‘ especially as my friend Harcross’s face 
is by no means a common one. There’s that 
slight projection of the under lip, for instance, 
which gives what some people call a cynical ex- 
pression to the mouth—that’s a regular Clevedon 
mark. You see it in the chief justice yonder, 
with the Ramilies wig, and in the old Soloiiel of 
dragoons over there. Very curious, these acci- 
dental resemblances.” : 

There was a full-length portrait of Sir Lucas 
in the drawing-room, by Lawrence—rather an 
effeminate figure, in the famous Regency swal- 
low-tail coat and high stock—and in this picture 
also the likeness between the Clevedons and Mr. 
Harcross was obvious. All that made the strength 
of Hubert’s face was wanting in the spendthrift’s 
thoughtless countenance; but the likeness was 
not the less palpable. 

**You are like what my father would have 
been if he had ever learned to think,” said Sir 
Francis; ‘‘ but he never did. Even misfortune 
could not teach him that lesson. He only ac- 
quired the art of grumbling.” 

““Ye shall know them by their fruits,” said 
Mr. Harcross, sententiously. ‘‘ Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ?” 

Sir Francis looked at him wonderingly for a 
moment, but said nothing; whereupon some- 
body began to criticise the fashionable attire of 


the year '20, and the conversation drifted into | 


another channel. 
(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





SAVE THE LEAVES. 


T is becoming a favorite amusement to select 
the rarest variegated autumn leaves, espe- 
cially those of the maple, when, by putting them 
through the process of pressing, drying, and var- 
nishing, arranging them in various devices, such 
as wreaths, crosses, and bouquets, they produce 
effects as brilliant as a picture from an artist’s 
brush. One of the choicest attractions at, the 
famous ‘* World’s Fair” in London was a wreath 
of autumn leaves, prepared and sent by a New 
England lady. The visitors to the White Mount- 
ains late in the season cull hundreds of leaves 
to adorn their city homes, and one gentleman 
this fall has gathered and pressed five thousand 
leaves of Nature’s own handiwork, whose ex- 
quisite colors vie with those of the painter's 
palette. 

To prepare these leaves press them under 
heavy weights for a few weeks, varnish them 
with map varnish if. you desire a shiny surface, 
and arrange them as your fancy dictates. When 
the leaves are thoronghly dried, they can be at- 
tached to a long piece of coarse, flexible wire, 
by the aid of brown cotton thread, or thread 
wire—the latter is the most durable. Arranged 
in this manner, with the contrasting colors of 
the oak, maple, beech, etc., they make pretty 
garlands with which to encircle the mirrors, 
picture-frames, and windows, Indeed, the pret- 
tiest lambrequins we ever saw were made of 
pressed and varnished leaves, pinned on to the 
lace hangings in graceful forms, and each cur- 
tain was adorned with one variety of leaves, 
with fronds of the feather fern of the woods 
interspersed between them. There is utility in 
these dying leaves, and their gathering need be 
no dainty operation. Only a rake and basket 
are required, and the stored-up leaves will fur- 
nish a valuable fertilizing material for another 
season, as there is no better ingredient for re- 
newing the strength of house plants and gardens 
than leaf mould. It is mere boy’s play to rake 
up and gather the leaves; so let the boys do it, 
and teach them not to scatter more than they 
save. 

And aside from the practical nse of them, a 
due regard for appearances should prompt us 
to gather up the leaves from our door-yards and 
lawns; for it is one serious drawback to the 
beauty of deciduous shade trees that when they 
cast off their summer robes they will leave them 
lying around loose, yet the growth of our forests 
is maintained by the yearly coating of dead leaves 
which decay at their roots, showing how much 
fertilizing power they possess, Again, there is 
use for dead leaves in the horses’ stalls, where 
they are more manageable than straw, and can 
be used as bedding, without cleaning out the 
stalls more than two or three times a week ; for 


the leaves readily absorb ammonia, and can be 
more thoroughly mixed with the offal by being 
trodden and worked over in the stall, while 
they add much to the richness of the manure. 
For this use they must be stored dry, as when 
ae they will soon heat or mould, and become 
unfit. 

So let us gather up the Jeaves which fall at our 
feet, either for beauty or utility, whichever pur- 
pose seems to us most desirable. 





GOING TO AMERICA. 


See illustration on double page. 

Cy graphic illustration depicts the great 

Liverpool landing-stage for sea-going steam- 
ers at the moment when one of these great ships 
is about to set sail. The variety of nationalities 
which are for the moment huddled together, the 
concentration of strong emotions of hope and 
fear in some, and the recklessness and indiffer- 
ence of others, together with the eccentricities 
of costume, form a tableau which once seen will 
always be remembered. Passengers are convey- 
ed to the steamers by tug-boats from the land- 
ing. ‘The stolid German emigrant, with his 
Fraw and children, smokes his long pipe as 
calmly as though crossing the Atlantic to a new 
home was an every-day incident in his life. 
Americans, with their sharp features, peaked 
beards, and glossy boots and coats, every where 
predominate ; and above all the Babel-like hub- 
bub and apparent confusion the great steamer’s 
heart throbs impatiently, as though longing to 
speed away. The calmest and coolest person 
on the deck is a tall, well-built man in a shoot- 
ing suit of gray, whom you would set down as a 
country gentleman, and who appears to take a 
good-humored but rather lazy interest in all that 
is going on. In reality, however, our friend is 
one of the most experienced Liverpool detectives ; 
and depend upon it, if there be a bank forger or 
fraudulent debtor, or any publican or other sin- 
ner who has eloped with his neighbor's wife or 
cash-box, he will not leave the ship without that 
particular culprit in his grasp. The frequency 
with which artistes of all branches of the scenic 
profession now visit America often gives a strong- 
ly dramatic tinge to the passengers’ list, and adds 
materially to the resources of amusement and en- 
joyment of the voyage. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


oe dispute concerning the northwest bound- 
ary line between the United States and Great 
Britain awakens some general interest in the cov- 
eted island of San Juan. For although San Juan 
is only one of a group consisting of seven large 
and many small islands, it is the most important 
bit of land in the territory which has been claim- 
ed by both countries. This group lies northwest 
of Washington Territory, between the main-land 
and Vancouver's Island, being bounded by the 


| Gulf of Georgia, the Strait of Juan de Fuca, the 


Canal de Haro, and Rosario Strait. According 
to a treaty concluded in 1846 the United States 
claim that the boundary line passes through the 
Canal de Haro, the channel nearest Vancouver's 
Island, thus leaving the group in the possession 
of our country; while England claims that the 
line passes through Rosario Strait, the channel 
nearest the main-land, which would transfer the 
islands to British jurisdiction. The contendin 
overnments submitted the matter to the arbi- 
ration of the Emperor William of Germany, who 
referred it to the most eminent German jurists 
for examination. They have decided that the 
Canal de Haro is the proper boundary between 
the Continent and Vancouver's Island, and their 
decision has been ratified by the emperor. 
San Juan is about fifteen miles in length and, 
in its broadest part, seven wide. The northern 
part is mountainous, but the southern is ex- 
ceedingly fertile. Near the harbor is a valuable 
shat of limestone. Coal is also found on this 
island. Excellent fishing is found in the waters 
of the sound off the lower part of San Juan— 
halibut, salmon, and cod-fish. The population 
of the island is estimated at about four hundred. 





The Spanish Escurial has suffered by fire man 

imes before the recent conflagration. Indeed, 
if bas been, according to details given in a 
Madrid journal, struck by lightning before no 
less than three times: in July, 1577, in Septem- 
ber, 1590, and in September, 1744. Three other 
scrious fires have also taken place, destroying 
portions of the Escurial. 





In Florence is the well-known statue of David 
by Michael Angelo. By constant expvsure to the 
weather this is in danger of permanent injury. 
As long ago as 1503 Leonardo da Vinci and Pie- 
tro di Caslinc recommended that it be protect- 
ed, and, bad their advice been followed, it-would 
now be in a state of complete preservation. Re- 
cently arrangements have been made for its re- 
moval) to the Accademia di Belle Arti, which will 
secure it from further injury. 





Several months ago $2000 were appropriated 
by oe and a party sent out by the United 
States Coast Survey, for the purpose of making 
examinations for the site of an observatory. 
Sherman, 8300 feet above the level of the sea, on 
the Union Pacific Railroad, was selected. But 
at this altitude it was found that the prevalent 
windy and hehe weather would make the place 
unreliable for scientific purposes. 





It fs pie to learn from observations made 
in Philadelphia—though statistics from other 
places give a modified result—that the sighs and 
roans of last summer were not lost, but were 
expended on the “‘ hottest summer on record.” 





8o many persons are seriously poisoned every 
year while wandering through the forests in 
search of flowers, mosses, and autumn leaves, 
that a word of caution may beuseful. No brill- 
fant leaves which are seen in the fall are more 
attractive than those of the poisonous ivy and 
sumach or dogwood. While these plants affect 
different persons very differently, few can handle 
them with impunity. The ivy may be distin- 
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guished by the leaves, which are ovate, and 

row in clusters of threes, and are shining on 

oth surfaces. The crimson leaves of the poison 
sumach in autumn closely resemble those of the 
common sumach; but the areas species has 
a light ash gray stem, while the harmless kind 
is of an iron brown. The former is confined 
mostly to swampy locations, while the latter 
grows in dry situations. 


A deserted Hawaiian wife thus advertises her 
runaway husband: 


‘Know all men that I, the undersigned, a woman 
living at Koloa, Kauai, do hereby make inquiry in re- 
pon to Wahineaea, my husband, for I have walted for 

im during the past nine yoars, in which time I have 
Dot set my eyes on him, neither have I heard his name 
nor his place of residence. Now if he is still in exist- 
ence, and is living on any of these islands, or any where 
else in the world, he had better make it known through 
the newspa And if he does not show himself or 
advertise at the expiration of thirty days from this 
date, then I shall consider him as dead, whereupon I 
shal immediately proceed to get married to another 
man.” 





An art critic, in referring to the ony 
penied shee ne of Verboeckhoven’s—whic 
8 on exhibition in the picture-gallery of the 
Cincinnati Exposition, says: 


‘*Probably there have been at least ten thousand 
Verboeckhovens, so called, sold at auction in America 
alone. We do not remember a catalogue without one 
or two. But we question if ten o pictures of 
this artist can be found in America.” 

One reason why picture shops and private gal- 
leries are full of ‘‘ Verboeckhovens’’ is that the 
fine pencil-work of that artist is much more easy 
to copy than the more original effects of many 
other artists. 





A unique feature in the concerts given by Ma- 
dame Clara Brinkerboff consists in a short de- 
scriptive preface to each musical performance. 
These spoken preludes serve an excellent pur- 
pose in acquainting the audience with facts con- 
cerning isolated selections which, when render- 
ed by themselves, are often partially unintelli- 

ble. Madame Brinkerhoff, although born in 

ondon, really pelcuss to the list of American 
singers, as her musical education began here in 
her fifth year. She has a fine soprano voice, of 
great pureness and power. 





The love of rash adventure has hundreds of 
times resulted in death to travelers. Cou 
is well; rashness always questionable. There 
comes a dreadful tale from the very crater of 
Vesuvius. <A party of six tourists, with guides 
horses, and all necessaries, recently ascende 
the volcanic mount. When the crater was reach- 
ed, two of the company, an American and a 
Frenchman, insisted on being lowered down to 
the cavern which is formed below the mouth of 
the voleano. The guides complied with their re- 
quest, and lowered them by ropes. The mount- 
ain being perfectly quiet, no danger was anticl- 
pated; but when one of the party above the 
crater called out to the rash adventurers, no 
answer was returned. The guides, growing anx- 
ious, cried, ‘‘ Gentlemen, it would be better for 
you to hold on to the ends of the ropes.”” Still 
the ropes remained slack, and no answer came 
from the sulphurous and m cavern below. 
Twenty minutes passed, and the adventurera 
were yet silent. It was then proposed that one 
of the guides should be lowered, and hold on to 
the ropes until he had investigated the appear- 
ance of the cavern base. He had hardly entered 
when he cried out loudly, ‘‘ Up! up! there's 
nothing here but a very narrow rock!” As far 


as alfy living person can tell, the unfortunate . 


strangers—the victims of their own imprudence 
—were hurled into the mysterious abysses of 
Mount Vesuvius. About sixteen years ago a 
similar calamity occurred on the same spot, by 
which two Englishmen and a Frenchman lost 
their lives. 





A recent writer asserts. that certain plants 
have a natural antipathy to each other; as, for 
example, the oak and the olive. If these are 
planted near together, it Is said that both will 
die; or if one is planted in the soil from which 
the other has been taken, it does not flourish. 





The Duke of Edinburgh is becoming noted in 
musical affairs. He is not only very fond of 
music, but is himself an amateur performer of 
considerable skill. Recently he composed a 
waltz called The Galatea ; and at a grand con- 
cert at the Albert Hall, the chief feature of the 


- performance was the duke’s waltz by five mill- 


tary bands. The duke went sixty miles to be 
present on the occasion, and the whole affair 
was a decided success. 





One of the London newspapers has a type- 
setting machine in its offtce by which several 
columns of matter are set every day. The ma- 
chine is by no means perfect yet, but demon- 
strates the practicability of setting type in this 
way. The success of such an invention would 
work a vast revolution in the printing and pub- 
lishing trade. 





French nobles who have owned handsome vil- 
las in Baden-Baden are selling them as rapidly 
as possible, in view of the abolition of gam- 
ing. In order to check the tendency to desert 
their town, the Badeners are trying to inaugu- 
rate a system of ‘‘clubs’’ and of racing. 





vernment has planted a signal station 
for meteorological observations on the Island 
of 8t. Paul, in Behring Sea, and soon the signal 
service will occupy a station in the Sandwich 
Islands. Weather reports will soon come with 
telegraphic speed from all quarters of the globe. 


Our 





Within the last few years several cases of 
poisoning from the use of vanilla ice have oc- 
curred both in this country and in Europe. In 
afew of the instances traces of lead, iron, and 
tin from the vessels used in preparing the ice 
have been found; but no Polponne has ever re- 
sulted from fruit ices prepared in the same ves- 
sels. It has been suggested by a German chem- 
ist that the vanilla bean is poisoned by the na- 
tives of South America and Mexico, who rub 
them with acajou oil to make them smooth and 
soft. This oil is not seldom contaminated with 
a sharp substance, which acts like cantharides. 
He thinks it leas probable that the injurious ef- 
fects are due to small crystale of benzoic acid 
found in the epidermis of the vanilla bean, 
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ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorREsponpE®T. ] 


Our new Chancellor, and Acidities of the Bench.—A 
resuscitated Memory.—All Work and no Play. 
OR the first time, I suppose, in our political 

history we have a Lord Chancellor approved 

by all parties, and who is acknowledged to be 
‘*the right man in the right place,” in the person 
of Sir Roundell Palmer, and we are all looking for 
good things from this. Aristides in the reforma- 
tion of the law. Lord Westbury was probably 
his equal in wits; but the dubious compliment 
that the Queen paid to his successor’s wife (Lady 
Cranworth) when congratulating her on her 
husband’s appointment, ‘‘ You see how much 
better it is to be honest than to be clever,” was 
not altogether unjustified. Lord Westbury was 
too clever by half; though it was to his son’s 
want of principle (in the sale of a subordinate 
appointment) that he lost his great post, yet the 
occurrence showed at least a laxity on his own 
part, while his habitual cynicism brought the 
woolsack into disfavor. His contempt for the 
intelligence of the House of Peers was too un- 
disguised. ‘‘If your lordships would give what 
you are pleased to call your minds to the consid- 
eration of this matter, you must perceive that 
you have been talking nonsense.” This impa- 
tience of contradiction and intellectual ‘‘ bump- 
tiousness” have been characteristics of several 
of our later legal dignitaries. Justice Maule, 
though a humorist, and exceedingly agreeable to 
his chosen friends, was a great terror to com- 
monplace folks. I had once ‘the pleasure to 
meet him in his official capacity—not that he 
tried me for any criminal offense, but when he 
was on circuit I happened to be staying at the 
country house of the high sheriff, whose duty it 
was to wait on him. My host, a good-natured 
country gentleman, and whom I will call Mr. 
Smith, stood in great fear of the judge, the repu- 
tation of whose bitter tongue (though he was in 
reality an excellent fellow) had preceded him. 
It was a comfort to him to think that Mr. Justice 
Coleridge, who had a good name for urbanity, 
was the other judge; but still he got into his 
coach-and-four to fetch the pair of them from 
the railway station not without considerable tre- 
mors; and this was the account he gave to me 
of what happened : 

Mr. Justice Coleridge, as usual, got into the 
carriage all sthiles.—T wo Englishmen were con- 
versing together as they toiled up an Alpine 
pass. ‘* He is the most specious humbug living," 
said one to the other. A third man, a stranger, 
who met them at this juncture on his way down 
the pass, here greeted them with ‘‘ Good-morn- 
ing, gentlemen; you must be talking of Judge 
Coleridge.” —One of the judges, I say, was all 
smiles; but Maule looked morose. Not a word 
did he speak till, out of courtesy, poor Mr. Smith 
addressed him with the conciliating observation 
that there was now some hope of having better 
weather, since there was a change of moon. 

‘* And are vou such a fool as to believe that 
the moon has any influence with the weather ?” 
responded Maule, with irritation. 

‘* Indeed,” remarked the suasive Coleridge, ‘‘ I 
think, Brother Maule, you are very severe upon 
our friend Mr. High Sheriff; I believe, for my 
part, that the moon has very consid—” 

‘* Then all I can say is that you are as great 
a fool as Smith is,” was the impatient rejoinder. 

Now the good sheriff, though repartee was not 
his. forte, and he was in wholesome dread of 
this legal bear, resented this behavior; and he 
thought he would say something which, under 
the cloak of sympathy, should be rather disa- 
greeable. 

** It must be very hard work, my lord, at your 
time of life, sitting in these crowded courts and 
deciding these intricate cases.” 

“* Yes, but a d—d sight harder, let me tell you, 
to sit, than for my head.” 

After which conversation languished. 

Now Sir Roundell Palmer, who possesses an 
intellect equal to that of any of these sharp- 
tongued judges, has never been betrayed into 
an imprudent speech ; he is not an office-secker, 
for on a former occasion when the Great Seul 
was Offered to him he refused it; and he has 
the reputation of being the grentest living lawyer 
in the world. His one drawback is an intellect- 
ual subtlety (a weakness of Gladstone’s also) 
that compels him to see weaknesses. even in 
schemes of his own devising, and which conse- 
quently hinders their practical] execution. One 
of the chief things that is hoped of him is that 
he will do away with the Great Unpaid, as our 
county magistracy are termed—gentiemen who 
dispense justice, it is true, withont fee or reward, 
but whose decisions by no means give general 
satisfaction. They are constantly called upon to 
judge matters of trespass, or infractions of the 
game-laws, in which they themselves have a per- 
sonal interest, with results that may easily be 
imagined; so much is this the case that ‘‘ jus- 
tices’ justice” has got to have a signification 
quite different from the pure and simple article. 

A resuscitation is just now taking place of the 
memory of Captain Marryat, caused by the pub- 
lication of his life and letters by his daughter. 
He seems to have been a very wonderful person- 
age quite independent of his works —one of 
which alone was so popular as to produce him 
£20,000! As a naval officer he so distinguish- 
ed himself as to have received twenty-six testi- 
monials to his valor, not only in action, but in 
saving fellow-shipmates from drowning. He in- 
vented the flag signals in use in the English and 
American navies, including the cipher of secret 
correspondence. He drew so well that his po- 
litical caricatures were among the most popular 
of his time, while his sketch of the dead Na- 
poleon, engraved both in this country and in 
France, is acknowledged to be, as an Irishman 
would say, the most life-like of any—the best 
likeness of the great emperor extant, On shore 





he was even more remarkable than afloat. 
While the walls of his London home were hung 
with skins of wild beasts that smelled unpleas- 
antly, and were full of abominable insects, the 
rest of the furniture was most gorgeous. And 
he gave it all away to a poor friend, whose 
house was too small to hold the quarter of 
it. He had a taste (but no talent, for he lost 
thousands by it) for farming, and inundated his 
best acres to form a decoy for ducks, which, 
when it was in thorough working order, he im- 
mediately drained. He could not breakfast in 
comfort unless the table equipage was of pure 
white china, and sat in a bower painted with 
mimic sky and birds and flowers. He was the 
most generous of men, but quarreled with every 
body whom he came across. In short, although 
the anthor of Peter Simple had many ‘‘a feather 
in his cap,” it must be confessed that he had also 
‘* a bee in his bonnet.” 

Just as I close this letter, with its allusions to 
our judicial bench, there comes, curiously enough, 
the sad news of Judge Willes’s suicide. Of all 
his learned brethren he had probably the best 
reputation for steadiness of intelligence. How 
comes it, then, that that verdict, so often ar- 
rived at falsely in such cases, ‘‘ while of unsound 
mind,” should have been correct in his case? 
Simply because he not only overworked his brain, 
but, when it was not upon the stretch, he never 
resorted to amusement. Unable to sleep from 
overmuch thought, his only idea at the very last 
for recreation and renovation was to learn Ger- 
man! It was a wise saying of Talleyrand’s to 
a& man who declined to tuke a card at an even- 
ing party on the ground that he could not play 
whist, ‘‘ What a sad old age you are preparing 
for yourself!” But the remark in the case of 
those who work hard with their brains holds good 
of all ages. Some amusement is positively nec- 
essary for all thinkers, and woe betide them if 
they take no pleasure in any! 

Talking of brain-work, from the life of that 
great scholar, Professor Conington, just pub- 
lished, we learn that he knew his letters at two; 
that at three and a half he could read so as to 
amuse himself; and that at eight Ais chief amuse- 
ment was to collate the different editions of Vir- 
gil. I need not add that he died before reach- 
ing middle age. R. KemBuez, of London. 





COMMONPLACE. 


Sire toased the curls from her blushing face; 
She softly sighed, with a girlish grace, 
“I'm weary of life—it’s so commonplace / 


“Weary of music, forever sweet; 
Weary of rose leaves beneath my feet; 
Sick of the days that themselves repeat.” 


Faded the roses, the music stilled; 
Change has come, as the maiden willed: 
Sorrow the pulse of her life has thrilled— 


Sorrow too deep to be sighed away: 
Where is that wearisome yesterday, 
Bright with a beauty too fair to stay? 


Into the silence that sits apart, 
Keeping watch o‘er the aching heart, 
Steals a thought like an arrowy dart: 


“Through the swift cycles of time and space, 
One is the fate that befalle the race— 
. Happy lives only are commonplace.” 





(Continued from No. 44, page 719.) 


LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ BLADE-o’-Grass,”’ ‘‘ GRIF,” AND 
‘‘JosHuUA MARVEL.” 





CHAPTER XXVII.—( Continued. ) 
FELIX COMFORTS MARTHA DAY. 


‘* Birrer as my life has been, I have borne it 
patiently, uncomplainingly, as long as I was sure 
that Lizzie was well and happy. There was my 
comfort ; there is now my suffering. Oh, Felix, 
what pain there is in love—what pain, what pain!” 

Felix recalled her to herself by a gentle touch 
of his hand. 

‘*T know, Felix, I know; I can not help it. 
I have such a weary pain here.” 

He saw that her strength was giving way. 

‘* You have eaten nothing, I suppose, Martha?” 

‘““No; I tried to, but I couldn't get a morsel 
down my throat. It seemed to me almost a sin 
to try.” 

“oy ou must try again, and succeed, if you 
wish to be of use to Lizzie. If you will promise 


to stop here, and not move from this seat, I will .}: 


run and get you something to strengthen you— 
you need it. Then you can tell me the conelu- 
sion of your story.” 

He had it in his mind to say, ‘‘ You do not 
know how close we are to each other in this; 
you do not know the kindred sympathy that 
binds us together,” or some words to that effect, 
but he refrained. 

‘*I will stop here, Felix,” said Martha, faint- 
ly. ‘°I don’t think I should have strength to 
walk, if I wished.” 

He ran toward the inn, and soon returned 
with food and brandy. She ate a little and 
drank, and gave him a grateful look. 

‘* You are better already, Martha,” he said. 

““ Yes, Iam stronger now. Where was I ?” 

*‘You were wailing for the morning to come 
to go London.” 

‘* It came at last, thank God—it came at last ! 
And then again I had to wait until the train left 
Stapleton. I arrived in London before ten 
o'clock, and went straight to the house where 


Lizzie lodged. I saw the landlady. She told. 


me that Lizzie had left, and that another lodger 
of hers had also left at the same time. ‘This oth- 
er lodger was an old man, she said, and she did 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


think it a little strange that they should both 
have given warning at the same time. Did she 
know where Lizzie had gone to? I asked. No, 
she did not know. I was turning away, when [ 
thonght of the old man. Did she know where 
he was gone to? No, she didn’t know the num- 
ber of the house, nor the street; but a few days 
ago the old man had let drop a word or two 
which led her to suppose that he was going to 
live near a certain place about four miles from 
London. What took my steps in that direction 
I don't know, Felix; I had nowhere else to go 
to, and I thought if I could find this old man, 
he might be able to tell me where Lizzie was. I 
arrived in the locality; I rode there in a cab. 
But it seemed to me that I might as well have 
been in a wilderness for all the clew I could ob- 
tain as to where the old man lived. As I was 
searching and inquiring, with such little success 
that I became sick and faint, I suddenly saw 
a figure a long way before me. I knew it im- 
mediately—I should have known it among a 
thousand. It was Lizzie. But she was not 
alone. <A gentleman was with her, and I did 
not wish to make my girl angry by speaking to 
her in the presence of a stranger. I followed 
them. They seemed to be very happy, and 
talked and laughed with light hearts, while I 
with my heavy load hung behind, so that they 
should not see me. They stopped at a railway 
station, and the gentleman left Lizzie standing 
on the platform, and came alone to the ticket- 
window to get tickets. My veil was down, and 
as I did not know him, it was not likely that he 
would know me, even if he saw my face; so I 
mustered sufficient courage to approach close to 
him, and heard him ask for tickets for Hampton 
Court. I took a ticket also for this place, and 
came in the same train, but not in the same car- 
riage. I was alone in the carriage, and I had 
plenty of time to think what it was best for me 
todo. I was a long time before I made up my 
mind; but then I decided that it would be best 
for me not to discover myself to Lizzie unless I 
was compelled, My girl was keeping some part 
of her life from me, I thought, and I should 
know better how to act if I found out what it 
was. I had never seen this gentleman before, 
had never heard of him from Lizzie. He looked 
like a gentleman, but still like that kind of gen- 
tleman that it would not be wise for a girl in 
Lizzie’s position to know too well. I thought of 
the temptations which surrounded a young girl 
like Lizzie—she is very, very pretty, dear girl !— 
in a great city like London. Imagine my agony. 
After all, girls are girls; they like pleasure and 
excitement; and Lizzie was living by herself. 
But I dared not think long upon this; it weighed 
upon me too much, and was making me unfit for 
my task. We alighted at Hampton Court, and 


_I followed my dear girl and the gentleman cau- 


tiously. They stopped at an inn—the inn before 
which the street-conjurers were playing. The 
gentleman said a few words to Lizzie, and left 
her. Just then the conjurers came and began to 
make preparations for performing. Lizzie came 
out to see them—she is very fond of street sights, 
dear child !—and I stood apart from her in the 
crowd watching her. I don’t know how long a 
time passed before the young man came up to 
her, but it was like a knife in my heart to see 
the joy in Lizzie’s fuce when he spoke to her. I 
never thought it possible I could have felt pain 
to see my girl look bright and happy. And you 
may wonder, Felix, why I suffered so; you may 
wonder why I should not rejoice in my girl's 
pleasures. But think for a moment—think of 
the misery it caused me to learn that Lizzie had 
been hiding things from me. If she kept this 
from my knowledge, as slie has done, may she 
not have kept other things? If you knew how 
wretched it, makes me to hear myself speaking 
like this of her—if you knew, Felix, you would 
pity me. But I wouldn't say it to any one else 
but you; and I know that I am mistaken, and 
that my girl is good and true. But I haven't 
finished my story. They talked together for a 
little while, and I saw her ask him for some 
money to give to the performers. It was like her, 
dear child! she has the tenderest heart. Soon 
afterward they walked away, and I was about to 
follow them when you came up. That is all.” 

While she was speaking Felix called to mind 
that on the day he first saw Lily in his father’s 
house in Stapleton Martha admitted her and 
her grandfather and brother to his father’s study. 
‘‘Did she remember Alfred's face?” he asked 
of himself, mentally. 

“You saw the young man who came to Liz- 
zie?” he asked, aloud. 

‘* Yes, Felix.” 

““Can you see his face now ?” 

‘*No; I am short-sighted. If it were not for 
my love I should not be able to distinguish Lizzie.” 

‘*'Tell me,” said Felix, ‘‘ do you ever remem- 
ber seeing his face before ?” 

‘‘Never, Felix; and yet—’’ She paused, 
and passed her band over her eyes. ‘‘ Now 
you mention it, there seemed to be something 
familiar in his face as I looked at him. But no; 
I must be mistaken. I have no recollection of 
ever having seen him. Why do you ask ?” 

‘*I wondered if you had; that is all, Martha. 
And now” (dismissing the subject), ‘‘ what is it 
you intend to do?” 

‘61 don’t know; I am bewildered. At one 
time I think of going away, and bearing my 
misery until she writes to me again, which she 
is sure to do soon; then I can speak to her. At 
another time I think of going up to her and 
showing myself. She would be glad to see me, 
I think; she would not turn her back upon me.” 

“‘You say, you think; I say, I am sure she 
would be glad to see you—”’ 

‘* Bless you, Felix,” cried Martha, in a grate- 
ful tone, ‘‘ for that assrrance !” 

‘*T hadn’t quite finished, Martha. I say I 
am sure sbe would be glad to see you—at first. 
But have you thought how you could account 
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for your presence here, Martha? Would not 
the gentleman who brought her from London be 
likely to remember that he saw you at the ticket- 
office? If he did see you, and you presented 
yourself to Lizzie in this manner, he would be 
sure to recognize you by your dress and bonnet, 
if by nothing else. He might tell Lizzie—might 
say that you had been watching and following 
them. Would not Lizzie be hurt at that?” 

**'Yes, yes,” exclaimed Martha, looking up to 
him for support. ‘‘ You are right in every thing 
you say; you can see things in a clearer light 
than Ican. I am confused and tired out. It 
would hurt Lizzie’s feelings; and rather than 
that—” 

‘* Rather than that, if I judge you rightly, you 
would suffer much without murmuring.” 

‘* You judge me rightly, Felix. I would suf- 
fer much to save her from the smallest pain.” 

He gave her a bright look in approval and 
pressed her hand. 

‘* You are sure of one thing, Martha—sure 
that Lizzie will write to you soon?” 

**Oh ves.” 

‘* Well, she has come out to enjoy the dav: I 
don’t suppose she has too many holidays. Look 
at her—you can see that she is happy. It would 
be a pity to spoil her enjoyment. You agree 
with me—I see it in your eyes. So presently, 
if it is necessary, you will go home and leave 
them to themselves.” 

*“ Tf you advise me to do so, I will,” she said, 
humbly, and then, with more animation, ‘‘al- 
though it will make me very unhappy to be sent 
away. For one reason, Felix. You must not 
think that in what I am going to say I am preju- 
diced or prompted by my fears. I don't like 
that man’s face.” 

‘* Which of the two do you refer to, Martha ?” 

‘‘The one who brought Lizzie from London.” 

““ Neither do I.” 

** You know him, then—vou have seen him?” 

** Let me think a little, Martha.” 

He moved away from her, and walked slowly 
up and down in deep thought. Should he tell 
Martha his secret, or 80 much of it as he deem- 
ed necessary? Her instinctive aversion to Da- 
vid Sheldrake’s face found sympathy with him. 
Felix was a shrewd observer, and during his 
brief sojourn in London had formed a pretty 
fair estimate of the life of the great city. His 
judgment was not biased by prejudices of any 
kind, and it did not detract from the cortectness 
of his conclusions that he judged by a high 
standard. He knew the class of men of which 
Mr. Sheldrake was a member; knew that they 
lived only for the pleasures of the day, and that 
such moral obligations as conscientiousness and 
right-doing were not to be found in their vocab- 
ulary of ethics. ‘These things did not enter into 
their lives; they were dead to them. That Mr. 
Sheldrake entertained an affection or a passion 
for Lily he did not doubt; but he knew, from 
the very character of the man, that his feeling 
was not an honest one. ‘That Lily entertained 
an affection for Mr. Sheldrake he could: not be- 
lieve. No; not even the bright look she gave 
to Mr. Sheldrake, and of which be had been an 
involuntary witness—not even the confidential 
relations which seemed to subsist between them 
—could make him believe that. He had too 
high an opinion of Lily, too just an appreciation 
of her adimiration for the noble qualities of bu- 
man nature, to believe that she could have seen 
in Mr. Sheldrake that which would cause her 
to love him. ‘‘ Although love comes—how ?” 
thought Felix. ‘‘ Who can analvze the subtile 
influences which compose it? Who can set 
down rules for it?” But the strongest argument 
he found to strengthen his belief that Lily did 
not love Mr. Sheldrake was this: her grand- 
father knew nothing of it—did not even suspect 
it. And, on the other hand, from what had 

between himself and old Wheels, the 

ope had been born within him that the old man 
suspected and approved of his feelings for Lily. 
‘¢ He would not encourage me ni the shadow of 
a word,” thought Felix, *‘if he thought that Lily 
loved another. She may not love me, although 
I have sometimes thought that I might win her 
love; but I may have been misled by my hopes.” 
He would know some day, perhaps; in the mean 
time a clear duty was before him, prompted no 
less by his love for her than by his sense of right, 
and by his promise to the old man. Again the 
old man’s words recurred to him: ‘‘I pray that 
she may give her heart to a man who will be 
worthy of her—to one who holds not lightly, as 
is unhappily too much the fashion now, the 
sacred duties of life.” To such a class of men as 
the old man feared David Sheldrake belonged— 
Felix was certain of it. Following the remem- 
brance of these words came from the old man 
the expression of vague fears that some hidden 
danger was approaching Lily; and then, when 
Felix had suggested that the old man should 
confide in Alfred, came the words, ‘‘ Least of 
all in him, Felix—least of all in him!” This 
was a proof that there was a want of confidence 
between Alfred and his grandfather. Felix was 
convinced that the old man knew nothing of the 
present meeting of Lily and Mr. Sheldrake, and 
was convinced that Lily herself did not know of 
it beforehand ; for she had asked her grand- 
father to accompany them, and he had refused. 
Why did he refuse? Lily wished him to come, 
and that wish was sufficiently strong for com- 
pliance. Immediately Felix arrived at this point 
of his reflections he decided that Alfred must be 
the cause of the old man’s absence, and also that 
Alfred knew that Mr. Sheldrake would be at 
Hampton Court, and bad kept the knowledge 
from Lily. The meeting was planned, then, be- 
forehand—planned by Alfred and Mr. Sheldrake. 

Thus ee out his train of 
thought, things me clearer to him; but the 
chain was not complete. What was the link 
that connected Alfred and Mr. Sheldrake? Fe- 
lix knew nothing of Alfred’s racing specula- 
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tions; neither did he suspect Alfred of deliber- 
ate treachery against his sister. All that was 
ill in the matter he set down to the credit of 
Mr. Sheldrake. And this was the more strange 
because he would admit of no compromise, and 
because, as a general ‘rule, he was singularly 
lenient and tender in his estimate of acts and 
persons, finding and making excuses often which 
could only be created by one possessing a kind- 
ly nature. 

Lily was in danger; of that he was satisfied. 
Her love for Alfred magnified the danger; and 
the account the old man had given him of the 
state of her nervous system, as exemplified by 
the strange slumbers into which she had lately 
fallen, rendered the danger more imminent. 
When he arrived at these conclusions he drew a 
deep breath, and looked steadily at the persons 
of whom he had been thinking; they were to- 
gether now, and were making preparations for 
quitting the spot. Martha Day, whose eyes had 
never left them, rose, and drew his attention to 
them. 

‘*T see,” he said. ‘‘‘I’hey are going away.” 

She looked at him appealingly, asking with 
her eyes what it was best to do. 

‘‘You said just now, Martha,” he said, an- 
swering her look, ‘‘ that you could trust me with 
your lite.” 

‘‘T meant it,” she replied. 

‘<Trust me, then,” he exclaimed, in an inci- 
sive tone; his words seemed to cut the air, they 
were so clear and sharp. ‘‘ Do exactly as I 
tell you. Your cause is mine. Lizzie is as dear 
to you as your life is: I know that. Let me 
relieve your mind upon one point. I am ac- 
cuininted with the young man who looks like 
Lizzie’s sweetheart—it is strange how things are 
linked together, is it not? The young lady you 
see with them is his sister—as pure and good a 
girl as breathes in this villainous world. No, 
no; why should I say villainous? ‘There are 
spots even upon the sun. But the girl whose 
arm is round Lizzie’s waist, the girl whose cheek 
is so close to Lizzie’s now, has a soul as clear as 
an undefiled mountain stream.” 

‘6 Felix!” cried Martha, in wonder; for a trem- 
ulous tenderness had stolen into his voice as he 
spoke these last words. 

** You and I are something alike in one thing, 
Martha; we don’t waste words when there is a 
purpose before us. What we say has meaning 
in it. What I say to you now, I know; for I 
have come in contact with that pure soul and 
simple nature, and it has done me good. It 
should do you good, too, to know that your girl 
is in such companionship.” 

“It does, Felix; my mind is imexpressibly 
relieved.” 


‘Stay here, Martha; they are moving off. I. 


intend to see where they are going to.” 

Martha resumed her seat, without a word of 
protest, having confidence in him; and he, wait- 
ing until the party were ahead of him, followed 
them slowly. He was not gone more than ten 
minutes. 

‘It is as I thought,” he said to Martha when 
he returned; ‘‘ they are at the inn now, and din- 
ner is being prepared for them.” 

He sat down beside her, snd she took his 
hand, and looked at him affectionately. 

‘‘T have been thinking, Felix, of what you 
said just now concerning that young lady.” 

‘* And thinking of me, I suppose,” he said, 
*‘in connection with her.” 

‘Yes, Felix.” 

“Well, Martha, you have the key to my 
cret. Let it be sacred between us, and do not 
let any reference to it pass your lips unless with 
my consent.” 

‘‘T will not, Felix.” 

‘*Suspecting, then, as you do, that I have al- 
most as great a stake as yourself in the meeting 
that'has just taken place, it should be an addi- 
tional assurance to vou that you may trust to 
me implicitly in this matter.”’ 

‘*T did not need such an assurance.” 

‘“‘IT know. The young lady is all that I have 
said, Martha.” 

‘‘T am glad that Lizzie has made such a 
friend.” eA : 

‘* This is not the first time you have seen her, 
Martha.” 

‘Not the first time? I don’t remember.” 

He smiled, and asked her to recall the time 
when he and she last met. 

‘“T do,” she answered. ‘‘It was in the porch 
of your father’s house, on the day you left.” 

‘But I have seen you since then, Martha.” 

‘“‘Not there!” she exclaimed, in surprise. 
** Not at Stapleton !” 

‘No; in London. I will explain presently. 
You remember the incident that occurred on that 
last day ?” 

‘‘Surely. Your father refused to say prayers 
over the body of a woman who was brought 
there to be buried. Ah, I remember now. 
These were the two who came with the old man 
to your father’s study.” 

Felix nodded in assent. 

‘* And you drove them home afterward in a 
wagonette. The news wus all over the village, 
and your father knew of it the same evening.” 

‘* And was not pleased.” 

“* He said nothing.” 

‘*< Well, well, Jet it pass. I am about to give 
you & surprise, Martha; the day seems full of 
surprises, indeed. I am going to tell you where 
I live.” , 

He told her the street and the number of the 
house. In amazement, she cried, 

‘< Why, that’s where Lizzie lived! 
the house this morning.” 

‘*T never saw Lizzie’s face; all I knew was 
that a young girl and an old man lived at the 
top of the house. I keep myself very quiet, 
Martba, and have not been desirous of making 
acquaintances. ‘The first night I moved into the 
house I saw you coming out of it. I was so as- 


I was at 


tonished that you were out of sight before I ° 
could come up to you. So now you know a guod | 


many things that you didn’t know before. You 
know also where to come and see me in London, 
should vou wish; for of course | can not come 
fo Stapleton. Things go on as usual there, I 
suppose ?” 

‘* Yes; there is no change.” 

He made no farther reference to his former 
home, and came back to his theme. 

‘*T shall stay here, Martha. You had best go 
home; I will write to you to-morrow. When 
you hear from Lizzie, with her new address, 
come to me and let me know it.” 

‘* Have you decided, then, what to do, Felix ?” 

‘*T can't see my way quite clearly, but things 
will themselves for me. Have you seen 
the play of ‘ Richelieu ?’” 

**T haven't been to a theatre since I was a 
girl,” she replied. 

‘* Well, in one part of that play the principal 
mover finds it necessary for his plans to put on a 
fox’s skin. It may be that I shall take a leaf 
out of his book. Come, we must be moving.” 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
LIZZIE IN HER NEW HOME. 
THeEnz is no telling nowadays where London 


ends and the country commences. It is difficult - 


to realize that quite recently in our history, 
within the last three hundred years, indeed, the 
Strand was bush and garden, and that Westmin- 
ster and Islington were made pleasant bv green 
woods and fields. Then houses were few and 
far between; now they are so thickly clustered 
that (animated perhaps by the spirit of their ‘in- 


habitants) they seem to be poking their elbows 


into each other’s ribs, and to be jealous of one 
another. So, for rest and quiet, we must away 
from these busy thoroughfares. 

The course of our story, however, does not 
carry us very far from London's centre; and al- 
though the house at which we stop is in a pretty 


and quiet neighborhood, and is old-fashioned and 
delightfully irregular in its outlines, the shriek 


of the iron horse, which represents the chief feat- 
ure of civilization, is heard within its walls a 
dozen times an hour. It is a small houre in one 
of the suburbs, with garden all around it, just 
such a house (or at least she savs it is) as Lizzie 
saw among the flowers when Muzzy proposed 
that thev should livetogether. Lizzie is bustling 
about the house now, singing as she runs up and 
down stairs, and old Muzzy—henceforth to be 
dignified by the name of Musgrave—looka up 
from the table, upon which are a number of let- 
ters and circulars, and listens to her blithe voice. 
He has discovered already that Lizzie is a cap- 
ital little housewife, that she can cook and mar- 
ket without the slightest fuss, and without taking 
any particular merit to herself for those accom- 
plishments. Lizzie, indeed, is fond of work; 
she is busy all day long, and it is evident that 
her sewing-machine is not to be allowed to rust. 

It is the day after the excursion to Hampton 
Court. It was quite cleven o'clock of the previ- 
ous night when Mr. Musgrave, sitting in the 
parlor waiting anxiously for Lizzie’s return, 
heard voices at the garden gate in front of the 
house. He went to the street-door, and stood 
quietly, with the handle in his hand. ‘‘ Good- 
night!” he heard Lizzie cry; ‘‘ and don't forget 
—on Thursday!” A low voice replied in words 
that Mr. Musgrave did not hear, and then there 
was pleasant laughter, and ‘‘ Good- night!” 
‘* Good-night !” a dozen times repeated. After 
that, Mr. Musgrave, opening the street-door, 
saw Lizzie standing by the gate waving her 
handkerchief. When they were in the house, 
Lizzie declared that she was too tired to tell him 
the day’s adventures, that she had spent a very 
happy day, and that she was sleepy, and wanted 
to go to bed and think. 

‘* Y will tell you all about it to-morrow, daddy,” 
she said, and kissed him and wished him. good- 
night. 

Now, sitting in what may be termed the back 
parlor, he is waiting to hear Lizzie’s account of 
her adventures the previous day. This room 


has been set apart as his work-room, for Mr. 


Sheldrake does not intend that the old man 
should pass an idle life; the window looks out 
on the garden at the rear of the house. At the 
end of the garden is a cozy little summer-house, 
with just sufficient room for four persons to sit 
embowered ‘‘in mossy shade.” 

Lizzie, coming into the room, tells him what 
there is for dinner, and that it will soon be ready, 
and asks him for the twentieth time if all this 
isn't delightful. 

‘* But,” she adds, ‘‘do you think it will last, 
daddy ?” 

‘* Why shouldn’t it, Lizzie?” he asks in return. 

*“T don’t know,” she replies, with somewhat 
of a serious look in her face. ‘‘ It seems strange 
when you come to think of it. I couldn't help 
wondering abont it last night in bed.” 

‘* Wondering in what way, Lizzie ?” 

‘* Just tell me if I am wrong in something you 
once said to me. You said you hadn't known 
Mr. Sheldrake very long.” - 

‘© T might have told you so, Lizzie.” 

“* But it is true, isn’t it, daddy ?” 

‘* Yes, it is true.” 

‘*Then I remember you once said that nobody 
in the world does any thing without a motive.” 

“* Go on.” 

‘**So I put this and that together. Mr. Shel- 
drake hasn’t known you very long. What mo- 
tive can he have in being so kind to you ?” 

‘* What motive, Lizzie? He's my master, you 
know.” 

‘*That’s no motive. So I think to myself, I 
wonder if it will last! You see, daddy, I am 
inquisitive, as all girls are, and I want to find 
out. And I mean to—for reasons.” 

He laughs at this, and says that she is an in- 
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quisitive girl indeed. ‘What makes her so curi- 
ous about Mr. Sheldrake when she has never 
seen him ? 

‘Qh, then you don’t know!” she exclaims. 

** Don’t know what, Lizzie? You talk in 
riddles.” : 

‘* don’t know that Mr. Sheldrake met me at 
a little distance from here vesterday, and went 
down with me to Hampton Court ?” 

‘* Lizzie!” he exclaims in a tone of alarm, 
which sets Lizzie's sharp eyes at work studying 
his face, while the serious look on hers deepens 
in intensity. 

The thought which prompts his alarm is this: 
Is Mr. Sheldrake playing him false? He re- 
members, when Mr. Sheldrake proposed that he 
should turn over a new leaf, asking his master 
if he meant any harm to Lizzie. ‘lo that ques- 
tion Mr. Sheldrake had returned a scornful re- 
ply. But Lizzie’s statement revives his suspi- 
cion. Her harm is as dear to him as a daugh- 
ter’s would have been. But how to warn her? 
Her high spirit will not permit of plain-speak- 
ing; and, besides, the subject is a delicate one, 
and the mere mention of it by him might be 
construed into a suspicion of Lizzie. She sees 
his trouble and perplexity, and divines the cause 
of it. 

‘“Don’t be frightened, daddy,” she says; 
‘Mr. Sheldrake did not make love to me. J 
am not his motive. A girl can soon tell, you 
know.” 

‘*Tell me all about your meeting with him, 
Lizzie—how it came about.” 

‘*He wrote me a note, telling me he wanted 
to give Some One—Alfred, you know—a pleas- 
ant surprise, and proposing that I should meet 
him and go down to Hampton Court with him. 
We were to keep the matter to ourselves, and I 
wasn't even to tell you. Well, I hesitated a lit- 
tle at first, thinking it wasn't quite right; but 
then I thought of the noble character you gave 
him, and I was curious to see him. And you 
mustn’t think, daddy, that I can’t take care of 
myself. So I told you what was the truth when 
I said I was going to Hampton Court to meet 
Some One; but I didn’t tell you how it was to 
come about. You mustn't think ill or have any 
suspicions of Mr. Sheldrake because of what I 
say, for every thing turned out exactly as he 
proposed. We went down to Hampton Court, 
and he left me and went for Alfred; and it 
turned out to be one of the very happiest days I 
have ever spent.” 

‘*T am glad of that, Lizzie. But this doesn't 
bring us any nearer to Mr. Sheldrake’s motive.” 

‘* Perhaps he does it all out of pure kindness,” 
says Lizzie, in a tone half glad and half grave. 
‘* But I haven't told you. Alfred’s sister was 
there. Such a dear girl, daddy! If it wasn’t 
Alfred’s sister 1 should be jealous of her, because 
I am sure that every body must prefer her to me. 
You will fall in love with her directly you see 
her. Lily and I are going to be great friends; 
he is coming to spend the dav here on Thurs- 

ay. Mr. Sheldrake was very attentive to her.” 
This with a shrewd look at Mr. Musgrave’s face. 
But it seems as if he has not heard the last 
words. 

‘*What name did you say ?” he asks. 

‘*Lily. Pretty names are they not, daddy, 
for brother and sister—Lily and Alfred ?” 

‘“What is she like?” He does not ask the 
question immediately. He pauses for a little 
while before he speaks. 

‘‘She is about my height, but a little slighter, 
with such beautiful brown eyes! I can't de- 
scribe her face, there is such a dreamy look upon 
it sometimes. You must wait until Thursday 
and see for yourself. But 1 tell you what she 
is; she is good.” 

‘‘Does Mr. Sheldrake know she's coming ?” 

** Yes; he proposed it, I think.” 

Then he asks her to let him see Alfred's por- 
trait which she has in her locket, and he gazes 
at it long and earnestly. The subject drops, 
and is not renewed again that day. 

Ivy Cottage is the name of the house, and it 
has been taken, furnished, at a low rent in con- 
sequence of its having been tenantless for some 
time. 
an old gentleman and his daughter have come 
to live there, and Lizzie’s bright fuce has already 
attracted attention and admiration. ‘That Mr. 
Sheldrake, through his friend Con Staveley, in- 
tends to make Ivy Cottage a profitable specula- 
tion is evident. Operations have been already 
commenced in the sporting papers, and intend- 
ing speculators are implored, before investing in 
the two great races which are soon to take place, 
the Cambridgeshire and the Cesarewitch, to 
send twelve stamps to a certain gentleman who, 
according to the advertisement, might be rea- 
sonably supposed to live in a letter-box at a 
post-office not a mile distant from Ivy Cottage. 
Mr. Musgrave, going to that post-office twice a 
day, never comes away empty-handed. The let- 
ter-box is his Tom ‘Tiddler’s ground, where he 
picks up gold and silver as represented by post- 
age stamps. And it is not the only Tom Tid- 
dler’s ground which has been discovered by the 
persevering explorers. A mile from Ivy Cot- 
tage, in another direction, is another post-office, 
whereto sportsmen are invited to send more 
postage stamps to the cousin of the most suc- 
cessful jockey of the day, and receive in return 
the ‘‘ straight tip” for the above-mentioned races, 
‘‘the greatest moral ever known.” The cousin 
of the most successful jockey of the day is, of 
course, in all the stable secrets, knows the inten- 
tions of the owners of all the most celebrated 
horses, and offers to forfeit one thousand pounds 
if the horse he sends fails to win; and as his 
honor is unimpeachable (he says so himself), 
there can be no doubt that the money would be 
forth-coming in case of a failure. And all fora 
paltry eighteen stamps! A third Tom Tiddler’s 
ground lies in another direction, and a fourth in 
another; so that Con Staveley may be said to 


It is understood in the neighborhood that 


levy contributions north, sonth, east, and west: 
it is certain that the winds that blew from every 
quarter blew postuge stamps into Ivy Cottage. 

But a more ambitious scheme than any of 
these is‘afoot—a scheme which deals in pounds 
instead of shillings, in post-office orders and 
checks instead of penny postage stamps. This 
scheme comes under the head of ‘‘ Discretionary 
Investments,” which, notwithstanding that they 
are as distinct frauds as can be found in the 
criminal record, are allowed to take root and to 
flourish without check or hinderance. The large 
sums of money that are paid for long advertise- 
ments in the front pages of certain sporting 
newspapers by the rogues who undertake these 
“* discretionary investments” testify to the prof- 
itable nature of their undertaking. It is amaz- 
ing that such swindling systems should be al- 
lowed to flourish in the very eve of the law, 
which virtually protects the swindler, and laughs 
in the face of the dupe. 

Lizzie is in a great state of excitement until 
Thursday morning arrives. 

**] don't exactly know what I feel like,” she 
says on that morning; ‘‘having a house to look 
after is so strange and new. ‘This is just such a 
house as I should like to have if I was settled. 
You know what I mean,” she adds, with a sharp 
nod of her head at ‘‘ daddy,” who has looked 
up at the word. 

‘* Married,” he says. 

‘“Yes; I can’t imagine any thing better. 
Home is very beautiful.” 

on Some One—Alfred—in a position, Liz- 
zie?” 

‘**T don’t think so; he’s in a lawyer’s office. 
But he will be very rich one dav.” 

‘Rich relations? Rich parents?” 

‘‘He has no parents. He and Lily are or- 
phans, Father and mother both dead. And 
I’ve never heard him speak of rich relations. 
No; not rich that way. But he’s sure to have 
plenty of money one day. He is very clever. 
Lily says so too; slie is very fond of him, and 
would do any thing for him. She told me so. 
Come up stairs, daddy; I want to show you 
something.” 

He goes up stairs with her, and she takes him 
into her bedroom. Every thing in it is clean 
and fresh; there are flowers on the table, and, 
the window being open, a grateful perfume steals 
in from the garden. 

‘*Now look here,” she says, and she opens 
the door of a room which leads into hers. But 
that it is smaller, it is the counterpart of hers. 

‘* Now you see what I have been so busy 
about, daddy. I shall call this Lily’s room; al- 
though, when she comes to stop with us for a 
few days now and then, I shall give her my 
room, because it is larger.” 

‘‘Is she coming to stop with us, Lizzie ?” 

‘*T hope so; some time or other. Mr. Shel- 
drake said what a pleasant thing it would be for 
me, and Alfred said so too. You don’t mind, 
daddy ?” 

‘* Any thing pleases me that is for your pleas- 
ure and happiness, my dear. 

‘*Mind!" she exclaims, kissing him, ‘‘ you 
must like Lily very, very much; and you must. 
like Alfred too.” 

‘*T will try to, my,dear.” 

‘* She will be here in a couple of hours, and 
Alfred is coming in the afternoon.” 

‘* It is unfortunate that I am not able to stop 
at home to see her, Lizzie; but I will try to get 
back in time.” 

‘* Why, daddy!” cries Lizzie, in a tone of 
disappointment, ‘‘ you are not going away !” 

‘*f must, my dear.” Read this letter. I only 
received it this morning.” 

It is a letter from Con Staveley, desiring him 
to be at the office in London by a certain time, 
to talk over a scheme of discretionary invest-. 
ments. 

‘“SHow provoking!” exclaims Lizzie, after 
reading the letter. ‘‘ And I have got such a 
nice dinner! Who is Con Staveley, and what 
are discretionary investments ?” 

‘*Con Staveley is connected with Mr. Shel- 
drake in business ; I don't know if they are part-. 
ners, but I think so. So you see! must go; I. 
am only a servant, Lizzie. And discretionary 
investments are—something you don’t under- 
stand.” 

Lizzie dismisses the discretionary investments. 
part of the subject, her mind being fully occupied 
with the information that Con Staveley and Mr. 
Sheldrake are partners, and with the fact that 
Con Staveley has wri.ten to the old man to 
come to London. She seems to find food for 
grave reflection in this turn in the day's affairs. 

‘“Con Staveley!” she muses.. ‘‘I don't like 
the name. Is he nice?” 

‘* He is a man of business, my dear.” 

‘*Ah, well,” she says, with a queer look at 
the old man; ‘‘it can’t be helped, I suppose. 
You don’t think it strange, do you ?” 

‘‘T see nothing strange in it, my dear; it is a 
matter of business.” 

Lizzie gives him another queer look, and says 
again she supposes it can’t be helped. 

‘Be home as soon as you can, daddy,” she 
calls after him as he goes out of the house. 

Whatever reflections Lizzie indulges in after 
his departure are lost for the time in the pleasure 
she feels in Lily’s arrival. Lily is not alone; 
Pollypod accompanies her. 

‘* Grandfather did not like me to come by my- 
self,” she says to Lizzie, ‘‘so I thought I would 
bring little Polly with me. Polly and I are 
great friends.” 7 

Pollypod nods-solemnly, and, after her usnal 
fashion with new acquaintances, gazes in silence 
at Lizzie for a few seconds, and then, having 
made up her mind, raises her face to be kissed, 
and says, with the air of an oracle, 

‘“*T like you!” 

This simple statement being received in good 
faith by Lizzie, they become friends instantly, 
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and Pollypod, being made free of the house, 
wanders about it and the garden in a state of 
great delight, coming to the girls every now and 
then, ‘‘ wanting to know” something or other. 
As for Lizzie and Lily, they desire nothing bet- 
ter than to be left by themselves ; girls when they 
get together have so many important items of 
information to impart to each other, and so many 
confidences to exchange. The first thing to be 
done is, of course, to show Lily all over the 
house; and then there is a long chat in the bed- 
room. 

‘*T am so sorry daddy is not at home,” says 
Lizzie, *‘ but he was obliged to go to London on 
particular business.” 

The mention of daddy necessitates an explana- 
tion, for Lily has understood from Alfred that 
Lizzie is an orphan. 

So Lizzie tells the simple story of her life to 
her new friend, and Lily listens, and sympa- 
thizes, and admires. When Lizzie comes to the 
part which introduces Mr. Sheldrake’s name into 
the narrative, Lily listens more attentively, and 
yet with something of a forced and embarrassed 
nir, which does not escape Lizzie’s observation. 

‘* Must not Mr. Sheldrake be a kind-hearted 
gentleman?” asks Lizzie, keeping close watch on 
Lily’s face. ‘‘ He does it out of pure kindness, 
daddy says. You don’t often hear of such 
things.” 

‘‘T have heard much good of him,” replies 
Lily; ‘‘he is a great friend of Alfred’s. Al- 
fred is never tired of speaking of him.” 

** Wasn't it kind of him,” pursues Lizzie, ‘‘ to 
take me down to Hampton Court, to meet Al- 
fred and you? He wouldn’t let Alfred know 
beforehand, he said, because he wanted to give 
him a pleasant surprise.” 

‘‘Did Mr. Sheldrake know, then, that we 
were at Hampton Court ?” 

‘* Yes, dear ; he wouldn't have taken me down 
else,” 

‘* How did he find out ?” muses Lily, a little 
disquieted. ‘‘ Alfred may have mentioned it to 
him the day before, and yet he seemed surprised 
to see us there.” 

** Riddle-me-riddle-me-ree,” interrupted Liz- 
zie, gayly, to dispel the cloud ; adding with a 
wise air, ‘‘ you don’t know men so well as I do, 
my love.” 

She draws Lily into the garden, and touches 
a key-note to which she knows Lily’s nature will 
respond, to the exclusion of distressful thought. 
She talks of Alfred, and of her love for him; 
and they sit in the summer-house until Pollypod 
comes to them, and diverts them from their 
theme. 

‘* Lily,” says Pollypod, ‘‘ don’t you wish Fe- 
lix was here ?” 

The color mounts to Lily’s face, and to hide it 
L.ily bends to Pollypod, and caresses her. 

** And who is Felix, Polly ?” asks Lizzie. 
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‘* Felix is a gentleman; mother says there 
never was any body as good as him. He bought 
me my doll. I wish I had itwith me. And we 
all love him so—don’t we, Lily? I love him, 
and mother loves him, and Lily loves him, and 
Snap loves him.” 

**Oh!” says Lizzie; and that is all she says. 
But there is a great deal of meaning in the little 
word, if any value can be attached to the signifi- 
cant tone in which she utters it. 

[TO BE OONTINUED. ] 
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MISS EMILY FAITHFULL. 
Aer the Englishwomen who are publicly 
known as workers for better educational 
and industrial opportunities for their sex our 
newly arrived visitor, Miss Emily Faithfull, is 
specially noted for ability, unselfishness, and per- 
sistent energy. Conservative by birth and edu- 
cation, radical by conviction, she has always held 
that happy mean which ignores both Quixotism 
and inaction. She believes that one sex is as 
much entitled to bread—that is to say, work and 
wages—as the other, but she has not the slight- 
est disposition to fight windmills with her pen, 
or drain oceans into her ink-bottle. It is the 
natural consequence of such moderation that the 
people who do rage at windmills and labor with 
oceans are apt to consider her_a person of prom- 
ise, but too much under the influence of the es- 
tablished order of things. But there are very 
few who are not glad to acknowledge the success 
of her practical plans for women, and the tact and 

determination with which she executes them. 
Miss Faithfull is the daughter of the late Rey. 
Ferdinand Faithfull, a man whose blue blood and 
distinguished clerical position naturally led to 
Toryism and a horror of social iconoclasts. It 
was at Headley Rectory, Surrey, in 1835, that 
this youngest girl in a family of fourteen chil- 
dren was born. She was a rebel early, was the 
tiny Emily—firm, indomitable, and self-reliant as 
in her after-years. Condemned to a corner for 
some childish fault, and ignominiously shrouded 
from view by her pinafore cast over her head, it 
was her ingenious custom to bite holes in this 
veil, and thence make great eyes at the specta- 
tors, and watch for new chances for mischief. 
Later, when ten years old, and a pupil at a fa- 
mous Kensington school, she showed herself no 
less fearless and-independent than in her baby- 
hood.. Accused of fibbing by.a teacher, the little 
girl resented the insult by instantly running away 
from the establishment. She climbed a wall 
twenty feet high, and proceeding to the nearest 
cab stand, with infinite dignity ordered a cab- 
man to take her to Clapham, where lived an 
elder sister. ‘‘You naughty little girl!” said 
the astonished driver, ‘‘ you've run_away from 
school, and I shall take you back.” Nowise dis- 
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MISS EMILY FAITHFULL. 


‘couraged at this dreadful threat, the little brown- 
‘eyed maiden appealed to another ‘‘cabby,” who, 
‘more good-natured than the first, straightway 
earried her to her sister, who had a fine lecture 
ready in pickle. It was ordered that the small 
heroine should retarn to school, and return she 
did, only pleading for one mercy—that she should 
‘not be made to endure the humiliation of going 
‘back in the same cab in which she had escaped. 
‘As a punishment for this running away, her 
teachers shut her up for three weeks in a damp 
room, wherein was laid the foundation of asthma 
a disease which has clung to her ever since. 
‘‘'That asthma was the guiding star of my life,” 
she said one day, with a laughing glance of the 
brown eyes, It became so in forcing her to live 
as much as possible away from the trying air of 
Surrey. When she had reached the ceremonions 
‘“coming-out” age she was taken to London, pre- 
sented at court, and introduced to the most brill- 
Her asthma was com- 


to the rectory it became more and more aggra- 
vated. It was with the greatest difficulty that 
she could breathe there, and it was at last de- 


cided that she should remain with her friends in 


London. 
And now began for the bright young girl a 
rich and happy experience. At those houses 


where genius and fashion most did congregate 


she constantly met the.men and women most 
famous in politics, literature, and art. Lord 
-Ashburton’s,. Lord Lansdowne’s, and Nassau 
Sertior’s were the three London drawing-rooms 
then especially notable for the people of brains 
as well as of title who were welcomed therein. 
Lord Lansdowne, the grandfather of the pres- 
ent man, is remembered as the clever and gen- 
erous friend of the dittérateurs of his time, and 
also as an aristocratic radical and an entertain- 
er of radicals. At his house Misé Faithfull, a 
young woman of decided opinions still in her 
educationa] leading -strings, was known as the 


little blue Tory. Her eyes and ears were not 


less acute than thoee of another of her hosts, 
Nassan Senior, whose propensity for drawing 
out his visitors and journalizing the result gave 
him the title of ‘‘ the recording angel of his cir- 
cle;” and one of her lectures proves that she 
has quite as entertaining though more merciful 
a mode of récalling her impressions. Her lei- 
sure she filled with the writing of grave political 
articles and reviews for the newspapers. These 
were, of course, published anonymously ; for at 
that time it-was not the fashion for women of 
good family and conservative training to be 
known as writers for the public prints. Casual 
literary work done for the Englishwoman’s Jour- 
nal led to an acquaintance with its editor, Miss 
Parkes, and with the group of progressive think- 
ers who were specially interested in it. These 
formed a small sub-society of the British Social 
Science Association, and occupied themselves 
much with the discussion of woman’s needs. 
Miss Faithfull began to study deeply upon the 
subject, and her desire to do a practical work 
for her sex soon became absorbing. Her friends 
Lord Brougham and Lord Shaftesbury, as mem- 


_ bers of the society, regularly came to its discus- 
| sions, and encouraged the young lady, who was 
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- gradually forgetting that venerable Philistine 


commandment which says, ‘‘Thou shalt not 
leave thy drawing-room and bother thyself about 
the lower classes.” © 

At one of these meetings Lord 
fixed her, not with his glittering eyes but with 
his curiously sharp nose, which he had a pecul- 
iar way of pointing at people, and suddenly 
asked her to say something about the a 
which was becoming so dear to her. She 
not time to feel the fright of a débutante, and it 
was thus that she made her small maiden speech. 
Her proposal that something should be done in 
the way of the practical training of women for 
professions was eagerly welcomed, and in 1860 
she founded the Victoria Press, a typographical 
establishment in which only women are employed 

It is perfectly needless to say 
that this foundation was excendingty costly, and 
that Miss Faithfall made it successful only by 
dint of the most determined struggles. The 
Queen aided her by an appointment as ‘‘ Printer 
and Publisher in ordinary to Her Majesty,” and 
the establishment has now become as permanent 
as it is useful. In 1868 Miss Faithfull began 
The Victoria Magazine, which, while it advo- 
cates chiefly the industrial claims of women, has 
a decided literary value. She has also published 
a novel, ‘‘ Change upon Change,” which is said 
by the critics to be clever, bright, and unaffected. 

She is president of several societies, is a charm- 
ing lecturer, an excellent and indefatigable writer, 
and, with all this, finds time to consider the ap 
penals of countless needy women. She has in 
London an office at which hundreds of applica- 
tions for help in obtaining work of some kind 
are received every day. ‘The impossibility of 
satisfying even the half of these sad petitioners 
leads Miss Faithfull to constantly increasing ef- 
forts to find space for women in the professions 
and handicrafts. She comes to this. country 
partly to make inquiries into the condition of the 
women and children employed in factories. The 
home government, which has long regarded her 
as apn authority on the subject of woman’s work, 
has recognized her missiun in a semi - official 
manner. 

Miss Faithfull’s excellent social position, and 
the extreme moderation with which she states 
her opinions, serve to place her above the ridi- 
cule which is so lavishly bestowed upon most ad- 
vocates of ‘‘ woman’s rights.” And in truth she 
does not especially care or struggle for the poe- 
session of the vote. The great desire of her use- 
ful life is that women should have accurate in- 
dustrial training, sufficient work, and just remu- 
neration. With politics she has littletodo. One 
reason for her eminent saccess upon the platform 
is the perfection with which she manages her 
sweet and powerful voice. | 

In person Miss Faithfull fulfills the traditional 
idea of the Englishwoman. She is tall and large 
of figure, possesses a well-shaped head, and a face 
which expresses cultivation, energy, and a gen- 
erous nature. There is nothing mascaline about 
her, unless it may be her hair, which is cut shore, 
and is very straight. She has clear brown ey: 

& merry and winning smile, and the gentle an 
simple manners which belong of right ton woman 
of good birth, thorough culture, and kind heart. 
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PILGRIMS AT THE GROTTO OF 
LOURDES. 


IFTEEN years ago the little town of Lourdes, 

on the Gave, in the department of the Up- 

per Pyrenees, was regarded simply as a pleas- 
ant halting-place for invalids and pleasure seek- 
ers on their way to the mineral watering-places 
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in the south of France. In 1858 it suddenly 
became the centre of attraction to devout Roman 
Catholics throughout the country, and has ever 
since attracted crowds of devotees from all parts 
of Roman Catholic Christendom. The object of 
the pilgrimage is to visit a certain grotto in the 
Massavielle rocks. On a recent feast-day thou- 
sands of pilgrims resorted thither, special trains 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


for their convenience having been sent from the 
chief towns in Southern France. 

The special sanctity which this grotto has at- 
tained is due to a strange vision which is alleged 
to have appeared toa girl aged fourteen, named 
Bernadette Soubirons, the daughter of a poor 
miller. On the 11th of February, 1858, she was 
engaged in gathering sticks on the banks of the 
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the matter. The story was diligently circulated 
among the peasantry of the district, who subse- 
quently, for several days in succession, flocked in 
daily increasing numbers to the grotto to watch 
the child in her ecstatic transports. 

‘The scene of this incident is extremely wild 
and picturesque. Irregular masses of rock, in- 
tersected with natural caves and fissures, lie 
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FRENCH PILGRIMS AT THE GROTTO OF LOURDES. 


Gave, when she saw at the entrance to the grotto 
a vision of the Virgin Mary, who held a short 
conversation with her. During her walk home 
she spoke of the appearance to two children who 
accompanied her. ‘The tale was reported to Ber- 
nadette’s father and mother, who at first treated 
the matter with ridicule, but the earnestness of 


piled around in grand confusion. The river 
Gave lies at the foot of the rocks, and on the 
side facing the river is the grotto where the 
vision is said to have appeared. This grotto is 
an extensive cavity, the entrance to which is 
about twelve feet in height. Since the spot has 
been visited and pronounced sacred by the Bish- 


the girl caused them to pay more attention to , op of Tarbes the entrance has been protected 
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by a grating, behind which a priest is stationed, 
whose duty it is to receive and light the wax 
tapers offered to the Virgin, to bless the rosaries 
worn by the pilgrims, and to consecrate to the 
Virgin the children brought to him for that pur- 
pose. The floor of the grotto is strewn with 
copper and silver coins thrown there by the pil- 
grims, and it is asserted that each party of pil- 
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grims pays, besides this voluntary contribution, 
a considerable sum toward the expenses of the 
sanctuary. : 

These pilgrimages or religious excursions are 
by no means unusual among the French people. 
Occasionally a round of pilgrimages is made in 
one single journey or series of journeys, occupv- 


ing three or four days. For -." the 
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31st of August a special train leaves Cette, 
passes through Toulouse, Lourdes, Dax, Bor- 
deaux, and Agen, and returns tu Cette on the 
4th of September. Every minute of the. four 
days and nights is carefully calculuted, the du- 
ration of each visit being apparently regulated 
according to the respective degree of sanctity 
which is supposed to attach to each sacred spot. 

The pilgrims are not always allowed to pass 
without molestation. At Nantes a rather seri- 
ous fracas recently took place, provoked by the 
jeers and insults of the towns-people. It was 
found necessary to turn out the troops in order 
to quell the disturbance. The émeute was fortu- 
nately quelled without bloodshed. Except in 
this instance, however, the pilgrimage passed 
off in perfect tranquillity, and the devotees re- 
turned unmolested to their homes. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. Hvex R.—Make your daughter's black silk 
with flounced back breadths, apron front, and jockey 
basque. Trim with facings of the silk and a little jet. 
A black net veil without dots is suitable for light 
mourning. The list of cut paper patterns advertised 
in the Bazar will tell you what patterns we have. 

Miss G. C.—Your suggestions cbout combining 
brown and gray ellk in a dress are excclicnt. Such 
dreeses are considered very stylish, and do not look 
** patchy.” 

D. C. S.—Make the collar by pattern sent you. Some 
persons prefer to have the kilt pleats turned back from 
the front on each side and meet behind, others make 
them all onc way. Read the directions in Bazar No. 
89, Vol. V. 

Mrs. L. P.—You will need two whole breadths at the 
back of your skirt. As you do not describe your drees 
minutely, we can only suggest that you will find gener- 
al hints in our New York Fashions by which to alter it. 

Mas. W. H. M.—We do not procure samples for our 
readers. 

H. J. C.—It is not ‘‘ necessary to have bride-malds at 
a charch wedding,” or at any wedding. 

Mas. A. A.C.—A cut paper pattern of the Dolman 
Dinstrated in Bazar No. 41, Vol V., ia now ready. 

M. A. C.—You will find in most numbers of the Ba- 
zar a catalogue of our cut paper patterns of dresses, 
suits, etc. Answers to general inquiries about styles 
are embodied in the ‘‘ New York Fashion” article pub- 
lished weekly. 

FP. A. B.—A demi-train drags on the floor about a 
quarter of a yard; a full train is half a yard longer. 

Minta.—Get camel’s-hair or brown cashmere for a 
polonaise over your brown silk skirt. For materials 
apd quantity read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
41, Vol. V. 

Lrma—Under drawers of woven merino, or else 
home-made ones of Canton flannel, should be worn 
inside the white drawers by little girls in winter. 

M. A. C.—Wedding presents should be acknowl- 
edged with thanks as any others, 

Mas. C. A. W.—You would be much more inde- 
pendent and happier with your husband and child in 
a home of your own, however humble, than you can 
be in your father's house, where your presence creates 
discord among the members of your family. As a 
rule, few houses have room for more than one 
household. 

Mary B.—The advertisement gives the address,— 
Patterns of shrouds would be a novel feature in a 
fashion paper. We make no promises for the fu- 
ture, but certainly can not furnish one at present. 

Meas. W. 8S.—We should think not. 

Sanexrrest.—A music publisher could give you 
fuller information than we can do. We presume 
that song writers are paid, like others, according to 
their talent. There is no fixed market price for this 
kind of wares. g 

Mas. F.T. H.—A yard and a half of goods three- 
fourths of a yard wide will make the jacket and vest 
of the kilt anit. For the skirt get three breadths of 
this material of the usual length of your boy's skirts. 

Mars. W. L. N.—Re-trim the pale green silk with dark 
green velvet, and make a velvet belt with long wide 
looped velvet sash lined with silk; or elee make an 
apron of white damask gauze for the front breadtha, 
and put five plain white gauze flounces on the back. 
We have no cut paper patterns of aprons, but there are 
many given in the Supplements. Getadark blue flan- 
nel sailor suit for your little blonde girl. Children of 
her age in the city are dressed in white all winter. 

Rosairz.—You can subecribe to the Bazar for six 
months, or for a shorter time if you choose. 

A. M. E.—Your brown sample is Jacquard poplin, 
and will probably wear well. Make by Loose Polo- 
naise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V. 





To Leap att Comprttrors is the aim of the propri- 
etors of the New Wilson Under-Feed Sewing-Machine. 
It ia founded on the very beet principles known to the 
sewing-machine science, and improvements, in advance 
of all other ene mene are being adopted con- 
stantly. The Wilson is rapidly gaining the preference 
of all parties that are acq ted with sewing-machines, 
and it has already taken the front rank among the first- 
Class machines of this country; and its price, owin 
to its being manufactured where labor and mate 
is much cheaper than in Eastern cities, is fifteen dol- 
lars less than all other first-class machines, which fact 
alone is sufficient to induce all to examine the New 
Wilson before buying any other. Salesroom at 707 
Broadway, New York, and in all other cities in the U. S. 
The company want agents in country. towns.—[(Com.] 





Facts For THE Lapies.—Mrs. J. C. THom- 
A8, Bloomington, Ill, has used her Wheeler 
& Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine constantly since 
April, 1860, making the heaviest and thickest 
coats, sach as beaver cloth. See the new Im- 

Oe and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.— 
om. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LL DRUGGISTS sell PERRY'S 


MOTH AND Cc 
because it is reliable. enn 


a a 
FALL and WINTER SAMPLES now READY. 


MRS. C. 0. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References, If snmpics are wanted, inclose 
Sc. Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 885 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
GENTS WANTED—We employment for all, 
ither 
A ore ct eee day, 07 #200 crmore a year. New works 
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1170—GODIVA. This Polonaise is cne of our latest Paris novelties. It contains 


man 
front, 
depo en: 


1153-— DOLMA CLOAK. 
Necds no lengthy deseripizon 
to win unlvcrsalfavor. For 
comfort, neatness, and ele 
gence combined, its equal is 
not to be found among the 
novelties of this wintcr’s 

WA procuctions. Takes two and 
fees co half yards dovble- fold 

MF Aiadies’ cloth. Pattern, with 

6 cloth model, 69 cents. 


851—LA PIERRE OVERSKIRT. 
Tho most attractive and elegant style 
for ma>jaz,inall kinds of material. 
And though for a season bolona‘se 
have reigned, yet a spirit of change 
is quite evident, and we gladly ac- 
copt this beautiful novel ry which will 
graity the wishes of thousands who 

esired to aee orerskirrsaseinin hich 


favor. Takes three yardsthicty-inch 3} 
ols. lattern, with cloth model, ff 
UU comnts. 
The above v are taken from the BECST Fashion 


Magazine IN HE WOWLD ! It lathe New York 
City Ladies’ A U'ET HO BRIT W in all matters of 
ST Y LE and )’reesmaking, and the ON IL ¥ publication 
in this country that MI PORTS Fashionsand SE Lbs 
Vv n 
perr natterns ofthom. It givos full vincukicg retard 


ty e, besides minute Instructions gar 
men 

Tils number contains a fashion plate 11 by 22% inches, 
STORIES, HINTS, Criticiams, Foreign News, &c. 


anys tate, Pater, za 
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By sending ONE DOL- 
GRAND PREMIUM, tam ws Two 
STAMPS with your name and addres to A. BU Bo 
DETTESMITH, 914 Broadw ay, N.¥- 
you will be made a yearly subscriber to SMELT HOS IL- 
LUSTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR. 
AND thepettenswih CLOTH MODELS, 
complete, of the IEE FR ECE above engravings willbe mailed 
om, FREE, AS PREMIUM. 
= ther of the above patterns sent by mail on receipt efits marked 

ce. 
A CATALOGUE 

of Winter Styles, selected from the Basaar. Worth moro than 
any Fashion Mereene toshow whatis mow worn. Malled toany 
Address on receipt of Two Stamps. 

We givea CLOTH MODEL with each pattern, which SHOWS 
every seam, pleat, gathe~, loop, ctc., how to put the grrment to- 
Renee by the pattern, and bow it willlook when completed. By 
a er iner|tetan i fallyan he pale" Tony 
PERVECT GUIDES. vee eae 7 


Address very plainly 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Smith’s Pattern Bazaar, 
914 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


CLOTHING 





C.G. GUNTHER'S SONS, 


5602-504 Broadway, 
 —ONLY.— 


OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR LARGE AND 
EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT UF 


LADIES’ FURS, 


COMPRISING THEIR FINE STOCK OF 


Seal-Skin Fur, 


IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


Russian and American Sables, 
Black, Silver, and Blue Foxes. 


A FULL VARIETY IN 


BLACK MARTEN 
and ASTRAKAN. 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF . 


ERMINE GOODS. 


A FULL LINE OF 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 


FUR ROBES, . 
GENTLEMEN'S FURS. 


Fur Trimmings, 


All at the Lowest Possible Prices. 
502-504 Broadway. 


N.B.—OUR BUSINESS IN ALL ITS DEPART- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IS ONLY 
AT 502 AND 504 BROADWAY. 
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A. SHLIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyser, 818 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silke for Embroidering; Exnbroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slip Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Supe for tal and Cam 
Chairs, Aleo, Guipuse and Potnit Laces, and mate 
for making thesame. Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes other 
mings madctoorder. Allkindsofstampingdone. Mon- 
rams and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic styie, at the lowest prices. 


THANEFUL 


For Pes nore a c.G. Sentence to gion 

the public a supply o r Goods 

now ofered for sale in this oft , she continues to make 
urchases of every description, at her usual rates. 

Ramples sent on receipt of 35 cta. For circular, with 

reference (free), address Murs. C. G. PARKE 

48 Sixth Ave., New York City. 





$49 BA MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H.B.SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


CLOTHING 


FREEMAN & BURR, wanssovsrs, 


WAREHOUSES, 
NEW YORK. 


most 
scription for all clasees and all ages. 


Busivess Sutrs, $15 to $20. 


188 & 140 FULTON STREET. 


THE STOCK for FALL and WINTER is of unparalleled extent and vari 
pular Styles and Fabrice of the Seasons in SUITS, OVERCOATS, and Clothing of every de- 


NEW YORK. 
embracing al! the 


Dress Suits, $20 to $40. 


VERCOA 
Business Suits, $40 to $50. _ se Dress Suits, $50 to $70. 
Boys’ Overcoarts, $5 to $10. Ovexcoats, Boys’ Surts, 85 to $10. 
Boys’ Overcoats, g15t0¢25. *°°% = Boys: Surrs, 15 to 925. 


gw Our facilities for Fine Custom Work are unequaled. Any garment made to measure at few hours’ notice. 


‘COUNTRY 


Mxasure enables 


arties in al 
the certainty of receiving the most 


RDERS BY MAIL promptly filled. FREEMAN & BURR’S Sratem ror Saxr- 
. parts of the Country to order direct from them, with 
ERFECT FIT attainable. 


ORDERS, {RULES IC SREP MEASURE, Sample of Goods PriceLiet, and Fusion 


[|79 | Daniel D. Youmans, 


JEFF ERS, since 


LADIE } BOOTS & 


_SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


If you want the Chotcest, moet 
Fragrant, and Delicate 
PERFUMES 
ever imported, and all distilled 
from natural flowers, ask for the 
NEW EXTRA of the 
CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
of London. 
Tur Witp FLowess or Inpta, 
Burrerriy Orous, 
Merapow QUERN, 
HawrTaorn Broom, 
MATHIOLA, 
Crown Bouquet, 
and 25 other varieties. 
%4 Names copyrighted and Trade- 
) Mark registered. For sale by ali 
S) Frret-Clase Druogista. 
=) THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
J Sole Ag’ts for U.S. and Canadas. 








IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS. 


LADIES’ BELTS. 


DOUGHTY'S PATENT ADJUSTABLE FASTEN- 
ING. LADIES, ASK FOR IT, TAKE NO OTHER, 


IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN’S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


STYLISH BONNETS, 


Made to order, sent any where one-third 
lesa than milliner’s charges. e-f ting Colored 
and Black Corsets. Shopping orders filled. Send 
for particulars and reference. 


Mrs, L. M. HAVENS, Box 4814, N. Y. City. 


RIFLE & 


one 
‘Ss 
(or a 













Requires no pump- 
ing, shootsdarts accu- 


0 


oe) Ot rately, don’t get out of 

° fe) [| ST order. A novelty for 

' ! the field and parlor, 

and a profitable acquisition to Saloon-keepers and Pic- 


nic parties. Give itatrial. Every one warranted and 
sent by expreas, C. O. D., with Darts and Targets, com- 
plete for $5. Send for free Dlustrated Catalogue of 
Sporting Goods, J. F. MARSTERS, 

55 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





| DIES who pose a beautiful complexion, and 
have not used Palmer’s Invisible, should procure 
a sainple envelope of this most charming of al) face 
powders, which can be had gratuitously at drug stores, 
and of S, PALMER, 12 Platt St., New York. 


[NovesBer 16, 1872. 
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B. ALTMAN & CO., 


331 & 333 SIXTH AVENUE. 





THIS WEEK, EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 
OUR DEPARTMENTS OF 


READY-MADE SUITS, 
CLOAKS, 
DRESS SILKS, 
TRIMMING AND CLOAK VELVETS; 


AND EXTRA INDUCEMENTS IN DEPARTMENTS 


IN WHICH WE OFFER JOB LOTS 
(JUST OPENED) OF 


FINE LACES, 


RIBBONS, 
RICH TRIMMINGS, &c. 


ae 


GREATEST ATTRACTIONS IN FINE 
MERINO AND CASHMERE UNDERWEAR, 
FOR LADIES, GENTS, MISSES, AND CHILDREN. 
ENTIRE STOCK REDUCED IN PRICE. 


SD 







B. ALTMAN & CO., 


331 & 883 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


THOMSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


Glove:Fitting Corset. 













5 eens No Corset has ever enjoyed 


gi Vi}? such a world-wide popular- 
ne ta ity. 

ie The demand for.them is 
constantly increasing, 


BECAUSE 
THEY GIVE 
UNIVERSAL 
%» SATISFACTION, 
Are Handsome, Durable, 
Economical, and 


A PERFECT FIT. 


Ask for THODVESON’S GENUINE GLOV E- 
FITTING, every Corset being stamped with the 
name THOMSON, and the trade-mark, a Crown. 


Sold by all First-Class Dealers. 


H AIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
a 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
REPAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
32 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $9 00. 
83 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 


83 inches long, weight 5 o2., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 oz, only $18 00. 


Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 3 oz., 90 inches, 
only $4 50. 





BACK ee es 
Now the fashion for evening wear. sets. Natu- 


rally curly. 

Size. My Price. Retailein N.Y. for 
Mediom..........0.. $7 00...........-- $10 © 
LATgZC oc cccsccncese GOO... cc crecece - 1200 
Extra Large......... 10.00 cos covenes 15 00 

LONG SINGLE CURBLS. . 
rr ar a SU aE T 
96 44 66 66 46 a 4 Ss 


Frizweft or Face Curis, 50 cts. per yard. 


Bey ett eaten 
archase rom the w 
retails at wholesale prices. e 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848.< 687% Broadway, — Amity St. 
ew Yo 


York City. 








Will send goods, C. O. D., by exprees; or by mail or 
or P.O. money order. 

Sorreapondence answered: by inclosing two $-cent 
Se ee 
MOTHERS, 

S ae 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 
Extensively used and recommended 
ld by Druggists and Grocers. U 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
INFANTS. 

Why not have a Beautiful Complexion ? 
CHAPPED HANDS or ROUGH SKIN? 
WHEN 8UOH AN AGREEABLE AND EFFROTUAL 
AT 60 BMALL A COST, 

BY USING WRIGHT'S 
Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 
LUNDBORGS’ 
ARCADIAN PINK, 
The most beautiful and natural] Perfume of the age! 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 

MON EY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Ontfite. See eee ee 
ore, Vt. 


exp prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
ease mention Harper's Bazar when you write. 
NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, ¥ 
V by the most eminent physicians. 
FE, 15 Sonth William Street, New Yor. FR 
WRY BE ANNOYED WITH 
REMEDY CAN BE OBTAINED, 
66 
ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET.” 
NEW PERFUME, 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 
full particulars FREE, 8, M. Srenorn, Brattle 


Noveuszr 16, 1872.] 





REAL INDIA CAMEL'S-HAIR SHAWLS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
Have now open the LARGEST AND BEST ASSORT- 
ED STOCK to be found in this country of 
STRIPED INDIA SHAWLS, 
in price from $20 and upward. 
BLACK FILLED SQUARES, 
the finest stock yet offered. 
Also, just received, 
A SPECIAL INVOICE OF NOVELTIES IN EXTRA 
FINE SHAWLS, 
Colorings and Designs unsurpassed. 
An inspection solicited. 


ELEGANT LACES. 
Just opened, 
BLACK THREAD LACES, 
in Flounces, Barbes, and Trimmings; 
GUIPURE AND ANTIQUE CLUNY; 
POINT AND POINT APPLIQUE SETS; 
BARBES, COLLARS, HANDKERCHIEFS, &c. 3 
BLACK AND COLORED YAK LACES, 
&ec., &., &. 


We also are offering the Largest and Choicest Stock of 
FALL AND WINTER SHAWLS 
ever before exhibited at Retail, and at a 
OF FULLY TWENTY-FIVE PER 
CENT. BELOW REGULAR PRICES. 
WOOL PLAID SHAWLS, 
From $2 50 eaoh and upward. 
WOOL STRIPED SHAWLS, 
From $4 50 each and upward. 
Full lines of all the most fashionable styles in 
REVERSIBLE AND SCOTCH PLAID 
LONG SHAWLS’ 
of the finest texture, and our own importation. 
NEW DESIGNS IN CARRIAGE WRAPS & RUGS, 
GENTS’ TRAVELING SHAWLS, &c., &c. 


————= 


BROCADE CASHIMIR SICILIENS AND 
CREPELINES, 
GREATLY REDUCED, 
The Latest Novelty for Over-dresses, &c. 


BROADWAY COR. NINETEENTH STREET, N. Y. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLA CK, STRIPES, 


AND ELEGANT FALL COL ORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 
“DOMESTIC” f 


aS - 8 —— 





REDU 











.Tresents a re- 
cord of success 
unparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines. Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. sas 
Agents wanted (Amy 
} everywhere, G@ 


Address * | Wo" 
. DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., New York. 
** Best in the Market.» 


ASH W ORTH’S 
8IX-CORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 


The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine 
Company. 












eee 
A GREAT INVENTION FOR LADIEY WEAR, 
' THE PATENT 


Eureka Air Bustle, 


It is very light and flexible, will always retain ita r- 
fect shape, no matter how heavy or light the akirta, 
It can instantly be enlarged or reduced to any desired 
size or sha It will outwear a dozen ordinary bus- 
tles, and when not in use may be folded away as easily 
as a pocket handkerchief, It can be washed as easily as 
any other garment. It does not tear or injure the un- 
derclothing. It serves the pu of a perfect BUS= 
TLE, acomplete CUSHION for the back, a PIL= 
LOW un ualed for traveling pu and, in case 
of accidentally falling into the water, may be relied 
upon a8 an admirable LIFE-PRESERVER. 
ese Bustles are Warranted, and are for sale by 
all first-class dealers in Ladies’ Furnish Goods, and 
by the EUREKA BUSTLE COMPANY, 141 Washing- 
ton 8t., Boston. Be sure and get the genuine marked 
“THE PATENT EUREKA AIR BUSTLE, WAR- 
RANTED.” Sent by mail on receipt of the retail 
price, $2 753% or by express, C. O, D. 
1873. 


1823. JUBILEE! 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


The Best Religious and Secular Family Newspaper. 
$8 a Year with the JUBILEE YEAR BOOK. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE & CcO., 

37 Park Row, New York. 
SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY. 


tt 


DIES! _ 


Dr. Kennedy’s Halr Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


ing aut, and preserve 
its health and *peauty. Sold by 
Drugaiste at $1.00 per bottle. 





GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for ns tann at anything elee. Particulurs ° 
G. Stixsos & Oo., Fine dri Publishers, Portland, Maine. 
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Bearing the above “‘ trade-mark,” and manufactured exclusively by us, are indorsed and recommended by the 
leading Fashion Magazines and Fashionable Dreas-Makers in New York City as being the most beautiful 
and best-adapted trimminga for Br.aox Atpaca and Mouair Sctrsa. ‘ . 

They are made from the BUFFALO and OTTER BRANDS of Alpacas, and BEAVER BRAND pure 
black Mohairs, and can be obtained through the principal Dry-Goods and Dress-Trimmings Stores through- 


out the United States. 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 427 and 429 Broadway, N.Y. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most pa and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in country, and so arranged as to be easi] 
understood by those not accustomed to making thefr 
Own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of reorceence in cutting Ld a rpealere at the same 
time combining all that js desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progrese. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profeesion, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dreesmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every Geecs pon of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any ad free of 
cone In this copaiogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these preminins, and we poonueony as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premfums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no pou an Offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of acne much to the comfort and economy of eve 
househo We are confident that this premium wi 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
643 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—reaa the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cela in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose sceneth is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it orm the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
poonomy of the Elliptic Machine in a ay is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleas, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 

act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sowte) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO 












| 543 Broadway, New York. 
fane linen i Pee end there mothers. Re- 
proof. sizee—1 smaliest, 
sundaes Nc gS praeeoetea 
H. G. Norton, 
a Goode Stores, Ask for A. Seestam: 
of . Agents wanted. 
’ 1 ! 
GREAT OFFERS TO AGENTS! 
Lapy's Farenp. A beautiful Chromo of the 
CHILD -PROPHET “SAMUEL,” 
price $3 60) or with the Magazine (price $2 50). 
Do not fail to examine into this offer, it is 
Address, for particulars, samples, &c., 
DEACON & PETERSON, 


it > | tains linen diaper, and is eres oat ean ie. 
we probe 
xa Patent Diaper Co. } Take no 
are made by Tue Satvepay Evenrne Posr and, Tar 
worth $5 00, is given with the Paper {subscription 
A GREAT COMBINATION !! 
819 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STREET & SMITH’S 


New York Weekly, 


THE BEST 
Story and Sketch Paper published. 


CIRCULATION over 319,000, 


The LARGEST CIRCULATION in America. 


oy 


Specimen Copies Sent Free (Postpaid). 


ee 


STREET & SMITH, 


Proprietors New York Weekly, 
55 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


FRANCIS 8S. STREHBT, 
FRANCIS 8. SMITH. 


[39° Specimen Copies can 
be seen at every Post - Office, 
Drug-Store, and- News Agency 
throughout the Union. 





20 Pieces of Music for One Dollar. 


Why pay Tpusbriced Music when you can select 
from our Catalogue of over 600 pieces? 20 pieces of 
Sheet Music, punted on splendid paper, arranged for 
the Piano, wil] be mafled on ee of $1. Catalogues 
free. Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Third Avenue, New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS - 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapen to Fir any Fiaure, and 
are jitted with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMES AND DI- 
RKOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGXTUKE KRING PRINTED ON 
KAOH 8KPARATE PIKOR OF THK PATTERN, 80 a8 to be ad- 
gre by the moet inexperienced. The bust measure 

8 taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
nnder the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fnllest part of the 
chest; and for Children, ‘straight around the body 
ander the arms. 


The following are the latest Patterns published: 


Vol. V. 


HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 99 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 6 to 10 





VOATS O10) ciiieve nities seus cute cacie weenie “ 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ ‘© 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING STIT.. * 41 
DOLMAN WALKING SUIT.................. “ 41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING SKIRT................. “41 


DOUBLE - BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... ** 48 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
irl from 5 to 15 vears old)............ccee es “ 4 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... ‘“ 46 
DOUBLE- BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
ING BO iirctide icneeisriadiieces@aaoods “ 46 


The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In orderin:, please ot the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE KENTUCKY 


LIBRARY GIFT CONCERT. 


$500,000 IN BANK TO PAY ALL GIFTS, 


A FULL DRAWING IN SIGHT. 


$100,000 for only $10. 


At the Second Grand Gift Concert, authorized by 
special act of the Legislature, in aid of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, unavoidably postponed from 
September 28, to December 7, and which positively and 
pe uly ocelly occurs in Louisville, Ky., SATUR- 
DAY, December 7, 1872, without further delay 
on aby account whatever, the following Cash Gifts 
are for distribntion by lot among the ticket-holders : 
One Grand Gift, Cash, + - $100,000 
One Grand Gift, Cash,- - - 50,000 
1 Cash Gift, - - $25,000 4 Cash Gifts, $2000 each 


1 Cash Gift, - - 20,000! 15 Cash Gifts, 1000 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 15,000! 20 Cash Gifts, 900 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 10,000] 21 Cash Gifts, 800 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 9000 | 25 Cash Gifte, 700 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 8000] 85 Cash Gifts, 600 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 7000 | 45 Cash Gifts, 500 ench 
1 Cash Gift, - - 6000) 50 Cash Gifts, 400 each 
1 Cash Gift, - - 5000 | 60 Cash Gi 800 each 
1 Caeh Gift,, - + 4000| 100 Cash Gifts, 200 each 
1 Cash Gift, - 3000 | 612 Cash Gifts, 100 each 


Total, 1000 Gifts, all Cash, - - $500,000 
The money to pay all these gifts is now upon de- 
posit, and set apart for that purpose, in the Farmers 
and Drovers’ Bank, as will be seen by the following 
certificate of the Cashier: 
Farmers anp Drovers’ Bawx, } 
Louisvitir, Ky., Sept. 26, 1972. 

This is to certify that there is now on deposit in this 
bank over half a million dollars to the credit of the 
Gift Concert fand, $500,000 of which is held by this 
bank as Treasurer-of the Public Library of Kentucky 
to pay off all gifts to be awarded at the drawing. 

R. 8. VEECH, Cashier. 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 

Whole tickets, $10; Halves, $5; Quarters, $2 50: 11 
whole tickets for $100; 28 for $255: 56 for $500; 118 
for $1000; 295 for $2500; 575 for $5000. No discount 
on less than $100 worth of tickets at a time. 

The drawing will positively and unequivocally take 
place December 7. Agents are peremptorily eauines 
to close sales and e returne November 26, in or- 
der to give ample time for the final arrangements. 
Orderr for tickets or applications for circulars should 
be addressed to 

Gov. THOS, E. BRAMLETTE, 

Agent Public Library of Kentucky, 

Louisville, Ky. 

New York Office, 609 Broadway, in charge 

of Major Thos. H. Hays. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 

Class 7 Octave Pianos for $2 

, We answer—It costs leas than 

to make any $600 Piano sol 

meetbroughb Agents, all of whom make 

mm iOO per ct. profit. We have 

mgyno Agents, but ship direct to faml- 

liea at Factory price. and warrant 
or 


Bankera, Merchants, 



















cular, in which we Tefer 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
a 44 ee and Territories. Please state where you saw 

notice. 
U.8. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N.Ve 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


1. 

SWINTON’'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. A Progressive 
Grammar of the eee Tongue, based on the Re- 
sults of Modern Phi ology. By Prof. Wau. Swinton, 

alf K 
2 


to over 


A.M. 12mo, 220 pages, oan, 75 cents, 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Author 
and 61 Illuetrations by J. Barnard. 8vo Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $150. Being Vol. 1V. of Hazrxr's 
HovusrHunp Dickens. 


Also Ready: 
OLIVER TWIST. With 28 MNlustrations by J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 


MARTIN CHUZZLRWIT. With 59 Mlustrations 
by J. Barnard. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 60. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 T)lus- 
trations by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 765 
cents; Cloth, $1 26. 

3. 

A GIRL'S ROMANCE, and Other Stories. By F. W. 
Rournson, Anthor of ‘‘Carry's Confession," “ Mat- 
tie: a Stray,” ‘No Man's Friend," “ Christie's 
Faith,” ‘Poor Humanity,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 


: 4, 

NORDHOFF'S CALIFORNIA. California: for 
Health, Pleneure, and Hesidence. A Book for 
Travelers and Settlers. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 


5. 
NAST'S ALMANAC. The Almanac for 1878. With 
80 Characteristic Illustrations by Tuomas Nast, 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 25 cents; Five Copies for $1 00. 





7. Bea Brotursrs eee either of MM te 
wor ” matl, postane id, to any par 
United States, on receint of the price. 

ca Harrer’s Cartatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


ee ee Se. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


ZAR. 


Hanrenr’s MaGazinz, One Year......$4 00 
Harrven'’s Werkiy, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrkn's Magazine, Harrer's Wrexty, and Harrer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGaztnx, WrRxK1.y, or 

Bazar teill be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

SunsorinErs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Coyries for $20 WM, without extra copy. 

age on the M ine, within the United States, la 94 cents a 
gare oe tne Week aaa Bacae 20 ae @ year, Soe at the office 
where received. Sua bers in Canada must send 94 cents for the 
anne or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 

tates postage. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date ie epeci- 

, it is and that the subscription for the Magazine nq 
wih the carte Volune ; for the Weekly be Daxah with the Nustber 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mafl, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorures is prefer- 
ple to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








Trrms FOR ADVERTISING IN Harper's PERIONICALS. 
Harper's Maqazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 


Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each ineertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$¢1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BRCTHERS, New York, 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 1872. 


“60 [NovEMBER 16, 
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A DOOMED MAN! 


FRAIL AND De.icate INDIVIDUAL (with much pathos). “Ah, Miss Brown! / 
shall never Marry !”’ 

Miss Brown. “ Why?” 

FRAIL AND De.icate InpivipuaA.. ‘‘ Because I’m Consumptive |!—quite con- 
vinced of it! Only don’t tell my poor Mother !—it would Break her Heart!” 


THE NASAL ORGAN. 


Superior Beinc. “ Now, then, Effie, why don’t you Jump?” 
Errte. “’Cause if I Jumped I might Tumble Down; an’ if I ‘l'umbledowned I might Break my Nose!” 


Superior Berna. ‘Pooh! What's the Good of a Nose to you? You never Blow it!’ 


FACETLE. . | 


A woman attacked a burglar threw him down stairs, 
and broke his neck. She fancied she had gone too far, 
though, and explained that she thought it was her hus- 
band coming home again tipsy. 


eect prenoven 
Hxazrcess Coxpvor.—An elderly gentleman, while 
comfortably enjoying the warmth of his own draw- 
ing-room. fire, tv his toes out. No reason has as 
yet been assigned for this barbarous cruelty. 


——__.= 
ANOTHER JOB FOR MR. STANLEY. 


The Jewish Messenger wants to send the discoverer 
of Dr. Livingstone on an e ition in search of the 
ten lost tribes of Israel. e wish Mr. Stanley joy of 
his task; but really these ten tribes have been ing 
#0 long that it is fen to one if he succceds, supposing 
he is in the mind to start. 


a 
MOVING STRAINS. 
A fellow, by your leave, 
War yon O Falher Adam ; 
And you were aleo, Mother Eve, 
A very happy madam. 
For why? You dwelt ’mid Eden's flowers, 
No luckless cause behooving 
A change amid Its pleasant bowere— 
You never dreamed of ‘‘ Moving.” 


But your descendants are compelled 
From house to house to ramble— 

To mansions new, from those they’ve held 
For years—which means a scrambie. 

It takes you weeks to get your work 
Once more in its old grooving: 

No wonder human creatures shirk 
The curse conveyed in “ Moving!” 


Alas! 'tis vain to dip a pen 
In verjuice or in acid; ‘ 
Necessity, who governs men, 
Looks down with patience placid. 
Our troubles only cause her mirth; 
She heeds not our reprovin 
And while we're tenants of thie earth 
Delights to keep us *‘ Moving!" 


HORSE WORK IS NO CHILD'S PLAY. 


Biccest Smat Boy. ‘“ Look here, let’s play at horses. You'll be the Piebald.” 
SMALLER SMALL Boy. ‘‘ No, she'll be the Chestnut.” 
ProvoxkincLy Litrie Lapy. ‘No, I sha’n’t be a Chestnut. Ill be a—a— 


Cocoa-nut !” 





It ia generally believed that About is about to alter 
the title of his journal from the Soir to Z swear. Bie- 
marck, please make a note on’t. 


———-—_—_ 
Cox. ror THK CerTicat.—Can those bakers now 
hanging about “on strike” be called “loafers ?” 


———_>—__—_ 
How To pct « Horsr “on 118 Merrie”—Shoe him. 


—@-——— 
There is a popalie author who congratulates him- 
self that nearly half the lies that are told about him 


are not true. ets 


Tux Souooi-Master Anroap.—An English journal 
gays that the local authorities of a town some time 
ago refused to form a school board on the ground 
that the eat means of education were quite saffi- 
cient. t was their opinion then: perhaps they 
ra be induced to change it after inspecting the 
following notice eeued a or Christian of the 
same place: ‘A pryar Meeting Will be held in this 
house By the Rv. Mr. Rite, babtist Minister of cross 
street Chapple, On A sunday afternoon at 8 A clock. 
Mr. Rite anciously envites the people of this neigh- 
borhood to attend every Sunday, if possible.” 


es 
Morro ron Murverers—While there's life there's 
rope, | ‘“ : 
There was a reward offered the other day for the re- 
covery of a large leather lady's traveling-bag. Wheth- 


er or not the leather lady has got it back has not 
yet been stated. - e 


a 
Harp Timres.—Our paper-maker says that trade is 
stationery. ee aes 


. Tsay, don‘t you know who that is?” 
0.” 
‘ ““Why, what a fool you are! it’s the celebrated 
ones, 99 : 
‘What's he celebrated abont, then ?” 
‘* Well, I’m blessed if I know.” 


———-——-—- 
Memu.—A fireman writes to say that if your piano- 
forte should catch fire, the best plan is to play on it. 


a 
Boox-K £errne tx One Lesson—Atick to them. 


GENT IN KNICKERBOCKERS. ‘‘ Rummy Speakers them 'Ighlanders, ’Enery. 


A veteran teacher was asked how many pupils he 
instructed in the fifty years of his labors. He replied 
““T Have instructed six thousand pupils. About fifty 
of these have become ministers the Gospel; as 
many more have become lawyers; a greater number 
have become doctors and teachers; a much larger 
number still have become farmers and mechanics; 
four have been transported: two have been hanged ; 
and—a good many more ought to be!” 


—_—_—_>—_—_ 

A Western peper says, “Since the Jubilee Boston 
has run so entirely music-mad that its men wear 
brass bands on their hats.” , 


renee eae 
A misanthropic barrister, writing to a paper, an- 
nounces, ‘The clock of our court-bouse, emulatin 

the aanple of some of our ladies, had a nice coat o 
paint on his face yesterday.” 


ore 
Country gentlemen are often on the look-out to 
““pick up an animal to suit them.” Would this op- 
portunity be offered when a horse faisdown? If not, 
explain how you can pick up what hasn't fallen down. 


wee 

Has it yet been decided who was the first performer 
of the tune the old cow died of? If still a doubtful 
matter, is it not probable that it was Ole Bull, the 
celebrated violtnist ? 


eee 
Young married people who have their house built 
should have it built round, so that discontent can 
find no corner in it. 


oe 
For aut Time.—Stand up for = rights; never al- 
low even your watch to be run down. ; 





Countine Tur Cost.—Many men Plead that they can 
not afford to marry: their idea of matrimony 
offer first, an Ophir after. 


ern 
“‘T die game,” as the partridge said when. he was 


shot. ; 


A gentleman ordered his Irish servant to call him at 
six; but he awoke him at four, telling him he had two 
bourse longer to sleep. 


SS 
Tae Pessimist’s Posrutate—All’s for the worst. 


Mxpioa, Meu.—What a doctor in large practice 
chiefly wants—Plenty of physic-al strength. 
—_—_————— 


A GOOD-NATURED MAN. 


If I had been consulted when 
I happened to be born, 
My Place among my fellow-men 
ad been refused witb scorn; 
For now I find I must enjoy 
The life, which I began 
At first as kind, good-natured boy, 
As kind, -natured man. 


I loved—as every fellow does; 
But women treated me 

As roees treat the bees that buez 
Around them in their glee: 

"Twas nice. to oe round about, 
Their vanity to ‘ 

And then it wasn’t hard to fient 
A kind, good-natured man. 


I've not a friend who wouldn't sell 
My friendship any day; 
A 1 all love me pee et 
And like to ‘“‘come and stay.” 
I toil for every coin I touch; 
But this unselfish 
Will his last sixpence share with such 
A kind, good-natured man. 


Nay, strangers find me out at once, 
And cantor any graze 

On one who is a opeless dunce 

.__In worldly wisdom’s ways. 

They take my victual from my plate, 
My liquor from my can ; 

And I—well, I submit to fate, 
A kind, good-natured man. 


And yet at times I seem to feel 
There's something somehow wrong ; 

Conviction o’er my mind will steal 
And tell it *tis not strong. 

erience teaches in its school 

. at but a narrow span 

Divides from the confounded fool 
The kind, good-natured man. 





THE “IRREPRESSIBLE” AGAIN. 


When we wos talking to one ot the ’Ands, did you notice "im 


saying ‘ Noszing’ for ‘ Nothink,’ and ‘She’ for “’E?’™" 
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Fics. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS.—{SEre Douste Pace. } 


Fig. 2.—Gray CaSHMERE Fig. 8.—Sorr ror Girt FROM Fig. 4.—Svir ror Boy rrom 
SvIt. 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


[Cut Paper Patterns of the Vest-Polonaise Walking Suit, Fig. 5, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 80 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five-Cents.] 


Fig. 1.—Briackx Gros Fig. 5.—Vest-Po.onarse Wavkine Soir 
(with Cut PAPER PATTERN). 


Grain Svlit. 
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ENVY. 

FROM THE GREEK. 
Wuenx Diophan was crucified, 
Near him a brother thief he spied, 
Upon a cross much higher raised 
Than that on which himself was plaeed ; 
And slighted thus himself to find, 
He een in death with envy pined. 


EERE 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SaTURDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1872. 





Gg In the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for November 23 was com- 
menced a new serial story by Miss 
BrapDpon, under the title of 


“STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS.” 


Few living writers of fiction enjoy great- 
er popularity than the author of “Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” “The Lovels of Ar- 
den,” “To the Bitter End,” etc. ; and 
the announcement of a new novel from 
her pen will be received with interest 
and expectation. 








Ga IN a few days HARPER’S WEEKLY 
will begin the publication of a new 
story by CHARLES READE, entitled 

“THE WANDERING HEIR,” 
which the proprietors have secured by 
direct treaty with the author. The story 


will be profusely illustrated, in the high- 
est style of art. 





€@ A NEw story by B. L. Farjeon, 
author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” “ Grif,” 
“Joshua Marvel,” etc., will shortly be 
begun in HARPER'S WEEKLY. It is 
called 


“BREAD, CHEESE, AND KISSES,” 


and will be profusely and splendidly il- 
lustrated. 





ww Cut Paper Patterns of the Vest-polonatse 
Walking Sutt, illustrated on the first page of the 
present Number, ave now ready, and will be sent 
by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see eeaedaere on 
page 791. 

cw Our next Pattern- shy Number will con- 
tain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of an 
aunusually rick assortment of Ladies and Chil- 
dren's Winter Walking Suits, Visiting Dresses, 
Wrappers, Fancy-Work, Embroidery Patterns, 
etc., etc., together with choice literary and artistic 
attractions. 





FAMILY COOKING.. 
By PIBRRE BLOT. 
IL 

HE first and most important rule in boil- 
ing any article of food is to take water 
that has not been boiled before, or that has 
not been kept in a hot place for any length of 
time. The second is, to use it at the first boil 
—that is, as soon as the first bubbles begin 
toappear. If the water is allowed to boil for 
some time before using it, its alkali and gas- 
es are evaporated, its nature is changed, and 
it has a different effect on the articles cooked 
in it, having become distilled water. Some 
vegetables cooked therein are soft, instead 
of being crisp and juicy; it is also inferior 

for making coffee or tea. 

The proper way to make coffee is by per- 
colation, and tea by infusion. If coffee is 
made by boiling, its aroma and strength— 
that is, the best of it—evaporate with the 
steam. Boiled coffee is not naturally clear ; 
it is necessary to have recourse to artificial 
means to clear it and make it drinkable. 
Custom and habit are the only reasons why 
80 many people boil their coffee. Let us see 
how this custom originated. 

When coffee was first introduced into Eu- 
rope, at the end of the seventeenth century, 
filters were not known, neither were coffee- 
mills. The berries were then roasted on 
live coals, or on sheets of iron placed upon 
the coals, and other similar means. Then 
they were crushed between two stones, or 
pounded in a mortar until reduced to a 
coarse powder. This powder was ‘put in 
cups, boiling water was poured over it, and 
the coffee was ready. It is still made in the 
same way in some parts of Turkey and the 
East, where its use is supposed to have orig- 

- inated. The Turks introduced it into Eu- 
rope, and Europeans into America. Of course 


the way of making it was introduced at the 
same time, and was followed until the in- 
vention of different pots and different means 
of roasting and grinding came to the rescue. 

After the pots came the filters which we 
have to-day, and although these are made 
differently, and the water is caused to pass 
through the grounds in various ways, still 
all are provided with one or more filters, and 
the coffee is clear when poured from them, 
without having recourse to artificial means. 

Filters are most assuredly an improve- 
ment on pots; therefore, why not follow 
progress in making coffee, as well as in trav- 
eling and a hundred other things? Would 
those that boil their coffee be wanting in re- 
spect to their grandmothers if they used a 
filter to make their coffee by leaching in- 
stead of boiling it in an ordinary pot? Prop- 
erly made coffee is a delicious beverage, of a 
rather dark amber color, clear as springewa- 
ter, and whose odor alone is sufficient to 
make the mouth water. 

There is nothing simpler or easier than 
to make good coffee with a filter. Take 
coffee that has not been roasted for over a 
week at the most, grind it just before using 
it, use the water as described above, and as 
soon as it has passed through the grounds in 
the filtor it is ready, and should be served. 
Last, but not least, see that your soi-disant 
cook does not make your coffee at six for the 
eight-o’clock breakfast. 

When grocers grind their coffee too coarse 
to be used in a filter it must be ground rath- 
er fine (not pulverized, however), so that the 
boiling water in.filtering through it carries 
all the aroma and strength with it. If, 


through some cause or other, coffee that has . 


been roasted for some time must be used, it 
is somewhat improved by putting it in a hot 
oven for a few minutes, just long enough to 
heat it. 

Tea should be drawn and served about five 
or 8ix minutes after the water has been pour- 
ed on it. If left longer to infuse, this will 
have the effect of boiling it—that is, of draw- 
ing out all its astringency, which, besides 
exciting the nervous system, neutralizes the 
aroma of the tea. 

Strong coffee acts directly on the blood, 
and strong tea on the nervous system. 

It is not the fault of a young wife just en- 
tering upon housekeeping if she does not 
know how to select the kitchen utensils she 
needs to attend properly to her new duties. 
She has never been instructed on the sub- 
ject. Many kitchen utensils are improperly 
made. Some look more like playthings than 
tools to work with. 

This reminds me of what happened to a 
newly imported French cook and a lady 
housekeeper of New York. 

“Madame,” said the cook, “will you 
please send for a strainer? I do not see 
any in your kitchen.” 

The lady, quite astonished at the demand, 
darted down stairs and looked around for the 
desired object. To find it and hand it to the 
cook was the work of a second. But she 
was not a little surprised to see the poor 
girl look at the strainer with wonder and 
astonishment. 

“Does madame expect me to strain the 
broth, sauces, gravies, etc., with that thing ?” 
ventured the astonished cook. 

The lady was going to say “ Yes, certain- 
ly,” but seeing so much earnestness in the 
cook’s countenance, she thought it best to 
inquire into the subject. 

The cook honestly thought that what her 
mistress called a strainer was one of the chil- 
dren’s playthings that had been taken into 
the kitchen through mistake. So it is with 
many other kitchen utensils. 

A kitchen strainer (called by cooks a Chi- 
nese cap) costs about one dollar and a half, 
and will last a lifetime. It is as easily 
cleansed as a coffee-cup, and strains as clear 
and fine as can be desired. The contents of 
any sized saucepan can be turned into it 
easily, and made to pass into a very narrow 
aperture. This strainer is in the shape of a 
cone, with a handle, somewhat like that of 
a frying-pan, attached to the upper end, and 
is made of tin and iron. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Gt Zobing Poodles. 

N Y DEAR LIONEL,—Some of my friends 

like horses, some like yachts, some like 
cats, and some dogs. I wish them all well. 
Some of them like sporting, shooting, or fish- 
ing; and when I see one of them on a moist 
day I say, 

‘A southerly wind 

Proclaim a hantiie iaeraine ~ 

and I wish the very top of it to them. Oth- 
ers, again, like to play billiards and to cut 
cards. Very well, my friends, every body 
to his taste. Mine i is not equine, nor canine, 
nor feline. I like very well to loiter along 
trout brooks with Walton, if he will only 
not insist upon my fishing. Meanwhile I do 
not pine for billiards, and cards put me to 
sleep. Every body to his taste. There are 


some of the Bachelor family who do not 
even love children. Mrs. Margery thinks 
them monsters and brutes. But what can 
be done? Must she not respect the fact, 
and would she not be very foolish to in- 
sist upon hiring such gentlemen as nursery- 
maids f 

I stepped into a street car the other day. 
It was crowded, and I recognized Miss Delia 
Tray holding her poodle, as usual. The 
poodle had a blue ribbon around his neck, 
and a neat little blanket bound with blue 
around his body ; and he was fat and wheezy, 
and his breath was unsavory, and he snarled 
and snapped at those who were nearest to 
him. Presently he bit at a gentleman’s 
hand, and the gentleman cuffed him round- 
ly. The poodle yelped. Miss Delia Tray 
looked poisoned daggers at the offender. I 
tried to look unconscious and unconcerned, 
but Miss Delia had seen me, and she said, 
‘Mr. Bachelor, can’t you protect my poor 
innocent ?” And while every body in the 
car turned and looked at me, I could only 
smile in a sickly way, and before I could 
stammer any thing coherent some one ask- 
ed, “‘ Mr. Bachelor, can’t you protect us from 
the attacks of that poor innocent?” Upon 
which Miss Delia Tray suddenly pulled the 
strap, and if I may use such an expression 
of a lady who moves in the best circles, she 
bounced out of the car. 

As she withdrew, a gentleman quietly 
said, with a smile, ‘Love me, love my dog.” 
That is evidently the condition of Miss 
Tray’s friendship. And as the gentleman 
who made the remark had a kindly face, I 
seated myself beside him, with an instinct- 
ive feeling that he had really no more busi- 
ness to draw him down town than I had, 
and we fell into pleasant conversation. We 
agreed that nothing was more common or 
more comical than the feeling which Miss 
Tray had evinced. Ladies of leisure expend 
their affection upon some hapless beast, who 
not only becomes a universal nuisance, but 
in the most melancholy manner makes his 
mistress a nuisance also. “For how,” said 
my companion, who mentioned that his name 
was Chizzlewhistle—“ how can I really re- 
spect a woman who is devoted to a dog? 
Whatever the occasion, however grave, how- 
ever important, the dog has precedence. A 
mother ruled by a spoiled child is disagree- 
able, but a woman who is the slave of a 
dog is intolerable. The dog is pampered 
and disgusting, and a woman who can not 
break her chains of subservience to him 
shows a fatal weakness of character that 
repels every generous man.” Mr. Chizzle- 
whistle was very animated. And as he re- 
peated, contemptuously, ‘Love me, love my 
dog,” he thumped his cane upon the floor 
of the car in the most positive and satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Onur talk slipped from topic to topic, until 
I mentioned that I had heard an excellent 
discourse from our rector only two Sundays 
before. My companion looked at me for a 
moment, and then said that he was afraid 
that be was mistaken, and that he had 
thought better of me. Then I looked at 
him, and supposing that he had misunder- 
stood me, I repeated my remark. That, 
however, seemed to incense him, and he 
said, stiffly, “Yes, 80 you said, and J am as- 
tonished to hear it.” His manner had, as it 
were, suddenly curdled, and I scarcely rec- 
ognized the kindly commentator upon Miss 
Tray and her poodle. He proceeded to en- 
large upon what he was pleased to call ec- 
clesiastical mummeries and idolatries, and 
to ask me significantly whether I thought 
that “a saint in crape is twice a saint in 
lawn,” and whether I really supposed that 
straight coat collars were more religious 
than rolling coat collars, or that truth was 
truer when spoken over white bands than 
over a black cravat. Mr. Chizzlewhistle 
went on to say that he was tired of humbug 
and bigotry; and I narrowly escaped a tre- 
mendous thump upon my foot by withdraw- 
ing it as the energetic gentleman emphasized 
his remark by bringing down his cane. I re- 
plied that I laid no stress upon costume, that 
I was not versed in the more or less orthadox 
texture of crape or lawn, and that I thought 
a rolling collar might pass the strait gate 
as readily as a straight collar. “ Why, then, 
in the name of common-sense, do you go to 
Saint Rainbow's?’ demanded Mr. Chizzle- 
whistle; “why don’t you go to a church 
which is plain and simple, like the Gospel 
itself?’ I meekly asked what church was 
of that kind. He promptly answered; and 
when I further asked where he went to 
church, I learned that it was to the very 
one that he had mentioned. But it was 
clear that the bond of union between us was 
broken. It was plainly an offense not to be 
of his way of thinking ; and after a few more 
formal remarks Mr. Chizzlewhistle pulled the 
strap, and wished me good-morning in a cold 
tone which implied that he had been much 
deceived in me; and as he left the car a gen- 
tleman opposite, who had heard our conver- 
—— smiled and said, “Love me, love my 

og. 


We could not help laughing together as 
we pitied poor Mr. Chizzlewhistle for not 
seeing that he was just as fond of his 
poodle as Miss Tray of hers, and that he 
was equally unreasonable in his defense of 
it. Indeed, we moralized a great deal upon 
the subject; and I heartily congratulated 
myself upon finding a man who saw the 
great variety of poodles in the world as 
plainly as my new acquaintance. We rat- 
tled pleasantly along, and drifting from 
subject to subject, my friend presently re- 
marked that we were all going to the dogs. 
It was a bold and striking generalization, 
and I ventured to ask him what he meant. 
“JT mean the world, the age,” he replied ; 
“the mad extravagance and universal cor- 
ruption of every body and every thing are 
hurrying us to destruction. The world has 
grown old and blasé and dissolute, and has 
no faith in God or man. We are in the 
days of the opening of the Seventh Vial.” 
“That is very interesting,” I answered : 
“to what vial do you refer?” “To that in 
the Bible, Sir,” he replied; and he poured 
out upon me such a torrent of mystical and 
symbolical erudition that I thought the 
Seventh Vial must be a vial of talk. ‘Don’t 
you see the signs of the vial, Sir, univers- 
ally, unmistakablyf Do you mean to deny 
it, Sir? Do you really mean to say that I, 
who have mastered the whole subject, un- 
derstand nothing about itf That is my 
question, Sir. That is what I wish to know. 
Do you, upon your honor as a gentleman, 
mean to deny that we are in the days of the 
opening of the Seventh Vial ?” 

It was such a stormy gentleman that I 
was disturbed. I tried-to smile and to jest 
about the vial. But he was too quick for 
nte. ‘You mustn’t pretend not to under- 
stand. Of course you have an opinion upon 
the subject. Are we or are we not in the 
days of the opening of the Seventh Vial ?” 
‘“‘Really—” I began, hesitatingly. ‘Oh, Sir,” 
he interrupted, impatiently, “if you are for 
‘really,’ and for equivocating and delaying, 
I can only wish you more sense and 
morning!” And my friend pulled the strap 
furiously and stepped out. As he did so I 
could not help remembering what he said 
when the previous gentleman left—‘ Love 
me, love my dog.” Love me, love my Sev- 
enth Vial. 

I was now at my journey’s end, and as I 
stepped from the car I was joined by Gusta- 
vus Widgeon, to whom I told the amusing ex- 
perience of the morning. He listened with 
great sympathy, but I am sorry to say that 
after we had joked upon the fact that a 
great many other people than Miss Delia 
Tray cherished poodles which they insisted 
that we should love or forfeit their regard 
—I am sorry, I say, to state that Gustavus 
expressed unsound political views. Now, 
as I told him, in this enlightened age and in 
this happy land of free schools and frequent 
churches, nobody can be excused for enter- 
taining wrong views in politics. I remon- 
strated with him warmly, showing him what 
the real situation is, and therefore what the 
only true views necessarily are. Indeed, I 
stated them at great length, and detained 
him by the button that he might be sure to 
hear all that I had to say. I told him how 
surprised and mortified I was to hear him 
express such crude and unpardonable senti- 
ments, which, I told him, might be excused 
in a Hottentot, but not in a free-born and 
intelligent American. If persons held such 
opinions they could not, as I reminded him, 
hope to retain the regard of the politically 
orthodox and virtuous: and I, for one, could 
certainly have no pleasure in the compan- 
ionship of one who persisted in being wrong. 

Gustavus Widgeon listened to me, and, 
I am again sorry to say, with what is vul- 
garly called a grin upon his generally intel- 
ligent face. “Bachelor,” said he, “do you 
know what the Church said to Galileo?” I 
looked at him silently, with calm forbear- 
ance. “Itsaid,” continued Widgeon, “‘ Love 
me, love my dog.’ And because Galileo did 
not profess a love for poodles, and was not 
troubled by straight collars, and smiled at 
the Seventh Vial, the Church smote him. 
Of course, Bachelor,” said Gustavus, with 
much gravity, “the Church could not for- 
give any one who held wrong scientific 
opinions, and who expressed so unpardon- 
able a sentiment as that the earth revolved 
around the sun. The rotary sun was the 
Church’s poodle. The Church was Miss Delia 
Tray: and saying to him, ‘Love me, love my 
dog,’ she bounced him out as well as she 
could, instead of bouncing out herself, as you 
said Miss Delia did. You don’t like Miss 
Delia’s poodle, Bachelor, and you smile at 
Chizzlewhistle’s and theSeventhVial. Yours 
is of another breed. But it is with you as 
with the rest, ‘Love me, love my dog.’” 

There, my dear Lionel, you see what an 
extraordinary fellow Gustavus Widgeon is. 
It is remarkable that a man, even 80 sensi- 
ble as he, can so deceive himself! I,as you 
know, do not love dogs, and have no poodle. 
And if you should ever have ene, don’t for- 
get the melancholy instances of Miss Tray 
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and my two companions in the car, who 80 
foolishly insisted upon “ Love me, love my 
dog.” Meanwhile I am reflecting upon what 
Widgeon said. Is it possible, after all, that 
I cherish a poodle f 
Your friend, 


——————_—_— 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE VEST-POLONAISE SUIT. 


Lee vest-polonaise illustrated this weck, and 
of which a cut paper pattern is published, 
is a stylish garment for completing suits, or for 
an independent over dress of cashmere, camel’s- 
hair, or velvet, to be worn with various skirts. 
When made of cashmere or other fine wool fab- 
rics, the vest and revers should be of thick gros 
grain of the same shade; if the polonaise is 
part of a silk costume, the vest, etc., should be 
of velvet; and when the polonaise itself is of 
velvet, the smaller adjuncts should be of heavy 
silk. Such over dresses are not now quilted 
and wadded, as it makes them too thick and 
clumsy. ‘They are lined throughout with thin 
silk, and if tight-fitting, a thicker lining of silk 
serge is put in the waist. An under-waist of flan- 
nel, or of chamois-skin, or of thin silk wadded, 
ig then worn for warmth. 


AN OLD BACHELOR. 


LADIES’ BUCKSKIN VESTS. 


Sleeved jackets or basques of buckskin are 
exceedingly warm and comfortable beneath win- 
ter wraps, and are also light and pleasant to 
wear. They are made to fit cozily, have tiny 
perforations all over them, are stitched with col- 
ored silks, and pinked on the edges. The cost 
is about $6. . 


WEDDING TOILETTES. 


A superb wedding-dress just completed is of 
white faille. ‘The train has asveral skirts of silk 
and tulle draped effectively on the back to dis- 
play wide flounces of point lace, with which it is 
almost covered. Around the bottom of the skirt, 
where it comes in contact with the floor, are 
some gathered silk flounces; above these the 
lace is placed, not straight around the skirt, but 
after a most fanciful arrangement. It forms a 
double apron in front, while in the back it forms 
a cascade from the belt. For heading to the 
lace flounces are upright pleatings of silk gauze 
and tulle, on which are thick vines of orange 
flowers, long garlands of buds and blossoms, 
with occasionally a tiny green orange, and many 
drooping sprays. The corsage is low and point- 

, with a of lace and clusters of blossoms. 

The dress to be worn at the wedding by the 
bride’s mother is a soft cameo tint, trimmed with 
golden-brown velvet, wide Valenciennes lace, 
and clusters of crimson roses with brown foliage. 
This is far more distinguished-looking than the 
pearl gray or lavender silk usually worn by the 
mother when accompanying the bride to church. 
The skirt has alternate kilt pleatings of velvet 
and silk, three inches wide, extending above the 
knee; these trim the front breadths, while the 
back has a wide flounce cut in deep points on the 
edge to show a velvet frill set underneath the 
points. The over-skirt and basque are in the 
Louis Quinze style, with broad velvet revers and 
a Valenciennes flounce, looped by roses. The 
basque has a velvet vest draped with lace; an- 
tique sleeves with an inner ruffle of Malines 
and Valenciennes ; the same trimming is in the 
pointed neck. A silk bow, with the pointed ends 
turned up and a velvet loop, is on the bosom and 
back of the basque. : 


A notable dress in this trousseau is a recep-— 


tion dress for the bride. This is of the new 
shade called Ophelia—a pale creamy tint, very 
lovely by gas-light. It is trimmed with facings of 
pansy-colored silk, and is richly embroidered with 
purple pansies. Another beautiful evening dress 
is of pale Azof green. ‘The low pointed bertha 
of white lisse puffs is finished by a fall of point 
duchesse lace; amidst the puffs is a band of em- 
broidered rose-buds, and coquettish little bows 
of watered ribbon. The train has two narrow 
bias ruffles and a deep flounce festooned at inter- 
vals to form Watteau or funnel-shaped folds; 
on the upper part of the front width is a tablier 
of two half-circular rows of lace, headed by tulle 
embroidered with roses. The over-skirt has an 
apron front, cut open to the belt to display the 
tablier beneath. It is edged with lace and em- 
broidery, hangs long and plain behind, and has 
a Watteau drapery on each side. 

Among the costumes is one of very dark gar- 
net silk, with a sleeveless basque (or waistcoat) 
of velvet of the same color. <A second suit is 
of myrtle green, with the front of the lower skirt 
and the back of the upper skirt formed entirely 
of alternate strips of velvet and silk. Ruffles, 
velvet facings, piping, and fringe knotted on the 

‘velvet are the trimmings. 


BONNETS. 


The last impori-tions of winter bonnets are 
ectly round shapes without tabs on the sides, 

ut with brim turned up all around, and vari- 
ously indented. The crown may be either the 
hard, half-high sailor shape, or else it is a soft, 
high puff of silk or velvet. There is a great deal 
of drapery at the back, made requisite by the 
absence of all chignons. Strings to tie under 
the chin are used or dispensed with at pleasure. 
Quantities of watered ribbon, of far finer quali- 
ty than that used early in the season, are now 
seen on bonnets made at the best Parisian houses. 
Some of the most tasteful French bonnets are 
made up of velvet, gros d’Orleans, and ostrich 
tips, without a shred of lace, yet they are so 
elaborately fashioned that they are readily sold 
for $50 or $60. Massive jet pendants ornament 
the brim of black velvet hats. Bronze and olive 
feathers tipped with pale rose or blue trim velvet 
bonne:s of dusky olive hues. Such bonnets are 
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also brightened by facings of some light shade 
of faille, and a coronet bow of both blue and rose 
ribbon is furnished with each bonnet, to be worn 
with various costumes. Coquettish evening bon- 
nets are made of the new gros d’Orieans in very 
light colors, with quantities of tulle drapery of 
the same shade. Autumn leaves, faded roses, 
and ostrich tips complete the trimming. Large 
ample bonnets in comfortable shapes for old 
ladies are made of black velvet, tine jets, and 
rich laces. They cost $40 or $50. For dress 
mourning there are soft-crowned bonnets o 
black gros d’Orleans, with quaint little bows of 
crape on the brim. There is a caprice just now 
for most fanciful little bows set about on bon- 
nets; they are made with irregular loops and 
pointed ends turned upward, or with one turned 
up and the other down. 


HINTS ABOUT DRESSES. 


Sleeves closely fitted to the arm, like the old- 
time tight sleeves, are more stylish than easy- 
fitting coat sleeves. When sleeves are slightly 
open at the wrist they should show an inner lin- 
ing of white silk, instead of being faced with 
silk like the dress. 

White silk serge is used by the best modistes 
for dress linings. An inner belt of ordinary 
belt ribbon is placed inside all basques, polo- 
naises, and even round waists. It is simply 
tacked to the back and side seams, is hooked in 
front as soon as the dress is put on, and serves 
to hold the back in place. 

The fichu-collar is a very stylish trimming for 
dress waists. This is a bias band of velvet (or 
any material with which the dress is trimmed), 
lined with stiff foundation, untrimmed, and 
slightly shaped to fit over the bust. It passes 
around the back of the corsage just below the 
collar, laps like a fichu in front, and is fastened 
just above the belt by hooks and loops. It is 
a simple and stylish addition to a silk costume, 
and is made of Kaglish crape, and worn with 
mourning dresses, 

Velvet belts are worn with dresses of all 
styles, even accompanying short basques. In 
moany cases they are in the front of the basque 
only, beginning at the seam under the arms, 
| fastened on the left side by a small bow, or 
else in front by a buckle of jet or oxidized silver. 
If a sash is added, it is merely two long loops and 
two streamers of different lengths with diagonal 
ends. These are attached under the belt, toward 
the left side of the back. 

Dressy waistcoats for dinner toilettes are of 
black velvet, with the front formed of alternate 
cross bands of white guipure insertion and vel- 
vet. The velvet back has the seams outlined by 
a band of guipure, and a ruffle of the same lace 
edges the garment. 

The best protection for dress skirts that drag 
on the floor is a box-pleating three inches wide, 
made of wigging doubled. It is pleated into a 
binding, and is basted inside the facing of the 
dress, just at the edge, to keep the dress from 
touching the ground. ‘This is sold ready-made 
for 25 cents a yard. Fine muslin pleatings are 
placed inside skirts of evening dresses. - 


CRAVAT BOWS. 


Most exquisite cravat bows and long jabots 
with neck-bands are formed of colored China 
crape and lace, or of the soft repped silk called 
gros d’Orleans. One of pale rose-color has a 
neck-band formed of three tiny folds, while the 
long square jabot is a knot of crape with ends 
frilled with rare old Mechlin lace: $10 is the 
price of this dainty bit. Another is the Pompa- 
dour, with a fold of blue and of rose around the 
neck, with two standing frills of pointed Valen- 
ciennes, while in front are scallops of blue, lined 
with rose-color and edged with lace. Black 
bows are of watered ribbon loops. with black 
lace. Another stylish tie is of black faille, with 
the jabot ends edged with white lace. White 
neck-ties of twilled silk or of China crape are 
handsomest with costumes of dusky olive, gar- 
net, plum-color, and invisible green. For the 
dowagers are narrow ties of black camel's-hair ; 
the ends are finished with a narrow India bor- 
der in gay colors. ‘These are not scarfs to be 
worn outside of street garments for warmth, but 
merely neck-ties to be passed around a collar of 
linen, and worn with black or other dark dress- 
es. Price $15. Pleated Jinen frills for the neck 
and linen under-sleeves laid in pleats are the 
fashionable French lingerie. The standing En- 
glish collar of linen is worn so wide that it is 
seen high above the cravat all around the neck. 
The fronts meet quite together, and the points 
are slightly broken over. ‘The plainest linen 
collars are now completed by a neckerchief or 
habit shirt of muslin large enough to cover the 
shoulders and protect them and the corsets from 
being soiled by contact with the colored lining 
of the dress. 


KERCHIEFS AND FICHUS. 


The dinner toilettes of black and rich dark 
silks worn by middle-aged and elderly ladies are 
relieved by snowy kerchiefs of crépe lisse, edged 
with point duchesse lace. The kefchief is a 
square, doubled in three-cornered shaw! shape, 
worn low on the shoulders, and caught in point- 
ed pleats back and front with a knot of colored 
faille ribbon or China crape: price $20. For 
light mourning lisse kerchiefs are simply hemmed 
on the edges with Quaker-like plainness, or else 
bordered with smoothly folded pleats. Twilled 
silk kerchiefs of the stylish dull colors, edged 
with knotted fringe, are worn close about the 
neck with street toilettes of black silk. The new- 
est fichus for evening dress are of Valenciennes 
lace, with short tabs crossed in front, while the 
back has an elaborate spiral of lace, with faille 
tae ends falling from beneath each row of 

©. 

For information received thanks aré due Mrs. 
ConNoLiy ; Miss Pace; Miss Switzer; and 
Messrs, ARNOLD, ConsraBLzE, & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


QUEEN VicToRI4 at Balmoral has good times 
in a quiet way, much as other well-to-do people 
have; goes out driving with only one attendant. 
Bmiles and nods to those she meets, many o 
whom she knows, and is never annoyed by 
gazers, unless they happen to be strangers, 
eager to behold the face and form of royalty. 
Accompanied by her ladies, she makes frequent 
picnic excursions in the woods, or on the hill- 
side, should it be handier. Materials to make a 
fire and cooking utensils are taken in the car- 
riage, and tea is made on the greensward, and 
handed round in rustic fashion without any cer- 
emony. At these afternoon ‘“‘ teas’’ the Queen 
has no neal chair of honor, her seat often be- 
ing on the trunk of a tree, with her cup in her 
hand, or any other casual resting-place that may 
turn up conveniently. In this way every corrie 
and glen within reach of Balmoral has been vis- 
ited by the royal ny. 

—Prince LEOPOLD, fourth son of Queen Vic- 
TORIA, now nineteen years old, has just entered 
Oxford. He is an admirer of the United States, 
and having a taste for autographs, has sent to 
BRYANT, GREELEY, BEECHER, and— Modesty 
prevents us from hinting at the name of another. 

—RvsBIn1, the celebrated music - teacher, has 
discovered a wonderful singer at Boulogne—a 
common sailor, with a wife and chicks. He is 
now Soe in Paris, and very great things are 
expected of him. 

—England has another FrRouDE (Ws who 
stands in the front rank of scientific inventors. 
He has invented an important and very compli- 
cated apparatus for measuring the height, shape, 
and movement of ocean waves. 

—The Princess Louis of Hesse—Auice of En- 
gland—has been chosen first president of an in- 
ternational association for the protection of the 
rights of women; and the Congress of Darm- 
stadt, which meade this election, chosen sev- 
eral ne les cence 29 cor eronaa members. 

—Professor TYNDALL, like Sir HumPHREyY 
Davy, Farapar, and other great chemists 
sprung from humble parentage. He displayed 
no signs of precocity, but has slowly and labo- 
riously worked his way to fame. e is now 
fifty-three. It is difficult to do justice to his 
manner, it is so pleasant, so colloquial, so free 
from arrogance, so full of personal enthusiasm, 
as if the wonders he displays are as new to him 
as to his hearers. They don’t go to sleep who 
goto hear him—not even the oldest and most 

dened lecture-goers. e 

—Women should learntoswim. Miss NELLY 
Power, a well-known English actress, per- 
formed a plucky action recently at Southend. 
A female bather had got out of her depth, and 
was in imminent risk of drowning. s Pow- 
ER, who was also bathing, swam vigorously to- 
ward the sinking lady, dived, and brought her 
any to shore. 

—Lady MOLEsWworRTH is just now the great 
dinner-giver of London. Her husband was for- 
merly Secretary for the Colonies. Of humble 
origin, she was educated at the London Acad- 
emy of Music for the musical profession, and 
sang at private parties at Rome. There she 
married a rich elderly man of good property 
and family, Mr. TEMPLE West. He died and 
left her a good income, and she then married 
Sir W. Moresworts. He was a man of distin- 
guished ability, but shy and retiring, and, it is 
generally thought, would never, but ior his stir- 
ring, ambitious wife, have become a cabinet min- 
ister. At his death he left her a life-interest in 
the whole of his property, worth forty thousand 
dollars a year. By sheer force of character she 
has pushed her way to the highest pinnacle of 
fashlonable Ife, and people who fifteen years 
ago would have turned up their noses at her 
are thankful to be asked to her parties. 

—The heroic conduct of Miss MaTILDA PHIL- 
Lips, sister of Miss ADELAIDE PHILLIPS, in res- 
cuing a young American from drowning, is thus 
recited in a letter to her sister: 


“I didn’t tell you, for fear it would frighten you, 
that while I was at Genoa Watresr came very near be- 
ing drowned, and I, with a little presence of mind, 
was able to save him. He was out beyond his depth, 
and got tired. I was quite a little distance away from 
him, and although I made t haste to reach him, I 
saw him go r the water twice. I called out to 
him not to his courage, and got to him just as he 
was e third time. I don’t know how I had 
the strengun, or how I got him to the ro He 
seemed ost dead for nearly an hour. I felt more 
frightened afterward than I did at the time, and had 
no more cou in the water after that day. Several 
gentlemen seen him atruggling in the water, and 
made na attempts to rescue , although they were 
all kind enongh after he was on land. 
friends ever since, and he can acarcely do enough for 
me. I have had beautiful letters from his mother and 
sisters, and I feel so happy to have done any thing to 
bring so much happiness to any one.” 


—Colonel T. W. Hieervson has been telling 
the Boston Radical Club what he thinks about 
what he saw of men ahd things in England. He 
found the radical and literary men so much like 
those of America that he could not perceive any 
distinguishing difference, and the majority of 
the Englishmen and Americans to whom he had 
talked on the subject agreed with him. The En- 
glish might be less vivacious and hopeful, but 
there was a certain simplicity and sturdiness 
about them greatly to be respected. He spoke 
of a crowd which he eaw at the races at Chester 
as having, upon the whole, less drunkenness 
than the ave American crowd, and that of 
a more jolly and less pugnacious character. He 
found the Englishman, as a traveler, infinitely 
more eeable than he had been led to expect, 
and quite as ready to form acquaintances as the 
average American traveler. Of the higher walks 
of English life the essayist declared himself un- 
able to say much, his acquaintance with princes 
and es being very limited; but he was struck 
with the little importance which the mon- 
archy seemed to have in every-day life, and 
shone that if the monarchy had gone and a 
republic had come, a visitor would not have been 
much impressed. No public character so eluded 
his observation as Jeames, Jeames of the yellow 
plush and white stockings, that august person- 
age whom it was worth while to cross the ocean 
to see. Jeames was going the same way as the 
monarchy, and in five years would be only a dim 
memory. He declared that he had found no 
higher standard of culture or manners in En- 
gland than at home, and professed a disbelief 

n the intellectual superiority of a leisure class. 
Boston has a few literary men; Philadelphia has 
a few scientific men: Washington has a few pol- 
iticlans who were called statesmen last year, and 
will be again, now the election is over; New 
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York has a few men of society: but in Lendon 
all these meet ther, and each can command 
special resources in his own direction. The re- 
sults of these advantages he illustrated by men- 
tioning Sir Jonn LuBBOCK, whom he saw preside 
over a meeting of the Anthropological Society 
with marked ability; and inquiring about him, 
under the impression that he had made such a 
work a specialty, found that he was a director 
of the Bank of England, represented that institu- 
tion in Parliament, was also a merchant in active 
business, and the author of several laborious 
scientific works. No city in America could 
have produced such a compound of the liter- 
ary man, the man of business, and the politician. 

—The Chevalier Henri Wikorr, famous to a 
certain extent in two continents, is now bestow- 
ing himself upon the society of London, and is 

uite intimate, it is reported, with the ex-impe- 
rial family of France. His devotion to Louis 
NAPOLEON commenced more than a quarter of a 
century ago, when he visited him during his im- 
prisonment in the castle of Ham. After the 
prince became emperor Mr. WikorrF hovered 
about the court, and had very pleasant personal 
relations with the potentate. Now he turns not 
his back upon L. N., but sticketh. to him like a 
brother. Probably he is preparing a book for 
publication. He is generally preparing a book. 

—The ex-King of Oude, cheerful old potentate, 
is engaged in the playful endeavor of collectin 
a menagerie of twenty thousand serpents. A 
the provinces of India are being searched for the 
varmints, and many of high position in serpent 
circles have been secured. 

—The French Prince Imperial has passed a suc- 
cessful examination at Woolwich, which quali- 
fies him for admission to the Royal Military 
Academy of England. 

—Musonl, the composer of the opera of Ca- 
moens, which has been brought out at Naples, 
is said to be no other than Dom FERNANDO, 
King of Portugal. 

REENOUGH, the sculptor, has secured the 
statue of Sam Apams, to be placed in the State 
House at Boston. *JOHN WINTHROP is to be the 
second historical character to be represented. 

—HEPwoRTH Dixon has got it—the decora- 
tion of the Knight of the Golden Cross, con- 
ferred by the Emperor of Germany. 

—' What is Mr. A. T. 8tewarT going to do 
at Hempstead ?”’ is frequently asked. One hun- 
dred cottages worth $15,000 each are going up, 
boulevards are laid out, railroads are olanued: 
But he will not sell. To applicants he has one 
answer: ‘‘T have nothing to sell.’? Some say he 
will complete the whole city, and set it running 
some fine morning, before he sells a single shop 
or shanty. He's aright to: it’s his. 

—The late King of Sweden and Norway had 
two merits that are not commonly poe by 
kings: he was a graceful writer, and a landscape 
painter of more than ordinary skill. 

—NATHANIEL HawTHORNE had this one pe- 
culiarity alone among all the tribe of authors: 
he never spoke of a literary work of his own un- 
til it was finished. 

—The Voxes family, whose clever burlesque 
acting and singing made them so popular here 
last summer, are under engagement to play at 
Niblo’s in May next, at a salary of $1500 a week. 

—Mr. BoucicacLt, whose reputation during 
his first visit to this country rested entire] 
upon his merit as a dramatist, now adds to it 
that of an artist. His performance of KX is 
as neat a bit of ery thing done by JErF- 
FERSON. The play i is simply an almost lit- 
eral translation of La Joie Fait Feur, written by 
Madame EMILE DE GIRARDIN about six years 


ago. 
—Mr. STANLEY has at last got the British lion 
under his feet. The doubters have been cOm- 
letely vanquished, and he has their oa 
he victory is to be formally consummated by 
a dinner to be piven to him by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 

—Lord DUFFERIN is said to be ambitious of be- 
coming the most popular Governor-General ever 
sent out to Canada. Lords DurRHAM and MET- 
CALFE were very popular, but the latter was an 
invalid, and precluded from active participation 
in many entertainments, After them the gov- 
ernors-general have been, as a rule, screws, who 
pinched and starved the office, and resorted to 
various forms of shabbiness. Sir EpmMuND HEap, 
Lord Monck, and Lord Lisear went to Canada 
to save money, caring nothing about the country 
or the peaple, and only intent on making thelr 
*¢ nile.’ here is astory of Lord Liscar’s send- 
ing for Hogan, of 8t. Lawrence Hall, to know 
his charges, and when told the rates for the pub- 
lic table and private apartments, remarking that, 
‘*as far as he was concerned, he had no objection 
to the table d’héte, but it would be awkward for 
Lady Liscar;” adding that ‘he hoped Hogan 
would reduce the rates for the aid-de-camp." 
Latterly Lord Lisaar shirked hotel bills, pre- 
ferring to quarter himself on private citizens 
when he visited Montreal—the honor of his 
company being the equivalent for the expense. 
Earl DUFFERIN’S réle is the reverse: no sooner 
did he arrive than he purchased a yacht, took a 
house at Riviére du Loup, and then, when he 
moved to Quebec, instead of sponging on the 
Lieutenant-Governor, he fitted up quarters at the 
citadel, and made the old walls joyous with din- 
ber pares and balls. He maintains a handsome 
establishment at Ottawa as his permanent head- 
quarters. He has just won the hearts of the 
lieges of Toronto. He made them practically 
to understand that he would live as becomes 
the representative of the soverelgn. He invited 
to his table the distinguished leaders of the dif- 
ferent parties, and included in his circle every 
citizen of any eminence outside political circles. 
He employed his fortune Seata te in as 
himself ersonally acquainted as a host with 
those who exercise any influence over public 
opinion. Earl DUFFERIN is nothing of the syb- 
arite. He could rough it at the camp fire with 
any frontiersman. e is of an intellectual cast, 
merely using his hospitality to bring himself en 

t with the public. He no doubt set out 
with the determination to make himeelf the 
most popular Governor-General Canada has wel- 
comed, and argued that it would be a better in- 
vestment to secure the love, respect, and affec- 
tion of the people than swell his bank account. 
The countess is, without exception, the hand- 
somest woman in Canada. She does not look 
more than twenty, though the mother of five 
fine children; dresses in admirable taste, and is 
free from affectation or hauteur. Every one is 
at ease in their society, and the highest order of 
intellects recognizes in Earl DUFFERI® an in- 
structive host. 
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Jet us talk about it; the odds are that it will 
come to nothing.” 

‘¢ One word only—rich ?” 

** Poor as I am.” 

‘6 And a lady ?” 

‘* A tender-hearted, pure-souled girl. ‘Right 
about face!’” which, in the old days, was a fa- 
vorite cry with them when a subject was to be 
dismissed from their conversation. 

‘*T borrowed some money of you once, Felix.” 

“*You did, Charley, old boy—and paid it.” 

‘¢ Are you sure?” 

Felix laughed, rather boisterously. 

‘‘ That won't do, old boy,” he said; ‘‘ no beat- 
ing about the bush between us two. The grog's 
confoundedly strong.” It must have been, for 
it made his eyes water. 

‘¢ Look here, Charley, I want money—badly ; 
but I must earn it. Now if you could fielp me 
to any thing in the newspaper way—” 

Charley broke in here with, ‘‘I can, by Jove! 
You can do newspaper correspondence ?’ 

Felix nodded excitedly. : 

“‘ Well,” continued Charley, enthusiastically, 
‘down our way we've a newspaper, of course. 
What’s an Englishman without a newspaper ? 
Why, they start them in the Bush! Now, 
between you and me—it mustn’t go farther, 
mind—my dad is part proprietor, under the 
rose. What a glorious thing it would be if 
we could get a London correspondent, who 
moves in the best society” —Charley winked, 


and Felix responded—‘‘ who is hand and glove. 


with all the political nobs and the literary swells ; 

who is behind the scenes every where; who 

knows all the news, and can serve it up piping 

hot and spicy! Now, then, what do you say? 

The Penny Whistle is only a weekly, and we 

So only spare two columns to our London 
ial. ” 


‘* If you are really serious,” said Felix, slow- 
ly, his color rising, for he saw a great chance in 
the proposal, ‘‘and the Penny Whistle can af- 
ford a special London correspondent, I could 
send a capital two columns every week, and I 
would take care to he on the look-out for any 
thing special. Could it afford a pound a week, 
Charley ?” 

‘*A pound a week, old fellow!” cried Char- 
ley. ‘‘ It’s too little!” 

“*It is enough,” said Felix, firmly; ‘‘I could 
not accept more under the circumstances. If 
the proprietors write to me to that effect, I shall 
only be too happy to accept.” 

In a fortnight from that time Felix was en- 
gaged .as London correspondent at the sum fixed 
by himself. He ran to old Wheels and told 
the good news. He was really beginning to open 
his oyster. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
JIM PODMORE HAS A ‘* DAZE.” 


In the mean time some of the humble person- 
ages in our drama, being fixed in certain grooves, 
remain there uneventfully, the only changes that 
occur to them being marked by the hand of time. 
Mr. Podmore continues in his situation on the 
railway, works as hard and as long hours as ever, 
comes home as tired as ever, but more often now 
with a ‘‘daze” upon him, as he expresses it. 
This ‘‘daze”—he has no idea how he got hold 
of the word—gives him terrible frights at times, 
. and causes him to be oblivious of what passes 

around him. It never comes upon him but when 
he is dead-beat, when what is known as a fair 
day’s work is turned into a foul day’s work b 
the abominable system which coins large divi- 
dends out of its servants’ health, and which 
taxes their strength so unfairly as to bring old 
age upon men long before it is naturally due. 
Jim Podmore is fearful to speak of this ‘* daze” 
to any one, for if it were known to the officers 
of the company, short shrift would be his por- 
tion. Such a sympathetic affection as humanity 
holds no place in the schemes and calculations of 
railway directors, ‘Given so much blood and bone 
and muscle: how much strain can they bear? 
This ascertained, apply the strain to its utmost, 
until blood, bone, and muscle can no longer bear 
it, and fail, naturally, to perform their task. 
Then throw aside, and obtain fresh. Jim Pod- 
more would not thus have expressed it, but the 
conclusion at which he had arrived is the. same 
_as the conclusion here set down. The only per- 
‘son who knows of his fast-growing infirmity is 
his wife. He confides to her the various stages 
of this ‘* daze ;” how he goes to work of a morn- 
ing pretty fresh, and how, when his fair day's 
work is being turned into a foul day's work by 
the directors’ strain, he begins to tire. ‘‘ I seem 
to—fall asleep—gradually,” he says, ‘‘ although 
I hear—every thing about me. All the wear 
and tear—of the day—all the noise—all the 
slamming and shouting—all the whistling and 
uffing—seem to get into the middle—of my 
ead—-and buzz there—as if they was bees. 
And so I go off—with this buzzing. Then I 
jump up—in a fright—just in time, old woman! 
—to shift the points—but I’m all of a tremble— 
and feel fit to die. Then I fall off—into a daze 
again—and the buzzing goes on—in my head. 
Then Snap—good old dog!” (Snap licks the 
hand that pats its head)—‘‘ pulls at my trow- 
sers—sometimes—and wakes me. Suppose I 
shouldn’t—rouse myself in time—some time or 
other—and something was to occur! What 
then, old woman? I wake up—in the middle~ 
of a night—often—thinking of it—with the per- 
spiration—a-running down me.” Mrs. Podmore 
does her best to comfort him, but she can not 
suggest a cure for Jim's ‘‘daze.”’ ‘‘ You see— 
old woman,” he says, ‘‘ it wouldn’t do—for me— 
to fall ill even—and be laid up—for a week or two. 
That might do me good—but it wouldn't do. 
Where's the money—to come from? We 
couldn’t lay our hands—on a spare half a 
crown—to save our lives.”” Which was a fact. 
. Capital, in the majority of instances, pays labor 


just such a sum for its blood, bone, and muscle 
as is barely sufficient to live upon; every far- 
thing flies away for urgent necessities without 
which labor would starve, with which it barely 
manages to preserve its health. ‘The result is 
that labor grows inevitably into a state of pauper- 
ism: hence work-houses—which are not known 
in America or Australia, two of the world’s new 
lands. May they never be known! They are 
plague-spots, poisonous to the healthful blood of 
cities. However, until a change for the worse 
comes, this small family of three, Mr. and Mrs. 
Podmore and their little eee live in their 
one room, and are more often happy there than 
otherwise. Felix frequently pays them visits, 
and learns from Jim and Mrs. Podmore many 
particulars concerning the railway system of over- 
working its servants, which he works up with good 
effect in his newspaper letters and in other ways. 
Felix likes to get hold of a good public grievance, 
and has already learned how to make capital of 
it. But, indeed, he could not write earnestly 
on any matter in which his sympathies were not 
in some way engaged. Pollypod enjoys herself 
greatly; she and Lizzie are firm friends, and 
the consequence is that she often accompanies 
Lily to Lizzie’s house in the ‘‘country,’ and 
spends the day there. Old Wheels likes Lily 
to take the child ‘with her; and, apart from her 
fondness for Pollypod, Lily is glad to please her 
grandfather in this way. 

The Gribbles, senior and junior, go on as 
usnal. Gribble junior maintains his ground, 
and is even prospering a little in his umbrella 
hospital, which is generally pretty full of pa- 
tients. He “‘keeps moving” with his tongue, 
and is continually rattling away complacently 
on this subject and that. He likes Felix, who, 
indeed, is a favorite with them all, but he has 
contracted an inveterate dislike to Mr. Shel- 
drake, and never loses an opportunity of saying 
an ill word concerning that gentleman. Gribble 
senior keeps his chandler’s shop open, but the 
trade continues to fall off wofully, and the old 
shop-keeper is more rampant than ever on the 
subject of co-operative stores, which he declares 
will be the ruin of the country. 

Alfred grows more and more infataated with 
racing; he meets with reverse after reverse, 
adopts system after system, discovers continual- 
ly new methods of winning infallibly ; is buoyed 
up and.-elated one day with the prospect of win- 
ning a great sum, and groans with despair the 
next day when the result is made known. Of 
course he does not always lose; he wins small 
sums occasionally, but they are like rain-drops 
in the sea. Week after week passes, month 


after month flies by, and he is sinking lower and — 


lower. David Sheldrake stands his friend still ; 
still supplies him with money, and takes his sig- 
nature for the amount; and what with letters and 
documents and information of how matters stand 
with Alfred at the office of his employers, Messrs. 
Tickle & Flint, holds such a dangerous power over 
the infatuated young man as can crush him at any 
moment. Here a defense must be set up for Da- 
vid Sheldrake, otherwise he might be taken for 
a fool for parting with his money so freely to a 
young fellow for whom he cared no more than 
for the snuff of acandle. David Sheldrake knew 
every trick of the game he was playing. Madly 
infatuated as he was with Lily, he was too com- 
pletely a man of the world to throw away the 
sums of money he advanced to Alfred from time 
to time. But the fact of it was, he got it all 
back; what he gave with one hand he received 
with the other. He made‘an express stipulation 
with Alfred that Con Staveley should be the me- 
dium of ali the young fellow’s racing speculations, 
so that no sooner did David Sheldrake lend than 
Con Staveley swallowed. Therefore, although in 
the aggregate Alfred owed David Sheldrake a 
large sum of money, the astute David was really 
very little out of pocket. He was aware that, in 
other ways, Alfred was more extravagant than 
his earnings at Messrs. Tickle & Flint’s warrant- 
ed; but where he got the money from to supply 
these extravagances was no business of David 
Sheldrake's. Alfred did not get. it from Asm. 
But in Alfred’s moments of remorse, when he 
was pouring into David Sheldrake’s ears ac- 
counts of his misfortunes, of how he was trapped 
by this tipster or deceived by that prophet, or 
swindled in some other way, many a chance ex- 
pression of terror escaped from him, of which 
David Sheldrake made good use in his reflec- 
tions—putting this and that together until he 
had arrived at the truth, and knew for a cer- 
tainty that Alfred was robbing his employers. 
He held in his hand Alfred’s safety; a word 
from him would be the young fellow’s destruc- 
tion; and the power which this gave him over 
Lily was so complete that he would not have 
parted with it upon easy terms. He never failed 
of impressing upon Alfred that what he did for 


him he did for Lily’s sake, and for Lily's sake . 


only. 

ie it were not for her, my boy,” he said, ‘‘I 
think I should close on you; for, after all, busi- 
ness is business.” 

_ Alfred listened, white and trembling. | 

‘For God’s sake,” he said to Lily one day, 
when David Sheldrake had retired, offended at 
her coldness—the man of the world had been 
more than usually pressing in his attentions, and 
Lily had shrunk from them—‘‘ for God’s sake, 
Lily, don’t offend him! You don’t know how 
good he is; you don’t know what a friend he is 
tome. If it was not for him I should—” 

Lily’s eyes, fixed in alarm upon his face, 
stopped him, and he broke off with, 

‘“‘T am the most miserable wretch in the 
world! There never was any body half so mis- 
erable or half so unfortunate as 1am! There's 
only one girl in the world that loves me—and 
that’s Lizzie. My own sister, that I would lay 
down my life for, tarns against me.” 

Lily's grief may be imagined. Turn against 
him !—against the dearest brother sister ever 
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‘ears. Nevertheless they steadil 
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admirable. Exclusive of the base, the fi 


had! How could she prove the sincerity of her 
love for him? she asked. 

** By being kind to Mr. Sheldrake,” Alfred 
answered, sullenly; his fears blinded him to the 
eae of her affection, blinded him to re- 
sults. 

Thus it came about that, on the next occasion 
Lily and Mr. Sheldrake met, Lily acted a part, 
and Mr. Sheldrake’s wound was healed. Lily 
received her reward; Alfred kissed her and em- 
braced her, and called her the dearest sister! 
She found consolation in his bright manner; and 
although she shed many tears, she was careful 
that Alfred should not witness her pain, | 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
Aa the special interest which at this sca- 


son is clustering around the opera, the lec- 


ture-room, and the art gallery, amidst the buy- 
ing and selling which are ever attendant upon 
the mysterious changes in annual fall fashions 
and amidst the exciting whirl of a quadrennial 
political campaign, the world in general has 
moved on as usual. There has been no cessa- 
tion of crime or casualty: murders, suicides, 
and shocking disasters by sea and iand have 
been as frequent as ever. We have read the re-. 
ports thereof, paused a moment in horror, and 
one on our way, and, perchance, forgotten 
em. Indeed, except to learn the lessons 
taught, one may well forget the hideous details 
of sin and suffering which come crowding thick 
and fast. The d aud heart when overbur- 
dened with such things can not meet the work 
of life with happy vigor and elasticity. 

But we had it in mind to allude to some re- 
cent heroic deeds which may have escaped the 
notice of some of our readers. In far-off Nevada 
a train of cars was rushing along at rapid speed, 
the locomotive being mounted by a trusty engi- 
neer. Suddenly the train whirled round a curve, 
entering a tunnel six hundred and fifty feet in 
length. No watchman had given warning of 
danger, but the quick cye of the engineer caught 
sight of red, roaring flames and dense smoke 
ahead—the other end of the tunnel was a fiery 
mass. There was buta flash of time for thought; 
no possibility of stopping; to reverse the en- 
gine and whistle down brakes would bring the 
cars to a stand in the midst of the raging flames: 
the only acre was to rush on with whirlwind 
speed. With quick hand the engineer threw 
open the valve; he held fast to the lever, closed 
his eyes, and tried to pray. Through smoke 
and flame and falling timber, one instant, and 
the terrified passengers beheld the cool daylight 
beyond—all saved eee the daring tact of 
this man, known familiarly as Johnny Bartho)- 
omew. : 

Another faithful engineer was on one of the 
trains which recently collided on the Amboy di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania Railroad in conse- 
once of a mistake in a telegraphic dispatch. 

he story is brief. The engineer stood by his 
engine to the last, and was ane uy injured. 
The firenmn told him to jump off, but he refused. 
As he afterward eaid to his friends: ‘‘I could 
not leave my engine; I had to stop her, and I 
did almost do it. I thank God for one thing: I 
can die with a clear conscience, for it was not 
my fault.” 





It is said that none of the French translations 
of Charles Dickens's works have had aremuner - 
tive sale, because the people of France do nov 
like his writin Well, the people of America 
like them well enough to compensate for any 
deficiency in France. 





‘Salle de Michel Ange’’ is the name given to 
a new yallery of sculpture which has been open- 
ed at the Louvre—so called from an interesting 
statuc by that great master, which has been re- 
moved from an obscure corner at Chenonceaux 
to occupy the place of honor in the new gallery, 





Oxen have ‘‘come to the rescue’ in these 
days when horses have failed. In Boston they 
have been seen constantly pecan through the 
streets, a ntly as docile as in their accus- 
tomed fields. In this city they seemed in some 
cases slightly disturbed at the noise and con- 
fusion which perpetually dinned about their 
performed 
ed them, unabashed by the hun- 
dreds of eyes fixed upon them.in staring sur- 

rise. Not a few city folks, perhaps, never be- 
ore saw a yoke of oxen. 





Boston—if we may rely upon the assertions 
of those on the spot—has behaved well durin 
the horse epidemic. Notwithstanding the al- 
most impossibility of getting a carriage or a 
team, when it could be obtained the price has 
remained the same as when the horses were well. 
Extortion has been unknown; expresses and 
carriages remained at the ordinary prices, when 
they could be obtained at all. 

A young lady of Philadelphia has invented an 
improvement on sewing-machines which will 
adapt them to the manufacture of sails and oth- 
er fir goods. Itis said to be ‘‘just the thing”’ 
which has been long wanted. 








One single mine, situated in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, furnishes all the nickel from which 
our smaller coins are made. There are other 
nickel mines in the country, but this is the only 
one now being worked. This has reached the 
depth of two hundred feet, and produces from 
four hundred to six hundred tons a month. 
Nickel is rapidly increasing in commercial im- 

ortance, and growing in favor as a substitute 
or silver in plating steel, iron, and other metals. 





A seg-captain in Maine makes a practical sug- 
gestion to the Signal Service Department. He 
recommends that arrangements be made for 
showing signals from light-houses in case of 
impending storms, so that vessels at sea may 
take all possible precautions. 





Meade’s bronze statue of Abraham Lincoln is 
now awaiting the order of the Monument Com- 
mittee in the manufactory of the Ames Com- 
pany at Chicopee. It is pronounced a splendid 
production, the likeness perfect, and the saa 
re is 
ten feet and eight inches high, and weighs 4550 


pounds. It will be put in place upon the monu- 
ment at the time of its dedication, and the four 
supplementary groups, representing Infantry, 
Cavalry, Artillery, and the Navy, models for 
which are soon expected at the works, will be 
added as they are made. 





Scotland has experienced a real calamity in 
the recent wet, unseasonable weather there. In 
many large agricultural districts the wheat has 
sprouted so as to be unfit for use. So wide- 
spread a disaster as this proves is without a 
precedent within the memory of the oldest farm- 
ers of the country. 





The following appears in an Indian paper as a 
bona fide copy ot a letter from a Punjaub school. 
master to an English gentleman who took an in- 
terest in him:. 


‘How. Sm,—I am most anxious to hear you are 
sick, I pray to God to get you soon at R—— in a 
state of triumph. The climate of R—— wm Nery Rod 
and proves unhealthy. No deputy con oner 
complains ever for want, of climate. ou also come 
here, I think it will agree with your 8 An infor- 
mation expectant or reversionary respecting your re- 
covery state is expected, and I shall be thankful to 
you. - I am, Sir,” etc. 





The magnolia-tree is a natjve of the sunn 
South ; and hence its naturalization in the cH- 
mate of San Francisco is an interesting fact. 
We see it stated in a San Francisco r that 
in a garden on the top of Pine Street Hil, where 
one would least expect to see such a phenome- 
non, there is.a large magnolia-tree, which has 
bloomed every month for the last: three years. 
This tree was raised from the seed, at Marys- 
villc, and transplanted to San Francisco when a 
small shrub. ‘Its blossoms are very la quite 
six inches across when fally expended. very 
rich and delicate in texture, and emit an ex- 
quisite though powerful odor. 


The 8t. Louis Democrat gives its readers the 
following remarkable incident of ‘real life :°” 


“‘There is a covered bridge at Peoria five hundred 
feet above high-water mark. A drover recently at- 
tempted to drive a thousand sheep across it. en 
about half-way over the bell-wether noticed an open 
window, and, recognizing his » made a strike 
lory and the grave. When he reached the sun- 
light he at oncé appreciated his critical situation, and, 

th a leg stretched toward each cardinal point of the 
com » he uttered a plaintive ‘ Ma-a !’ and descended 
to hia fate. The next sheep and the next followed, 
imitating the gesture and the remark of the leader. 
For hours it ed sheep. The erewhile placid stream 
was incarnadine with ‘the life-hlood of the moribund 
mutton, and not until the brief tail of the last sheep 
as \t disappeared through the window waved adieu to 
this wicked world did the movement cease.” 


The Peoria Feview, having read the above pret- 
ty little tale, makes the following eoninen ie. 


‘“‘This storv is very nearly correct. There were, 
however, only 680 sh in the drove instead of 1000. 
Thebell-wett 2r did not see the window. It did 
not jump o:+*.of it. The Hock did not follow it. 
There is nc window in the bridge. The drover did 
not drive |! 3 sheep acrosa the bridge: he at 
the ferry <..ree miles higher up stream. If the bridge 
was 500 f :2t above high-water mark, the present piers 
would have to be lengthened 460 feet in order to reach 
the brid~e. There is not a covered bridge within 1700 
miles o: Peoria. Save these typographical inaccura- 
cies the romance {fs correct.” 








Tuc farmers of Western Massachusetts pro- 
yp se to try a new process for preserving apples. 
the experiment will consist in cet em 
solid as soon as it is cold enough, and then 
packing them in dry sawdust or some other non- 
co ducting substance until they are needed for 
Gee They are confident the ffuit will not be in- 
jured. 





a 


The name of the bride ‘of the youthful Emperor 
of China is Tsi-Bo-Ka-Tou-Ka. * 





Stories of famous horses are in season now. 
The performances of the trained horse Excelsior 
have been familiar to many who frequent shows 
and circuses. For eighteen years he has calmly 
received the admiring plaudits of thousands who 
witnessed his wonderful feats. Recently he 
made his last public appearance in the ci y of 
Cincinnati, but he was weak ahd trembling. 
His master, Mr. Rice, told the assembled crowd, 
in a pathetic little speech, that Excelsior, who 
had traveled with him for eighteen years, who 
was almost a child to him, could not live much 
longer. He spoke of the almost human intelli- 

ence of the horse, and the real pain he felt at 

he thought of parting with him. In conclusion 
he told the audience that the old horse would 
be made as comfortable as possible while he 
lived, and when he died would have an honora- 
ble interment. 





When the stern hand of British law abolished 
the custom of *‘ widow-burmning”’ in India, the 
plan of gradual ‘‘starving’’ was adopted. The 
widow was compelled to live in retirement, to 
eat sparingly, and to make herself as miserable 
as possible. ‘The ‘native reform party’’ is wa- 
ging war against this custom. The Bombay Ga- 
zette gives an interesting account of the marriage 
of a Hindoo widow at Ahmedabad. 8She is only 
eighteen years of age; and after being tortured 
and imprisoned, and exposed to numerous in- 
sults from her friends, she was at length quietly 
married to a young school-teacher by Brahmin 
priests in the presence of a large number of the 

‘reform party.’’ Her proper ye neue $7500— 
will doubtless be plundered from her, and the 
priests who performed the ceremony are threat- 
ened with excommunication. 





' A Maine man, who was addicted to the vice 
of intemperance, so disgusted his wife that she, 
after repeated but vain cfforts to reform him, 
left him to his fate. The deserted husband, 
however, did not enjoy his loneliness, and thus 
advertised : 

‘‘sLerr wy Bep ann Boasn—One of the best of 
wives. Whoever will give information as to where I 
may find her shal] be sultably rewarded, and all charges 


The good wife returned, made another effort, 
with the assistance of the culprit, and he thor- 
oughly reformed, and, as the novels say, ‘‘ they 
lived happily together for many years.’’ This 
incident occurred in 1831, before divorces and 
separations were every-day occurrences. And 
certainly in these days, after a lapse of forty 

ears, scores Of husbands and wives could do no 
better than to learn a lesson from this couple, 
and “try again,” 
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Ladies’ Street and House Costumes. 


Tus picturesque illustration gives a correct 
idea of the newest Parisian styles, though it 
seems at first glance like a picture of the time 
of Louis Seize or the First Empire, and the 
scene might as well be the gardens of ‘Trianon 
or Malmaison as those of the modern Versailles 
under the rule of President Thiers. But the 
modistes of the nineteenth century, instead of 
creating new fashions, delight to revive those of 
past ages, and borrow their ideas from histor- 
ical portraits. ‘This winter the Louis Quinze, 
Louis Seize, and Josephine styles are especially 
in vogue, and are all reproduced in the beauti- 
ful group before us. 

Fig, 1.—Watteau costume of serpent green 
silk. Plain skirt. Over-skirt with long apron 
richly embroidered ; the back is short, and has 
a bouffant panier puff with a flounce of em- 
broidery. Side sashes in loops. 
Round waist with Marie Antoi- 
nette collar. Necklace of Etrus- 
can gold balls. 

Fig. 2.—Black velvet redingote, 
buttoned down the front, hanging 
plainly behind, with all the dra- 
pery on the sides, Bands of lus- 
treless faille and fringe for trim- 
ming. Faille skirt with a flounce 
headed by elaborate puffs sepa- 
rated by velvet bands. Five 
lengthwise bands of velvet, each 
finished by a tassel, are on the 
sides. Mont Blanc hat of velvet, 
with roses and ostrich tips, 

Fig. 3.—Bronze silk costume, 
with flounced skirt and plain over- 
skirt caught up by narrow velvet 
sashes and rosettes. Faille but- 
tons dot the velvet bands. Basque, 


Fig. 4.—Marie Antoinette dress 
of black silk. Skirt has a wide 
flounce with two puffs for head- 
ing. Short open-front over-skirt, 
with retroussé back. Pointed cor- 
sage, with antique sleeves and 
Marie Antoinette kerchief. 

Fig. 5.—Josephine costume of 
violet faille and duchesse lace. 
The skirt has a silk pleating and 
a wide lace flounce. Polonaise 
with closed front, puffed back, and 
Josephine puffed sleeves. Em- 
press collar and cuffs of lace. 
Pearls and an ostrich tip form the 
coiffure. 

Fig. 6.—Black velvet costume. 
Basque trimmed with band, but- 
tons, and square cuffs of faille. 
Over-skirt with long open front 
and very short back, simply edged 
with faille. Velvet skirt, with 
two faille flounces and passemen- 
terie trimmings. Jet necklace. 

Fig. 7.—Cashmere and faille 
costume of sea blue. Faille skirt, 
trimmed with a flounce and bias 
Cashmere over 
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covered with Oriental embroidery. 
Sailor bonnet of velvet and faille. 


Ladies’ and Children’s 
Suits, Figs. 1-5. 
See illustration on first page. 

Fig. 1.—Biack Gros GRAIN 
Suir. The skirt of this suit is 
trimmed with a kilt-pleated flounce 
of the material; the over-skirt and 
basque are trimmed with folds, 
guipure lace, guipure insertion, 
and tassel fringe. Pink gros grain 
cravat bow. 

Fig. 2.—Gray CasHMere SUIT. 
This suit is made of gray cash- 
mere, and consists of a double 
skirt and basque, trimmed with 
box-pleated ruffles and folds of 
the material and satin stitch em- 
broidery. 

Fig. 3.—Surr ror GIRL FROM 
4 tro 6 Years otp. Blue cash- 
mere kilt-pleated skirt. Square- 
necked sleeveless polonaise of blue 
and white striped flannel, trimmed 
with a fold of the material. Swiss 
muslin blouse with long sleeves. 
Blue gros grain sash and hair bow. 

Fig. 4.—Surrt ror Boy From 
4 To 6 Years otp. ‘Trowsers, 
vest, and jacket of dark green 
cloth,’ trimmed with gros grain 
buttons. Linen collar and cuffs. 
Black gros grain cravat bow. 

Fig. 5.—VEsST-POLONAISE 
Warxine Suir (witn Cut Pa- 
PER PatrerN). This elegant suit 
comprises one of the newest and 
most stylish vest-polonaises that 
has been imported this season. The original 
is of black cashmere, trimmed with embroidery, 
yak lace, and flounces of the material. 
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DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tuis suit comprises two articles—vest-polo- 
naise and walking skirt. 

Vest-Poronaise.—This pattern is in seven 
pieces—vest, front, front revers, side back, back, 
sleeve, and cuff. The parts are notched to 
prevent mistakes in putting together. ‘The per- 
forations show where to baste the seams on the 
shoulders and under the arms, to take up the 
darts and cross basque seams, to turn hack the 
revers in the middle of the back breadth at the 
bottom of the skirt part, to set the buttons on 
the cuffs. and the size and form of the under 
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part of the sleeve, ‘The front of the vest is fit- 
ted with two darts and a cross basque seam each 
side, and closes to the waist with button-holes 
and medium-sized buttons. The outside front 
of the polonaise is neatly fitted to the figure by 
one dart and a cross basque seam each side, 
while the back is closely fitted by middle and 
side back seams. Each of the three seams has 
an extra width cut on at the waist line, and laid 
in a treble box-pleat on the under side. ‘The 
skirt part is draped in the back by three tapes, 
cut ten inches long, tacked at the single holes in 
the middle of the back breadth and side gores, 
and at the waist line on the pleats. ‘Three 
pleats, turning upward, are laid in the front edge 
of the side gore according to the notches before 
joining to the front. ‘The extra length on the 
back edge of the front part at the bottom of the 
skirt is laid in two pleats, turning upward, and 
joined to the straight edge, the seam being con- 
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cealed by the trimming. The coat sleeves are 
finished at the wrist by a very deep half cuff. 
The vest is joined to the polonaise by the seams 
on the shoulders and under the arms, The front 
revers is sewed on each side of the front from 
the lower edge up, and curves around the neck at 
the back, and is fastened back the whole length 
with buttons. The bottom of the vest is corded. 
Lace three inches wide trims the lower edge of 
this part, the bottom of the garment, the revers 
in the middle of the back of the skirt part, over 
the pleats on the bottom of the front, up the 
side seams, and along the outer edge of the cuff, 
and extends around the outer edge of the front 
revers. An outlet of an inch is allowed for the 
seams on the shoulders and under the arms, and 
a quarter of an inch for all others. The notches 
at the top and bottom on the front of the vest 





show where to turn back for the hem. 
and try on wrong side out, and if alteration is 
needed, take up more or less on the seams. The 
garment may be wadded and used as an independ- 
ent wrap. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Lace for trimming, 9 yards. 

Buttons, 32. 

WaLkiInG Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—half of front gore, two side gores, and 
half of back breadth. Cut the front and back 
breadths with the longest straight edge laid on 
the fold of the cloth to avoid seams. Cut two 
pieces each of the pattern given for the side 
gores. Put the pattern together by the notches, 
and pay no attention to the grain of the paper. 
The skirt is trimmed on the bottom with four 
ruffles five inches deep. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Extra for ruffles, 444 yards. 


Baste up | 


the most enlightened forms of worship. In the 
accounts given of the ceremonies of the purest 
religion of ancient times we constantly read of 
** sweet-smelling savors,” ‘‘ incense and myrrh,” 
and similar grateful offerings to the sense of 
smell. ‘Che Jewish high-priest would no more 
have appeared without his censer than without 
his robes; and long after they had returned to 
their homes the perfumed atmosphere of the 
‘Temple unquestionably formed one of the de- 
lightful associations that remained in the minds 
of gll pious Jews who had gone up to worship at 
Jerusalem. 

This difference between the people of the North 
and the inhabitants of Southern and Eastern cli- 
mates is not difficult to account for. In the warm 
atmosphere of the South the essential oils which 
form the odors of flowers and other parts of the 
| plants are much more volatile, and consequently 
| much more efficient as perfumes, than the same 
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PRACTICAL NOTES ON 
PERFUMES. 


fete expression which Shakspeare puts into 
the mouth of the impetuous Hotspur—‘‘ per- 
fumed like a milliner”—conveys very clearly the 
contempt with which most of the rude Northern 
nations regard perfumes. For men to use per- 
fumery was, and to a certain extent is, regarded 
as effeminate; and even when used by women, 
perfumes have been an object of banter, if not 
of ridicule. With the Southern and Eastern na- 
tions, on the other hand, perfumes seem to have 
always been a necessity. Not only women but 
men enjoy the odors of delightful perfumes, 
which, in those countries, have become a neces- 
sary adjunct to the bath, a common luxury for 
all ordinary occasions, and even an element of 
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essences under other—that is to say, colder—con- 
ditions. We all know how heat causes water to 
evaporate and dry up; the same effect is pro- 
duced by high temperatures upon all volatile 
matter, and vile smells and delightful perfumes are 
both more prevalent in warm than in cold cli- 
mates. Hence it is easy to see that the Eastern 
nations have been driven to a more liberal use of 
perfumes as a means of self-defense, while the 
cold Northern and Western climates neither de- 
manded nor permitted such an extensive and effi- 
cient use of them. In warm climates the art of 
the perfumer is much more simple than in colder 
regions; flowers give off their odors, and essen- 
tial oils evaporate and yield their delights, with- 
out requiring any great aid from art. But where 
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entific men doubt that all malaria and contagious 
effiluvia owe their power to the presence of mi- 
nute organisms of a very low type of being. Now 
it has been shown beyond all question that to all 
the lower animal and vegetable organisms essen- 
tial oils are fatal. So far is this the case that 
certain essential oils have been recommended as 
efficient preventives of mildew on the grape-vine, 
and experience has demonstrated their value. 
The well-known power of Russia leather to re- 
sist mildew and decay is due to the presence of 
the oil of birch, with which it is impregnated 
during the process of tanning; and the same oil 
applied to other articles has been found equally 
efficacious, It is not surprising, therefore, that 
those perfumes that owe their fragrance to essen- 
tial oils should be, to a slight extent, real disin- 
fectants. Ofcourse animal substances, like musk, 
etc., have no such power; and certain substances 
used in perfumery, such as camphor, ammonia, 


aromatic vinegar, and alcohol, act in a different 
manner, though, perhaps, one equally as power- 
ful as that of the true essences. ; 

While the refreshing character of most per- 
fumes is acknowledged by almost every one, it is 
equally well known that certain perfumes of decid- 
edly pleasant character are any thing but whole- 
some. We do not now refer to certain idiosyn- 
crasies of particular individuals, who have been 
known to faint at the smell of roses, and to become 
sick when the air was charged with the fragrance of 
the lily, but we allude more particularly to those 
perfumes which are known to have a deleterious 
effect upon the systems of people in general. 
Thus the odor of new-mown hay is known to be 
due to the fragrant resin known to chemists as 
coumarine. This substance is found in consider- 


Few sci- | able quantity in the Tonga or Tonka bean, and 
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may be extracted from these beans by means of | after rubbing the hands together inhale the odor. | pleasant from its fragrance. Where Cologne 
In the latter case the yolatility of the odors is | or similar alcoholic solutions of essential oils 


alcohol, which, when evaporated, leaves the cou- 
marine in the form of brilliant, needle-shaped 
crystals, Coumarine, when heated, rises in vapor, 
and acts powerfully on the braim, Now it has 
been found that it is to this same Substance that 
the odor of hay is due, since it is found abun- 
dantly in sweet-scented vernal grass, and it has 
been deemed not improbable that the well-known 
disease called hay fever, to which so many sus- 
ceptible people both in this country and in Eu- 
rope are liable, is due to the presence of this per- 
fume in the atmosphere. Fortunately, however, 
most of the perfumes in use are perfectly harm- 
less; but as it is well known that certain consti- 
tutions are peculiarly and injuriously affected by 
things which are successfully resisted by others, 
it is well for us to keep a strict watch in this di- 
rection. 

We have already noted the fact that almost all 


essences and perfumes used in this climate are 
rendered volatile and diffusible by means of alco- 
hol or some similar yolatile compound. ‘Thus 
Cologne-water is merely a solution of essential 
oils in alcohol; and the same is true in regard 
to most of the essences and extracts. Now, 
since the alcohol exists in great excess, and since 
it evaporates more readily than the essential oil, 
it is found that when we pour a little Cologne on 
our handkerchiefs and smell it immediately, we 
get little else than the odor of alcohol. The 
same is true when we attempt to test the qnali- 
ty of Cologne or other extracts by smelling the 
bottles in which they are contained. If, there- 
fore, we would test the quality of Cologne-water 
or of any extracts, the proper mode is cither to 
smell the stopper of the bottle, after waving it in 
the air, or to pour a few drops in the hand, and 


aided by the warmth of the hand. ‘To perfume 
a handkerchief properly, spread it out in a layer 
of four or six thicknesses; drop the perfume on 
it, allowing but one drop to fall in a place, as 
nothing is more disagreeable than the clammy 
feeling imparted by the contact of a wet hand- 
kerchief; allow from half a minute to two min- 
utes, according to temperature, for the alcohol 
to evaporate — observing, of course, that the 
higher the temperature the more rapidly will it 
pass off; fold up the handkerchief, and it will 
give the fragrant odor of the perfume, instead of 
the heavy vapor of the alcohol. 

From the fact that Cologne and most other 
perfumes are, in reality, solutions of essential 
oils in alcohol, it follows that when we add water 
to Cologne the ingredients separate, and we have 
a milky-looking fluid produced by the diffusion 





of the finely divided essential oil in the mixture 
of water and alcohol. Alcohol, unless when 
very strong, does not dissolve oil. This fact was 
brought out very clearly at one of our recent 
fairs, where a well-known perfumer exhibited a 
small fountain which continually threw up a jet 
of Cologne-water that perfumed the atmosphere 
and then fell into a basin. Some persons en- 
deavored to exchange some of the Cologne for 
water, and thus obtain their perfumes free, 
but the instant conversion of the clear and lim- 
pid fluid into a liquid resembling milk proved a 
prompt and complete exposure. It may be well 
to remember, however, that the essential oils 
when thus separated do not lose their odor, and 
a little Cologne poured into water used for wash- 
ing the person not only gives it a greater power 
of wetting and cleansing, but renders it verv 


| are employed in fountains for the purpose of 
perfuming the air, it fortunately happens that 
the vapor of the alcohol, being much lighter than 
the vapor of the essential oils, rises up and 
passes away without producing an injurious ef- 
fect upon the persons in the room, while the 
vapor of the essential oils, being heavy, dif- 
fuses itself through the lower portion of the at- 
mosphere, and refreshes us by its fragrance, 
We therefore see why it is that the little port- 
able perfuming fountains that have been lately 
introduced produce such a delightful and pure 
odor, unmixed with the sickening smell of al- 
cohol. 

Just as alcohol forms a vapor at a lower tem- 
perature than water or essential oils, so differ- 
ent essential oils vary as to the temperature at 
which they form vapors, and consequently in 
the rapidity with which they pass 
off into vapor. Thus if we mix 
three or four essential oils, we shall 
first get the mixed odor of them 
all; then one will pass away, and 
if there were four originally we get 
the combined odors of three; after 
a time but two will be left, and 
finally there will remain the almost 
pure odor of one. By taking ad- 
vantage of these facts perfumers 

' are able to produce perfumes which 
are not only very durable, but 
which maintain a constant state 
of change, and thus give a pleasant 
feeling of freshness. To accom- 
plish this in an agreeable manner, 
however, requires great skill and 
a thorough knowledge of the 
esthetic character of the different 
perfumes, since the result depends 
not only upon the chemical char- 
acters of the different oils, as re- 
gards their volatility, but upon 
their combined relations to the 
sense of smell. ‘The late Pro- 
fessor James F. Johnson informs 
us, in his work on the Chemistry 
of Common Life, that ‘‘ odors re- 
semble very much the notes of a 
musical instrument. Some of 
them blend easily and naturally 
with each other, producing a har- 
monious impression, as it were, in 
‘the sense of smell. Heliotrope, 
vanilla, orange blossoms, and the 
almond blend together in this way, 
and produce different degrees of a 
nearly similar effect. The same is 
the case with citron, lemon, ver- 
vain, and orange peel, only these 
produce a stronger impression, or 
belong, so to speak, to a higher 
octave of smells. And again, pa- 
tchouly, sandal-wood, and vitivert 
form a third class. It requires, 
of course, a nice or well-trained 
sense of smell to perceive this har- 
mony of odors, and to detect the 
presence of a discordant note. 
But it is by the skillful admixture, 
in kind and quantity, of odors pro- 
ducing a similar impression that 
the most delicate and unchange- 
able fragrances are manufactured. 
When perfumes which strike the 
same key of the olfactory nerve 
are mixed together for handker- 
chief use, no idea of a different 
scent is awakened as thé odor dies 
away; but when they are not 
mixed upon this principle, per- 
fumes are often spoken of as be- 
coming sickly or faint after they 
have been a short time in use. A 
change of odor of this kind is 
never perceived in genuine eau-de- 
Cologne. Oils of lemon, juniper, 
and rosemary are among’ those 
which are mixed and blended to- 
gether in this perfume. None of 
them, however, can be separately 
distinguished by the ordinary sense 
of smell; but if a few drops of 
hartshorn be added to an ounce 
measure of the water, the lemon 
smell usually becomes very dis- 
tinct.” 

Very few persons, however, have 
so cultivated their sense of smell 
that they can fully appreciate these 
distinctive characteristics of odors. 
And yet how valuable to every one 
would be a keen sense of smell. 
There are probably as many odors 
as there are colors or sounds, and 
all nostrils are not alike sensitive, 
just as all ears do not appreciate 
music to the same extent. In- 
deed, it is probable that the com- 
pass of one nostril, in reference to 
odors, differs as widely from that 

| of another as the compass of one eye differs 

from another in regard to colors, or one ear 
| differs from another in regard to sounds. The 
| wine-merchant, the perfumer, the grower of 

' scented plants, the manufacturer of drugs, the 

_tea-merchant, and many others have by long 

training educated themselves to distinguish dif- 
ferences of odor which to an uneducated nos- 
tril would be imperceptible. Such education 
| is to be attained by carefully preserving our 
sense of smell from the exhaustion which arises 

'from frequent and protracted use of scents, 

and by teaching it to observe closely the char- 
acteristics of the different odors; and it is 
something that is to be desired by every hu- 

/man being who wishes to be perfect in every 
faculty. It is a real art to choose perfumes 

| estheticallv 
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THE DANCE OF THE ELVES. 


By HIS LATE MAJESTY KING CHARLES OF 
SWEDEN. 


No longer do the sun’s bright rays of gold 
Shoot from the azure vault; far westward rolled, 
A crimson giory dies; the stars, 
Shy and serene, appear, 
The cur waves all astilly kiss the shore ; 
Only from distant hills comes evermore 
A sound that jars on nature’s mood: 
The shadowy night draws near. 


Hark! Is that Necken playing on his reed? 
No, for the music wells from yonder mead; 
The singers are the nightingales 
That haunt the oak's green crown. 
Stay! Now the silvery notes ring far and clear; 
In light and airy circles swinging near, 
From the dim coverts of the wood, 
A troop of elves trip down. 


' Far over amber fields of summer grain, 
And beds of blossoms fed on summer rain, 
In a fresh, joyous dance, I mark 
Their white feet flash and whirl 
In tufted hedges, throughout all the land, 
The merry winds laugh low to see the band 
Swing round their king and queen, enthroned 
In crowns and robes of pearl 


They fill their shimmering goblets, one and all, 
From dews that gently in the twilights fall— 
Rich nectar draughts to pledge their queen. 
The dance grows wild and fleet; 
In long-drawn, vaperous chains, through grassy vales, 
It floats—it soare—it flies o’er hilis dnd dales. 
Fantastic, rapid as the wind, 
They tread a measure sweet. 


Through latticed leaves the wide-eyed moon shines fair, 
The sleepier stars are nodding in mid-air, 
As soft, caressing murmurs fill. 
Each secret forest home. 
Far in the east faint purple streaks of light 
Begin to pierce the misty veil of night: 
The witching sport has vanished like a dream— 
No more the elves dare roam. 





TO THE BITTER END. 


Br Miss BRADDON, 


Avruog or “Tas Lova.s or Arpszn,” “Lavy Aup- 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
‘Spur DEAD THAT OTHER WAY.” 


Mr. WESTON VALLoRY, by an undeviating 
rsistence in the habits of industry, had brought 
imself to such a high state of training that it 
was impossible for him to be idle. At his box 
at Norwood—neatest and daintiest of bachelor 
boxes— Weston rose with the lark and was out 
and about before the milkman. Woe be to the 
house-maid and the cook if Mr. Vallory’s morn- 
‘ing cup of strong tea was not on the little table 
by his bedside at half past five in the summer 
and at six in the winter! Woe be to the gar- 
dener if his master, in his early constitutional, 
found a weed perking its shameless head amidst 
the lobelia or verbena in the ribbon - bordering, 
or if the iron roller were not at work betimes upon 
‘the gravel, or if the miniature croquet lawn was 
not close cropped as the hair of a convict’s head ! 
Like clock-work were the arrangements of Wes- 
ton’s modest household. He would give little 
dinners that were perfection, with his two serv- 
ants, and a brace of men with trays, who ran 
down express from Birch’s, and gave the finishing 
‘touch to their dishes in the tiny Norwood kitch- 
en. Weston could get twice as mach work out 
of his servants as any common master, by reason 
of his own unflinching ee 
'  $¢T never ask you for any thing at unreasona- 
‘ble hours,” he said; ‘‘I never keep you up late 
at night ;” and indeed his latch-key would have 
rendered this a useless tyranny, as well as an 
inconvenient one; for few people, besides Mr. 
Weston Vallory himself, were acquainted with 
‘the hour of his return. The servants rarely 
heard him go up stairs to his room, but at half 
past six in the morning he was walking in his 
garden, fresh and blooming as his standard roses. 

‘I can do with very little sleep,” he said, in 
his moments of confidence. ‘‘ Indeed, I con- 

sider the habit of going to bed every night an 
absurd conventionality. In the age of iron, de- 
pend upon it, there was no such custom. Do 
you suppose Julius Casar or William the Con- 
queror called for his chamber candle every night, 
and shuffled off to bed like a retired tallow-chan- 
dler? There never would have been any stir in 
the world if the leaders of men had wasted half 
_ their time in sleep in our jog-trot fashion.” 
‘" A medical friend of Mr. Vallory’s, who heard 
_ these remarks, ventured to suggest that our lu- 
natic asylums would be more thickly peopled if 
sleep went out of fashion. 

‘*Very possibly,” replied Weston, with his 
careless air; ‘‘I dare say there might be a run 
upon the mad-houses. You see the question 
depends very much upon the stuff a man is made 
of. Take Napoleon the First as an example. 
He was content with four hours’ sleep, and yet 
he kept himself sane under circumstances which 
would have sent most men off their heads.” - 

Weston VaHory, perhaps considering that he 
was} made of Napoleonic staff, rarely indulged 
himself with more than four hours of that placid 
slumber which is apt to bless the pillow of a man 
who is thoroughly satisfied with himself and his 
own line of life. Thus it was that at Clevedon, 
after leaving the smoking-room ameng the last 
of the night-birds, Mr. Vallory generally made 
- his morning toilette to the earliest music of the 
thrushes and blackbirds on the lawn under his 
window. Other guests, who would be early 
enough a week or two hence, turned their faces 
to the wall, and pleaded against the stern sense 
of duty for a little more sleep and a little more 
slumber. He was in the garden among the rain- 
beaten roses and passion-flowers when the stable 
clock struck six on the morning after that day 
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of hopeless down-pour which had sorely afflicted 
the butterfly guests at Clevedon—a peerless sum- 
mer morning, with a cloudless blue sky and the 
balmiest air that ever fluttered the roses. If he 
had been a lover of nature in a Wordsworthian 
sense, he would have yielded himself up to the 
soft intoxication of the hour—would have drain- 
ed to the last drop the enchanted cup of a vague 
delight. If he had been a painter, he might 
have reveled in a feast of form and color— 
might have composed any number of graceful 
pictures, with fair figures of his own imagining 
in the foreground, and those long walks and stiff 
yew hedges and ancient flower borders for back- 
ground and frame-work. If he had been a Pre- 
Raphaelite, there was enough in every single 
dew-laden rose-bush; in every cluster of tall 
lilies lifting up their slender stems among tan- 
gled masses of carnation or periwinkle ; even in 
the time-worn sun-dial, gray and grim and stony 
and moss-grown, amidst the flaunting young 
hollyhocks, flaming crimson and yellow, to hold 
him spell-bound, idly gazing. But as he hap- 
pened to be none of these things, his only im- 
pression was of a garden carelessly kept, and of 
Sir Francis Clevedon’s weakness of mind in al- 
lowing his work to be done so badly. 

Not long did the garden suffice to employ his 
active mind. He was not a student of velvet- 
rose petals bégemmed with dew. He smoked 
his ‘‘ Cavajal,” took a thoughtful walk under the 
rose-laden arches, and then departed by a little 
wicket opening into the park. 

‘J shall have time to reconnoitre this myste- 
rious Brierwood before breakfast,” he said to 
himself. ‘‘I wonder how our friend Harcross 
likes the notion of my being down here. He 
ought to know that, if there is any little secret 
history attached to his experiences in this part 
of the country, I am just the kind of man to 
hunt up the details. How ridiculously fond 
Augusta is of him! Not because he is hand- 
somer, or better, or cleverer than other men. I 
verily believe it is simply because he does not 
care a straw about her. There was profound 
truth in that remark of somebody’s, ‘'The only 
way of making love nowadays is not to take the 
slightest notice of the lady.’” 

He walked through that wilder part of the park 
where the Spanish chestnuts rose like leafy towers 
toward the summer sky, by the way that Hubert 
Walgrave and Grace Redmayne had taken in the 
sunset when they met with the viper. For him 
that wild forest verdure had no peculiar charm— 
was, indeed, no more lovely than a trim public 
garden fresh from the hands of some modern 
Capability Brown. Yet he did not walk with 
his eyes cast down, as one whose outward vision 
is in abeyance, while sordid speculations fill his 
soul. He looked about him, and perceived that 
every thing was very green and blue and sunny, 
like Kensington Gardens run wild, and shifted 
beyond the odor of London smoke. 

‘¢ A fine old place!” he thought; ‘‘a man who 
keeps it in no better order than this hardly de- 
serves to have it.” 

The south lodge was better tenanted and more 
smartly appointed than it had been on that sum- 
mer day when Grace and her lover entered this 
sylvan scene by the dilapidated oaken gate. ‘The 
little Gothic dwelling-place had been patched up, 
scarlet geraniums were trained against the new- 
ly painted brick-work. There were no broken 
windows now, as there had been in those days 
of poverty and neglect, but shining lattices, with 
crisp muslin curtains behind them, and in one 
special window a basket of blue and yellow bead- 
work, with a canary hanging in a brass cage 
above it. 

‘“Woman’s work, evidently,” thought Mr. Val- 
lory ; and he was in no wise astonished when the 
little Gothic door opened with a sudden bounce, 
and a damsel tripped out with the key of the 


gate. 

She was the daughter of the head gardener, 
and a somewhat distinguished young person in 
her particular walk of life. She was, by common 
consent, allowed to be the prettiest girl in the 
three villages of Rayton, Hubbleford, and Kings- 
bury, and the most consummate flirt. At twenty- 
three she had broken more hearts than she cared 
to count, and was now busily engaged in demol- 
ishing a very honest one, in the possession of Jo- 
seph Flood, Sir Francis Clevedon’s own groom, 
her recognized and legitimate adorer, a young 
man who had money in the savings-bank, and a 
praiseworthy yearning to begin life as a grocer 
and confectioner, with a dash of ready-made 
boots and shoes, and perhaps a sprinkling of 
linen-drapery, in the village of Rayton, a little 
fringe of houses and tiny shops on the high-road 
near Clevedon Park, which was familiarly known 
to the Clevedon retainers as ‘‘ up street.” 

As Jane Bond came tripping across the tiny 
lodge garden this morning, serenely conscious 
of a well-starched and well-fitting cotton gown, 
Weston Vallory thought that he had never seen 
& prettier woman. He was not aman of ultra- 
refined taste in the matter of feminine beauty. 
This florid, full-flavored style, this shining black 
hair, these black eyes, rosy cheeks, and ripe red 
lips realized his highest notions upon the subject. 
His archetypal woman would have been no love- 
lier than Jane Bond, whose features weré reg- 


ular although commonplace, and whose bold 


black eyes were set off by a peerless complexion 
of the rustic brunette order. 

He went toward the gate quite silently, struck 
dumb for the moment by admiration, but not for 
long. His agreeable cockney breeding quickly 
reasserted itself, with that gracious ease of man- 
ner which was wont to distinguish him. 

‘*Do many people come to Clevedon this way?” 
he asked, surveying the girl with a look of some- 
what audacious admiration. 

‘* Not very many, Sir,” Miss Bond answered, 
with a careless shrug, not at all disconcerted by 
that undisguised homage. ‘‘ It's awful dull.” 

‘* Then I'm sure they can’t know what a pretty 





girl there is to open the gate,” said Weston, ‘‘ or 
they'd come by this lodge if it was a mile out of 
their way. The men, I mean, of course; the 
women would hardly like to be reminded of their 
own ugliness by such a contrast.” 

This was the sort of thing which suited Miss 
Bond, and to which she was tolerably accustom- 
ed. She was able to retort upon Mr. Vallory 
with an impudent readiness which was apt to 
pass for wit among her admirers—‘‘ to give him 
as good as he brought,” as she said afterward 
when she described the little scene to the post- 
man’s daughter, her friend and confidante. 

Her ready answers charmed Mr. Vallory, so, 
although on business intent, he dawdled a little 
in the early summer morning to indulge in a 
kind of badinage which he had practiced consid- 
erably with young ladies of the ballet-girl and 
bar-maid class, and which he knew how to adapt 
to the simpler tastes of this rustic beauty. He 
wasted a quarter of an hour or so in this conver- 
sation, and by the end of that time was on ate 
a friendly footing with the damsel. She had in- 
formed him that her father was a Primitive 
Methodist, a member of the flock led by a cer- 
tain Joshua Bogg, an enlightened tailor, whose 
temple was at Hubbleford, and that he was very 
strict and stern with her. She had told him 
what a dull life she had at the south lodge, and 
how much she had preferred living up-street in 
Rayton, where she and her father had abode 
until Sir Francis came to Clevedon, though their 
dwelling there had been less convenient, and 
they had had no garden. 

‘‘There was always some one to speak to at 
Rayton,” she said, ‘‘if it was only old women 
and children. But here there’s no one.” 

‘*Tsn’t there, now ?” said Weston. ‘‘ Why, I 
should have thought people would come any dis- 
tance to talk to such a girl as you—a girl who is 
as clever as she’s handsome.”’ 

‘* Ah, there’s plenty of that kind,” replied 
Miss Bond, with a little supercilious toss of 
her head; ‘‘ plenty that would come and hang 
about the place, if I’d let 'em, and get me into 
disgrace with father, and set people talking. 
But I don’t want that kind of thing; I never 
have encouraged it, though they do call me a 
flirt.” 

‘¢Qh, they do call you a flirt!” said Weston. 
‘*But, my dear girl, yen are a great deal too 
clever not to know that slander is a kind of 
tribute which the world pays to superior merit. 
If you were not the prettiest girl within twent. 
miles, no one would trouble himself—or herself, 
for it is generally herself who is troubled about 
such matters—by remarking your flirtations. 
There are women who would give the world to 
lose their reputation in the same way.” 

Miss Bond did not dispute the wisdom of 
these remarks. ‘‘It don’t much matter to me, 
anyway,” sie said, ‘‘exc8pt when it sets father 
scolding and ding-donging the Scriptures at me, 
as if J wds the daughter of Sion, or as if J ever 
sat upon seven hills. _Howsomedever, I shall be 
out of it all soon, that’s one comfort, and out of 
this dull hole, and living in Rayton.” 

This was said with a tone and a simper which 
were quite enough for Mr. Vallory’s enlighten- 
ment. 

‘*You mean that you are going to be mar- 
ried ?” he said. 

‘* Yes, I suppose so, before very long. I've 
been a long time making up my mind, but I’ve 
been bothered into making it up at last. I'm 
going to settle.” 

‘“Settle!” cried Weston. ‘‘ What an odious 
word, miserably expressive of an odious fact! 
Such a beauteous butterfly as. you should never 

‘settle’ upon one flower while all the gardens 
of earth lie before you. Settle! Make an end 
of all the uncertainties of life, and tie yourself 
down to a cottgge at Rayton. If you only knew 
your own value, my dear Miss Bond, you would 
not dream of such a sacrifice. Settle! 
& woman with your advantages should never 
dream of marrying on the right side of thirty. 
How can a woman tell what her chances may be 
till she has come to the meridian of her beauty ? 
At eighteen she may be engaged to a gardener, 
and at eight-and-twenty she may find herself a 
duchess. But perhaps you don’t know the his- 
tory of the slave girl who married the great Rus- 
sian emperor; and possibly you may never have 
heard of the famous Polly who became Duchess 
of Bolton, and who never was your equal in good 
looks,”’ 

‘*T suppose you know this young woman you 
call Polly?” said Miss Bond, curiously. She 
was not at all disinclined to listen to this kind 
of talk. It opened dazzling vistas of thought, a 
vague glittering vision of a possible future. She 
had dreamed her ambitious dreams even in the 
lonely south lodge; but the wildest. imaginings 
that could arise spontaneously in her untutored 
brain had been small and sordid in comparison 
with such ideas as were conjured up by the sug- 
gestions of Weston Vallory. 

‘“No,” he said, with his supercilious grin, ‘‘I 
had not the honor of knowing Polly. She was 
before my time. But I have seen her portrait 
by Hogarth—a sallow, sharp-featured beauty, in 
a mob-cap, acting Polly Peacham between two 
rows of fine gentlemen seated at the side scenes. 
You are a hundred times handsomer than Polly.” 
’ He looked at his watch. This rustic philan- 
dering was pleasant enough. but at the best it 
was a waste of time, and Weston Vallory’s in- 
dustrious habits had made waste of time almost 
impossible to him. He had business to get 
through that morning before breakfast. 

** You know Brierwood Farm, of course, Miss 
Bond ?” he said. 

The girl stared at him wonderingly. This sud- 
den transition from a florid compliment to a com- 
monplace question took her a little by surprise. 

‘*Lor, yes, I know Brierwood well enough— 
Farmer Redmayne’s.” 

** Redmayne—yes, I think that is the name. 





Why, . 


oe 
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ay 


But the Redmayne race have migrated, have 


they not? They have all gone to Australia, I 
hear.” 

‘Gone and come back,” Miss Bond answer- 
ed, carelessly, twirling her big key with a some- 
what offended air. She did not quite relish this 
unceremonious cutting short of the talk about 
her own beauty and possible offers of marriage 
from dukes. 

** Come back ?” 

‘“Yes; Mr. Redmayne, Richard Redmayne— 
oh, come back this ever so long; before the hay 
was carted: about the time Sir Francis was mar- 
ried. And they do say he’s changed so that 
those who knew him best five years ago would 
hardly know him now.” 

‘* And what has changed him in such a re- 
markable manner ?” asked Weston, with eager 
interest. ; 

‘* Troubles,” answered: Miss Bond, shaking 
her head solemnly. 

‘“ What kind of troubles—money troubles ?” 

‘Oh dear, no. Folks say he found no end 
of gold in Australia, and that he could buy 
Clevedon off Sir Francis if he chose. It isn't 
want of money makes him so gloomy. I met 
him on Kingsbury Common one evening, just as 
it was growing dark, close upon a month ago— 
they say he never goes out in the daytime—and 
I’m sure I was almost frightened at his dark, an- 
gry-looking face. I shouldn't have known him, 
for I remember him such a good-looking free- 
spoken man; and I wished him good-evening, 
bat he never answered a word, or gave me s0 
much as a civil nod—only stared at me in a wild 
kind of way as if I'd been a mile off.” 

‘* A bad account, Miss Bond. I fear this Mr. 
Redmayne must be in a bad way. But what 
can be the cause of it? If not money troubles, 
what kind of troubles ?” 

‘*'You’re a stranger here, or you'd know- pret- 
ty well as much as I do,” answered Miss Bond, 
still twirling her key, but with a gossip’s growing 
interest in the discussion of other people's busi- 
ness; ‘‘yet you spoke just now as if you knew 
all about Brierwood end Mr. Redmayne.” 

“*'Yes, yes, I know a good deal about him, but 
not all his family affairs,” said Weston, rather im- 
oe ‘* How about this trouble—what was 
it ” 

‘* His daughter,” answered the girl, tersely. 

‘** His daughter ?” 

‘*Yes, an only daughter, which he doted on 
the very ground she walked upon; and while he 
was away in Australia she died.” 

‘* Hard lines,” said Weston, in his practical 
way, ‘‘but a fate to which all men’s daughters 
are more or less liable. Is that all ?” 

‘* She died,” repeated Jane Bond, with wide, 
solemn eyes—‘‘ died awfal sudden!” 

‘* Made away with herself?” inquired Weston, 
with keener interest. 

**No, I don’t suppose it was quite as bad as 
that, though nobody I know of can say for cer- 
tain. The Redmaynes have been so uncommon 
close about it. She went away—” 

‘Oh, she died away from home, then ?” 

“* Yes, went away, and no one heard where she 
went or why she went, and no one heard for ever 


- so long after that she was dead, and no ane ever 


heard where she died, or who she was with when 
she died. It was nobody's business, of course, 
but her father’s and her friends’; but still people 
will talk, you know, and when other people are 
not free-spoken and above-board it makes one 
think there’s something in the background.” 

‘‘Something in the background!” repeated 
Weston: ‘‘no doubt there was something in the 
background. A lover, for instance. Did you 
ever hear of any lover ?” 

‘*Never. There wasn’t a quieter girl than 
Miss Redmayne. She went to school at the 
Wells, and was brought up quite the lady. No, 
T never heard of any one, There was a gentle- 
man lodged there, I believe, the summer before 
Miss Redmayne died, but I never heard a word 
about him and her.” 

‘* Do you remember the gentleman's name ?”’ 

‘*No. I heard it at the time, I dare say, but 
if I did I’ve clean forgotten it.” 

‘* Did you ever see him ?” 

** Never.” 

‘*Homph!” muttered Weston, thoughtfully. 
‘* And the girl died away from home. But you 
don't know where ?” 

‘* Not for certain. I fancy I’ve heard say she 
went to London, but Mrs. James Redmayne— 
that's Ri Redmayne's brother's wife—was 
always very snip-snappish about it.” 

‘* Did they bring the daughter home to be 
buried ?” 

‘*Oh dear, no. She'd been dead ever so long 
before any body knew any thing about it except 
her own people, even if they knew.” 

‘* How do you know that she really is dead ?” 
said Weston, in a speculative tone. ‘‘She may 
have run away with some one—gone wrong, as 
you call it in the country—and her family might 
prefer to tell this story about her death rather 
than confess the truth. 

This suggestion of a small social mystery was 
not unpleasing to Jane Bond. She shook her 
head and sighed with a solemn air that might 
mean any thing. 

‘* There's no knowing what may be at the bot- 
tom of it,” she said, after a pause. ‘‘ Miss Red- 
mayne’s mother died young, and died sudden, 
but still there’s no knowing. I’ve heard say, 
from those that knew him well, that Richard 
Redmayne was always a proud man, though he 
was 80 free-spoken. And every body knew how 
he loved his daughter. If any thing went wrong 
with her, he'd be sure to take it deeply to heart.” 

‘* Naturally, and would be likely to invent the 
story of her death in order to shield her. De- 
pend upon it, Miss yne is as much alive as 

ou or I, and living very comfortably somewhere. 
n some snug little box St. John’s Wood way, 
very likely,” he added, to himself rather than to 
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Miss Bond. 
her.” 

He looked at his watch again, and this time 
wished Miss Bond good-morning. She opened 
the new iron gate, and he went through on to 
the. dusty road. He had spent a good deal of 
his. morning's leisure, but he had spent it profit- 
ably. It was hardly likely that any one would 
be able to tell him much more about the Red- 
mayne household than he had just heard from 
Jane Bond. 

‘ST knew there was something,” he said to 
himself as he walked along the road in a tri- 
umphant spirit; ‘‘I could have wagered my ex- 
istence there was something. I saw it in Har- 
cross’s face the evening after the wedding, when 
Augusta talked of Brierwood. He's an excel- 
lent actor, but he couldn’t deceive me. And 
this was at the bottom of his disinclination to 
come to Clevedon. Zhat confirmed my idea. 
The girl died away from home—a very easy way 
of settling for her and making an end of the story. 
These country clod-hoppers are as proud as Lu- 
cifer, and would tell any lie rather than bear the 
burden of disgrace. I wouldn’t mind backing 
my own opinion that Miss Redmayne is comfort- 
ably hidden away in some dainty little retreat 
within. the four-mile radius, and that Walgrave 
Harcross pays the rent and taxes; and if my 
idea is-a sound one, it shall go hard with me if 
I don’t unearth the lady.” 

He walked on to Brierwood, surveyed the pic- 
turesque old farm-house, peered in at the garden 
gate, stared at the windows, but could perceive 
no token. of life within except the slender thread 
of smoke curling up from the chimney at the in- 
ferior end of the building. After the account he 
had just heard of Mr. Redmayne he was not at 
all inclined to beard that wounded lion in his 
den, so he found a humble road-side inn within 
about a quarter of a mile, where he asked for a 
bottle of soda-water with a glass of sherry in it, 
and while sipping that compound, and recog- 
nizing that peculiar flavor of publican’s sherry, 
which is at once hot and sweet and sour, he con- 
trived to make a rew inquiries about Mr. Red- 
mayne and his belongings. 

The innkeeper was less communicative than 


‘<T'd give a year’s income to find 


Miss Bond, and was evidently disinclined to talk 


about Richard Redmayne’s troubles or Richard 
Redmayne's daughter. 

‘Yes, there was a daughter,” he said, in an- 
swer to Weston’s cross-questioning; ‘‘ and.she 
died, and poor Redmayne took it to rae and 
has never been the same man since. went 
to Australia, and made money at the diggings, 
and bought a farm out there, and sent his broth- 
er’s family over to work it for him; and he’s let 
off his land here, and does nogbing all day but 
sit in the garden and smoke, I'm told. All I 
know is that he never comes nigh me, and he 
used to drop in pretty often in a friendly way, 
though he was never a drinking man.” 

That was about as much as Mr. Vallory could 
obtain for the price of his undrinkable soda and 
sherry ; but so far as it went it served to con- 
firm the story Jane Bond had told him. He 
turned his face homeward, refréshed in body 
and mind by his healthy morning walk and the 
crumbs of information gathered on the road, and 
his bosom filled with that serene consetousness 
of having improved the shining hour which may 
be supposed to have cheered and sustained the 
busy bee. 


[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovk Own CoRRESPONDENT. | 


American Humor in England.—Charles I. and Charles 
Mathews.— Advertisements extraordinary.— Initial 
Munificence. 


E of the many evils of the present state of 

the copyright question between you and us 
is that one never knows whether a story told in 
New York, for instance, is indigenous there or 
belongs to London, and vice versa. Hence it is 
with diffidence that I send you the following fire- 
work, said to have been let off by Mr. Hotten 
in reply to Mark Twain's very justifiable attack 
upon him, as related in my last communication. 
It is so exceedingly good, and so very far beyond 
what might be expected from its presumed source, 
and, above all, so admirable a dy upon M. 
T.’s own style, that I can hardly hope it origi- 
satin in Piccadilly; but, at all events, it is said 
to do sa: 


“MARE TWAIN’S MARRIAGE. 


““Mark Twain, who, whenever he has been lon 
enough sober to t has been ine 
formly found to @ spotless character, has got 
married. It was not the act of a desperate man—it 
was not committed while porns under tempo: 
insanity: hie insanity is not of nor does be 
ever labor: it was the cool, meth , cumulative 
culmination of-buman nature, wo in the breast 
of an orphan hankering for some one with a fortune 
to love—some one with a bank account to caress. For 
years he has felt this m coming on. Ever 
since he left California there has been an under-tone 
of despair running pasouge all his letters, like the sub- 
dued wall of a pig beneath a Wash-tub. He felt that 
he was going, that no earthly power could save him ; 
puree a concession to his weeping publishers, he tri 
a change of climate by Rut on a linen coat and 
writin agp tar the West es. Then he tried 
rhubarb, during his latter months he was almost 
constantly under the influence of thie 


_ But rhubarb, while it may give a fi tter to the 
eye and a deceitful ruddineas to the gills, can not lon 
delay the pangs of approach Rhubar 


was not what Mark wanted. ell, that genial spirit 
has aay eee long, bright smile will no more 
the early. 


-keoper, nor old, familiar ‘ Chalk 
t down’ delight his ear. Poor Mark! he was a good 
scheme, but he couldn't be made to work.” 


If this should really have come from farther 
west than the quarter it purports to do, pardon 
me. You are not of those, I know, who say, 
“That is old,” merely because it is good, and 
you happen to have nothing better to cap it with. 
And you can not say that I attempted to impose 
upon you. No: my motto has been ever in ac- 
cordance with the Persian maxim, ‘‘ Speak the 


.“Thenk ye, miaster, I wish ye 


But a put on another 
: 66 A 


‘Ben 
And down on 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


truth and draw the bow,” though, to be sure, 
some ple. who perform the latter make a 
point, in so doing, of omitting the former. It is 
indisputable that of late years American humor, 
whether it has made a genius of Mr. Hotten of 
Piccadilly or not, has had a considerable effect 
on English literature. Not only are its terms 
getting into common use among us, especially 
those invented by Artemus Ward, but its very 
form is becoming acclimatized. Although, for 
example, this poem of Ben and the Butter is 
founded on a well-known English story, and 
written in the ‘‘ Zomerzetshire” dialect, who can 
not trace in it the lineaments of its transatlantic 
origin ? 
BEN AND THE BUTTER. 

zouve pene thic tale afor? well, I beant zurprized at 

a 


Of the man aa stoal tha butter, and put et in hes hat: 

But mebby you'll excuse ma ef I tells tha tale agean, 

Vor thic E oclagaas wer my fiather, and thic very man 
wer 


Ben had been churmin aal tha daay, 

Churmin, and churmin, and churmin away. 

Vor tha weather wer cowhd, and hes vengers wer num, 
And the butter oncommonly loath to come; 

Zlow and shour, like a miser’s cash, 

The churm went round, and the craim went splash ; 
And tha daay went by, and tay-time pas 

And tha butter com’d flumpity flump at last. 


Now Ben, as I zed, wer a hongry oaf, 

And moor than a match vor a quartern looaf, 

But whether tha bread wer white or brown, 

Ben liked zome butter to tow] et do 

Ben awpend the churm, and luk'd abou 

And tha cooast wer clear tha missus wer out; 
Zo a tuk o’ tha butter a gish pat, 

And stuff'd et into hes owld velt hat; 
But ‘ad skeersly popp'd hes yead into et, 
When fiather com’d In, and zeed un do et. 


Now tha daay wer past, and work wer done, 
And fiather wer up vor a bit of fun. . 
Zoo a diddent cuss, nor a diddent zwear, 
Vor a knaw'd what Benny’s wakeness were. 


Ye mid trust a cat wi yer canairy, 


Or a ho sheep dog in 


daairy 
a yer goolden watch wi a London thief, 


a rantin’ passon wi a brief; ; 
But yo cooden trust Ben, not while yo mid wenk, 
Wher ther wer aught vor to ate or to drenk. 

*‘ Ben! zet thee down in thic there cheer 
And Betty sball draa thee a mug o”’ beer: 
Thes weather's anough to shram a cat; 
We'll miake up a vire—tiake off thy hat.” 
““Thank ye,” zed Ben, “ef I mid be zo bowld, 
I'll keep un on, vor I've got a bad cowld.” 
‘Thee hast,’ zea filather; “‘ then draa up nigher.” 
And a shov'd un cloas to the girt wood vire ; 
And clapp’d on another t o’ wood, 
‘“ A sweatin,” zes fiather, ‘‘ all do thee good.” 
Ben drenk’d his beer at once outright, 
good-night.” 
“* Stop !” zes father, “my trusty Ben; 
Betty shall vill thy mug agesn, 
And warm et up wi a o’ gin, 
And put eome shugger and nu 
Ben lick’d hes chops at the thought o’ that, 
But velt reather onaisy about hes 
The drenk went down, and the vire bleaz’d up, 
And Betty a third time vill’d hes cup; 
Tha viro bleaz’d up, and the drenk went down, 
And a velt reather gracey about the crown ; 
Down’ sawver hes eyes hes hat a thrust, 
And wi wer fit to bust. 
t o’ wood— 
zweatin, Benny, ull do thee good.” 
very shiny about tha fiace, 
hes zxmockvrock d ‘d the griace, 
Ben's cloas wer such as ye coodent spwil 
Bat hes waskit and breeches wer zovak'd 
Zea flather—and Ben wer aal in a flutter— 
ught thy cowld a-churmin butter ; 
thee’'rt cur'd vor this here 
done my best to zweat un ont; 
tlake my advice, my honest Ben, 
never thee ketch zuch a cowld agean.” 


MOBRUL. 

When yev done wi churmin butter, and hev had a 
longish bout, ; 

eee or daairy-maids’ clege vengers tiake 
et ou 

Ef you’m vond o’ milted batter, wi calves’ yead, or 


wi ; 
Better milt et in a and powr et on tha dish. 
Or ef ye stales zome butter, or any theng that’s fat, 
Better swaller et at once, not put et in yer hat; 
Or ef ye puts et there (the pliace I doant admire), 
Docent coe creosin ene beer, nor get handy to 


Mr. Wills’s play of Charles the First is hav- 
ing quite a success here, partly attributable to its 
own merits (which are considerable) and partly 
to that admiration for monarchy which Sir 
Charles Dilke has kindled by his ill-judged as- 
saults. The play takes that sentimental view 


of the royal martyr's character with which we - 


were all so familiar (thanks to female historians 
and the portrait by Vandyck), till Macaulay and 
Carlyle performed the operation for cataract 


upon: us with reference to that question ; and our |" 


relapse into blindness has been so marked since 
its production that some earnest folks are about 
to bring out Victor Hugo's Cromwell on the En- 
glish stage by way of antidote. In the mean 
timve persons who don’t wish their ideas of his- 
torical propriety outraged except in legitimate 
farce avoid the Lyceum and patronize the Gaiety, 
where Mr. Charles Mathews, in the Critic, is as 
young and gay as ever. He is certainly a mar- 
vel for his age, if not of his age, and ‘is appar- 
ently supposed to be making a mint of money, 
since he has found it necessary to issue the fol- 
lowing ‘‘ card :” 


‘¢Mr. Charlies Mathews presents his compliments to 
the whole human race, and begs to state that, much 
as he loves his fellow-creatu he finds it im ble 
to provide for the necessities of even the popu- 
lation of London alone. The enormous number of ap- 
plications for assistance he daily receives, chiefly from 
fornotentiely supporting te applicants and thett 

or not entirely suppo e applicants ap ‘am 
ilies; and it ie with shame he is eb 

self unable to accomplish so d 
has had quite enough to do to fight through his own 
difficulties, and has and is etill laboring, at a time 
of life when a would be glad to be sitting 
pel le their in the hope of acquiring a 
amall independence for ald age, which endeavor 
would be completely frustrated were he to devote all 
his hard-earned savings to the necessities of others. 
He hereby declares, upon his oath, that one he has 
lately traveled thousands of miles, and met with all the 
success he could wish, and is at the present moment 
basking in the sunshine of public favor, he is not a 
millionaire; and though warmly attached to -his spe- 
cies in the plaral, he has at last learned to value it in 
the singular—his specie having become equally dear 
to him. It is not t he ‘loves Cesar lesa, but that 
he loves Rome more.’ He admits the force of the old 
quotation, ‘ Haud ignara mali, miserts suocurrere disco,’ 
but he offers this new translation— Having so long 


to confeas him- 
le'an object. He 


suffered distress of hie own, he has learned—though 
rather late—to feel for the necessities of the one who 
is most in want of ce—namely, himself.” 

With the exception of Mr. Boucicault, there 
is probably no actor that ever made so much 
money as Charles Mathews—or spent as much ; 
in both of which performances, it is whispered, 
he has been more than seconded by his wives. 

You are celebrated in America for your singu- 
lar advertisements, I know; but two have been 
going the round of our London papers of late 
that I think may match them as ‘‘ curios.” 
One of them is from a lady who, ‘‘ dreading 
the dangers and novelties of railway traveling, 
is desirous of meeting with another lady to share 
with her the expenses of posting by the road to 
Brighton.” The other, also from one of the fair 
sex, offers £1000 ($5000) a year for a comfort- 
able home. Her wants are so peculiar, and I 
may add so nationally characteristic, that I ex- 
tract them verbatim : 

“A lady, rather past middle age, wiehes to find a 
home for herself and her sorvant, with a family of 
posi the country. Accommodation 
such as might reasonably be expected for £1000 a year. 
References would be found to be pestechy eausiac ry. 


The reeidence must be in one of the English counties; 
notin Wales nor the Iele of Wight; and as no residence 


i P Ww - : 
of profeasional gentleman's establishment would sult, 
all such proprietors are requested not to apply.” 

From the frequency of the appearance of this 
notice I conclude there is no doubt of its bona 
Jides ; and only conceive at what a premium 
‘*families of position” must be in this country, 
when $5000 a year are offered for the honor 
of a residence with them! It is evident that 
the advertiser will be satisfied with no less 
lofty a roof than that of some great land-owner, 


or, a8 I see Harper's Weekly terms him, a ground- 


swell, (A happy term, which seems also to ex- 
lain why we are getting so sick of the class.) 
But how has it occurred that a person with so 
well farnished a purse should need to advertise 
for a home? If I myself were in the desired 
sition, and of a mind to close with this tempt- 
ang offer, I think I should require the payment 
of the first quarter in advance, otherwise it would 
be quite possible for this advertiser and her serv- 
ant to live for three months on the fat of the 
land in every county in England without much 
fear of legal proceedings; and, for all I know, 
that is her little game. 

Speaking of advertisements, it is stated that 
acknowledgments have been made during the 
current year from various charitable societies of 
no less than forty-two anonymous donations of 
£1000 each, and one of £10,000. These are 
not, however, to be strictly termed anonymous, 
since most of them are distinguished by initial 
letters—such as R. K. 

R. Kemsxez, of London. 





FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. XII. 


CONSTANT subscriber wishes to know 

what will completely remove superfiuous 
hair, adding that she is annoyed with such a 
growth of it on her face that she is the remark 
of her friends. These unfortunate cases are the 
result of morbid constitution, freaks of natare 
which are to be combated as one would eradicate 
leprosy or scrofula. The extreme growth of hair 
where it should not be comes from gross living, 
or in young persons is inherited from those whose 
blood was made of too rich materials. Living 
for two or three generations on overlarded meats, 
plenty of nice pastry, salt meats, ham, and fish, 
with good old pickles from brine—in short, what 
would be called high living among middle class 
people—is pretty sure to leave its reminders on 
lip and brow. Sometimes the typhoid fever steps 
in and arrests the degeneration by a painful and 
searching process, which barne out, as it were, the 
vile particles, and if the patient’s strength en- 
dures, leaves her almost with a new body. The 
red, scaly skin peels off, and leaves a soft, fresh 


‘cuticle, pink as a child’s; the dry hair comes 


out, and a fine, often curling, suit succeeds it, 
and moles and feminine mustaches are apt to 


‘disappear and leave no sign. But this fortunate 
‘end is not secured to order, and there are pref- 
erable ways of renewing the habit of body. 


For immediate removal of the afflicting shad- 
ows which mar a feminine face most fatally there 
are many methods. The Romans used tweezers, 
regularly as we do nail-brushes, to pull out stray 
hairs ; and Lola Montez speaks of seeing victims 
of a modern day sitting for hours before the mir- 
ror painfully pulling out the hairs on their faces. 
But this often makes the matter worse; for if 
the hairs are broken off, and not pulled up by 
the root, they are sure to grow coarser than be- 
fore. A paste of fine wood-ashes left to dry on 
the skin is said to eat off hairs, and I think is as 
safe as any remedy. The authority on feminine 


matters quoted above recommends very highly a 


laster which pulls the hairs out by the roots. 
Spread equal parts of galbanum and pitch plaster 
on a piece of thin leather, and apply to the place 
desired; let it remain three minutes, and pull 
off suddenly, when it comes bringing the hairs 
with it, and they are said not to grow again. 
This will probably bring the tears into the eyes 
of any one who tries it; but the courage of dam- 
sels desiring a maiden face is not to be damped 
by such trifles as an instant’s pain. If the plas- 
ter were left on more than three minutes it would 
be apt to bring the skin with it in coming off. I 
should prefer to use daily a paste of ashes or 
caustic soda, left on as long as one could bear it, 
washing off with vinegar to take out the alkali, 
and rubbing on sweet-oil to soften the skin, which 
is left very hard by these applications. Applied 
day after day, it would not fail to kill the hair in 
a month, when it would dry and rub off. This 
may be used on the arms, which might be whit- 
ened and cleared of hair together by bathing 
them in a hot solation of chloride of lime twice 
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as strong as that used for bleaching cotton, say 
two table-spoonfuls to a quart of water. Bathe 
the arms daily in this, as hot as can be borne, for 
not over five minutes, washing afterward in vine- 
gar and water, and rubbing with almond or olive 
oil. This should be done in a warm room be- 
fore an open window, to avoid breathing the 
fumes of the chloride, which are both unpleas- 
ant and noxious. Strong soft-soap left to dry 
on the arms would in time eat away any hair. 
But the trouble is that these strong agents eat 
away the skin almost as soon as they do the 
hair, and nice care must be used to prevent dan- 
gerous results. If the blood should be in bad or- 
der, though it might not be suspected by any one, 
least of all by the person interested, caustic of any 
sort might eat a hole in the flesh that would fes- 
ter, and be a long time healing. I saw a fright- 
ful sore that a lady made on her neck trying to 
remove a mole with lunar caustic, and should 
advise every one to be careful how they run such 
painful risks. It is better not to endure pain he- 
roically, thinking to have the matter over and 
done with at once. Better try the applications 
many times, leaving them to do their work grad- 
ually and surely. 

Of course, to lay the foundation of true beauty, 
one wants to purify the system within as well as 
without. Nothing absolutely is of so much val- 
ue to a woman in this respect as the vapor-bath. 
In all our large cities public establishments for 
taking these baths exist, and their virtues are 
well appreciated by those who once try them. 
At one of the largest baths in New York ladies 
attend regularly for the sole object of improving 
their complexion. Perhaps the most success- 
ful form administered is the sulphur vapor-bath, 
which works such wonders also for neuralgia. 
This purifies and searches the blood, and I have 
seen a patient who had lost one of the loveliest 
complexions in the world, as she thought for- 
ever, come out of her bath day after day visibly 
whitened at each trial. For ladies past youth 
nothing restores such softness and child-like 
freshness to the cheek or such suppleness to 
the figure. Of course these baths can only be 
taken at places for the purpose, where chemical 
means are not wanting. I only mention them 
to urge all ladies who have the chance of trying 
them not to fail of s0 doing, both for the pleasure 
and benefit of the thing. The vapor-bath, pure 
and simple, has stood for some time among our 
household remedies for various ills, and is given 
by seating the undressed patient on a straw or 
flag chair over a saucer in which is a little light- 
ed alcohol, and wrapping chair, patient, and all 
in Jarge blankets. After a few minutes the per- 
spiration streams from one as if he were in a 
caldron of steam, and may be kept up any length 
of time. Fifteen minutes are enough, and a tepid 
bath should follow, if one is not chilled by it, and 


- 8 good sleep, or exercise enough to keep one in a 


glow. Impurities are discharged in this way 
which else might occasion fever. The hair, 
skin, and nails are insensibly renewed and re- 
fined by it. There is not the least danger of 
taking cold if precautions are taken of rubbing 
dry, dressing quickly and warmly, and keeping 
the blood at its proper heat by work or fire— 
in short, by doing just those things which ought 
to be done if one never goes near a vapor-bath. 
The Arabian women have a similar method of 
perfuming their bodies by sitting over coals on 
which are cast handfuls of myrrh and spices. 
The heat opens the pores, which receive the 
fumes, till the skin is impregnated with the odor, 
and the women come out smelling like a chapel 
of incense. Twice a week is often enough for 
the vapor-bath; as for the fumigation, I doubt 
not some creature will be wild enough to try the 
experiment, which will be sufficient for a lifetime. 
If she does, she will be very glad to know that 
ammonia bathing will destroy most traces of her 
adventurous caprice. 

Too great a profusion of hair, however, is a 
sign of nature's liberality, and this growth is 
found in connection with a strength and gener- 
osity of constitution that is capable of the best 
things when duly refined. The South Ameri- 
cans are apt to have these appendages, with their 
supple bodies overflowing with vitality, and the 
Spanish and Italians as well. Such people are 
quick and lasting in the dance, own deep and 
tunefal contralto voices, move with vigor and 
ease—in short, have warm luxuriance of blood 
and spirits, which are too precious to restrain or 
lose. Fasting, denial of pleasant food and plen- 
ty of it, till one is worn to an anchorite, for the 
sake of purifying gross flesh, may do for relig- 
ious penance, but does not reach physical ends 
so well as moderate and satisfying indulgence. 
If any poor girl thinks, from reading this paper, 
that she ought to starve and waste herself by 
sweating because she has a pair of mustaches 
and a coat of hair on her arms, she is vastly 
mistaken. If she wants to know what she may 
eat, let her study Professor Blot’s cookery-book. 
Whatever is there she may eat, as it is there, 
assured that all the delightful French seasoning 
will not do her blood half the injury of a season’s 
course of pies made after good Yankee fashion, 
the crust half lard and half old butter, with bits 
as big as a walnut strewn over the filling, which 
is peppered with allspice or drenched with es- 
sence, as the case may be. 
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COLD MILK FOR INFANTS. 


R. KING, of the United States army, 
strongly recommends the use of cold milk 
in rearing infants on artificial food. He believes 
the tendency to gastric and intestinal disorders 
is much less when the feeding-bottle is kept in 
cold or ice water than when the milk is raised 
to the temperature of mother’s milk. He has 
also found that infants relish cold food, and that 
its effect is particularly good during the teething 
period . 
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THE PARLOR CONCERT. 


HIS pretty picture opens to us the doors of 

a fashionable drawing-room, devoted for the 
nonce to an amateur concert for some charitable 
object. The fair dames and beaux in evening 
attire whom we see gathered around the piano 
are but a small fragment of the company that 
fill the room beyond. The lady pianist and the 
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accompanying violinist are probably executing 
some sonata or nocturne of Beethoven or Cho- 
pin, which, if it falls a litde short of Rubinstein 
or Wieniawski, will nevertheless elicit a round 
of well-bred applause from the gloved hands of 
the audience. Amateur performances of this 
kind are always commendable, as tending to 
elevate the tone of society, and to bring profes- 


sional musicians themselves in closer sympathy 
with their audience; and when given, as they 
usually are, for the aid of some charity, they are 
doubly laudable. We hope that society dames 
and damsels will take the hint from this charm- 
ing group, and organize many similar enter- 
prises during the coming winter to win comforts 
tor the poor from the purses of fashionable pleas- 
we-seekers. oa 


MATRIMONIAL PROPOSALS. 


HERE is always a great reluctance to speak 
of that event which is the central point of 
life. This is probably owing to the fact that 
nine-tenths of humankind look any thing but 
heroic when in the attitude of declaring their 
passion. It is said that Gibbon, the historian, 


on the occasion of his genuflection before a cer- 
tain lady to whom he offered his hand and heart, 
was unable to rise from his knees, on account 
of his troublesome obesity. This is certainly an 
episode which by no stretch of courtesy could be 
called either romantic or heroic. To avoid such 
awkwardness some will adopt the methud of let- 
ters, and will even go so far as to deliver them in 
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One such singular epistle thus handed in by a 
country farmer read as follows: 


** Fo Miss ——: 

‘*T want somebody to cook my beans and bacon for 
me, and to help eat ‘em; also to play cribbage. Will 
you try? If so, name the day, and I’m ready for the 
church. Your devoted 


, 


Now and then the proposal takes a more re- 





[Novemser 30, 1872. 





fined form, though still preserving its singular 
character. ‘There is a story, said to be vouched 
for upon good authority, that a youth who had 
loved for some time, but had never been able to 
make the fact known, was one day accidentally 
thrown next to the lady in the same pew at 
church. ‘Taking up the Bible, he turned to the 
first chapter of Ruth, and underlining the words, 
‘*Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return - 
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Jena 


from following after thee,” passed on the sacred | 
volume to his fair neighbor. Having read the 
words, she took out her pencil, scored the re-. 
maining words of the verse, and passed it back. 
to the trembling swain. It is satisfactory ta 
know that the parties were married after this 
piece of genuine romance. Another story is re- 
lated of a school-master who had not courage 
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Head-Dress of Gros Grain Ribbon. 


Tus head-dress is made of black gros grain 
ribbon two inches and three inches and a quar- 
ter wide. ‘lo make it form of the narrow rib- 
bon two three-strand braids each twenty-three 
inches long, and fasten them on a foundation of 
black ribbon seven-eighths of an inch wide and 
twenty-three inches long. On the under end of 
each braid set a bow of gros grain ribbon. Sew 
the braids on a stiff lace foundation, and finish 
them at the top with a bow of the wide ribbon. 


Scotch Plaid Bedouin, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus Bedouin is made of blue and green 
Scotch plaid, and is trimmed with colored worst- 
ed fringe and tassels. ‘To make it cut a straight 
piece one hundred and forty inches long and 
thirty-six inches wide. If the Bedouin is de- 
sired to be of the shape shown by Fig. 1, round 
off this piece on the under side from the middle 
toward both upper corners; if otherwise, the 
material is left straight, as shown by Fig. 2. 
Hem the edge seven-eighths of an inch wide, 
and trim the bottom and ends with fringe. Lay 


the material double, crosswise, join both halves | 


of the upper side from the middle to a length of 


thirty-two inches, and trim the Bedouin with | 


tassels as shown by the illustration. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorresPonpDeENT. } 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


HE moment Madame De Rusenville saw the 
Hunter family arrive at the boarding-house 

she marked them out as the likely subject of a 
good speculation. She was an old hand at this 
sort of business, and had a keen and experienced 
eye, that guided her, as if by instinct, to a safe 
investment in the dot line. This is a matter in 
which French match-makers are apt very often 
to make lamentable mistakes. They take too 
readily for granted that every American girl is 
an heiress. ‘They see a handsome establishment 
kept up, horses and carriages, unlimited dress, 
and every outward luxury in abundance, and 
they jump hence at the logical conclusion that 
the dots are in proportion to the rest of the ex- 
penditure. The idea of parents living up to their 
income, and trusting to marrying their daugh- 
ters to rich men who will take them for their 
worth or their beauty, content to accept what- 
ever fortune the father finds it convenient to give 
in addition to these invaluable treasures, is quite 
beyond the reach of theircomprehension. When, 
occasionally, they do grasp the fact, brought be- 
fore them in some palpable form, their astonish- 
ment is only equaled by their disgust and indig- 
nation. ‘There is no precedent in the manners 
and customs of the French people to explain, 
still less to justify, so extraordinary a line. of 
conduct, and they can only see in it reckless and 
eruel selfishness on the part of the parents who 
thus imperil the future comfort and material 
well-being of their children, sacrificing an assured 
future to the gratitication of their own personal 
pride and egotism. ‘The French have the name 
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Heap-Dress or Gros Grain Rippon: 


there are few traits in his character more sur- 
prising to foreigners than the praiseworthy self- 
denial which he habitually practices in this re- 
spect. The empire inaugurated a different 
state of things, and went far to draw French- 
men into the showy mode of life that we are 
addicted to, thus sacrificing the paternal tra- 
ditions that have always made the provision ‘of 
the children a primary object, and held it as a 
salutary check on parental tendencies to extrav- 
rx. But these conquests to the new order 
of thitigs were confined almost exclusively to 
Paris. In the provinees you still find the spirit 
of patriarchal economy ruling families, and a 
large share of the income set methodically aside 
for the children. Frequently one hears of these 


of being very untruthful, and perhaps there ig.| quiet, unostentatious households giving portions 


some foundation for this universal opinion; ba 
on one subject they are , 
thoroughly ““trustwor- © ......._.,. Pp Zs 
thy, and that is in every 
thing connected with 
marriage, dots, pros- 
and settlements. 
chiavelli used to 

say that the worst of 
liars was that they some- 
times told the epnel 
and consequently -de- 
ceived pesple, whereas 
if they lied consistently 
they would déceive no 
one. This point may 
be the exception to the 
French rule. It is cer- 
tain that they are con- 
sistently truthful, in 


the moment they come 
to negotiate a marriage. -\ Py 

Indeed, they are habit- “fF Ny \ 
ually far more truthful YAW kat 
in practice than other 
nations 
greater 
words. 
a French family living 
so as to mislead one as 
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is infinitely less of that 
pride of life among them 
which leads us Anglo- 
Saxons and Americans 
to spend all we have, 
and more than we haye 
often, on making a fine 
appearance. ‘This spe- 
cial folly does not be- 
long to the French, and 
it is seldom that one 
hears of a project of mar- 
riage falling through 
hecause, after the first 
preliminaries, the dot 
turned out to be much 
less than the surround- 
ings and habits of the 
fumily led the other side 
to expect. You may 
form a pretty good guess 
how much a French 
paterfamilias intends to 
give his children from 
the amount that he 
spends on himself; and 
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to sons, and more especially daughters, that 
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Fig. 1.—Scotcn Praip Bepouin.—Bacr. 


would be worthy the daughter of an English 
earl. Judge, then, of the amazement of a moth- 
er brought up in such habits, and with such no- 
tions of parental duty, when she discovers that 
the young lady whom she set her eyes upon as 
an eligible partner for her son has no dowry but 
her beauty and an allowance, perhaps, for her 
dress. I realized the strength of prejudice which 
exists in their minds against marriages without 
money on the wife's side on once hearing a 
French lady exclaim, when informed of the-mar- 
riage of a portionless' young English girl of her 
acquaintance to a man of rank and large for- 
tune, ‘‘I rejoice at it for her sake; but how hu- 
miliating it must be for her family!” She could 
not understand our view of a love-match.. And 
yet they think it quite proper and natural that a 
man without a penny or a prospect should mar- 





Fig. 2.—Scotcn PLatm Bgpovin,—FRrRont. 
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ry an heiress, giving her nothing but his name in 
exchange for her wealth. There is no sense of 
humiliation in his living on her. He takes her 
money and spends it, undisturbed by any feeling 
of mortification. But if the money were on his 
side it would be quite another affair. Supposing 
such an unlikely eventuality as his marrying a 
girl without a dot, she would be looked upon as 
under a deep and humbling obligation to her 
husband and her husband’s family all the days 
of her life. 

You have probably heard many stories of the 
disappointments experienced by certain brilliant 
young American girls who have come to Paris, 
and been received with flattering cordiality by the 
court, and made a great deal of by the august 
personages who presided over its splendid anil 
varied hospitalities ; who were followed wherever 
thev went by a train of admirers; who were pe- 
riodically said to be on the point of marrying a 
prince or a baron; and who ended by marrying 
nobody. It all came of their being accredited 
with a large fortune, whereas they really had not 
that desirable and indispensable appendage, and 
their parents, instead of dispelling the illusion, 
and stating openly what they meant to give 
them, allowed the adorers to go on paying their 
court, and running after the will-o’-the-wisp in 
hopes of catching it, while they were far too wily 
to be caught by it. No Frenchman will commit 
himself till he knows to the letter what he is in 
for. American and English parents resent this 
matter-of-fact way of treating the question, and 
they are reserved about letting it be known what 
they intend to give their daughters in marriage : 
this is supposed to be a secondary consideration, 
and is kept in the background till more impor- 
tant things are settled—till, in fact, ‘‘ the young 
people have made up their minds that they are 
made for one another.” If Americans coming to 
Paris are possessed with the lamentable weakness 
of wishing to marry a Frenchman, let them frank- 
ly avow what their dot is, if they have a dot, and 
let it be known in the proper circles, and then 
such aspirants to conjugal felicity as their figure 
suits will come forward, and if they have their 
wits about them they may draw a prize in the 
lottery, and be so fortunate as to meet with an 
honorable man who will make them a kind and 
good husband. It is not often that they will 
come on such a mare's nest as M. De Ballisac 
and Madame De Rusenville built for Ophelia. 
Madame De Rusenville having. ascertained, 
thanks to the honest, straightforward candor 
of Mrs. Hunter, the exact condition of the 
fiancée’s fortune, made her terms accordingly. 
She was to have two per cent. on the dot and a 
diamond ring worth four thousand franes. The 
percentage was of course to be paid after the 
marriage, but the ring could be bought at once. 
Madame De Rusenville, therefore, when ordering 
the jewels for the corbeille, chose a fine diamond 
hoop for herself, the whole being payable out of 
the young lady’s fortune. When the marriage 
was broken up the question was, who was to pay ? 
M. De Ballisac had borrowed several sums of 
money from different persons, among others from 
his obliging wife, Madame Demalery, and terri- 
ble was that lady’s wrath on finding that her in- 
véstment was going to provea sell. She stormed 
and threatened, and vowed she would have her 
treacherous husband put in prison. Why was 
he such a fool as to so 
mismanage his affair? 
She cared not who paid 
it, but she should get 
back her money. Ma- 
dame De Rusenville, on 
the other hand, refused 
to part with her dia- 
mond. She had been 
swindled out of the per- 
centage by her partner's 
stupidity, but the ring 
was well earned, and 
the ring she would keep. 
The baron was at his 
wits’ end between these 
conflicting * claimants. 
Bad as he was, he 
shrank from letting 
Ophelia, whose trusting 
affection had touched 
the one green spot left 
in his dilapidated heart, 
know what a_ hollow 
ruffian he was, and what 
a blessed escape she had 
from him. Unluekily 
he allowed this linger- 
ing bit of sentiment to 
be seen through by the 
two ladies, who were 
not slow to take advan- 
tage of it. Having 
stormed and fumed till 
they discovered that it 
was an altogether use- 
less expenditure of feel- 
ing, and that getting 
blood out of a stone 
Was an operation as pos- 
sible as getting money 
from the baron, they 
put their heads togeth- 
er to see what could be 
done with Ophelia. 
The poor fool was sin- 
cerely in love with him, 
and would be capable 
of some magnanimous 
folly to save him even 
now from his deserts. 
They determined to 
write to her and expose 
their grievances, urging 
that if the money ad- 
vanced were not refund- 
ed and the diamond ring 
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paid for, the whole affair should come before the 
tribunal, and the baron most likely would be sent 
to prison. The result was what they anticipated. 
Mrs. Hunter’s first sentiment was one of satis- 
faction that the villain should get his due, and 
be held up to public contempt. But then came 
the sad certainty that another would share that 
contempt, and get but a very small meed of pity. 
Ophelia added her entreaties to the silent plead- 
ings of the mather’s pride and love. Mrs. Hun- 
ter sent a check for the amount to both Madame 
Demalery and Madame De Rusenville, packed 
up her tranks, and left the boarding-house a sad- 
der and a wiser woman than she had oe it. 
OMET. 





A MATIN LAY. 


Harx! All the woodland rings 
Joyous with song; 

Roses the morning flings 
Pearl-clouds along. 

When shuts thy lattice, dear, 
My sun is set, 

And until thou appear . 
Day is not yet. 


With thee all good things wake; 
Harm from thee flies, 

As reptiles haunt the brake 
Till the day dies. 

Thou to my heart alone 
Bringest delight; 

O'er it when thou art gone 

- Falleth the night. 


Flashing the reaper’s scythe 
Glints in the sun; 

Flocks o’er.the meadows blithe 
Gambol and run; 

Bright buds to tempt thine eyes 
Smiling expand ; 

Fruits clad in summer dyes 
Wait but thy hand. 


Sweet though the lute may be, 
Touched not, 'tis mute; 
Waiting thy minstrelsy, 
My heart's the lute. 
Thoughts that, bereft of words, 
There silent throng, 
Do thou but wake the chords, 
Barst into song. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
FELIX FINDS HIS OYSTER DIFFICULT TO OPEN. 


_ Te little word uttered by Lizzie in the con- 
cluding ph of the previous chapter is like 
the dropping of the curtain for ‘a time upon the 
histories of the personages, good and bad, who 
are playing their parts in this drama of every- 
day life. For if it in any way resembles what 
it professes to be, the drama here presented 
should represent the doings of the time in which 
it is written, in so far, of course, as they enter 
into the ordinary life of the ordinary characters 
who are introduced into it. Records of the more 
fashionable and (from a ‘ society” point of view) 
higher phases of human life and character the 
writer leaves to other pens. 

The autumn and winter have passed, and the 
beautiful buds herald the aa of spring. 
Certain changes have taken place in the circum- 
stances and lives of the movers in our story, and 
of these changes it is necessary here to make 

rd 


record. 

’ Lily has left the music-hall, and her simple 
voice and simple songs are no longer heard in 
the Royal White Rose as an antidote to the 
coarseness and vulgarity which find prominent 
place on that stage. She is missed and regret- 
ted by many of the frequenters of the Royal 
White Rose. Her presence there was like a 
fountain of pure, clear water in the midst of an 
unhealthy tract of land; it made men and wom- 


en forget for a time the impurities by which they | 


were surrounded. I am glad to be able to say 
that her absence was regretted there, for it is a 
proof that indecency in word and action, and 
immoral suggestiveness in the nature of the songs 
sung in the Royal White Rose, are not vital ele- 
ments in the success of such-like establishments. 
People laugh at these atrocious songs, and at the 
atrocious meanings conveyed in many of their 
catch-lines ; they suit the trade of some who are 
regular frequenters of these halls. But that bet- 
ter sentiments can be awakened in their hearts 
is proved by the earnest and honest enthusiasm 
which is evoked by the simple singing of a sim- 
ple ditty belonging to a school whose days un- 
fortunately are not of the present. It is but a 
very few weeks ago that I strolled into one of 
the very lowest music-halls in the metropolis, in 
which, upon the occasion of my visit, there were 
not too many honest men and women, notwith- 
standing that the hall was quite filled. Among 
other indecently suggestive songs was one the 
title of which I refrain from mentioning, but 
which may be heard to-day and night uttered by 
boys and girls—chiefly by the latter—not only in 
courts and alleys, and under dark arches, but, 
when the reign of the night-birds commences, in 
the noblest thoroughfare in London, which, with 
the lesser veins that feed it, I have, in the com- 
mencement of this story, properly christened the 
Mart of Shame. The title of this song is sup- 
posed. to have brought much money and reputa- 
tion to the Eminent Comic who invented it: if 
he were whipped for his ingenuity it would be a 
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fitter reward. Whoever trades in indecency de- 
serves sume such punishment, and should receive 
it. After the singing of a number of similar 
songs, all of which were received with. expres- 
sions of delight and approval, two young girls 
came upon the stage and sang, What are the 
wild waves saying ? and an old-fashioned duet 
called, I think, Zhe Cousins. I was amazed 
at the enthusiasm with which these songs were 
received. The applause was honest, earnest, 
genuine. There was nothing in music-hall 
ethics to account for the enthusiasm. ‘The girls 
were not immodestly dressed, and did not smile 
or wink at the audience, and yet they were re- 
called again and again to sing, and their songs, 
which could not raise a blush or an impure 
thought, were undoubtedly the greatest success 
of the entertainment. This to me was a clear 
proof that it is not necessary for success in mu- 
sic-halls to aim at the utter degradation of taste 
and sentiment, as seems to be their present in- 
tention. 

There were two reasons to account for Lily 
leaving the Royal White Rose. One reason was 


' | that her grandfather was alarmed for her health: 


@ secret sorrow seemed to weigh upon her spirits 
and to depress them. She was not as happy in 
the society of her grandfather as she used to be, 
although, as if to counterbalance this and to re- 
move any uneasiness from him, she strove to be 
even more affectionate to him when they were 
alone. The other was, that the purpose for 
which old Wheels consented to her appearing 
upon a stage was served. The debt of shame 
was paid, and Felix, feeling very sorrowful the 
while, was compelled to accept the balance of 
the hundred pounds which had been saved out 
of Lily's earnings. The old man made no re- 
mark concerning Felix’s evident reluctance to 
receive the money. He merely said, ‘‘ Now we 
are free, Felix, and Lily can leave the music- 
hall. The little income I have will be sufficient 
to keep us, and I shall be able to watch more 
closely over my darling.” 

As the winter approached, Felix, going often 
to the little house in Soho, more often found the 
old man alone. Lily had found a companion, 
he said, and Alfred and she made frequent visits 
to their new acquaintance. 

‘* My dear girl seems to take pleasure in her 
new friend,” he said, ‘‘ and it is but natural, for 
they are nearly the same age. It is but natural, 
also, that brother and sister should cling togeth- 
er as Alfred and Lilydo. Ihave seen the young 
lady, and there is mach in her that I like.” 

*< She has been here, then ?”’ asked Felix. 

‘“'Yes, on two occasions. I have not been to 
her house, for,. strange as it may sound, I have 
never been asked. Even if I were, I think I 
should not go.” 

. Why, Sir ?” 

‘< Because Alfred does not wish it, and there 
is antagonism between my grandson and me. It 
has sprang up gradually, and acquires strength 
daily. Wheu I first discovered it I strove to 
remove it; I strove to win Alfred’s confidence, 
but I was unsuccessful. Perhaps I did not make 
sufficient excuse for youth and inexperience, and 
the result is that Alfred’s mind is now set against 
me. And he has so strong an influence over 
Lily—it is bat natural, Felix, ag I have said— 
that I am afraid to do any thing with reference 
to her of which he does not approve; for he 
would be sure. to use it as an argument against 
me in his confidences with my darling. God 
knows I do not want any thing to occur to weak- 
en her love for me! Poor girl! she must be dis- 
tressed enough as it-is. She is between two fires, 
as it were—her brother on one side and, unhap- 
pily, her grandfather on the other. It is I who 
must forbear. All I can do is to wait and hope.” 

‘S Does Lily ever speak of this, Sir ?” 

‘*Never; but she has it in her mind, as I 
have it in' mine. Do you know, Felix, that I 
have for some time seen this conflict of feeling 
approaching; and a little while ago I did hope—” 

‘‘ You hoped what, Sir?” asked Felix, for old 
Wheels had paused, as though he were approach- 
ing forbidden ground. 

** That I should have had such.an ally in a 
friend whom I esteem,” said old Wheels, looking 
earnestly at Felix, ‘‘as would bave rendered me 
easy in my mind respecting my darling’s fature.” 

‘‘This friend, Sir,” obseryed Felix, turning 
his head from the old man—‘‘ had you reason 
to suppose that he had any influence over Lily, 
and that his counsel would have had weight with 
her ?” 

‘*T believe he had influence with my dear 
girl: I believe he has. I believe that she would 
have heeded, and would heed now, any words 
of counsel he might speak to her.” 

‘But suppose,” continued Felix, still stand- 
ing so that his companion could not see his face, 
“that this friend held precisely your own view 


. of the case. Suppose he feared that any coun- 


sel he might be bold enough to offer would 
hurt Lily’s tenderest feelings — inasmuch as it 
would almost of a certainty clash with her deep 
affection for her brother. Suppose that, seeing 
this, knowing this, and believing that he had 
some slight influence over her, he refrained from 
saying what was and is in his mind, because of 
the painful conflict of feeling which it would stir 
in your dear granddaughter's breast—” 

He turned and held out his hand, which old 
Wheels took and warmly pressed. 

‘* What, then, remains for this friend to do,” 
continued Felix, with animation, as they stood 
thus hand in hand, face to face, ‘‘out of regard 
for this dear girl's tender, sensitive nature, out 
of regard for her helplessness? To put aside, 
as well as it is in his power to do, his own feel- 
ings, to be content to do as you do—to wait 
and hope. To do more: not only to wait and 
hope, but to watch over her for her good, with- 
out thrusting himself before her in such a way 
as to cause her pain. The friend of whom you 


speak is doing this.” 


‘lously low price upon them. 


“ Felix!” 

“* Dear Sir, trust your friend. In so far as in 
him lies he is doing, and will do, your part to- 
ward your dear girl when she is out of-your 
sight. He knows the house where your dear 
girl’s lady friend lives; an acquaintanceship be- 
tween them has been brought about in the stran- 
gest manner; and he believes that the young 
lady—who is good, mind you, although inex- 
perienced in the world’s ways—has a sincere re- 
spect for him. Is this some comfort to you ?” 

‘It would be—it is. Felix, my dear lad, 


how can I repay you?” 


‘*With your friendship—but I have that, I 
know. Something else is on my lips, but I 


. must not say it; something else is in my heart— 


you have guessed before this time what it is— 
but I must not give it expression. If the time 


should ever come—and I pray that it may— 


when I feel that I can speak freely, it may be in 
our power to repay me a thousandfold. If, un- 
appily, it shall never come, believe that I am re- 
paid over and over again. Now let us talk of 
something else.” 

They spoke of Felix’s prospects of getting 
along in the world. He had found by this time 
that the world he had come into London to con- 
quer was not 80 easy to open as the time-honor- 
ed oyster. He had smiled often to himself since 
his boast to Martha, and had said, ‘‘ What arro- 
gance!” But he was mistaken. It was not ar- 

ce. When he said to Martha Day that the 
world was before him for him to open, and, ask- 
ing where his oyster-knife was, had tapped his 
forehead and said it was there, he had spoken 
not out of arrogance, but out of the overconfi- 
dence of youth. He had not been long in Lon- 
don before he discovered his mistake. He be- 
came humble in the contemplation of the great- 
ness of his oyster and the littleness of himself, 
and he set modestly, humbly, to work upon the 
very lowest rung of the ladder, not daring to 
hope to rise very high. There came to him this 
feeling, of which he never lost sight: ‘‘I shall 
be content,’ he said to himself, ‘‘if I can be- 
come one of the common workers in the world, 
and if I can find some channel in which, by the 
exercise of all my energy, of all the little talent 
which I may possess, I am able to earn my liy- 
ing.” He did not desire much; it was no boast 
when he said to himself that he would be con- 
tent with very little; his wants were small, and 
he had within him the capacity to enjoy. He 
took his enjoyments modestly ; went now and 
again to the pit of the theatre, and (out of his 
gratefulness for small blessings) got more than 
his money's worth. When he could not afford 
the pit he went to the gallery, and would not 
have been ashamed to be seen there by any of 
his former friends. At one time his fands were 
very low, so low, indeed, that he could not af- 
ford a dinner; so, apples being in, he lived upon 
bread and apples and cold water, and made 
merry over his fare. He told no one, and he 
was not in the least to be pitied; he was learn- 
ing life's lessons, and was bearing reverses brave- 
ly, without repining and without self-exaltation. 
He tried the usual resources of helplessness; he 
could draw and paint indifferently well; and one 


day (just before his bread-and-apple fare com-. 


menced) he almost ruined himself by laying in a 
stock of card-board and crayons. In a.few days 
he had two sketches ready, of which he thought 
so highly that he said, as he surveyed them, 
‘*Upon my word, I don’t think I'll part with 
them.” But he laughed at his vanity the next 
moment, and out he went to sell them, and came 
back with them under his arm. No one would 
buy them. He tried again the next day, and 
the next, and the best result he could obtain 
was that a shop-keeper offered to put them in his 
window, and to divide the proceeds with him, 
supposing they were sold. Felix agreed readily 
enough, put a low price upon them, and went 
round every day to look at them in the window. 
He did not dare to enter the shop. ‘‘ The shop- 
keeper might ask me for storage expenses,” he 
said, with a laugh. Then came the bread-and- 
apple time; and one day, longing for a change 
of food, he thonght he would treat himself to a 
piece of meat; so he painted a chop on card- 
board, and with comical earnestness set out his 
meal—a pennyworth of apples, half a quartern 


loaf, a jug of water, and his painted chop. As 


he ate his bread he rubbed out the chop, until 
he had eaten every bit of it, and nothing but 
smudges remained. He laughed heartily over 
his meal, I can tell you, and so enjoyed the 
whimsical fancy that it did bim more good than 
a dozen chops would have done. He was com- 
ically concerned at the thought that he had eat- 
en bone and all. ‘‘I wonder it didn’t stick in 
my throat and choke me,” hé ssid; ‘‘ must be 
more careful next time.” The occasions were 
not few on which he made light of his reverses 
thus; he seasoned his bread and apples with 
many such painted dishes, and amused himself 
sometimes by saying that his chop or his steak 
was underdone or burned up. He lived rarely 
during these days: had pine-apples when they 
were out of season, pears at a guinea a piece, 
grapes from the hot-house, and every luxury he 
could think of. Then going to the shop-window 
in which his sketches had been exhibited, he 
saw that they were gone. It gave him a shock. 
He had put what he considered to be a ridica- 
‘* Perhaps he sold 
them for more,” thought Felix, and entered the 
shop with a jaunty air. The shop-keeper gave 
him good-day. ‘‘ It was best to get rid of em,” 
he said; ‘‘they were blocking up the window, 
so I took an offer for them.” 

** How much ?” asked Felix. 

‘‘Sketches are a drug,” said the shop-keeper, 
fencing. 

‘‘T ought to have taken them to a chemist, 
then,” observed Felix. 

The shop-keeper stared: he had no sense of 
humor. 
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‘*T took seven-and-six for the pair,” said the 
shop-keeper ; and then defended himself without 
being accused, by adding, ‘‘and a good price, 
too, I consider it.” 

Felix looked at the shop-keeper with twink~ 
ling eyes. 

‘Thank you, good Sir,” he said; ‘‘I owe 
you one.” 

“* Don’t mention it,” replied the shop-keeper, 
thinking he had got hold of a queer client. 
‘* Here’s your share—three-and-ninepence.” 

Felix received it, and looked at the shop- 
keeper with an odd smile on his lips. And 
when he was in his room, paid the man the one 
be owed him by drawing caricatures of him, and 
suddenly developed a talent which, but for this 
small circumstance, might have been hidden 
under a bushel. With a fine sense of humor 
(which he was not afraid of displaying under the 
shop-keeper’s very nose, seeing that the man did 
not possess the discriminative perception), Felix 
the following day took to the shop a curicature 
of the shop-keeper himself, in crayons, with 
which his patron was so tickled, not sesing the 
joke, that he bought it out of hand, and Felix 
was the richer by acrown. The joke, however, 
told against Felix in a certain way, for the shop- 
keeper would have readily given more for it; 
but then Felix was conscientious, and did not 
set too high a price uponthe man, Felix dashed 
off a couple of other caricatures, and sold them 
likewise. The scene of one was laid at a nar- 
row luncheon-counter which he had visited. 
There were three bar-maids serving, but only 
the backs of their heads could be seen. There 
is no need to say that this back view was impos- 
ing. The comicality of the sketch waa in the 
faces of the eaters with which the narrow coun- 
ter was lined. They were depicted eating their 
luncheons after the fashion of their various tem- 
peraments. Some were solemn, some were far- 
cical; the face of one was buried in a pint-pot: 
all were grotesque. The scene of the other was 
a street on a rainy day. A languid. swell, six 
feet high, was languidly holding an umbrella 
over his head, arid a street Arab, two feet and 
a half high, was running by his side, crying, 
‘** Shall I ‘old yer umbrellar up, Sir?” If Felix 
had been fertile in subjects, he might have done 
well in this line; but it was not every day that 
he could get a new idea, and he was above copy- 
ing old ones. Then came the incident of the 
fire, and the acceptance of his account of. it by 
the newspaper. He was fortunate in picking up 
other incidents, and made capital out of them. 
He grew hopeful, and began to make acqusint- . 
ances. No money had ever been so. sweet to 
him as the little money he was earning. 

About this time came a rare stroke of good 
fortune. Mention has been made of a friend 
with whom he had traveled abroad, and who 
came home with him. ‘Felix was in the gallery 
of a theatre one night, when he saw this friend 
in the stalis. Their eyes met, and they recog- 
nized each other. Felix made no sign, the 
chasm. between stalls and gallery was so deep 
and wide. But when the piece was over Felix 
hurried to the door of the theatre, wondering if - 
his friend would try to fired him out: By good 
chance they met in the crowd; his friend had 
been hunting for him. 

“* Felix, old fellow !” 

““Charley, old boy!” : : 

“‘T thought I wasn’t mistaken, Felix; but I 
was surprised to ie up there!”” 

Felix smiled. ‘‘ Funds low, old boy. Been 
long in London ?” 

‘*A month; can’t tear myself away. Isn't it 
glorious? Come and have some supper.” 

Nothing loath, for they really had been friends, - 
Felix took Charley's arm, and they made a capi-. 
tal supper, laughing and joking and quizzing as 
they had dene in the old times. 

‘*But I say, old fellow,” said Charley, ‘‘ tell 
us about it. What's up?” 

‘*T was,” cried Felix, merrily—he was in the 
gayest of humors, for the circumstance of Char- 
ley looking for him after the play to shake hands 
with him had gladdened his heart—‘“‘ high ap, 
eh? And only sixpence! - You and I have been 
in queerer places, haven't we, old boy ?” 

And they fell to again fishing up pleasant 
memories from the past. They were supping 
together in Charley's room at the very hotel 
which Felix had patronized when he first came 
to London. 

‘<The waiter seems to know you, Felix,” said 
Charley. 

‘¢T was a lodger here once, and played -the 
part of Grand Bashaw with twopence-ha'penny 
in my pocket. When my twopence-ha’penny 
was spent, I fled.” 

‘‘ An honorable retreat, I'll swear,” remarked 
Charley. . 

Felix twirled his cigar, and puffed out roy- 


ally. 
‘< And now, old fellow, I must know all about 


ou. 
z Felix told his friend all: of his quarrel with 
his father, softening that part of the story, and 
taking much blame to himself; of his quitting 
his home for ever and ever, never more to re- 
turn, with his twopence-ha’penny in his purse; 
of his coming to London to conquer the world ; 
of his faflure; of his funds running out; and 
of his taking to the arts for a living. Only cas- 
ually did he mention Lily, but his heart was so 
full of tenderness for her that the few words he 
uttered respecting her were rightly interpreted 
by his friend. : 
‘¢ Felix, you are in love.” 
Felix puffed away in silence, and looked into 
the fire. 
‘+Come, old fellow,” continued Charley, ‘‘we 
used to have no secrets; we shared and shared, 
you remember.” 
‘* Well, Charley,” replied Felix, ‘‘ I have kept 
no secret from you. You know this one, at all 
events, and you know it from me. Bat don't 
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either to write or speak his proposal, so he took 
the housekeeping keys and rattled them in the. 
nce of his fair inamorata as an earnest of 
intentions. 

Other singular cases are related, where the ex- 
treme of awkwardness seems to have been reach- 
ed. It is credibly reported that, after the most 

intense sighing and restlessness, a lover on one 
occasion threw his proposal of love into the form 
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mingled bliss and anguish, and the ingredients 
are so evenly mixed that it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish which predominates. 

To those who intend at some time or other to 
make a proposal in writing, a well-authenticated 
case may be cited as a warning to them on the 
subject of penmanship. An English duke made 
an offer to a merchant of marriage with his 
daughter, and, to his surprise, received back the 
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ble side. ‘I'he meeting of Petrarch and Laura, 
the proposal of the poet, and acceptance by the 
lofty maiden ; the interference of the aristocrat- 
ic mother, and enforced acceptance of another 
suitor—all these rise before us when we think 
of illustrious examples of proposals which have 
been broken off before the period of fruition. 
We could ill afford to have lost these experi- 
ences. 
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not be deceived by this Aippank behavior on his 
part, any more than the world of beasts and 

irds in old sop’s fable was imposed upon by 
the proverbial fox when he could not reach the 


clusters of delicious fruit, and declaréd that 
‘*the grapes were sour.”” These young ladies 
are not at all sour, but as sweet as y blown 


roses, Their father is a happy man, and three 
still happier men, in due course of time, shall be 


“THE FOX AND ‘THE GRAPES.” 
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of this very simple and unmistakable question, 
**'Will you darn my stockings?” and received a 
low-uttered “Yes” in response. The general opin- 
ion of ladies in regard to this most trying ordeal 
is, that while it is a period of the most exquisite 
sweetness, they are always glad when it is over. 
[tis to be looked back upon with complacency 
on after-yearg; but the actual moment is on® of 
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answer, ‘‘ Declined, with thanks, on account of 
@ previous engagement.” His grace’s writing 
was so bad that the merchant had read his letter 
to contain an offer of a box at the opera, and the 
mistake was not explained for several years, by 
which time the duke and the lady had been mar- 
ried to other individuals. 

This question has, however, its grand and no- 


“THE FOX AND THE GRAPES.” 


i Dadar young coxcomb who lurks in the back- 
ground of this scene, with his glass stuck in 
his right eye for a seemingly indifferent look at 
the girls seated with their papa under the leafy 
vine, may affect to hide his disappointment at 
not finding one or other alone. But we shall 











their husbands. The eldest sister, who stands 
behind papa's chair, with her hand affectionately 
placed on his shoulder, is certainly not attempt- 
ing to make signals to that young gentleman with 
the flower she holds on high. No, it can not be 
suspected that she would do so; but she alone 
of the family party has noticed his approach, and 
she watelign his equivocal movements in judi- 
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cious silence, with a calm, satirical regard, which 
should warn him to keep aloof, if he would not 
incur a severe snub for his unauthorized preten- 
sions to flirt with the daughters of the house. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ep. E. G.—A Golden Sorrow is published by Har- 


per & Brothers, and will be mailed to you from this 
office on receipt of 50 cents. 

Meta G.—Your acquaintance probably sent his card 
to apprise you of his safe arrival, and to give you his 
address in case you should need it. Had he wished to 
correspond with you, he should have obtained your 
permission before leaving your city. 

An Entieutenry Reapver.—Mr. Froude is, we pre- 
sume, a member of the Church of England, and most 
certainly is not, nor has ever been, a Catholic, though 
at one time, we believe, he had ritualistic sympathiés. 

Maset.—Our New York Fashions article will tell you 
what colors will be worn this winter.—As to what you 
shall say when you are introduced to a gentleman, we 
can only presume that in your case silence will be 
golden, and advise you as nearly as possible to hold 
your peace. 

Latrna.— Your quotation seems to be only part of a 
sentence, and therefore untranslatable. . 

A.—West of England beaver cloth is not too heavy 
for a Dolman. You can obtain the flannel at the 
house mentioned. Three yards wil] make a breakfast 
sacque. The Double-breasted Sacque illustrated in 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. V., is suitable for it. 

Mes. C. L. H.—Infants’ petticoats should be a yard 
long from the waist down ; their wrappers are open in 
front. High-necked yoke slips with long sleeves are 
most worn. Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
45, Vol. V. Velveteen, or cashmere, or light cloth is 
the material for your boy's walking coat. We can 
furnish a pattern. Colored damask table-cloths are 
used for lunch and for tea, but seldom for breakfast. 


Aw O_p Svussaemer.—The New York Fashions‘of. 


Bazar No. 44, Vol. V., and the illustrations of cloaks 
in No. 45, Vol. V., will give you an idea about remod- 
eling your velvet wrap. Make your blouse a sailor 
shirt without a belt, but with rubber in the hem to 
gather it around the waist. Add a large sailor collar, 
cuffs, and side sash of pale blue merino or cashmere. 
The garment is precisely like that worn by small boys 
and girls during the summer. 

Eru.ene.—Velours will be used as a dresa trimming, 
but thickly repped gros grain is preferred. Entire 


suits are made of black cashmere, but the cashmere. 


polonaise over a silk or velvet skirt is most worn. 
The hair is worn in the high puffed Josephine coiffure, 

“Manison.—To trim a suit of blue broadcloth for a 
girl of ten years use bias bands of thick black gros 
grain. White and paler blue cashmere bands are also 
much used on dark blue suits for children. 

Mrs. M. A. C.—You could have found your ques- 
tions fully answered by consulting late numbers of the 
Bazar. Twenty yards of empress cloth are required 
for your suit, and perhaps more. Two lower flounces 
extend all around the skirt; three other flounces are 
placed above these on the three back breadths, making 
five in all, and covering the back from the waist down. 
These must be of uniform depth, bias, and not very 

‘fall. An apron front of an over-skirt covers that part 
of the dress front left untrimmed. Large perpendicu- 
lar bows fasten the flounces on the sides of the skirt. 
Any basque will suit with this skirt. There are no 
dress sleeves worn sufficiently open to require a tight 
sleeve of the dress goods underneath. Linen under- 
sleeves with flaring cuffs are worn with morning tot- 
lettes, full under-sleeves of lace and embroidered lin- 
en cambric with more dresey costumes. 

H.—Flounce your black silk to the waist, and make 
a Louis Quinze basque, like illustration in Bazar No. 
46, Vol. V., by simply arranging the trimming as shown 
in the picture. Satin piping and point lace are most 
unsuitable trimmings for a Japanese silk. Use bias 
black velvet bands or facings instead. Your velvet 
mantle is not far out of fashion. Puta lace spiral on 
the back, and fasten it down closely by a belt put un- 
ee the garment; lap the long front ends in fichu 

yle. 

Mrs. U. 8. L._—Flannel in cashmere figures or in plain 
gray will answer for a dreesing-gown. An advertise- 
ment in the Bazar will tell you how to buy samples. 

Mas. 8. H.—We do not sell passementerie cord, but 
you will find it at the fancy stores advertised in our 
columns. 

H. 8S.—Read answer above to “A.” 

Ja W. B.—Ten yards of water-proof will make a 

ALBERTINE B.—Your polonaise suit of mourning 
should have kilt pleating on the lower skirt, and 
merely a bias band of the material on the edge of 
the polonaise. 

Mrs. E. M. D.—Read answer above to ** Albertine 
B.,” and add fringe on your polonaiee. 

Sarcre.—Your handsome olive cashmere will be very 
stylish if made as you suggest. Make a very simple 
jockey basque, and trim with facings or cord of silk. 

Mrs. J. V. J.—Flounce your pearl-colored silk to the 
waist with Swiss muslin, or else eilk of a darker shade. 

Inquirmne Mornger.—A kilt-pleated skirt worn over 
pantaloons would be very clumsy and ‘ugly. Knee 
pantaloons shaped to the limbs are most stylish for 
dressy suite. Knickerbockers are worn on ordinary 
occasions, and are preferred for slender boys. 

M. A. D.—A bias band of thick corded gros grain is 
8 suitable trimming for the cashmere Dolman of alady 
in mourning. 

Mrs. L. R.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
45, Vol. V., for boys’ overcoats. 

Mrs. G. L.—The princesse polonalse twill be worn all 
winter. — 

A Sussoniser.—There is a sort of circular Dolman 
shape very fashionable for velvet wraps. You can 
imitate this by belting down the back and front of 
your mantle and letting it hang loosely on the sides, 
The brocade flounces can be atilized in the way you 
Suggest, as brocades are more worn than at any time 
within the last ten years. 

Mus. A. @. M.—We have no pattern of girl’s yoke 

Dowrsric.—A black camel’s-hair Dolman, trimmed 
with a band of thick gros grain, would be suitable for 
mourning. 

Mrs. E. A.—As water stains extract the color from 
silk, we fear there is no help for them. 

K. M. D.—The Louis Quinze vest-basque costume is 
one of the most stylish models for your dinner dress 
of blue silk. Trim it with velvet and fringe, or raffies, 
or lace. Many dresses are made: without over-skirta, 
but they (over-akirts) are no¢ going out of style this 
geagon. 

F. F.—Wine-color and blue are worn together, 
Make your polonaise a double-breasted redingote like 


that illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V. Wear blue 
or white twilled silk neck-ties with it. 

A. 8. W.—The illustration and description of the 
Louis Quinze dress in Bazar No. 46,.Vol. V., will give 
you suggestions for your garnet sili. 

A Conetant Reaper.—By having your reception 
day engraved on your visiting cards, and informing 
your friends that you are at home on that day, you 
will soon impress it on their minds, and save yourself 
the trouble of miscellaneous calls at all times and 
seasons. 





Tae Pexwrum Macare.—Visitors at the Northern 
Ohio Fair, last autumn, will remember the long, ardu- 
ous struggle between the eight or ten leading sewing- 
machines on exhibition there for supremacy in family 
sewing. The samples exhibited were valucd at thou- 
sands of dollars, and, taken together, made up a dis- 
play which was alone worth a trip to the fair to see. 
After full consideration the committee unanimous) 
awarded the first premium to the Wilson Improv 
Machine, which was pronounced superior to all others 
in family work. We refer to this grand triumph to 
remind the ladies that this same Wilson Machine is the 
cheapest first-class machine ever offered, costing $15 
less than any other machine of ita high rank. It is 
difficult to understand why the people of this section 
should purchase or use any other machine. Salesroom 
at T07 Broadway, New York, and in all other cities in 
the United States. The company want agents in 
country towns.—([{Com.] 


ee 


Facts FoR THE Lapies.—Miss ELLEN Cor- 
BETT, Brooklyn, N. Y., has used her Wheeler & 
Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine since 1858, doing 
the entire sewing for thirteen adults; it is as 
easily used as a hand needle. A No. 2 needle 
did all the sewing for 10 years; it has paid for 
itself many times over, and they- would not go 
back to hand-sewing for ten times its cost. See 
the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch 
Ripper. —[ Com. ] 





A Yourn’s Pusrrcation.—For nearly half a cent 
the Youth's Companion of Boston has been publish 
It was started in 1827, and is to-day one of the bright- 


est and most. vigorous papers with which we are ac- 
quainted.—[Com.] 





« Coryrmea See on the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting peters ofall sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newadealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 


Pc ES ET 
ADVERTISHMENTS. 


NICOL, DAVIDSON, & CO, 


686 BROADWAY,. 

Near Great Jones Street, New York, 
Offer @ Quarter of a Million Dollars’ worth of 
REAL BRONZE CLOCKS; 
MANTLE SETS, GROUPS, FIGURES; 

BISQUE, PARIAN; 
ENAMELED-BRONZE JEWEL-BOXES; 
CHINA, GLASS; 
GAS-FIXTURES AND CHANDELIERS, 
in Crystal, Gilt, or Bronze, 

At a small advance on cost of importation. 


——eeSeSeSeSSSSSsSFSSFsFFese 
FALL and WINTER SAMPLES now READY. 


MRS. C. O. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase pon her usual terms, Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 835 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JEFFERS, 73 


BROADWAY, 


LADIES’ *oroEs* 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
THANKFUL 


For past favors, Mus. C.G. PARKER wishes to inform 
the public that a full su ply of Winter Goods being 
now Offered for sale in this city, she continues to make 
urchases of every 
amples sent on receipt of 25 cts. For circular, with 
reference (free), address Mrs. C. G. PARKE 
48 Sixth Ave., New York City. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to 8, M. Peyeer, 818 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silke for Embroidering; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leathef—Slippers Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Orfental and Cam 
Chairs. Aleo, Gutpure and Point Laces, and materi 
for making thesame. Novelties in Fri Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fri and other Trim: 
mings madetoorder. All kindsofstampingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


ELEGANT BONNETS, 


Made to order, sent any where by Express for $10, $19, 


$15, $18. All Shopping orders filled prompt- 
ly. Send for particulars and reference. 


Mrs. L. M. HAVENS, Box 4814, N. Y. City. 


__Mrm I. M. HAVENS, Box 4814, N. ¥. City. 
Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 

719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS, 


GENTLEMEN’S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


DIENER & MICHELS, 881 Canal St., N.Y., 

Importers and Manufacturers of Human-Hair 
Goods, wholesale and retail. The latest styles. The 
best and cheapest hair goods in the U.S. Orders from 
the country promptly executed, C.O. D. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS. 


LADIES’ BELTS, 


DOUGHTY’S PATENT ADJUSTABLE FASTEN. 














ING. LADIES, ASK FOR IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 


greatest ease. This, 


description, at her usual rates. . 


FASHIONS FOR WINTER, 
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33— DOLMA CLOAK. 
Needs no lengthy description 
to win universalfaver. Tor 
comfort, neatness, and ele 
gance combincd,its equal is 
not to bo found among the 
Y noreltics of this winter's 
Wm productions. Takes twoand 
Yee. & balf yards dovble- fold 

y' Siadies’ cloth. Pa:torn, with 
Z cloth model, 50 ecnts, 
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831—LA PIERRE OVERSEIRT. 
Tho most attractive and clegant style 
for making, inall kinds of material. 
And though for a season Polowaise 
have reigned, yet a spirit of change 
is quite evident, and we gindly ac- 
cept this beautiful novelty which will 
gratify the wishes of thousands, ®ho 

esired to sce overskirtsazainin high 
favor. Takes three yards thirty-inch 

cods. Pattern, with cloth model, 


The above engravings are taken from the BEST Fashion 
Magazine IN THE WORLD! It isthe New York 
City Ladies’ A UT HORI T Y in all matters of 
STWLE and Dressmaking, and the ONL W publication 
in this country that TW PORTS Fashions and SEL LS 
are patterns ofthem. It gives fullinformation upon wrery peias 
m Style, besides minute Instructions in making all kinds of gar- 
ments. 

This number contains a large fashion plate t1 by 22 inches, 
STORIES, HINTS, Criticlems, Foreign News, &c. 


BUU'S Minstrated Pattern Bazaar, 


E DOLLAR A 


By sending ONE DOL- 

GRAND PREMIUM, Lam wa ‘Two 
STAMPS with your name and addres to Aw BUR 
DETTESMITH, 914 Broadway,N.¥. 
you will be made a yearly eubscriber to SEA THOS IL- 
LUSTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR. 
AND the patternswith CLOTH MODELS, 
complete, of the THR ER IEE above engravings willbo mailed 
toyou, FREE, AS PREMIUM™. ' 

Hither of theabove patterns sent by mai] on recelpt ofits marked 
price, 


CATALOGUE 


of Winter Styles, selected from the Bazaar. Worth moro than 
any Fashion Magazine toshow whatis now worn. Mailed to any 
Sddress on recelptof Two Stamps. 

We givea CLOTH MODEL with each pattern, which SHOWS 
every seam, pleat, gathes, loop, ctc., how to put the garment to- 
gether by the pattern, and how it will look when completed. aa 
the useof our Cloth Models any person who can sew can FINIS 
the most difficult garment as easily as the plainest. They are 
PERFECT GUIDES. 


Address very plainly 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Smith’s Pattern Bazaar, 
914 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Important to Ladies.—Through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are authorized to place in the hands of T'wen- 
ty Thotisand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 


liberality shown in its distribution, the amount of good 
already accomplished, and the name of Harper & 
Brothers, will inspire confidence in the heart of every 


woman who reads this. Notice.—Full particulars will 
be sent on receipt of postage stamp. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
548 Broadway, New York. 


H AIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES, 
' 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED A T IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
” 89 inches long, weight 8 oz, only $9 00. 
82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 


82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 oz, only $18 00. 


Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 90 inches, 
only ¢4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full seta. Natu- 








rally curly. 
Stze, My Price. Retatlsin N.Y. for 
Medium............. $7 00. .... ce aeee $10 00 
FG oes Oeste eee S005 cenednenewes 12 00 
Extra Large......... 10.00) is entustares 15 00 
LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
22-inch Hair (naturally curly), only...... $3 00 
24 és 6c és 6é Oe tae 8 50 
96 6é 66 6é 66 OO etl 4 80 
Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 
Every lady should embrace thig opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only h: importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 


CHAS, V. PECKHAM, 
Eatablished 1843. 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York City. 


Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 


e prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 

Correspondence answered by inclosing two 8-cent 
stamps. Please mention ‘Harper's Bazar when you write. 


Why not have a Beautiful Complexion? 
WHY BE ANNOYED WITH 
CHAPPED HANDS or ROUGH SKIN? 
WHEN SUOH AN AGRERABLE AND EFFEOTUAL 
REMEDY CAN BE OBTAINED, 

AT 80 SMALL A ON8T, 

BY USING WRIGHT'S 


“ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET.” 


Bold by Druggists and-Dealers in Toilet Articles, 


C. 6. GUNTHER'S SONS 


502-504 Broadway, 
— ONLY. “ns 


OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR LARGE AND | 
EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ FURS, 


COMPRISING THEIR FINE STOCK OF 





Seal-Skin Fur, 


IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


‘Russian and American Sables, 


Black, Silver, and Blue Foxes. 
A FULL VARIETY IN 


BLACK MARTEN 
and ASTRAKAN.: 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF 


ERMINE GOODS. 


A FULL LINE OF 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 


FUR ROBES, 


GENTLEMEN’S FURS. 
ALSO, 


Fur Trimmings, 


IN EVERY GRADE AND STYLE. 
All at the Lowest Possible Prices. 


602- 604 Broadway. 


N. B.—OUR BUSINESS IN ALL ITS DEPART- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, I8 ONLY 
AT 502 AND 504 BROADWAY. 


THOMSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


Glove-Fitting Corset, 


Sinopec . No Corset has ever enjoyed 
hart Yipes such a world-wide popular- 
5 Sie ity. oe 
Eff The demand for them is 
y constantly increasing, 
BECAUSE 
THEY GIVE 
UNIVERSAL 
SATISFACTION, 
Are Handsome, Durable, 


Economical, and 


A PERFECT FIT. 


Ask for THONMSON’s GENUINE GLOVE- 
FITTING, every Corset being stamped with the 
name THOMSON, and the trade-mark, a Crown. 


Sold by ail First-Class Dealers. 


PUTT TT yy V4 
Did You See It Work at the Fair? 


That wonderful HEMMER and BINDER. 
Patented December 19, 1871 ; took First Premium 
Every where! Will fit any Fami) -Ma- 
chine. on Fell, Welt, Seam-without- ting, ind 
meaty, and Hem over coarse angular seams pe ectly 
every 



















- Agents wanted at once! Unparalleled in. 
ducements offered. Samples sent b 
Globe Machine Co., East Hampstead, N.H. 
MOTHERS, 
S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, ¥ 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. © 
Extensively used and recommended 
V Br most eminent ph cians, U 
; ld by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E 15 South William Street, New York. R 
“Sons You ask WHY we can sell Firs 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
A We answer—It costs leas than § 
4 a to make any $600 Piano 
a through Agents, re pits em 
Pe loo is, oy dip direct to fami 








> “ . ' 
cular, in which we refer to over 
&c. (some of whom you may 
in 44 States and Territories, ‘Please 
this notice. 





where you saw 
U. Ss. Piano Co., 86s Broadway, N. Ve 
‘¢ Best in the Market.» 













SIX -CORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 


The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine 
Company. 





a he 
ADIES who prize a beautiful complexion, and 


have not used Palmer’s Invisible, should procure 

a ne ora obe ie a ee eine of all face 

wders, which can be to at drug stores, 
ind of 8. PALMER, 12 Platt St., New York. 


$5 to 20 per dey! Agents wanted! Al! classes of working pec- 
ple, of either sex, young or ol4, make more money at 

Workfor usia thelr spare moments or all the time than at anything 

elow, Qarticulars free, Address G, Btinson & Co., Portland, Maine. © 








CARPETS. 


CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth 8t., N. ¥; 
Are now Offering a large assortment of 
6-FRAME ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
At $1 75 and $1 85 per yard, 
in desirable styles. 
ROYAL WILTON, 
At $3 50 and $2 75 per yard, 
in choice colorings. 
Also > 
AUBUSSON, AXMINSTER, & PERSIAN CARPETS, 
in one piece, to suit rooms of all sizes. 
UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 

Satin Damesks, Plain Satine, Figured and Plain Silk 
Terries, Oriental Tapestries, Cachemires, Plain 
and Figured Worsted Terries, Tapestry 
Piano and Table Covers. 

FRENCH, SWISS, QUIPURE, & NOTTINGHAM 
CURTAINS, New Designs. 

Also, 

BEDDING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
WINDOW SHADES, CORNICES, HOLLANDS, 
&c., &., &. 

ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 

Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. ¥. 


sate ae 2.2 ON OE Ne 
Alpacas! Alpacas!! 
A MOST EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTION. 


Splendid Black Alpacas and Poplin Alpacas, 50 cents ; 
former price, 80 cents. 


Cashmeres, Merinoes, Empress Cloths, Cra Clot 
Bombazines, &c. : at panic prices. r - = 
CALL AND EXAMINE. 


JACKSON’S, 


BROADWAY AND WAVERLEY PLACE, N.Y. 
neater 


NOVELTIES IN LACES. 


HAW & EATON (late with A. T. Stewart 
& Co.), 1105 Broadway, three doors above Fifth 


ARNOLD, 


Avenue Hotel, are offering and constantly receivin, 
the very latest, choicest, and recherché P Fashio 
in Laces, received regularly from Europe, thus enabling 


us to supply our patrons with the latest novelties in. 


Lace ae Collarettes, Lace Bows, Lace Handker- 
chiefs, Sleeves, Lace and French Embroidered Cushion 
Covers: Windsor Ties, in all the choicest colors; French 
Embroidered Breakfast Sets; Linen Collars and Cuffs, 
&c., &c., in all the latest styles, to an ins ection of 
which we invite special attention. SHAW EATON. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros:Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


Sst ee 
CHOICE SELECTION of real Guipure and Yak 
Laces, Fringes, Passementiere. ooo and Sash 

Ribbons, at the lowest prices, at J. TAYLOR'S Bazaar, 

858 Bigh th Ave., between Twenty-Seventh and Twenty- 

Kighth Sta., N. Y Samples sent free on application. 


AGENTS, READ THIS! 


We will pay Agents a Salary of 830 per week and 
ex to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. V. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


1873. 


Now is the Time to 
Subscribe 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


EEE SE ES 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 





BAZAR. 
Hasper’s Maaaziny, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Weexty, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Hanrenr’s Magazine, Hagper’s WEeKLY, and HanreEr’s 
Bazakz, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Batra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, OF 
Bazase will be ey gratis for every Club of Five 
SupsorixEeRs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; on Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazrne 34 cents a year, for the Wexxty or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
94 cents additional for the Maeazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Baza, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

‘The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Nomber. When 
no time is specified, {t will be understood that the 
aubecriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Txnuea FoR ADVERTIGING IN Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Ha 's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
¢1 2% per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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4TO, 176 PAGES, 50 CTS. | 


$35 per 100. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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LIFE. 


For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, Kte. 


- ILLUSTRATING IN SONG THE JOURNEY OF CHRISTIANA AND 





Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
“Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of See in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is d ble with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dreasmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What orth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have cart prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. in this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and tude, the 
ra offered to each and every subscriber for the 

azar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of ade ns much to the comfort and economy of 
every houeeny We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


643 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dreasmaker, s book just pablieeee: containing 
over five hundred (soo fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New ork fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladi 

boys, and little children. The polonaises an 

-over-skirts for ladies and nisses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garmenta that have ever appeares 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is in ded 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a lose to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-aized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


&48 Broadway, New York. 
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aresents a re- 
cord of success 
unparalleledin & 
the history of 

Sewing Ma- 
chines. Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. sae 


Agents wanted Fx 
everywhere. 9'¢ 


* Address WO as 
“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., New York. 


ee 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The popularity of M'Clintock 4 Strong's Cyclopedia 
having become general, now‘that its }mportance is 
universally acknowledged, and the inducements offer- 
ed to Agents being liberal, experienced and successful 
canvassers are dally applying for an opportunity to 
sell this and other valuable publications of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. There is some desirable territory 
not yet assigned. For further particulars, address 


AVERY BILL, 
Care Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


GENTS WANTED—We employment for 
Wetter at @5a day. or $2,000 or moro a year. enti 
SB see an ate ee er ae Hoang aS 

on ora an w * i 
Particulars free. Worthington, Dustin & Co., Hartford, Ct 


work for us than st anything else. Particulars . 
G. Stinson & Oo., Fine Ari Publishers, Portland, Maine. 
MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 


Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Spxvors, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Pe ae a ee cea ee 
$A2 5 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me, 


I lls kde aes ttn ars rh 
GENTS We ate ee eine make more money at 


BY 
PHILIP PHILLIPS, 


AUTHOR OF 


 “¢ Sincinc Pircrim,” “‘ HALLOWED 
Sones,” &c. 
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Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapev To Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, THY NAMES AND DF 
RECTIONS FOR YUTTING TOGRTUEE BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOM SEPARATE PIKOR OF THR PATTREN, 60 a8 tO be ad- 
quieted by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
s taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest pert of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight aroun the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER...........0005: No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK...........- es 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for gir] from 7 
to 15 years OMG) < cvcne vce ven teed a cewneeee ees “ 
GIRL'’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
ato OIG)... scence ccc es ese ecereseresees se 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
CATS O10)... ... cece cece enter eres c sree cecan es ‘ 
BOY'S KNEE -BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 co old).... 
YOUTH'S NGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 an Old)... eee ee cece tees cecee us 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and SENG 
ea TE POLONAISE WALKING 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER...........-. 
GIRL'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
6 to 15 years Old)... ......---ssree rece nces cone ae 
GENTLEMAN'S SHORT DRESSING - GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP.........---+0---008% 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DEeers with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking leis sccrerccue ae 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ada- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... s 
WATTEAU Eel with 8-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt ioe from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 
LADY’S SAC WRAPPER.....--eeeseeee ee 
LADY'S LINGERIE ee, Sacque, Coreet 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night ress, Yoke 
Chemlse, and Drawers).......ssereseecresnes “ 6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt.....-.ccccessceeeeereeees “ 8 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.........- sted) 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... ss 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
ING SUIT, with Cape......---.-seeeneeeees ve 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt...........--.- “ 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt aud Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... “ 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER... “ 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt.......--.-..---s+-: “ 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old).........-++.-- eeGrentes _ 
POSTILION - BASQUE POLONAISE 
ao Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained : 
It ccccccccccccccccrcssscccesccscsoceceess 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT ...... “ 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
in WN). .cececesceccrcsseocees enkisrcis ‘ 
HIGHLAND SUIT ee from 2to5 years old) ‘* 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (fer boy from 6 to 10 
years old).....---; (os eis ewe en emsawamee ee 
BASQUE, with Grecian care Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Full] Trained Skirt........----..+s 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. ‘ 
DOLMAN WALKING SUIT..........---.. 5 es 
DOUBLE TALMA APRON - FRONT 
LONG WALKING SKIRT.........--.:-+35 “ 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “* 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
ir] from 5 to 15 years Old).....--+--s-eeer0* “ 44 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BA QUE, with Apron- 
front Over-ekirt and Walking Skirt.......0. “ 
DOUBLE - BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- is 


ING SUIT 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.......- “ 48 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please 8 
taining Suit, and send Bust 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


____ HARPER & BROTHERS, New York._ 
CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


An Ilustrated Holiday Journal. FREE 
TO ALL. Send ea ree. to 
ADAMS & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mase. 
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Latest Publications. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GERMA NY 
AND FRANCE, with a Diary of Siege Life at Ver- 
gailles. By Brevet Major-General W. B. Hazen, 
U.8. A., Colonel Sixth Infantry. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


2. - 

A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. A Novel. By James 
Parn, Author of ‘ Carlyon's Year,” ‘‘ Cecil’s Tryst,” 
A Beggar on Horseb. ” «Bred in the Bone,” 
‘Found Dead,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


8. 

NORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIA. California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A Book for 
Travelers and Settlers. Ilustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 


FOR THE KING. An Historical Novel. By Cuazirs 
Gipnon, Author of “For Lack of Gold,” * Robin 
Gray," &c. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. a 


6. 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. _ With Origi- 
nal Engitsh and American Illustrations by Thom- 
as Nast, W. L. Sheppard, Thomas Worth, C. 8. Rein- 
hart, J. Barnard, J. Mahoney, and others. 


OLIVER TWIST. With 28 THustratidns by J. 
Mahoney. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
(Ready.) 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 TNustrations 
by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
(Ready.) 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 Illus- 
trations by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents ; Cloth, $125. (Ready.) 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Au- 
thor and.61 Illustrations by J. Barnard. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. ( Ready.) 

DOMBEY AND SON. With 52 Illustrations by 
W. L.Sheppard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
(Ready #2 December.) 


NICHOLAS NICEKELEBY. Miustrated by C. 8. . 


Reinhart. (In Press.) 


PICKWICK PAPERS. Milustrated by T. Nast. 
(In Preparation.) 


BLEAK HOUSE. (In Press.) 


. 6. 

A GIRL’S ROMANCE, and Other Stories. By ¥. Ww. 
Ronrxson, Author of ‘Carry’s Confession " «6 Mat- 
tie: a Stray,” ‘“‘No Man's Friend,” ‘ nristie’s 
Faith,” “Poor Humanity,” &c. 8yo, Paper, 50 cts. 


re 7. 
NAST’S ALMANAC. The Almanac for 1878, With 
80 Characteristic Illustrations by Taomas Nasr. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 25 cents; Five Copies for $1 00. 


8. 
SONG LIFE. eg eal tot Journey of Christiana 
and her Children from Earth 
For the Sunday-School.and Family Circle. By 
Puitre Purturs. Wustrated by C. Gray Parker. 
4to, 50 cents. . 


to the Celestial Oity. 


9. : : 
THE RUSTACE DIAMONDS. A Novel. By An- - 
TuOoNY TrRoLLorr, Author of ‘The Golden Lion of © 
Granpere," “The Small House at Allington,” &C. - 


8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


10. 
THIRTY YEARS IN THE HAREM; or, The Auto- 


biography of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H. H. Kibrizii- 


Mehemet-Pasha. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


11, 0 
THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE, as told to 
my Child. By the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman.” Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents, 


12. 


HOPE DEFERRED. A Novel.. By Eriza F. Pot- 


LaED. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


13. 
LITTLE FOLE LIFE. A Book for Girls. By Gar 
Hawitton; Author of “‘ Woman's Worth and 
lessness.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


"14, 


LIFE OF MICRAEL FARADAY. By J. H. GuLap- 
STONE, Ph.D., F.R.S. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. : 


16. 

THE MAID OF SKER. A Novel. By R. D. Braox- 
more, Author of “ Cradock Nowell,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 

16. 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Journeys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings; undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By E. H. Pacmez, M.A., Lord A]moner’s 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. ith Maps and namerous Iilus- 
trations from Photographs and Drawings taken.on 
the poe by the Sinai Survey Expedition and C.F. 
Tyrwhitt 


rake. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $8 00. 
gar- Harper & Buorturns will send either of the above 
works mail, postage prepatd, to any part of the 
United on receipt of the price. 


gay” Harper's CATALOGUE mailed free on receipt of 
Six Cents in postage stampe. 
18783. 


1823. JUBILEE |! 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


The Best Religious and Secular Family Newspaper. 
$8 a Year with the JUBILEE YEAR BOOK. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE & CO., 
$7 Park Row, New York. 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY. 
eee rela 
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THE NURSERY.—A MOonrTHLy. 


$l 50. Macazine ror Younogst Reapres. Su- 
bly Illustrated. s@~ Send stamp fora sample num- 
r, Subscribe NOW and get the last three numbers of 
this year FREE. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 









Recommended by physicians and mothers. Re- 
tains linen diaper, and is thoroughly water 
proof. 4 sizes—1 smallest, 4 largest. Sample 
mailed, on receiptof $1, by Eureka Diaper Co., 
599 Bdway, N.Y. Sold, also, by Stewart,Claflin, 

ii. G. Norton, and Druggists, Fancy, and Dry 
a Goods Stores., Ask for EUR KA. Seestemp 

Patent Diaper Co. Take no other. Agents wanted. 
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FACETLE. 


5 cota Ait be 
firures had five 
and being told to give them 
three utes each, boiled 
them a quarter of an hour 
altogether. 

A Sonoo. Boarp THatT 18 
NEVER Execrep—A biack- 
board. 


a 


Never marry a woman til/ ) A 
you know where her drees 
ends and her soul begins. 


—_—_—~———— / 

If a man has but one eye, ‘ 
het inv get a wires aie ane 94 
_ will be other L \ 


—— ae é 
In what case jis it abeo- Le 

lately im ble to beslow | 
and sure ?—In the case of a \ 
watch. . 


The husband who de- Akl : 
voured his wife with kisses | |\\) » 
found afterward: that shc ML) 









dizagreed with him. WS 
ee ANA 
‘¢ Mra. Toomnch, where’s eS 


your husband ?” ST 
“(He's dying, marm,andI << 
don’t wish any body to dis- 
turb him.” 
A very Considerate woman 
that. 


Morro ror Cxxss-Pray- 
grs—'‘ Act on the square.” 


ee 
“Ive just laid out five 
thousand dollars in jewelry 
for my dear wife,” said a 
fond your husband. 
‘¢ Your dear wife indeed !” 
eneered an acrimonious old 
or. 





An affectionate watch-. 
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Tox Larcesr IX THE 
Woer.p.—Instrumental mu- 
sic is said to attain to the 
highest rfection in the 
: an Mountains.” 


emer 
What coin: should last 
longest ?—One’s last: shil- 
ling. 


A thrifty housewife thinks 
that men ought to be useful 
—th might as well be 
smok hams as smoking 


cigar. ___, 


A Sraes Stupy— Gauze 

and effect.° 
— 

Tux AOROBATS OF EVERY 
HousrsoLty — The pitcher 
and tumbler. 

omeemy pees 

The Digger Indians are 

never known tosmile. They 


must be grave Digyert. 


tp . 

Jones wrote to a friend, 
and closed by saying, “Iam 
glad to be able to say that my 

wife is recovering slowly.” 
ve eet eater 
a e ap of a 
— rival's age, she will probably 
— make the thing even by 
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— = Tue Best Tura For a 
= Freax Cotp—Get it cured. 





ies Tax Center or Gravitr— 
A Quaker’s waistcoat but- 


tons. ° 


One of the saddest in- 
stances of woman’s faith- 
lessnees with which we have 
ever met was that of the wife 
of a man in Syracuse. It 
seems that the couple had 


maker may call his wife arranged that for six months 
“My little jewel ;” but she the husband was to get up. 
ongnt to 1 him “ My little THE SAME—WITH A DIFFERENCE. an tiie nigeaing aaa one 
jeweler. ss kitchen , and that the 
———— ScENE~A Shep. wife was to orm the 
Grassvs.—A man whiose Ong or THE “ Young Lapigs’” sHows A CoSTUME. BROWN THINKS IT Lovety. Mrs. BROWN TRIES ONE ON— BROWN 1S NOT SO SuRE ABOUT IT NOW. task for the succeeding six 
eyesight was not good was . months. The man’s half 
recommended to Fry ear expired on the 2d, and 
21. Is a marine store the only place where you can 


ee. He says he went and took four at the nearest 
public-house, and the result was that his sight was so 
much improved that he could see donble. ; 
coer perme 
A PARADOX IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


What an obstinate creature's a mule! How peculiar 
That woman, the pride of creation, is Mutier / 


— 2 
FACTS THAT ARE SELF-EVIDENT— 
IN THE MIND OF MAN. 


That he is overworked. 
That his constitation requires stimulants. 
That, if he had them, he could at this moment invest 
a few hundreds to the test advanta 
That smoking is for his nerves, his worries, his 
Hey pursuits, his toothache, étc. 
That he ought to bel toaclub. 
- That he could reform the army, do away with the 
income tax,-manage the railwa be , and make a 
fortune by keeping a ho 
_ That he knows a glass of wine. | 
That he could win a heap of money if he were to go 
to eo 
That medicine is all humbug. 
That he could.p as a sermon himeelf. | 
That he show soon pick up his French if he went 


abroad. . 
That he must win on this year's races. 


IN THE MIND OF WOMAS. 


That she has morning a to put on. 
That things ought to be bought because they are 


That there is com in the kitchen. 
That she is not allowed sufficient money for house- 
xethats ; 
t she never cee out any where. 
That her best silk is getting awfully shabby. 
Peon she requires a change about the month of 
8 
at her allowance is too small. 
That she never looks fit to be seen. 
That cook drinks. 
That there is always 
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QUESTIONS FOR NAVAL COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATION. 


1. When is a ship taken all aback? After this can 
rward ? 


it f° fo 
When does a ship reach? How far can it reach 
on a stretch ? 

8 Where are her beam ends? Name which beams 
are intended, and which ends. 

4. What is meant by shaking a ship? If this is 
often done, are the sailors Shakers ? 

5. g a vessel in the wind's eye. Is this a 
painful operation for the wind? If not, why not? 

6. When going in the teeth of the wind, would the 
vessel knock the teeth out? If not, what? 

7. Where are the heel and fore-foot of a ship? 
Problem.—Given the above, to find when a vessel can 
vg. Ts the malnyania eoversd yard? H 

3. Is the m & COV or open ow 
do you make the farm-yard fore and aft ? 

9. What are the hawse pipes? Are they used in an 
engagement ? Ifo, are they rightly called the hawse 


10.. You are of course a ge with the painter 
on board ship. In what style does he paint ? 

11. Is a ship ever put into crinoline in addition to 
being in stays? 

12, How do you wear a veasel? When you wear a 
vessel, is it as it were before it was as you wear it; or, 
if not, wear is it? 

18, o were Larboard, Cardboard, and Starboard ? 

14. When does a ship run? Do only Welsh ships, 
that is, whalers, spring leaks ? 

-18& Can you procure at a nautical instrument mak- 
er’s any spectacles specially adapted for dead-eyes ? 

16. Is it the duty of the admiral to see the main- 
sheets aired every morning? Whose office is it to 
take care that the warming-pan is used for the fore- 
sheet in the depth of winter? 

17. By what marine and commercial law are ships’ 
trucks allowed to be used on railways? 

18. Why is por always left on a vessel? Are the 
first officers’ glasses also left on board? If not, why? 

19. What animals are invariably carried on board 
ship? Are the monkey and do and cat of the 
number ? 

; eee tell the pitch of a vessel with a tuning- 
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AN AWKWARD COMPLIMENT. 


poe eT eTON (coguettishly). “I'm afraid you are Bored, Mr. Amoret! You would sooner be Walking with some Young 


ones."’ 


Mr. AMORET (teith native readiness and gallantry). *‘Oh no, indeed, Mrs. Flirtington. I—I—I much prefer the Older 


ia — ae 
ea 
Rae | 


obtain marines? 

22. Are you obliged to make use of the Needles in 
order to tack ? 

Tg ie gestae answering this entire paper correct] 
will at once presented with a cadetship, and will 
have his name down on the admiral’s private list for 
promoeoe to the mast-head on the very first oppor- 

u 


ei 


Two members of a base-bal] club have joined a choir. 
One of them officiates as short stop on the organ, and 
the other sings third base. 


eee 
WHERE ARE THEY ? 


Where is the railway passenger who, when he leaves 
the train, is s0 commonly polite as to shut the door 
behind him ? 

Where is the tourist who can contrive to change a 
five-dollar bill de the Continent and not find him- 
self a loser thereby ? 

Where is the butler who allows his master's friends 
to taste as good a glass of wine as he produces for his 


own? 
Where is the reading party which sticks closely to 
its studies even in the fest weather? 

Where is the public orator who can ever keep his 
promise to ‘‘ say a few words only ?”" 

. Where is the billiard-marker who will win your 
money from you and refrain from assigning hal? his 
victory to flukes? 

Where is the railway porter who will hurry to attend 
to on if you are known spon the line as one obeying 
strictly the placarded direction to ‘‘ give no fees to any 
servants of the company?” . 

Where is the builder who never lets hie bill exceed 
his given estimate ? 

ere are they born, the people who say cowcumber, 

hoapitan. nayther, and advertizement 

bere is the organ-fiend who will move off from 
your door without your fetching a policeman ? 

Where is the barber who can meng: to content 
himself with cutting your hair simply, without making 
any cutting observations on its ecantiness ? 

And Jastly—Where is the young lady who can pack 
up her own boxes and not leave half her “ things” 
behind her? 
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Irate Parent. “Oh! 


A a) Ae hee 


Stamps against !” 


Ainriggers. 
.An inrigger 


during 
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want to be a Clerk in the Post-Horfice, do y 
yowre fit for is to Stand Ontside with your Tongue hout, for People to Wet their 


on the morning of the ad the woman suddenly died. 
He is nearly broken-hearted over his affliction. He 
says if he could only have foreseen this bereavement 
he would have shuffied her out of bed at daylight every 
morning since May. 





AQUATIC HINTS. 


At the request of several distinguished members of 
prominent pager clubs, I have made a few observa- 
tions for the benefit of amateur and profesaional scull- 
ers and oarsmen. 

The first essential for rowing is a Boat. When pos- 
seseed of that the aquatic celebrity, or even tyro, may 
take his choice of sculls or oars. 

If oars are chosen, one at a time will generally be 
found sufficient. It is an accepted fact—that is, among 
the cognoscenti, on whose books I have been scent 
enrolled a member—that pair-oared rowing is general- 
ly executed by two eeene. Hence the origin of the 
well-worn remark that two persons may row in one 
boat, but not with the same sculls. 

{ must here contradict my remark that a boat is the 
first essential for rowing. I had forgotten water. I 
gencrally do. This is an instance of forgetfulness 
common to great minds, for I was aware, of course, 
although it had for the moment slipped my memory, 
that rowing cau not be succesafully accomplished on 
dry land. Therefore water is the first essen Mem- 
bers of young clube will note this. 

An outrigger is a veesel on which the Heging is fast- 
ened differently from the fashion which o with 


ie a vessel in which the rigging is fast- 
and differently from the fashion which obtains with 
ou rs. 

Note.—The rigging is the rope-work which connects 
the masts and yards with the deck. 

Steam outriggers are, I am informed, becoming very 
fashionable among swell rowing men. Steam outrig- 
gers are 80 called use, having steam, they have no 


ng. 
the market is not an aquatic phrase. 
Thimb erigging is an aquatic pursuit, Inasmuch ae 
it occu ee one erable attention on the towing-path 
TACES. 
Canoes have been recently christened canoe-sauces. | 
This je all I know just now. . 
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GENTLE PATERNAL SATIRE. 
yer don't want to go into Business, don’t yer! Oh! yer 
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- Ladies’ and Children’s House and 
Street Suits, Figs. 1-4. 


Fig. 1.—Inrant's Rose. This robe is made 
of white cashmere, and is scalloped on the neck 
and sleeves. The front is closed with buttons 
and button-holes. The edge of the garment is 
button-hole stitched with white silk. Cambric 
or batiste may be used instead of cashmere. 

Fig. 2.—CasHMERE AND Gros GRAIN WRAP- 
PER. This brown cashmere wrapper is trimmed 
with revers and buttons of brown gros grain. 
White batiste petticoat, trimmed with a kilt- 
pleated ruffle and a fold of the material. White 
Swiss muslin collar, chemisette, and under- 
sleeves. The under-sleeves are flowing, and are 
edged with wide side-pleated ruffles. ‘The re- 
vers of the front and sleeves are fastened back 
with buttons covered with brown gros grain. 
Hair bow of light brown gros grain ribbon. 
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Fig. 1.—INFant’s 


Fig. 2.—CASHMERE AND GROS GRAIN 
Rose. WRAPPER. 


- Figs. 3 and 4.—Ser@e Wacxine Sort. This 
suit of sage-colored serge consists of a double 
skirt, waist, and paletot. The under-skirt is 
trimmed with a wide gathered and narrow box- 
pleated ruffles of the material, and bias strips of 
black gros grain. The over-skirt and paletot 
are trimmed with a passementerie border, black 
tassel fringe, and bows of black gros grain rib- 
bon two inches wide. Black velvet hat, trimmed 
with gros grain ribbon, a colored feather, a tulle 
scarf, and a spray of flowers. To make the 
over-skirt, enlarge Fig. 37, Supplement, to eight 
times the size given, and transfer the lines, fig- 
ures, and signs to the enlarged pattern. The pat- 
tern should then be twenty-five inches and three- 
quarters wide and forty-nine inches and three- 
quarters long in the back. Cut one piece from 
Fig. 85, Supplement, and two pieces each from 
Figs. 36 and 37. Having joined the front with 
the side breadths from 12 to 13, hem the breadths 
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Fig. 3.—Srerce Wacxkine Suit.—Front.—[See Fig. 4. ] 
¥or pattern see Supplement, No. VIIL, Figs. 85-43. 


on the bottom, and trim as shown by the illus- 
tration. Sew up the back breadths from 16 to 
17, hem the bottom and sides narrow, and trim 
as shown by the illustration. Gather the back 
breadths from 18 to 19 and from 20 to 21, pleat 
them, bringing < on @, and sew the points 
marked > on Fig. 37 together, so that an outer 
pleat is formed. Sew the back on the side 
breadths from 14 to 15, without, however, fast- 
ening the edges of the outer pleat. Pleat the 
top of the over-skirt, bringing X of Fig. 35 on 
@ of Fig. 86, and gather the back from the slit 
to = on each side, then set the over-skirt into a 
double belt an inch and a quarter wide, which 
is closed with hooks and eyes. Finally, furnish 
the over-skirt with the sash, and fasten the ends 
each to the point marked 22 on Fig. 37. For the 
paletot cut of serge and lustring lining two pieces 
each from Figs. 38-41, and the sleeves from 
Fig. 42, observing the outline of the under part. 
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LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HOUSE AND STREET SUITS. 


Cut the cuffs from Fig. 43. Having sewed up 
the back from 27 to 28 and from 29 to 30, pleat 
it, bringing X on @, and join Figs. 38-40 ac- 
cording to the corresponding figures. Along 
the straight line on the fronts set a pocket corded 
on the edge. Run the material and lining to- 
gether on the edge, excepting the neck, in doing 
which sew in a fly eight inches long, and fuar- 
nished with eyes on the front edge of the left 
front from the neck. Sew the corresponding 
hooks to the wrong side of the right front. Join 
the neck of the paletot from 83 to 27 with the 
collar, and trim as shown by the illustration. 
Having joined the upper and under parts of the 
sleeves from 34 to 35 and from 36 to 37, set on 
the trimmed cuffs according to the correspond- 
ing figures, and sew the sleeves into the corded 
armholes, bringing 87 on 37 of the fronts. A 
bow with long sash ends is set at the neck, and 
another at the bottom of the back. 
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Fig. 4.—Serce Wavkine Surt.—Back.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 85-43. 
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REPENTANCE. 


He kissed me, and I knew ‘twas wrong, 
For he was neither kith nor kin: 
Need one do penance very long 
For such a tiny little sin? 


He pressed my hand; that wasn’t right: 
Why will men have sueh wicked ways? 
It wasn’t for a minute—quite— 
But in it there were days and days. 


There's mischief in the moon, I know; 
I’m positive I saw her wink 

‘When I requested him to go: 
I meant it, too—I almost think. 


But, after all, I’m not to blame; 
He took the kiss, I do think men 
Are quite without a sense of shame. 
I wonder when he'll come again! 
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6 WiTH the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be published the 
Ninth Part of 


DORE’S LONDON. 


This magnificent Serial, which is pub- 
lished at a high price in England, is 
issued gratuitously in Monthly Eight- 
page Supplements to the subscribers to 
Harper’s WEEKLY. 





GS In a few days HARPER’S WEEKLY 
will begin the publication of a new 
story by CHARLES READE, entitled 


“THE WANDERING HEIR,” 
which the proprietors have secured by 
direct treaty with the author. The story 
will be profusely illustrated, in the high- 
est style of art. 





6 A NEw story by B. L. FaRJEon, 
author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” “ Grif,” 
“Joshua Marvel,” etc., will shortly be 
begun in HarRPER’s WEEKLY. It is 
called 


“BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES,” 


and will be profusely and splendidly il- 
lustrated., 





Re” Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ and Children’s House and 
Street Dresses, Gentlemen's Sporting Suits, Lin- 
gerie, Coiffures, Fancy-Work, etc., together with 
chosce literary and artistic attractions. 





BILLS OF FARE FOR BREAKFASTS. 
Br PIERRE BLOT. 


N every new country it is best to partake 
of food before going out early in the day. 
Newly tilled ground allows miasma to ooze 
through, especially during the night, so that 
the air is more or less impure in the morning. 
» Experience has shown that persons going out 
early when fasting are much more subject to 
fevers or other sickness than those that first 
partake of food. Through necessity at first, 
Americans have fallen into the habit of 
breakfasting early; therefore breakfast dish- 
es must be such as are quickly prepared. 
As a rule, dishes for breakfast are without 
sauce. Such dishes as croquettes, purées, 
salads of fish, meat, or vegetables, cold meat 
or fish, boned birds, meat or fish pies, tongues, 
etc., are all cooked the day before. They 
are either cooked especially for breakfast, 
or are what is left from the preceding day’s 
dinner. 

Some persons drink coffee and milk every 
morning at breakfast ; others drink tea; oth- 
ers vary their drink by alternating coffee, 
tea, chocolate, cocoa, and even milk alone. 
Those who drink cold water, and only one 
cup of coffee and milk, or chocolate, or milk 
only, are certainly the wisest. Those who 
drink nothing but tea are the opposite. Tea 
is too astringent, and excites the nervous 
system too much to be taken at breakfast. 
A person used to drinking tea at breakfast, 
and who takes water or even coffee instead, 
will at first find himself restless and seem- 
ingly weak immediately after it, because the 
nervous system has not been excited (by tea) 
as usual. 

This excitement, like every thing artificial, 
does not last long; it is invariably followed 
by prostration, more or leas severe according 
to the excitement preduced, or, rather, ac- 
cording to the quantity of tea taken. In 
other words, the greater the excitement the 
Greater the prostration, and the seoner dys- 
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pepsia comes, closely followed by its off- 
spring, consumption. 

We do not think it necessary to mention 
in every bill of fare such articles as bread, 
rolls, butter, coffee, cocoa, chocolate, milk, 
muffins, etc. ; like salt, pepper, and mustard, 
they are a matter of course on the breakfast- 
table, and will be understood to be included 
in the following menue: 


BILL OF FARE No. 1. 

Pickled beets. Olives. Sea-bass, broiled, maftre 
@hdtel. Steamed potatoes. Ham and eggs. Cheese. 
Apple sauce. Peaches. 

No. 2. 


Pickled cherries. Sardines. Beefsteaks. Fried 
potatues. Omelet naturel. Cheese. Currant jelly. 
Plums. Wack: 

oO. 


Pickled cauliflowersa. Tunny in oil Fried smelts. 
Baked potatoes. Lamb-chops, broiled. Cheese. Com- 
pote of oranges. Grapes. 

No. 4 

Pickled Carrots. Anchovies. Beef’s tongue, in 
slices. Potatoes sautéea. fines herbes, Hom- 
iny. Cheese. Compote of apricots. Pears. 

No. & 

Pickled corn. Black radishes in salad. Broiled 
pickerel, mattre d’hétel. Potato croquettes. Kidney 
sauté, Cheese. Compote of peaches. Plums. 

No. 6 


Chowchow. Smoked eels. Cold corned beef. Po- 
tatoes Lyonnaise. Calf’s brain, fried. Carrots, fines 
herbes. Oatmeal. Cheese. Compote of pears. Ap- 


les, 
P No. 7. 


Capers. Smoked sturgeon. Steaks with water- 
cress. Potatoes ad (Anglaise. Sheep’s brain, beurre 
notr. Onions a la créme. Rice croquettes, Cheese. 
Compote of pine-apple. Pears, 


Our readers will understand that they are 
not obliged to have all the dishes we men- 
tion in one bill, or to be restricted to them: 
we endeavor to help housekeepers, but we do 
not dictate to them. It will be easy either 
to omit one or more dishes, to add some, or 
to change others, according to taste. All 
the articles we mention are in season, but 
there are many others, and of every kind of 
food, in season also. 

We always commence with two dishes 
of hors-d’curre, which may be partaken of 
after each dish until the cheese comes in 
order. These kors-d’ceurre are appetizing, 
and are most generally relished at breakfast. 

Any kind of cheese may be served, be it 
soft or hard, strong or mild, new or old, do- 
mestic or foreign; it is a mere matter of 
taste. It is the opinion of the most eminent 
doctors and physiologists that a dessert is 
not complete without cheese. A French 
gastronomist has said that “a dessert with- 
out cheese is like a pretty woman with but 
one eye.” 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f the Xnvlan Summer. 


M* DEAR WALTER,—On one of these 
pleasant autumn days, when I was 
thinking of the charms of the Indian sum- 
mer, and supposing that I already felt its 
serene influence, I read with amazement 
and sorrow in Mr. Wilson Flagg’s Woods 
and By-Ways of New England—a book which 
will give you:the purest pleasure—that the 
Indian summer is lost to us forever! No 
news, I am sure, could be anpvounced in the 
papers that would shock and grieve so large 
@ number as this of the decease of the Indian 
summer. I had, then, been conversing with 
a ghost. The still, warm haze in which I 
had been loitering and basking in the Park 
and along the shores of Long Island and 
Staten Island was not the real presence. 
It was only a shadowy and spectral sug- 
gestion. I had been pleasing myself with 
the blissful consciousness that those lovely 
days were indeed the summer of All-Saints, 
and the beautiful lines of Evangeline were 
long drawn out in pensive music in my mind, 
when I find that it is all an illusion, and that 
the Indian summer is henceforth only a mem- 
ory and a tradition. 

Mr. Flagg does not deny that there are 
yet days very soft and still and exquisite, 
which may be considered as estrays from 
the vanished season: sprays and weeds, as 
it were, floating far out at sea from a conti- 
nent that has drifted away. And he states 
the only scientific theory that seems plau- 
sible in explanation of the Indian summer. 
I shall not tell you what it is—for you should 
read his book, and submit to its influence, 
which is the spell of natural woods and wa- 
ters. But I have gone about as a mourner 
ever since I read it, lamenting the Indian 
summer, and, I will confess, not without a 
curious kind of resignation, arising from a 
profound conviction that there is yet some 
mistake, and that the lamented deceased is 
not dead, after all. Reflect upon a few of 
the days of the last fortnight, even if you 
have only been rushing up and down town 
without a single glimpse of the last linger- 
ing yellow and red leaves upon the trees 
stripped for winter, and say whether, if your 
judgment agrees with Mr. Flagg, your im- 
agination does not a little protest. 

But I said to myself yesterday, as I stray- 
ed alcng the Ramble in the Park, and saw 


Vertumna approaching, that now I was sure, 
for the beautiful season could not vanish 
until there was no longer such serene ma- 
turity of life as hers. What do I care, al- 
though the rich and ripe repose of the com- 
pleted year is no longer manifest in the 
warm tranquillity and tender haze which we 
call Indian summer, so long as it appears in 
this friend of mine? I knew her when she 
was young—in what you, my dear Walter, 
who are a poet, would probably call her May- 
day of life. And indeed it was fall of May. 
It was all freshness and blossom and prom- 
ise. There was a vernal bloom in her whole 
impression which captivated every body, so 
that when you had passed an hour or an 
evening with her your mind was fall of the 
exhilaration which arises from the first hear- 
ing the sounds and perceiving the fragrance 
of spring. This also made her charm among 
all the belles. There was a lovely pride, a 
pure simplicity, in her manner, her dress, 
and her conversation, a blithe elasticity and 
universal bloom of health that perpetually 
filed your mind with a vision of Hebe de- 
ascending. Now, Walter, you will permit me 
to look into your mind. You are wondering 
how your susceptible friend, who was young 
with Vertumna, escaped the enchantment 
of Hebe. But you must remember that the 
Bachelors are not a marrying family. 

A little later it was June with my friend, 
the fullness of early summer. I could never 
see her without recalling Steele’s famous 
praise of Lady Elizabeth Hastings—a lady 
of whom the excellent Chalmers says that 
her attachment to the Methodists, who 
“started up” in her time—for she did not 
die until the year 1740—“‘is the only objec- 
tion on record to the prejudice of her lady- 
ship’s character.” She commanded even a 
man like Congreve, whose description of her 
as Aspasia shows that he knew what a noble 
woman was, even if he preferred for ap- 
plause to make them ignoble in his plays. 
“This character is so particular,” he says, 
at thé end of his description, “that it will 
very easily be fixed on her only by all that 
know her; but I dare say she will be the 
last that finds it out.” Then Steele takes 
up the strain, and exclaims, with sincere ad- 
miration: “In this accomplished lady love 
is the constant effect, because it is never the 
design. Yet, though her mien carries much 
more invitation than command, to behold 
her is an immediate check to loose behavior, 
and to love her is a liberal education; for it 
being the nature of all love to create an im- 
itation of the beloved person in the lover, 
a regard for Aspasia naturally produces de- 
cency of manners and good conduct of life 
in her admirers. If, therefore, the giggling 
Leucippe could but see her train of fops as- 
sembled, and Aspasia move by them, she 
would be mortified at the veneration with 
which she is beheld even by Leucippe’s own 
unthinking equipage, whose passions have 
long taken leave of their understandings.” 

Such was my friend in June, whom I now 
saw approaching in early November. In- 
deed, as I saw her, and as I reflect upon her, 
it is only of the summer of All-Saints that I 
think. The May bloom has passed. The 
happy restlessness of midsummer has sub- 
sided; and when you meet her it is “the 
warm south” that breathes upon you. She 
has that nameless benignity which soothes 
like a perfect atmosphere, like the ideal cli- 
mate of “lands of summer beyond the sea.” 
No one escapes the influence. The man who 
drives the coal cart when she speaks to him 
involuntarily smiles, and his white teeth 
gleam suddenly through the dusk of his 
complexion a responsive smile. Little chil- 
dren and old people, the solemn and the gay, 
are alike affected. We all speak of her in 
superlatives; and as for Vertumnus, it is 
enough that she loved him to commend him 
to our sympathies. Indeed, that is her final 
triumph, that we do not think even her mar- 
riage a mistake. For I have observed with 
many fine women that their choice of a hus- 
band is felt to prove their kindred with oth- 
er fallible mortals. 

The chief charm of this lady, however, is 
that serenity of repose which is the charac- 
teristic of the Indian summer. A soft ten- 
derness suffuses her ample nature, as the 
haze of autumn enfolds the glowing land- 
scape. Generously just, she understands 
the infinite complexity of human character, 
and she interprets conduct with instinctive 
kindness. It is very easy to explain events 
by contemptible causes, but she has learned 
by large experience, and she knows by na- 
tive nobility of soul, that what often seems 
mean is not really so; and such is her self- 
possession and self-respect that all the jeer- 
ing and shouting in the world would not 
make her distrust what her perception ap- 
proved. Asin the golden mist of the Indian 
summer the common fruit and the harvest 
are decorated with a beauty beyond their 
own, 80 in the sweet depth of her repose the 
ordinary acts of life have a charm which is 
poetic and perennial. I have known love- 
ly school-girls, for whose smile the most de- 
voted youth were impatiently waiting, cross 
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the street and linger and linger in the cold 
morning that they might hear this lady say 
good-morning. It was like a benediction: 
and they went on to school like spotless 
saints who had knelt at the shrine of the 
Madonna. 

I suppose that you call this enthusiasm. 
But about what should we be enthusiastic, 
if nof about those who satisfy the imagina- 
tion? When you read Shakespeare, and ad- 
mire Imogen and Cordelia and Portia and 
Rosalind, do you say that the poet was ex- 
travagant, or do you think that in poetry 
&® man may say what he will and yet not 
seem extravagant’ But here I behold what 
Shakespeare only imagined. I should not 
believe in his lofty characters if I did not 
know Vertumna. I say to Portia, when that 
wise young judge shows how simple human- 
ity may beat cruel craft with its own weap- 
ons, “ Certainly ;” and to Cordelia I say, “ Of 
course ;” and to Imogen and Juliet and Des- 
demona I say, “ I know it all:” and it is true, 
for I know Vertumna. If she were youn- 
ger, if it were still June in her sky, I might 
doubt, and some sudden and ardent word or 
act might seem to me less than beautiful. 
But this tranquil season of her life, this ma- 
ture perfection of her character, has the cer- 
tainty of the Indian summer, when the bright 
day will not gather to a black cloud and ex- 
plode in a fiery gust, but will shine on with 
sure serenity to tho end. 

So when [I read that the idyllic season is 
passed forever, and that to our children the 
name of Indian summer will be only a vague 
tradition, :.3 the origin of the name has been 
to us, I console myself with reflecting that 
it will still survive transfigured in human 
character. And your grandson, Walter, may 
teach his grandchild that it was a season 
which was in the year what some long un- 
born Vertumna is among persons. Indeed, 
who knows—and as I read Mr. Cox, and Mr. 
Fiske, and Max Miiller the thought becomes 
strangely plausible—who knows that there 
was any other Indian summer than the 
magic of characters like Vertumna? Some 
shy recluse, lover of woods and waters, evad- 
ing all others, could not escape her; and hav- 
ing been in her presence, henceforth a soft 
glamour hung upon the landscape: a still, re- 
mote, and visionary splendor, which seemed 
the beatification of nature. Arethusa was 
not a person, then, but a fountain. Daphne 
was no nymph’ whom enamored Apollo 
chased, but a dewdrop which the sun ex- 
haled. How much more, then, was the In- 
dian summer, confessedly the most elusive 
of seasons, not a season, but only the effilu- 
ence, 80 to say, of Vertumna! What do I 
care, then, if you prove the season to be van- 
ished forever? I know better, for I know 
Vertumna. 

And I think that you can easily find the 
same presence called Indian summer linger- 
ing in art as well as in persons. To read 
certain books is to lie entranced in the same 
soft, beautiful season, 80 warm and steady 
and tempered is their tone. To hang some 
pictures on your walls is to fix unfading one 
of the All-Saints hours. But chiefly this sea- 
son, like all seasons, lives in persons; for 
there is nothing beautiful in nature which 
is not more finely reproduced in human 
character. Your friend, 

AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


MOURNING GOODS. 


eee material most desirable for heavy suits 
of mourning is called imperial serge. This 
is a heavy, double-twilled, lustreless fabric, softer 
than ordinary serge, and which falls into grace- 
ful folds. When trimmed with English crape 
it is suitable for the first deep mourning; it may 
also be worn when mourning dresses are laid 
aside, an advantage not possessed by other fab- 
rics. The price is $2 50 or $2 75a yard. Bom- 
bazine is still regarded by many ladies as a nec- 
essary dress for the deepest mourning. En- 
glish bombazine may be worn during all seasons 
of the year, and costs from $2 to $4 a yard; 
the more lustrous French bombazine is of a light 
quality not suitable for winter. The first dress- 
es worn by widows are now made of bombazine 


‘literally covered with English crape, the breadths 


of the skirt and each piece of the plain basque 
and tight sleeves are cut alike of bombazine and 
of crape, and they are sewed together seam by 
seam. Merchants say the mourning fabric more 
called for than all others this season is Henrietta 
cloth. This goods is softer and smoother than 
bombazine, with a close irregular twill like cash- 
mere, and is entirely. without lustre. It costs 
from $1 50 to $3 a yard. Valerian cord cloth 
is a soft pure wool goods, excellent for wear on 
account of its lengthwise reps that are so easily 
brushed clean. It is thirty inches wide, and costs 
$1 a yard. The tamise cloth used for street 
suits in the fall and spring is an excellent fabric 
for house dresses in winter, though not sufficient- 
ly heavy for out-of-door costames, This is 
cote i ne delaine, with thick, even threads of 
dull black, forming a smooth, perfectly lustreless 
surface. It measures a yard, and in some cases 
a yard and a quarter, in width, and costs from 
$1 to $1 75 a yard. The demi-lustre alpacas 
and mohairs are the best fabrics for serviceable 
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house dresses to be worn by ladies when attend- 
ing to domestic duties. 


MOURNING DRESSES. 


The styles in favor for making colored dresses 
are repeated in those designed for mourning. 
The basque and over-skirt, or the basque and 
apron, with skirt trimmed to the waist, and the 
polonaise with single skirt, are all made in the 
materials just described; but they differ from 
ordinary black dresses in their trimming. En- 
glish crape is now associated with almost all 
black goods ; not alone in folds and pipings, as it 
was formerly used, but in pleated and gathered 
fiounces. Very deep kilt pleating, laid in flat 
broad pleats two or three inches wide, is the most 
effective trimming for the skirts of mourning 
dresses. This may be made entirely of crape 
or of the dress material, or else the pleats may be 
alternately of crape and bombazine. The pleat- 
ing should cover seven-eighths or a yard of the 
skirt ; a narrow bias band is the only heading, 
and this should be concealed by the lower part 
of the over-skirt or polonaise. ‘Tapes underneath 
the pleats hold them in position. The lower 
edge of the kilting is hemmed, and hangs sepa- 
rately from the dress skirt, instead of being sewed 
in with the facing as it was formerly done. 
French dresses of bombazine and serge have gath- 
ered bias crape flounces; but the thin flounces 
look flimsy, and the shells are too fanciful for 
mourning. Another skirt trimming that is much 
admired is a deep kilt pleating alternately of 
crape and bombazine on the front breadths, while 
the back widths are covered to the waist with five 
flounces laid in narrower pleats, and piped with 
crape on the lower edge. A small apron covers 
the upper part of the front breadth, and a series 
of crape loops forms a ladder down the sides 
where the pleats and flounces meet. 

The handsomest trimming for the basques of 
black dresses is a fichu-collar of English crape. 
This is simply a smooth bias band of crape about 
three inches wide, lined with stiff foundation, 
made perfectly plain, slightly shaped to fit the 
back of the neck, crossed in front like a fichu, 
and fastened low down on the waist by hooks and 
loops. Plain vests of crape laid on the basque 
and square cuffs to match are also used. Instead 
of edging a basque with a pleating, or frill, or bias 
band, it is now considered more stylish to have 
merely a facing of crape an inch wide on the 
wrong side, but showing the merest piping fold on 
the right side ; this facing is sometimes turned 
up in the side seams to form revers. The jockey 
basque as plain as a riding-habit, and the postil- 
ion with back pleats pressed flatly, are the favor- 
ite corsages for mourniug dresses. These are 
made very close and high in the neck, and are 
fastened by large buttons—wooden moulds cov- 
ered with two or three thicknesses of crape. 
Sleeves are tight to the arm, with deep cuffs 
formed of small folds, or else a square plain cuff 
to match the fichu-collar. Modistes place a nar- 
row box-pleating of double crape inside the neck 
and sleeves of dresses for fresh mourning. A 
very simple apron-front polonaise, like that form- 
ing part of the Louis Quinze costume illustrated 
in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V., is popular with mourn- 
ing dresses. 

MODELS. 

A simple and elegant suit of imperial serge 
just completed has a princesse polonaise show- 
ing only a thick cord of crape on the edge for 
trimming. As serge skirts are very heavy, a 
thin black silk is used for this skirt, and all that 
part visible below the polonaise is covered with 
kilt pleatings of crape. Another distinguished 
costume for shopping, traveling, etc., is a double- 
breasted redingote of black camel’s-hair (like that 
illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V.), worn over 
a kilt-pleated skirt of Henrietta cloth. A piping 
of thick lustreless gros grain trims the redingote. 
The belt is of dead-black Russia leather, fasten- 
ed by clasps of oxidized silver, and provided 
with a leather bag, and a silver chatelaine for an 
umbrella. To complete this costume is an Alpine 
hat of black felt with a wide band and bind- 
ing of thick repped ribbon. A dinner dress for 
lighter mourning is of heavy silk, trimmed with 
marquise puffs and two gathered flounces edged 
with an inch wide hem turned up on the right 
side and piped with crape. The over-skirt and 
postilion basque are trimmed with a crimped 
tape fringe, in which are jet balls. Marie An- 
toinette collar and antique sleeves; pleatings of 
white crépe lisse trim the neck and sleeves. 
With this dress is worn jet ear-rings and a pend- 
ent cross formed of many highly polished bits 
of cut jet. The brown hair had short frizzes on 
the forehead and on the nape of the neck, while 
a single wide tress of hair encircled the head in 
the Josephine style. The Alsacian bow of thick 
gros grain loops is a fashionable coiffure for 
mourning, and is especially pretty with blonde 
hair. Coronet bands of Jet cut in a Grecian 
border, or a row of Marguerites, are also worn 
on the hair by ladies in mourning. 


BONNETS AND VEILS. 


Bonnets of doubled English crape are worn 
during the winter for deep mourning. The 
sailor bonnet shape, or else a coronet with soft 
puffed crown, is most used. Widows wear a 
closer fitting cottage bonnet, with a very narrow 
a of white crape across the forehead. For 
ighter mourning bonnets the repped gros d’Or- 
leans is mixed with crape and jet. 

The first veils worn are of English crape a 
ard and a fourth long, with a deep hem on the 
ower end, while the upper has a drawing-string 

that ties it around the front of the bonnet. 
These are afterward arranged to form the scarf 
veil which falls over the face below the chin, and 
is fastened in pleats by jet pins on the sides of 
the bonnet, while a long end droops behind to 
the waist. 

WRAPS AND FURS. 


The wraps for mourning are either Dolmans 


of the dress material, or else double-breasted 
sacques of thick soft black cloth, trimmed with 
a bias band, cuffs, revers, and pockets of heavy 
repped gros grain. Seal-skin boas and sacques 
are worn in mourning, but are scarcely appro- 
riate, on account of their reddish tinge. The 
ong black furs, such as lynx and black marten, 
are very handsome with black suits. 


GLOVES, HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC. 


Black undressed kid gloves with long wrists, 
fastened by three or four buttons, are pref 
for mourning. Standing English collars of 
doubled English crape, with slightly flowing 
cuffs of the same, are worn in fresh mourning; 
these are soon succeeded by pleated frills of 
crape. It is more customary than formerly to 
wear white about the neck ; many ladies decline 
to wear black crape collars except at the funeral. 
Two side-pleated frills of white crépe lisse, or 
else double puffs of crimped tarlatan, are worn 
instead. For the house a pretty neck-tie that 
dispenses with a collar is made of very fine 
white nansook or organdy. It is about an 
eighth wide and a yard long, with tucks in the 
square ends; this is passed around the neck and 
tied in a bow in front. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The fancy for belts and buckles increases. 
Tortoise-shell belts with silver buckles are the 
latest caprice. Oxidized silver clasps, in Egyp- 
tian designs and in filigree patterns, are broad 
enough to cover the front of the belt; other 
belts have buckles at the back and hooks on the 
sides for chatelaines. Black Russia leather belts 
with bags mounted with white argentine metal 
are considered stylish. Moiré belts and bags, 
either black or dull red, very prettily fringed, are 
among the novelties. 

Sets of Bohemian garnets are in favor among 
low-priced jewelry. ‘They look especially well 
with black costumes. The long ear-rings of 
such sets cost $8; a floriated cross to wear with 
a velvet necklace may be bought for $7; a 
pretty pair of sleeve-buttons are $3. 

There is an effort to bring moiré antique into 
favor again. It is not presented in whole dress- 
es, but as parts of costumes. Some very stylish 
black suits of faille have the vest, cuffs, and 
headings of flounces made of black moiré. 
Watered ribbons are also regarded with more 
favor than when they were first introduced. 
Many velvet polonaises have no other trimming 
than a wide sash of heavy watered ribbon. 

Very tasteful ball dresses of white tarlatan, 
with puffs, ruffles, bertha, sleeves, and aprons of 
some odd color, are made to order for $35 or 
$40; if satin folds are used, the price is $50. 
White tarlatan with violet trimmings is pretty 
for a blonde; white with Egyptian red for a 
brunette. 

Puffed sashes with bretelles made of rose or 
blue China crape, and loops of black velvet edged 
with Valenciennes lace, are used to brighten up 
dark silk toilettes. a 

For information received thanks are due Mra. 
CoxnoLLy; and Miss Switzer; and Messrs. 
W. Jackson & Co.; ARNOLD, CoNnsTABLE, & 
Co.; and James M‘Crerry & Co. 





. PERSONAL, 


Or the new Lord Chancellor of England (Sir 
ROUNDELL PALMER) it may be said that if in the 
roll of his predecessors there may have been men 
of more brilliant abilities, there has probably 
never been one more widely known or more 
universally esteemed for the beauty and purity 
of his personal character. In the village where 
he lives he recently made a speech that showed 
the fall character of the man. Alluding to the 
honor and responsibility which had beea laid 
upon him by the Queen, he said: ‘‘ Perhaps the 
minds of some may be attracted as much to the 
honor as to the responsibility. I hope it ma 
please God to preserve my mind from being di- 
rected to that, because, although the honor and 
dignity are certainly great, ly dignities and 
honors are useful only for the sake of the public 
objects for which they exist. A man who sets 
his. heart upon them is certainly not likely to 
turn them to good account. They may last a 
very short time, and when they go it is certain 
that we can take nothing of them away with us. 


No; it is the duty and the responsibility which 
are the real ne It is cortalnly a t re- 
sponsibility to ju causes of justice between 


man and man, to be the adviser of the Queen 
and the colleague of her ministers, and to have 
to fill up vacancies which occur in spiritual 
benefices. Those are duties the adequate dis- 
charge of which will require to which I 
can not pretend. I only trust that those amon 
you who know and understand these things wi 
sometimes, when they pray to God to guide the 
minds of those who are set in high places in this 
kingdom, remember me, and ask God to give me 
those gifts of which your minister has spoken.”’ 
—Mrs. GORDON, in her delightful memoir of 
her father, ‘‘Christopher North,” tells us how 
De QUINCEY while at his house would, after 
taking his opium, stretch himself at full length 
on the rug in front of the fire, with a couple of 
books under his head instead of a pillow, and 
lie thus for hours in profound unconsciousness. 
—EMILIO CasTELaR, in one of his recent arti- 
cles, carried out LOWELL’'s saying that it is a 
grand thing to have : 


“*Suthin’ combinin’ moril trath 
With phrases such as strikes.” 


So CasTELaR says: ‘* The state can not destroy 
and can not create a religion. Mosgs and not 
PHARAOH created the religion of the Father; 
Christ and not Trsgrivs that of the Son; Lv- 
THBR and not CHARLES V. that of the Spirit.” 

—Sir Francis HINCKS, weary of colonial hon- 
ors and political strife, will soon retire from of- 
fice in Canada to become manager of a leading 
banking office in Montreal. 

—Grace Dakine and Ipa LEwis may have 
been more daring, but not more courageous nor 
successful in a marine point of view, than was 
Miss JENNIE FLoyp Jongs, of South Oyster 
Bay, Long Island, who has received the gold 


medal of the Life-saving Association: for having 
last spring saved the lives of a younger brother 
with two of his companions from drowning in 
Massapequa Lake. The boys were skating ; the 
ice broke, precipitating them into water some 
eight feet deep. She, hearing their cries for 
help, ran, and laying herself flat on the unsafe 
ice, crawled out to them, and with a small stick 
pulled each one separately out; then bidding 
them to follow her example, worked her way 
to shore, thus by her bravery and presence of 
mind saving three lives. 

—Presideat Barnarp, of Columbia College, 
is the recipient of a salary of $8000 a year, and 
the professors each—the largest salaries 
paid by any American college. 6 propert 
of Columbia College is estimated to be wort 

,000,000, and being in landed Diy erty in the 

most desirable parts of New York city, is stead- 
ily SPP eae ie value. Its present income 
oO neatly $200,000 is derived mainly from ground- 
rents. 
—Mrs. ImoGEN Brown may be thankful to 
Providence for the possession of a fine voice—a 
very high-priced voice—the highest, indeed, in 
the church-choir way yet known in Episcopal 
annals either here or abroad. Mrs. t B. hea 
been engaged to sing a.M, and #.m. on Sundays 
at St. Bartholomew's Church at $3000 a year. 
In the pyening she is to sing at Christ Church 
for another $1 thus realizing from her beau- 
tifal voice and culture about a Sunday. Be- 
hold how good and pleasant it is to be the pos- 
sessor of that sort of thing! 

—Another benefactor!—Sir Davin BAxrsr. 
The last act of Sir Davin, just deceased, was to 
endow a convalescent hospital with $175,000. 
Sir Davip was head of the great firm of BAXTER 
BrotTHers & Co., jute spinners, Dundee. His 
thread of life was spun out to seventy-five, and 
broke just as he had done this good deed. He 
leaves $5,000,000, chiefly to his nephew, Mr. 
W. E. BAXTER, MP., ecretary to the Treas- 
Bey while good old BaxTER has' gone to his 
‘Saints’ Rest.” 


—Mrs. CaRL FORMES was the first lady grad- 
uate of the medical school at Vienna. Her 
maiden name was Lavra REvscg, and she was 
the daughter of a notary at wogne Mr. CARL 
Formss is now a resident of New York, and 
almost any day may be seen stalking along 
Broadway, his hair as long and black as ever, his 
‘‘ corporation” as round as a pumpkin, and his 
head roofed over by that same sort of old felt 
hat, slanted over toward his left shoulder, and 
looking as cheery as a blessed old ‘Little Neck” 
at the highest possible water. 

—The Grand Duke ‘of Saxe-Weimar talks of 
goin into the publishing business. He has the 

esiderated cash, but as to the other part—the 
head—accounts are conflicting. 

—CHan Lal Sun, the Chinese Imperial Com- 
missioner of Education, and his wife, wore a few 
aeye since admitted to the South Church, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, by letters from one of the 
mission churches in China. 

—Marshal Lesaur, NaPoLeon’s Minister of 
War, who said in July, 1870, that the French 
army was roe for Germany to the “last 
button of the last gaiter,’’ is, according to Le 
Francais, just on the border of insanity. 

—§So personally popular is Mr. Moran, the 
United States chargé at London, among the no- 
bility and such that he is said to be frequently 
invited to social entertainments not accorded to 
the minister. 

—Ex-Governor ENGLIsH, of Connecticut, one 
of the wealthiest men and shrewdest politicians 
in that State, has it in mind to give to the New 
Haven bar a $10,000 law library. 

—JOHN Brown, the personal attendant of 
Queen VicTORIA whenever she goes a-traveling, 
or on short excursions near home, is made the 
subject of a long article in the North British Mail, 
and a very good sort of fellow they make him 
out—upright, trusty, hardy, faithful, courageous, 
and admirably fitted for the position he occu- 

ies. He is a man of individuality. His looks 

token that. In his height he is medium size, 
but his powerful, well-knit frame is splendidly 
developed, and shows to great advantage in the 
full Highland dress he wears. There is much 
character in the broad, massive brow, the keen, 
shrewd eyes, the firm, resolute, kindly mouth; 
and you neo feel in looking at him that 
had he been educated up to his abilities he would 
have been a man of mark. 

— FERDINAND I., once Emperor of Austria, 
who abdicated in 1848 in favor of his nephew 


‘FRANCIS JOSEPH, lies seriously ill in his retreat 


at the royal castle of Prague. 

—The e of Bedford is going to do some- 
thing for Jonn Bunyan—and himself. At the 
laying of the first stone of a new Corn Exchange 
at Bedford recently he announced his intention 
of presenting to the town a statue of that esti- 
maable tinker; and thus with Bunyan the noble 
Bedford hopes to trickle down to posterity. 
Putting a an on a Corn Exchange does 
seem to be “ pi ag up the agony.”’ 

—MuNZINGER Bey, Governor of Soudan, is a 
native of Switzerland. Thirty years ago he went 
to Africa as a traveler. He speaks thirteen lan- 
guages fluently, and is therefore always pre- 
pore in one way or another, to express his 
views. 

—DaRWIN was not elected by the French 
Academy, but lseoeeag snubbed by a large ma- 
jority. One of the] ing Academicians gave as 
a reason for the manceuvre that ‘‘the author of 
The Origin of Species and The Descent of Man has 
too far sacrificed science to re.own, and reason 
to imagination, to deserve © plare in the first 
rank of scientists. In his last wo,k he has too 
ae belittled himself not to be made to expi- 
a 

—What a loose fish Rossrn1 was, to be sure! 
An odd letter of his has just ee addressed 
to a young artist who consu him as to the 
best manner of composing an overture. And 
this is what the old sinner wrote: “First, wait 
till the evening before the first performance. 
Nothing excites eee like necessity, the 

resence of a copyist waiting for your work, and 

e view ofa miabages in ee tearing out his 
hair by handfuls. In Italy in my time all the 
managers were bald at thirty. Second, I com- 

osed the overture to Othello in a small room in 

e ae Palace, where the baldest and most 
furious of managers had shut me up by force, 
with nothing but a dish of macaroni, and the 
threat that I should not leave the place alive till 
I had written the last note. Third, I wrote the 
overture to Gazza Ladra on the day of the first 
performance, in the upper loft of the La Scala, 
where I had beca contined by the manager, un- 


= Se en Cee oe 


der the guard of four scene-shifters, who had 
orders to throw my text out of the window bit 
by bit to copyists who were waiting below to 
transcribe it. In default of music I was to be 
thrown out myself. Fourth, for Barbiere I did 
better. I composed no overture, but tacked on 
one intended for a very serious work, called 
Elisabetta, The public were delighted. Fifth, I 
composed the overture to Count Ory when an- 
gling, with my feet in the water, and when in the 
company of M. Aauapo, who was talking Span- 
ish finance all the time.” 

—Colonel Greene, of the Boston Fost, we are 
grieved to say, keeps secretly employed in his 
office a young man whoee occupation, for an in- 
considerable stipend, is to produce verses like 
the ensuing on the marriage of Mr. Toomag 
Hawk to Miss 8. J. Dove: 

“Tt isn't often that you see 
Ob! whet a savage he must 
© mus 
To Tommy Hawk a Dove wee 

—Authors in France are amon 
from the late war. We are told that Mudame 
‘“‘George Sand”? can now only get $1200 for a 
novel for which before the war she would have 
received ; while of Victor Hugo's works 
only half the number of copies are now sold 
compared with the number annually disposed 
of before the war. 

—BIsMARCK has purchased one of the only 
two complete sets of the two thousand carica- 
tures published in France during the war and 
the Commune. Fancy the grim chuckle of the 
old diplomate as he lovks them over! : 

—Onur minister at Constantinople, GEorGcE H. 
BOKER, is not only winning golden opinions 
from all sorts of people who find their way 
there, but has gained a social position seldom 
achieved by a foreigner. His private entertain- 
ments are notably refined and ne 

—JoOsEPH Lams shuffled off this mortal coil 
in Hawkins County, Tennessee, at the age of 
one hundred and ten, being fourteen years old- 
er than the American Union, and certainly, as 
CHARLES LaMB once said of himself, old enough 
to be a sheep. 

—Professor TYNDALL likes the coll 


the sufferers 


e boys. 


| To a professor at Yale he writes: ‘Tell the 


young fellows of Yale that I would rather see 
hem around me than the most brilliant audi- 
ence that the most brilliant cities of the Union 
could farnish.’? You see what he is at—wants 
to make chemists of them. 

—When royalty goes a-junketing it costs. 
The little bill of expenses incurred by the meet- 
ing of the three emperors at Berlin was a trifle 
of seven hundred thousand dollars. 

—Madame NILsson Rouzgaup appeared at St. 
Petersburg on the 26th of October. At the Rus- 
sian frontier she was received on board a saloon 
ee sent rel ae for her heady ened com- 
fort. They did it for Parti. They do it for all 
the ome donne—+. e., the real prime. 

—Lou1s NAPOLEON is going to do a little wa- 
ter business—trip to Madeira next spring on the 
royal yacht Victoria and Albert. 

—President Waite, of Cornell University, 
means to be comfortably housed while he re- 
mains at its head, and that his successors shall 
enjoy the same delight. Therefore, at a cost of 
$40,600, has he built and given to the university 
a brick and stone building to be used as the 
mansion of the president. The style of the 
peop is English. The library is over fifty 
feet in length, from which may be inferred the 
spaciousness of the other rooms of the man- 
sion. 

—SAMUEL Sanps, editor of the American Farm- 
er, is the man who originally put in type Key’s 
patriotic song of The Star-spangled Banner. He 
still lives in full vigor, and does good editorial 
work on his paper. 

—Dean Ramsay, now over fourscore, has lived 
to see his delightful Reminiscences of ish Life 
and Character go through onescore editions, and 
the public still calling for more. 

—The youth of England seek the college. 
There have been entered this year at Cambridge 
University six hundred and twenty-two Fresh- 
men, and at Oxford four hundred. But taking 
our hundreds of colleges, great and small, against 
their two principal ones, we have probably ten 
times more youth in such institutions than they 


ve. 

—From a Scotch paper we learn that ‘‘ the 
Earl of Kintore preached to a are audience 
with much acceptance on aes ctober 20, 
in Belmoat Congregational Chapel, Aberdeen.” 

—Miss Exviza Lyman has contracted to fur- 
nish the lumber for all the water tanks and dépot 
buildings of a new railroad to be built in Ver- 
mont, and Exiza is going to superintend the 
work herself. 

—The finest residence in Buffalo, if not in the 
United States, is that of Wittiam G. Fargo, 
Esgq., president of the American Merchants’ Un- 
ion Express Company. Perhaps less costly, it is 
nevertheless a larger and much more imposing 
structure than that of Mr. A. T. Stewart in 
this city, and has a commanding site, overlook- 
ing the Niagara River and Lake Erie, The sur- 
rounding grounds present some of the most 
beautiful effects of landscape gardening. ; 

—MACREADY, the eminent tragedian, is rapid- 
ly giving way from old age and softening of the 
brain. He is now eighty. His father was man- 
ager of a provincial theatre. While preparing 
for Oxford, in his sixteenth year, his father’s 
affairs became so embarrassed that the son re- 
solved to come to his aid, and consequently ap- 

red at Birmingham as Romeo, and was im- 
mediately successful. From that time, 1810, till 
February, 1851, when he retired, he was con- 
stantly and successfully before the public. For 
the last twenty years he has occupied himself 
chiefly with schemes for the education of the 
poorer classes. 

—The style of perecne who exercise the func- 
tions of royalty in Borneo, as they appeared at 
a recent oe thus described by a French gen- 
tleman, M. Dz Beauvoir, who was there to see: 
‘“‘ The sultan is a crooked little old man, wrink- 
led, rheumatic, who chews frantically a paste of 
mixed lime and betel, closely packed between 
the teeth and under lip, swelling out the latter 
and making it hang in a hideous way. But the 
sultana is a very pretty, very little, very young, 
bright-eyed creature. Her dress is a loose robe 
of silk, blue and gold; a white scarf covers her 
it obliquely, and kept in its 
interlaced crescents, forming 
a brooch of fine diamonds—an exquisite orna- 
ment; a red turban, with a large knot of dia- 
monds at the side, frames her expressive, mer- 
ry, smooth, bronze face,”’ 
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Fig. 1.—Biack Woo.en !.::& FoR Dresses, WRAPPINGS, RTC.—IMITATION GUIPURE. 


Black Woolen Lace for Dresses, Wrappings, etc. 
Imitation Guipure, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tris lace is worked with fine black worsted, similar to that 
shown by Figs. 1-3, page 741, Harper's Bazar, No. 45, Vol. V. 
The manner of working the lace is also shown in the unfinished 
parts of the lace in the illustrations, Figs. 1 and 2. In working 
the lace Fig. 1 lay the thread windings on the paper edge of the 
medallion in a slanting direction, and darn them in point de toile 
in the opposite direction. In connection with this work the picots 
bordering the outer edge of 
the lace as shown by the il- 
lustration. For the founda- 
tion resembling tulle (tulle 
stitch) inside of the medall- 
ions first stretch the threads, 
as shown by the illustration, 
crosswise in a slanting direc- 
tion on the foundation, and 
then darn them straight. For 
the raised leaf figures stretch 
three threads each, which 
cross each other, and darn 
them in point de reprise as 
shown by the illustration. 
Join the outer edge with the 
inside of the medallions by 
means of thread bars stretch- 
ed evenly, and which are wound, going back. To work the gui- 
pure ground of the lace stretch two threads for each bar, as shown 
by she illustration, and darn them in point de reprise. In doing 
this, however, the working thread should not be carried in close 
windings, but very loosely through the stretched threads, so that 
a narrow braid is formed (see illustration). 

Fig. 2.—To make this lace a piece of crochet gimp is required ; 
the manner of working this gimp is shown by Figs. 1 and 2, 
page 500, Harper’s Bazar, No. 32, Vol, III. The lace is wrought 


Fig. 1.—Rounp Net For 
THE Harr. 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Grain Eventne Dress.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 29-84. 
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BasKET FoR Fancy-Work, SPoois, THREAD, ETC. 
For design see Supplement, No. VL, Fig. 2%. 


as shown by the illustration, and similarly to the lace previously 
described. Both are good imitations of guipure. 


Netted Hair Nets, Figs. 1 and 2. 


THESE nets may be used for day or night wear, and are made 
of colored saddler’s silk or white knitting cotton, according to the 
purpose for which they are designed. The originals are made 
of medium-sized knitting cotton in netting, and are trimmed 
with colored silk ribbon. _ 

Fig. 1.—Rounp 
Harr Net. To 
make this net work, 
beginning from the 
middle, alternately 
on one mesh one 
inch and one mesh 
half an inch in cir- 
cumference, thirty- 
eight rounds, al- 
ways going for- 
ward, as follows: 
1st round.—On the 
large mesh work on 
a foundation thread 
12 ‘st. (stitches) ; 
close these in a 
ring. 2d and 3d 
rounds. —On the 
small mesh work 
1 st. on each st. “SS 
of the preceding <== 
round. 4thround. > 7s 
—On the same MU ate cs uh 
mesh work 2st.on {|\\\\\)//)/!)))) 
each st. of the pre-e  /\)X)//))| | 
ceding round, Sth || | |\)))>.)/)/0! 
round. —QOn the 
large mesh work 
2 st. on each st. 
6th-10th rounds.— 
On the small mesh 
1 st. on each st. 
11th round.—On 
thelarge mesh2st. 
on each st. of the 
preceding round. 
12th-38th rounds. 
—On the small 
mesh work 1 st. 
on each st. of the 
preceding round. 
Now divide the 
number of st. (96 
in the original) into 
three equal parts, 
and work on the 
G4 st. forming the 
front edge and on 
the 32 st. forming 
the back edge of 
the net three rounds 
each on the small 
mesh. Then work 
on the front edge 
on the st. of the 
third round two 
rounds more as fol- 
lows: Ist round.— 
On the large mesh 
always alternately 
5 st. on the next 
st., 1 st. on the 
following st. 2d 
round.—On_ the 
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Fig. 2.—Biack Woo.ien Lace For Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC.—IMITATION GUIPURE.' 


small mesh on each st. of the preceding round work 1 st. These 
five rounds on the front edge of the net form a ruffle; the fifth 
round may be worked with red cotton or colored split zephyr 
worsted. Work a similar ruffle turned upward on the st. of the 
35th round. On the front edge through the 36th-38th rounds 
run three pieces of narrow silk ribbon as shown by the illustration, 
hem down the three rounds on the back edge of the net which 
were worked going back and forth on the wrong side, and through 
the hem run elastic braid 
which has first been covered 
with colored silk ribbon. In 
the middle of the front set a 
rosette of colored silk ribbon. 
Fig. 2.—Ostone Harr 
Net. To make this net first 
work on a mesh half an inch 
in circumference, in rounds 
going back and forth (begin- 
ning on the upper edge), 8 
netted square 21 st. long and 
wide. Then work on the edge 
st. at two sides of the square 
on the same mesh, going back 
and forth also, 26 rounds of 
always 1 st. on 1 st. of the 
preceding round; at the end 
of the 3d-26th rounds narrow 
1 st. each, working off togethb- 
er the last 2 st. of the preceding round with one knot. Now 
work all around the netted part three rounds on the same mesh, 
always going forward, then one round on a mesh an inch in cir- 
cumference, and again two rounds on the smaller mesh; in the 
first of these two rounds, before working each knot, draw every 
second following st. in the preceding round through the first st., 
and work the next knot on the second and the following knot 
on the first of the 2 st. crossed in this manner. For the ruffles 
of the net work two rounds more like the last two rounds of the 


Fig. 2.—OsBLone NET FOR 
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Fig. 2.—Gros Grain Eventnc Dress.—Front, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 29-84, 
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Fig. 1.—Dress For Girt FROM 9 TO 
11 YeARS OLD.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. IV., Figs. 14-24, 
ed on the mignardise. 


crochet) on the middle loop of 
the next scallop of the gimp, 
2 ch. (chain stitch); repeat 19 
times from *. 2d round.—On 
each second following st. (stitch) 
of the preceding round 1 se. 
(single crochet). 3d round.— 
On each st. work 1 se., after 
each third following sc. 1 p. 
(picot), that is, 4 ch. and 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) on the last se. At 
the end of the round work 1 sl. 
on the first sc. Sew the ends 
of the gimp together. Now 
work on the other side of the 
gimp one round of alternately 
1 sl., 3 ch.; in doing this fast- 
en another piece of mignardise 
on one side, always sur- 
rounding one loop of the 
mignardise in working 
every second and third 
following ch. scallop as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. After every two 
fastened loops leave five 
loops free, so that regu- 
lar scallops are formed, 
On the other side of the 
mignardise work two 
rounds as follows: Ist 
round.—* 2 sc. sepa- 
rated by 3 ch. on two 


loops of the next scallop of the mignardise, as shown by the illustration, 6 


Suir ror Boy From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, X., Figs. 50-56, 
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For the inner ring of the circle cro- 
chet three rounds as follows: Ist romd.—>* 1 te. (treble 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


net shown by Fig. 1 on the 54 
front st. of the last round and 
on the corresponding st. of 
the middle of the first three 
rounds worked, always going 
forward ; through the front st. 
of the round worked on the 
large mesh run a colored silk 
ribbon, and through the back 
st. of the same round run elas- 
tic braid. A bow in front 
completes the trimming. 


Mignardise and Crochet 
Rosettes for Toilette 
Cushions, Tidies, etc., 

Figs. 1 and 2, 


THESE rosettes are designed 
for toilette cushion covers, ti- 
dies, ete., and are made of 
mignardise and twisted cro- 
chet cotton. For the 
circle in the centre of 
the rosette Fig. 1 use 
gimp which has small 
loops on one 
side and large 
scallops _fur- 
nished with 3 
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be used, in 
which case the 
scallops are but- 
ton-hole stitch- 
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From 1 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 


ch., 1 p. turned downward; for 
this p. work 4 ch., drop the st. 
from the needle, insert the needle 
in the first of the 4 ch., and draw 
the dropped st. through; then 
5 ch., and repeat from *, always 
going forward. 2d round.—On 
each st. of the preceding round 
work 1 sc., but after every 11th 
st. form 1 p., and between the 
picots always fasten to the 11th 
loop of a third piece 
of mignardise, so that 
the latter forms regu- 
‘lar scallops. Fill one- 
half of each scallop as 
shown by the illus- 
tration, working one 
round as follows: + Always 1 sc. on the 6 
loops in the hollow of the next scallop at one 
side of the mignardise, 2 ch., drop the sec- 
ond ch. from the needle, and draw it through 
the first of the 6 se., 2 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 sl. 
on the last of the 6 sc., 3 ch., which are car- 
ried on on the wrong side of the mignardise, 
6 sc. on the 6 loops of the next hol- 
a low at the other side of the mignar- 
Vi dise, 2 ch., draw the last of these 
through the first of the 6 sc., 2 ch., 
1 p., 1 ch., fasten to the last of the 
6 sc., 3 ch., which are carried on on 
the wrong side of the mignardise, 
and repeat from *, always going for- 
ward, The stitches in every second 
following hollow should appear left 
on the right side of the rosette. For 
the outer edge of the rosette now 
work one round as follows: * Al- 
ways sc. separated each by 3 ch. on 
the three free middle loops of the 
next scallop, 1 ch., 3 p. separated 
each by 1 ch., and repeat from *, 
always going forward. The rosette 
Fig. 2 is. worked similarly to that 
just described, observing the illus- 
tration. 


Knitted Night Slip for Child 
‘from 1 t & Yeurs old. 


Tus slip is worked with coarse 
white knitting cotton and coarse steel 
knitting-needles. The upper part of 
the skirt and the waist are worked in 


ment, No. [X., 
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er side. Instead YG. Ss 
of this woven mm 
gimp, ordinary 
mignardise may 


Fig. 2.—MIGNarDISE AND Crocuet RosEeTTEe FOR 
TorLette Cusutons, Tipies, ETC. 





OVERCOAT FOR Boy From 5 TO 7 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and Cooter see Supple- 


as shown by 


The knitting 
very loose. 


the slip at the 
a foundation 
close these in 
the Ist and 
plain. 


Fig. 1.—MiIGNARDISE AND CrocHetT nately twice 
Rosette ror ToiLetre Cusuions, 
TIDIES, ETC. 


2 together. 


Always alternately on the t. - 
t. o. 1 k. (knit plain), 1 p. 
(purled), 2 k. 5th, 
6th, and 7th rounds, — 
All knit plain. 


repeat 































ders, 
= work strip 
waist. 


igs. 44-49. 


needle. 


ing which the seam of the sleeves 
should come on the lower middle 
of the armholes. The edging on 
the bottom of the skirt is worked 
crosswise, as follows: Make a 
foundation of 12 st., and going 
back and forth, knit the Ist round. 
—6 k., three times alternately 
twice t. t. o., k. 2 together. 2d 
round.—All knit plain; on each 
t. t.o.1k.,1 p. 3d, 4th, and 
5th rounds.—All knit plain. 6th 
round,—Cast off 3 stitches, 11 k. 
These six rounds are repeated 
constantly. The finished edging 
is sewed to the slip. Edge the 
sleeves with narrow edging, which 
is worked similarly to the other, 
but with one row of holes. Sew 
up the slit from the wrong side to 
half its length, and then run col- 
ored worsted cord through the 
open-work strips at the bottom 
of the waist, on the neck, and on 
the sleeves, and trim the ends of 
the cord with tassels. -This -gar- 
ment will be found extremely 
warm and comfortable for winter 
wear. 


with open-work strips through 
which red worsted. cord is 
run. The skirt is finished 
on the bottom with a border 
of open-work and close strips. 


twenty-five inches and a quar- 
ter long and thirty-six inches 
wide at the bottom. Begin 


3d round. — Alter- 


thrown over), twice k. (knit) 


knitted design, however 
dle for the back, then cast off 
6 st. at each side for the arm- 
holes, and the remaining 40 st. 
each remain for the fronts, Knit 
28 pattern figures more on each 
part. In each of the last nine 
pattern figures narrow in the 
requisite manner, so that the 
parts are sloped on the shoul- 
Sew up the parts on the 
shoulders, and knit an open- 


at the bottom of the 
Begin the 
sleeve on the under 
edge with a founda- 
tion of 52 st., knit an 
open-work strip like that at the bottom of 
the waist, then work 40 pattern figures in 
patent knitting, and in the last eight pattern 
figures cast off 2 st. at the beginning of each 
Sew up the sleeves from the under 
side and set them into the armholes, in do- 





the illustration, 


should be done 
The original is 


under edge with 
of 176 stitches, 
a ring, and knit 
2d rounds all 


t. t. o. (thread 


4th round.— 


Then 
twice from the 
3d—7th rounds, 
and knit seven 
rounds more 
allplain. Ina 
similar man- 
ner work 
one more 
open-work 
and one close 
strip. In con- 
nection with 
the last round 
of the border 
thus formed 
work the foun- 


































CrocuetT GABRIELLE FOR CHILD FROM 


1 to 38 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 25-27, 


like that 


, Should not be interrupted. 





Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt FRoM 9 TO 
11 YEARS OLD.—FRont, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. IV., Figs. 14-24. 


dation of the slip in patent knitting, going back and forth, 


as follows: Ist round.—Always 
alternately t. t. 0., sl. (slip, as 
if going to purl the stitch), 1 k. 
2d round.—K. together the st. 
(stitch) and the t. t. o. of the 
preceding round, t. t. o., sl. the 
st. knit plain in the preceding 
round; two such rounds form 
a pattern figure. In working 
the first round of the patent 
knitting’ narrow 12 st., which 
should be distributed regularly 
in the round. Repeat these 
two rounds until the slip has 
gained the requisite length, 
which is 39 pattern figures in 
the original. For the open- 
work strip on the bottom 
of the waist first knit 
five rounds all plain, 
then one round of holes 
like those of the border, 
then again five rounds 
all plain. The waist is 
also worked in patent 
knitting without chang- 
ing the number of stitch- 
es. ‘The original counts 
eight pattern figures to 
the armholes. ‘Then 
-work the back and both 
fronts of the waist each 
Separately in rounds go- 
ing back and forth; the 
Count 72 st. in the mid- 
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Dress FOR GIRL FROM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XL, Figs, 57-64, 
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THE FLOWER OF SCOTIA’S 
CLIME. 


(These hitherto unpublished verses from the pen of 
Mra. Sigourney will be of interest to the many 
who remember this gi proce of American poet- 
esses. They were written in December, 1847, on the 
occasion of the death of Mra. Thorburn, the wife of 
George C. Thorburn, son of the well-known Grant 
Thorburn and are copied by permission from the MS. 
in possession of the family.) 
Wuaere Eildon Hills in beauty rise, 
And Tweed's bright waters spread, 
And the romantic Leader flows 
Along its pebbly bed, ;: 
While birds among the heather sang 
At the sweet vernal time, 
A youthful lover fondly wooed 
The Flower of Scotia's clime. 


There in the shaded manse she grew, 
Beneath paternal care ; 

Yet where old Dryburgh charms the view 
With oriel-window fair, 

A bridal train went wandering on, 
"Mid summer’s festal prime, 

For he, the ardent youth, had won 
The Flower of Scotia's clime. 


He bore her to the broad green West, 
Far o'er the billow’s sheen, 

And placed her in his garden fuir 
To be its Eden queen, 

While tender plants of trusting love 
Sprang round her matron prime, 

And well their ripening fragrance cheered 
The Flower of Scotia's clime. 


Bat sorrow steals o'er earthly joy, 
As winter strips the bower, 

Nor can affection's sleepless watch 
Repel the spoiler’s power ; 

For when autumnal blossoms rare 
Were in their glorious prime, 
Low on her death-cold pillow lay 
The Flower of Scotia's clime. 


Yet grace like hers survives the tomt ; 
The immortal essence rose 

To Him on whose unchanging word 
The pure in heart repose ; 

And where unfading garlands bloom 
’Mid harmony sublime, 

She finds a home who here was called 
The Flower of Scotia’s clime. 


TO THE BITTER END. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avrnog or “Tae Lovzrs or Anpzn,” “Lapy Avp- 
LEy’s Szorsgr,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 


‘CrHINK YOU XY AM NO STRONGER THAK MY 
BEX ?” 


CLevEepon Hatt and Clevedon Chase lost all 
their pleasantness in the eyes of Mrs. Harcross 
after that confession of her husband's. She was 
not a woman to envy the advantages of another ; 
had never in her life felt so mean an anguish ; 
but it did not the less seem to her that this noble 
old mansion and all its belongings should by right 
have been Hubert’s, and that it was a bitter thing 
to see him a guest in the house where he ought 
to have been master. Since that revelation in 
the picture-gallery she had thought of nothing 
else, and it had been very difficult for her to con- 
tribute her quota to the common fund of liveli- 
ness and society talk. Weston’s observant eye 
had detected the change, and he would have been 
very glad to know the nature of the disturbing in- 
fluence. Had Augusta’s suspicions been aroused 
by the circumstances that had awakened his? 
Did she begin to doubt her husband's entire de- 
votion to herself? Was she in a temper in 
which it would be safe to hint his own doubts 
upon that subject? He did not forget the con- 
versation at the dinner-table on the first night 
at Clevedon, and how Augusta had risen in the 
might of her wifely affection, like the lioness who 
defends her young. Prudence was ever his guid- 
ing star, so he held his peace for a time, and look- 
ed about him. 

‘*J don’t want to be premature,” he said to 
himeelf. ‘‘It would be a mistake to approach 
the subject till I’ve got a case. And if I keep 
quiet and look about me, I’m pretty sure to find 
out something more; and when I do drop down 
upon you, Mr. Walgrave Harcross, I mean the 
drop to be a crusher.” 

What was his motive? A mixed one. In the 
first place, he never had forgiven, and he never 
meant to forgive, Hubert Harcross for having 
come between him and his cousin; and in the 
second place—perbaps he himself could hardly 
have given a clear statement of his secondary 
motive. He knew that he wanted, in his own 
words, te ‘‘ square accounts” with his rival, and 
he knew that, beyond that settlement in the im- 
mediate present, he had views for the future— 
views which he did not care to put into any defi- 
nate shape just yet, but which were, neverthe- 
less, interwoven with the whole scheme of his 
life. He had sown his wild oats, had made an 
end of the frivolities of youth, and could afford 
to concentrate all his thoughts and desires upon 
this one p 

The driving, and riding, and picnicking, and 
croquet-playing, and afternoon tea-drinking in 
the old-fashioned garden went on just the same, 
after that one rainy day, and Mrs. Harcross per- 
formed her part in all these diversions, despite 
those corroding thoughts which were now ever 
present with her. She might have pleaded head- 
ache or fatigue, or long arrears of correspond- 
ence, and shut herself in ber own room, there to 
brood over her misery unseen by human eyes, 
except the eyes of ion. But to do this, she 
argued with herself, would be to set people won- 


dering; and, with that strange likeness between 
Sir Francis Clevedon and Hubert Harcross al- 
ways before them, who could tell whether some 
observer, more acute than the common herd, 
might not fathom that shameful secret? No, 
she would face the world, and defy suspicion, if, 
indeed, the secret were still safe—a question 
upon which she sometimes suffered excruciating 
doubts. 

Had she no pity for her husband, the primary 
victim, who for no fault of his own stood thus 
divided from his fellow-men, with a cruel blot 
upon his name? She did pity him, but in so 
much less a degree than she pitied herself for 
having unwittingly linked herself with his dis- 
honor that her compassion had not much weight. 
She could not forgive him for having married 
her on false pretenses, for having withheld a se- 
cret that would have unquestionably prevented 
her acceptance of him. 

‘¢If I had loved him to distraction,” she told 
herself, ‘‘I would have broken my heart rather 
than I would have married him, knowing what 
I know now.” 

She felt angry with her father even for the 
carelessness which had exposed her to such a 
calamity. 

‘*To think of papa, a lawyer, with his wide 
experience, taking no pains to find out my hus- 
band’s actual pedigree !”” 

Mrs. Harcross forgot the very resolate tone 
she had taken about this marriage, which had 
made Mr. Vallory somewhat diffident in the 
matter of interference or opposition. It seemed 
a hard thing that she, who was, as it were, the 
very nursling of the law, should have been thus 
cheated—that all the parchment and legal sta- 
tionery in the offices of Harcross and Vallory 
could not save her from this degradation. 

‘“‘If I were quite sure that no one knew!” 
she said to herself. ‘‘ But then how can I tell? 
How can I suppose that Lord Dartmoor kept 
his own counsel ?” 

The windows of her bedroom and dressing- 
room looked over the noblest part of the park, 
and the prospect, which had been agreeable 
enough at first, now filled her with unspeakable 
bitterness. It was his, perhaps—Hubert’s; by 
right and justice his very own. Who could tell 
that there had not been a marriage, and a legal 
one? Qh, foolish, wretched mother, to leave her 
son’s rights unasserted, undefended ! 

Even Georgina Clevedon suffered a little in 
Augusta's estimation. She could not feel quite 
so fond of her as she had been before. She was 
always asking herself, ‘‘ Which is the interloper, 
she or I?” 

Between the husband and wife there had been 
no farther quarrel; only a terrible calm, like a 
dull dead sunless stillness upon a cold gray sea. 
Hubert Harcross was deeply wounded. Even in 
that loveless marriage, loveless at least ou one 
side, there had been some kind of bond. He 
had been grateful for his wife's preference, had 
admired her and been proud of her; had even, 
in his better moods, looked forward to a day 
when years of peaceful association should have 
brought them a little closer together, should have 
developed some mutual sympathies, some com- 
mon thoughts and aspirations. But that was 
allover now. She had outraged his pride, stung 
him as he had never been stung before by man 
or woman. He shut her out of his heart. To 
the end of his existence she must remain a stran- 
ger to him, or something worse than a stranger 
—an enemy who had offended him beyond the 
possibility of forgiveness. 

Augusta hardly realized the nature of the 
breach between them. Absorbed for the time 


in her own feelings, she had not yet attempted 


to analyze those of her husband. She could see 
that he was offended, but she took no trouble to 
conciliate him. It seemed, indeed, a hard thing 
that he should take umbrage at her natural in- 
dignation. He had cheated her, and was of- 
fended because she resented the wrong he had 
done. She was one of those people who can sus- 
tain this kind of silent warfare, and who are 
never the first to hang out the flag of truce. So 
long as the proprieties were not outraged, she 
was content. Before the eyes of the world Mr. 
Harcross was still polite and attentive to his 
wife, In the seclasion of their own rooms they 
scarcely spoke to each other. 

While these who had once sworn eternal love 
and obedience were thus dragging a lengthen- 
ing chain, Georgie Clevedon was tasting all the 
sweets of early married life, that balmy spring- 
time of existence in which the days are all sun- 
shine and soft west wind, and all the trees of the 
garden in blossom, that glimpse of Eden and 
man before the fall. 

‘‘We have been married more than three 
months, and have not quarreled yet, Frank,” 
she said to her husband one morning in a little 
burst of child-like happiness. ‘‘ Do you think 
we ever could quarrel ?’ 

‘Of course not, darling. Can aman quarrel 
with the better part of himself, the brighter half 
of his own nature ?” 

** Yet one hears so often of domestic anhappi- 
ness,” said Georgie, with a sudden thoughtful- 
ness; ‘‘and I suppose people always begin b 
loving each other as well as you and I do. t 
mean to say that mercenary marriages, or mar- 
riages of convenience, must be the exception 
and not the rule. And yet so few people seem 
really happy, as you and I are. There are the 

rcrosses, for instance : that must have been a 
love-match, for Augusta had a fortune, and Mr. 
Harcross hadn't; so on her side at Jeast it must 
have been a love-match. Bat they seem such 
an uncomfortable couple; very polite to each 
other, and so on, but seeming to live only for 
the world.” 

‘* Why, you wouldn’t have them billing and 
cooing in our style, Georgie!” cried Sir Francis, 
laughing. ‘‘ It’s a long time since their honey- 
moon, remember ; and then you can hardly expect 


@ popular barrister to go in for that sort of thing. 
He has too much sentiment in his breach-of- 
promise cases. Besides, Harcross, though a very 
good fellow, seems of rather too hard a compo- 
sition for a lover. I couldn’t imagine Harcross 
in love.” 

‘* Don’t say that, Frank, when people say he’s 
like you.” 

‘Physically, perhaps. But, you see, we are 
not obliged to resemble each other morally. He 
is a man who worships success, Georgie: no 
woman need expect to stand for much in the life 
of such aman. His wife must be satisfied if he 
wins her a title some day.” 

‘¢] dare say Augusta would think more of 
that,” said Georgie. ‘‘I like her very much, 
you know; but I can’t help seeing that she is 
rather worldly.” 

Of course this devoted young couple could 
not have much time to themselves while their 
house was full of company. They were obliged 
to be perpetually planning new diversions, fresh 
drives and rides and ruins and show-houses, for 
their friends; to be continually on the watch to 
prevent the demon of dullness stealing into the 
circle. They succeeded very well in the per- 
formance of these duties, and though they often 
told each other in confidence that Clevedon was 
mach nicer when they had it all to themselves, 
and that they should be glad when the people 
were gone, they contrived nevertheless to enjo 
life, and to bring very gay spirits to every fres 
amusement. To Georgie all the importance and 
grandeur of her position as chatelaine seemed 
very much like playing at keeping house. It 
was so new to reign over a larger kingdom than 
that in which Pedro, the monkey, and Tufto, the 
deer-hound, and Kitmatgar, the bull-terrier, and 
Sicee, the pug, were her chief subjects; so new 
to have servants who would scarcely lift their 
eyes to behold her countenance, instead of the 
fat familiar cook with whom her father had been 
wont to hold long conversations of a culinary 
nature through the kitchen window. 

‘*T feel myself such an impostor, Frankie,” she 
said to her husband, ‘‘when Mrs. Mixer asks 
me if I have any alteration to make in the bill 
of fare, and I can only think of papa’s favorite 
dishes—curried prawns and deviled kidneys and 
mullagatawny soup.” : 

The great event of the year was to be the féte 
on Sir Francis Clevedon’s birthday. The whole 
affair had been Georgie’s scheme from first to 
last, and Sir Francis had been not a little reluc- 
tant to be made an object of interest in the eyes 
of his tenantry. 

‘*T¢ seems so absurd, Georgie,” he had remon- 
strated, more than once, ‘‘for a man of nine- 
and-twenty to keep his birthday.” 

‘* Nonsense, Frank! Didn’t George the Third 
have a jubilee when he was ever so old? And 
this is to be your first birthday at Clevedon. It 
is your coming of age, in fact; for you never did 
come of age, or only in a sneaking way at Bruges, 
or some otiter horrid Flemish town, where all 
the streets smell of garlic. If you don’t want 
to keep your birthday, I shall begin to think you 
are not at all glad you married me, and that 
you are afraid to show your tenants the sort of 
wife you have chosen.” 

Of course the lady had her own way, and, hav- 
ing once secured her husband's consent to the 
business, did not rest till she had obtained carte 
blanche as to details, ‘Then did Colonel Dave- 
nant arise iu his glory. He drove over to Cleve- 
don every morning to breakfast, and from morn 
till dewy eve he and his daughter were more or 
less occupied with mysterious consultations and 
discussions about the féte. Strange men came 
down from town to take orders about lamps and 
marquees, and temporary fountains which were to 
gush forth in the midst of roses. Other strange 
men huang about the park with a view to fire- 
works. 

Sir Francis shivered as he thought how much 
all this would cost him, and what John Wort 
would say to his extravagance. Would not that 
faithful steward declare, with some appearance 
of justification, that he was going the way of his 
father ? 

There was to be a dinner for the tenantry in 
one monster marquee, a dinner for the villagers 
from twenty miles round in two other tents, in- 
cluding every plowboy who plowed Sir Francis 
Clevedon’s land, every crowboy who scared the 
rooks from the newly sown corn; and in the aft- 
ernoon and early evening there was to be dan- 
cing upon a broad expanse of level greensward 
in the park, where the depredations of Sir Lucas 
among his ancestral oaks had left a fine lawn. 
Later in the evening there was to be dancing 
for the ‘‘ quality” in the great dining-hall, which 
was to become a very garden of roses and exot- 
ics. Colonel Davenant’s ideas were of Eastern 
splendor. 

‘* We want golden tissue hangings for the door- 
ways, and some dancing girls to perform an in- 
terlude when the people are tired, Georgie,” he 
said, with a desponding air: ‘‘ there's so little to 
be done in England !” 

It was at the Colonel’s suggestion that Lady 
Clevedon organized a band of honorary stewards, 
who were to wear her insignia—a moss-rose bud 
and a knot of blue satin ribbon—and were to pro- 
vide for the comfort and amusement of the guests, 
gentle and simple. This onerous office was as- 
signed to all those gentlemen staying in the 
house, and Mr. Harcross found himself pledged 
to preside at one of the tables in the villagers’ 
marquee, and to circulate all day with a bunch 
of blue ribbon at his button-hole. He accepted 
the charge meekly, and promised to do his duty, 
in quite a Nelsonian spirit. 

‘¢* For England, Home, and Beauty,’” he 
said. ‘‘I hope the Kentish damsels are pretty, 
Lady Clevedon.” . 

‘The careless, empty words were scarce spoken 
when a little pang shot through his heart: so 
much that a man says in society is purely me- 


chanical. But no sooncr was that speech uttered 
than he bethought himself of one gentle maiden 
who might have been all the world to him, had 
he so chosen. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


‘6, WATIVE SKILL HER SIMPLE ROBES 
EXPRESSED.” 


Ir was the eve of the birthday féte, a sultry 
afternoon, with the thermometer at eighty de- 
grees in the shade, and not a leaf stirring in 
Clevedon Park. Jane Bond gave a little impa- 
tient sigh every now and then, as she sat at work 
in an arbor sheltered with hop-vines, and com- 
fortably placed in a corner of the :rim little gar- 
den belonging to the south lodge—a sigh which 
was caused partly by the heat of the weather, 
and partly by a natural anxiety upon the sub- 
ject of her needle-work. 

She was making her dress for to-morrow’s fes- 
tival, and having only decided at the last mo- 
ment that she would have a new and brilliant 
pink muslin, instead of a lavender garment of 
the same fabric, which had been her ‘‘ Sunday 
frock” last summer, Miss Bond was working 
against time. Her decision had been in some 
manner influenced by the present of a sovereign 
from Weston Vallory, ostensibly to buy a neck- 
ribbon. 

‘‘I know you are fond of pretty colors,” he 
said, ‘‘and I want you to buy the brightest rib- 
bon in Tunbridge. Men have no taste in these 
matters, or I should have chosen it for you my- 
self.” 

It was not often that Miss Bond was gratified 
by the gift of a sovereign, though her father was 
reputed to have saved money, and to be better 
off than most of his class. Of course, if he had 
been in the habit of giving his daughter casual 
sovereigns, he would have been less able to carry 
small sums to the savings-bank. Jane was clad 
comfortably but soberly, as became the daagh- 
ter of a God-fearing Primitive Methodist, and 
her father chose her gowns himself for the most 
part, so that she should not offend the eye of the 
elect by gaudy colors or eccentric patterns. In 
neat spots and narrow stri in lavenders and 
duns and grays, Miss Bond was obliged to walk 
this earth, as contentedly or discontentedly as 
she pleased. She kept her father’s house for 
him, and every Saturday evening had to render 
up a strict account of the past week’s expenses. 
There was more money spent upon starch than 
Joshua Bond approved ; but if he complained of 
this item, he was always informed that his San- 
day’s white shirt was the chief cause of the ex- 
pense. 

‘*] think it’s your sticking-out gowns, Jane,” 
the gardener would reply, sternly: ‘‘ two pounds 
of starch in a week! It’s downright sinful.” 

Sometimes when Miss Bond’s accounts had 
been particularly accurate, no odd fourpence- 
farthing or twopence-half-penny deficient, and 
when the expenditure had been unusually light, 
Joshua would relax his grip upon the balance so 
far as to present his daughter with a stray shilling. 

‘*Put it in your money-box, Jane,” he said ; 
‘S vou’ve got a money-box, I suppose ?” 

‘* Yes, father,” Miss Bond replied, promptly, 
mindful of a long disused and disabled card- 
board institution, with tiny glass windows, Jurk- 
ing somewhere on the inaccessible top shelf of 
an up-stairs cupboard—‘‘ oh, yes, father, I've got 
a box.” 

Thus it was that on receiving Mr. Vallory’s 
present— Weston had found occasion to go in 
and out by the south gate several times since 
his first encounter with the gardener’s daughter 
—thus it was that Miss Bond, with her admir- 
er’s sovereign in her pocket, could venture to 
prefer a request to her father. 

‘You wouldn t“mind my wearing bright col- 
ors for once in a way, would you, father?” she 
inqyired, in a pleading tone, when he had lighted 
his evening pipe after an especially comfortable 
meat-tea, ‘‘I should look such a dowdy among 
all the other girls in that wishy-washy lavender 
thing you bought me last summer. It doesn’t 
take the starch well, you know, and—” 

‘* Doesn’t take the starch !” cried the aggrieved 
parent. ‘‘I skould like to know what material 
would take as much starch as you use; I some- 
times think you must give it to the fowls.” 

‘Qh, father, what a shame to say that, when 
I take such pains with your collars and things! — 
How would you like your Sunday shirt to be 
limp and crumpled ?” 

‘* My shirt—two pounds of starch a week for 
my shirt!” 

** Don't be cross, father, or I shall be obliged 
to go out to service, and work for somebody else. 
I should get wages then, and could use as much 
starch as I liked, and you'd have to keep a serv- 
ant, and her for doing what I do,” said 
Miss Bond, in whose breast rebellious fires were 
always lurking, ready to blaze up at the first prov- 
ocation. ‘‘There’s not many girls of my age—” 

‘* Girls of your age! I should call you a wom- 
an!” growled her futher. 

‘*'There’s not many young women would put 
up with being kept as close as I'm kept,” contin- 
ued Miss Bond, recklessly. ‘‘ Howsomedever, I 
don’t want to complain. But as I've saved a few 
shillings, that you've given me now and then, I 
suppose you'll make no objection to my buying a 
pink muslin for the ‘ feat.’” 

‘* Buy what you like,” said the father, with a 
groan, ‘‘as long as it isn’t out of my money. 
If your own sense won’t teach you what's proper 
for a young woman in that state of life to which 
it has pleased God to call you, J can’t teach you. 
Make yourself a merry-andrew if you like.” 

‘*A merry fiddlestick !” exclaimed Miss Bond. 
**T don’t see why the wicked people should have 
all the pretty colors.” 

So, having wrung this unwilling consent from 
her father, Jane Bond had walked to Tunbridge 
Wells in the early morning, and had arrived at 
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her favorite draper’s shop just as the shutters 
were being taken down. Here she purchased as 
many yards of bright pink and white muslin as 
could be bought for a sovereign, for her ideas on 
the subject of flouncings and pleatings were al- 
most as extensive as a West End milliner's. 
She sat in her arbor this afternoon with a pile 
of neatly folded muslin frilling upon the table 
before her, and plied her needle with almost fe- 
verish haste, cheered by thoughts of coming tri- 
umphs, 

How they would all stare at her pink dress, 
made in a style which she had copied from a 
morning dress of Lady Clevedon’s—a costume 
devised by the great Bouffante herself! There 
was Mary Mason, the laundry-maid — between 
whom and Jane Bond there was a tacit rivalry 
—who was going to wear a new brown alpaca, 
much bedecked with braid and buttons, but a 
very vulgar and commonplace garment compared 
with that enchanting muslin. 

‘¢T wonder what Ae’d think of it,” Jane said 
to herself, as she began to turn down an almost 
endless hem; and the he who occupied so im- 
portant a place in her thoughts was not her affi- 


anced husband, Joseph Flood, but her new ad- 


mirer, Weston Vallory. 

The latch of the garden gate fell with a little 
clicking sound, while she sat working in the 
western sunshine. The muslin flounce dropped 
from her busy hands, and she looked up eager- 
ly with a sudden deepening of her rosy cheeks. 
Bat the person who had lifted the latch was not 
the person she had been thinking about, and 
she took up the flounce again with rather an im- 

tient twitch, and went on folding the hem. 

er visitor was only Joseph Flood. She had no 
right to expect any one else, since it was not Mr. 
Vallory’s habit to open the garden gate. A flir- 
tation with a rustic beauty was pleasant enough ; 
but Weston had too much respect for his own 
reputation to run the risk of being seen loafing 
in the lodge garden in sentimental converse with 
the gardener’s daughter. A little dawdling talk 
by the park gate, which could be cut short at a 
moment's warning, was the utmost indulgence 
he permitted himself. 

Miss Bond, however, who could not estimate 
the extent of her admirer’s prudence, and who 
had no small idea of her own attractions, may 
have. nursed some vague hope of his dropping 
in unexpeatedly this summer evening before the 
eight-o’clock dinner, to while away half an hour 
in her society. And, lo! instead of the London 
dandy, in his faultless boots and wonderful waist- 
coat, here was only honest Joseph Flood, whose 
highest merit was to love her to distraction, and 
whose powers of expression were of the poorest. 
She went on folding and pinching the muslin, 
with the bold black eyes cast down and a some- 
what sulky look in the full red lips, while Joe 
came shambling toward the arbor, using his long 
legs as if they were an embarrassment to him in 
the absence of his horse. - 

Greetings are usually dispensed with in this 
class of life; so the groom hardly noticed the 
coldness of his reception, and dropped down 
upon.the bench by his mistress’s side without a 
word, put his stalwart arm round her waist, and 
administered the privileged kiss of an affianced 
husband. Jane drew herself away from him with 
an impatient shrug. 

‘© wish you wouldn't be so tiresome, Joseph,” 
she said, peevishly. ‘‘ I’m sure the weather’s too 
hot for kissing, and I don’t believe you’ve shaved 
this morning.” 

‘* Ah, but I have, though. I suppose one’s 
beard grows faster this weather.” 

‘*'Your chin does scrub so! I'd as lief have a 
bit of emery paper rubbed across my face. Don't 
squeeze so close to me, Joe; there's room enough 
on the bench without that. I’ve got all those 
flounces to hem and put on the skirt before I go 
to bed to-night.” 

‘“Oh, it’s a new gown, is it, that there's all 
this fuss about?” said Joseph, contemplating the 
pink frills with a contemptuous air; ‘‘then all I 
can say is, if you’re going to be so ill-tempered 
every time you get a new gown, I hope you won't 
have many of ’em when we’re married.” 

**Tt’s just like you to say that, Joseph,” replied 
Miss Bond, in a lofty tone. ‘‘Nowif you werea 
gentleman, you'd take an interest in my dresses, 
and think nothing too good for me.” 

‘‘ But I ain't a gentleman, you see, and if 

you're to lose your temper wih me for the sake 
of a parcel of fallals like that there, I’d rather 
see you dressed anyhow than decked out as fine 
as a peacock.” 
Miss Bond tossed her head and went on with 
her work assiduously. It was not the first time 
she had seen Joseph Flood since her acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Vallory, and in the course of pre- 
vious interviews she had favored him with vague 
hints of being admired and appreciated by people 
of higher capacity to admire and appreciate than 
he possessed, and with ampler resources where- 
with to back their opinions. Joseph was of a 
jealous nature, and had been quick to resent 
these remarks. 

‘* It doesn’t much matter whether you like my 
dress or not, that’s one comfort,” the girl said, 

resently; ‘‘there’s more people in the world 
besides you, and I dare say there'll be some at 
the ‘ feat’ to-morrow that wi// admire me.” 

‘¢T suppose you mean a pack of fine gentle- 
men,” replied Joseph, sullenly ; ‘‘ no prudent girl 
wants their admiration.” 

‘¢Then I'm afraid I’m not a prudent girl,” 
remarked Jane, with a little affected giggle; 
‘¢for I do like to be admired, and I set more 
store upon a gentleman’s admiration than a 
common man’s.” 

‘‘I’m sorry for you, then, Jane Bond,” said 
the lover, sternly ; “‘ for if that’s true, you'll never 
make a good wife to an honest working-man. 
But I don’t believe it is true. You're always up 
to some blessed game of this kind, trying to take 
arispoutof me. And yet you know there never 


marry to have my husband in service. 


was a young man fonder of a young woman than 
I am of you. But I’m not the sort of man to 
stand any nonsense.” 

This kind of protestation was gratifying to Miss 
Bond’s vanity, and she was somewhat mollified 
by it, and even allowed the arm of her legitimate 
lover to steal around her waist and remain there 
placidly while she stitched her flounces; but 
throughout that evening the talk between the 
affanced ones was of a skirmishing character, 
and Jane Bond indulged in numerous suggestive 
remarks, all tending to show how much brighter 
and better her lot in life might have been, had 
she so pleased, than Mr. Flood, the groom, could 
pony make it. She was all good temper and 

igh spirits, however, for the rest of the even- 
ing, pleased with the effect of her dress as it pro- 
ceeded toward completion. She insisted on Mr. 
Flood staying to supper, and cut him the most 
delicate slices of cold boiled bacon, and gra- 
ciously compounded a glass of gin-and-water for 
him at her father’s behest; but notwithstanding 
these civilities Joseph Flood left the south lodge 
in a savage humor, and bent his steps toward 
his bed-chamber over the stables meditating 
vengeance, convinced that Jane Bond meant to 
fool him. 

‘‘She’s just the kind of woman to do it,” he 
thonght; ‘‘she knows she’s the prettiest girl 
within twenty mile—ay, within fifty mile, I'll 
warrant—and she takes advantage of it. I'll be 
bound some of those London dandies have been 
talking their nonsense to her—the captain, per- 
haps: there’s nothing like a soldier for that sort 
of mischief. But if she does try to make a fool 
of me, I'll be even with her, and I'll be even with 
the man that comes between us.” 

He was a determined young fellow, this Joseph 
Flood—a muscular Christian, with more muscu- 
larity than Christianity—and in this one matter 
of his attachment to Jane Bond his sentiments 
were Of a somewhat desperate character. She 
had played her fish a considerable time before 
she netted him, holding him at arms-length, pre- 
tending to be quite indifferent to him one day, 
delighting him by her amiability the next, and 
appearing absolutely to detest him the day after 
that. These alternate hot and cold douches, 
these alternations of despair and delight, had 
the intended effect. A prize so hard to win 
seemed to Mr. Flood the one crowning reward 
of man’s endeavors. He wooed the gardener'’s 
daughter with a boundless patience. It was only 
when she did at last consent to pledge herself to 
him, declaring that she had been bothered into 
saying yes, that Mr. Flood assumed a more in- 
dependent tone, treating the lady henceforward 
as his own peculiar property rather than as a di- 
vinity to whom he was bound to pay continual 
worship. | 

This independent manner of his, this unpleas- 
ant way of taking every thing for granted, was 
particularly provoking to Jane Bond, who had 
an insatiable appetite for flattery. She did not 
rest until she had found out her lover’s weak 
point, and that she could torture him into savage 
fits of jealousy. Having discovered this power, 
she used it rather frequently, and their walks to 
and from chapel were apt to be spent in silent 
sulkiness or open quarreling. Yet the young 
man clang to her, and went on loving her, and 
looked forward to the day when she was to be 
his wife. 

‘““If you was to play me a trick, Jenny, if 
you was to jilt me and marry another fellow, I 
think I should be tempted to murder you,” he 
said to her one day, during the first moments 
of reconciliation after an unusually angry quar- 
rel. 


‘SWouldn’t it be wiser to murder the other 
fellow?” Miss Bond asked, laughing. . 

‘¢ Perhaps I might do both,” answered Joseph 
Flood, in a tone that was sufficiently serious to 
alarm his betrothed. . 

She clung to his arm quite affectionately, more 
gratified by this threat than by any compliment 
he bad ever paid her. 

‘*T do think you're fond of me, Joseph,” she 
said; ‘‘and I don’t believe there's any love worth 
having without jealousy. As for playing you 
any tricks, there's no fear of that. But I can’t 
help wishing sometimes that we were both better 
off than we are. I think I'd rather die than look 
forward to being such a drudge as most of the 
women I know come to after marriage.” 

‘*There’s no call for you to be a drudge, Jenny. 
You can be as smart after marriage as you are 
now. It’s only slovens that come to be drudges.” 

‘¢ Ah, youdon’t know. Men never understand 
how much work a women hastodo. You'd want 

our victuals cooked and your clothes washed, 
just as father does; and if there was children, 
there’d be them to do for, and the shop to look 
after too, when you was out of the way.” 

‘*T thought you'd like the notion of the shop, 
Jane,” said the lover, rubbing his chin thought- 
fully. In his own idea, a shop was a kind of 
ready-made income without work or effort. He 
would only have to sit behind his counter reading 
& newspaper, or asleep with his head against the 
wall, snoring peacefully in the sunshine, while the 
money dropped into the till. 

‘Yes, the shop’s all very well,” answered 
Jane. ‘‘I sometimes fancy I should like weigh- 
ing things, and have a lot of nice little drawers 
full of starch and mustard and rice and sago, 
and all that, and a little stock of fancy stationery 
in the window laid out tempting like, and perhaps 
even a few pots of bear’s-grease, and sixpenny 
bottles of lavender-water, and neat little boxes 
of hair-pins. I’ve heard tell there’s a deal of 
profit on them small things. But when it came 
to be the same from week’s end to week’s end, and 
perhaps bad debts; and after all it’s hard work, 
like any thing elsee—” | 

‘‘Then drop the notion of the shop, Jane. J 
don’t care; I can keep on in service.” 

‘Oh no, that would never do. I couldn't 

People 


shel a I was very hard driven to get a hus- 
nd. 
‘* They could never think that of you, Jenny, 
even if they said it. But I’m blest if I know 
what you do want, if you don’t want me to have 
the shop at Rayton that we've always talked of.” 

Perhaps, had Jane been closely questioned, she 
herself would have found it very difficult to ex- 
plain her desires. She only felt a vague and 
general discontent. It would be much better to 
keep a shop and to be an independent matron— 
nay, even a person of some importance—in Ray- 
ton village than to be under her father’s stern 
dominion in the south lodge. And yet it seem- 
ed a sorry ending of all those fine stories which 
had been told her by stray admirers, and by 
that perpetual comforter, her looking-glass. She 
wished she had not been so heartily tired of her 
father’s rule and the dullness of her life; that 
she could have afforded to wait a few years lon- 
ger for that possible admirer looming in the fu- 
ture, whose advent so many of her admirers in 
the present had prophesied—the rich gentleman 
who would some day woo her for his wife. She 
had never read novels, and was perplexed by no 
sentimental foreshadowings. But she did cher- 
ish that one fond dream of a rich husband, and 
she did think it a hard thing that the wealthy 
wooer had not yet appeared, and that out of 
sheer weariness of spirit she must needs throw 
herself away upon a groom. 

(TO BE OONTINUVED.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


rea is an almuat fearful impressiveness in 
the tought that we go to our quiet slee 

each ae with no foreshadowi of the drea 

calamities that may be revealed when we unfold 
the morning paper. How many hearts were 
rent with sudden anxiety and sorrow on reading 
the telegraphic dispatches of that fatal Sunday 
morming when Boston was in flames! Those 
innocent-looking wires send swift, sharp, light- 
ning strokes through the land, and they smite 
one and another, seemingly without mercy. The 
details of that desolating con tion are now 
known far and wide, from east to west— the 
features of peculiar painfulness as well as those 
of merciful compensation. Homeless thousands 
have not been forced to live in tents, as after the 
Chicago fire was necessary; the treasures of 
science, art, and literature were untouched by 
the eyes element; the old historical mon- 
uments, in which Boston gloried as linking the 
city to ite early life and po uHonaTy struggles 
were spared. Amidst the sorrow arising out of 
those blackened ruins, and the sympathy which 
from all quarters is extended toward the suffer- 
ers, there are some comforting reflections con- 
nected with the disaster; and toa t extent 
what has been lost will be resto by the en- 
ergy and courage which have so often been dis- 
pe in times of trouble by the people of 

oston. 





If the proper authorities had seasonably shut 
off the gas from that section of Boston in which 
the fire raged, an immense amount of property 
would have been saved. 





The elegant Mansard-roofs which capped man 
of the finest granite stores and warehouses o 
Boston have proved fatal ornaments. Combus- 
tible in themselves, out of the reach of water 
from fire-engines, and high enough most effect- 
ually to scatter masses of burning f ents, 
they spread destruction far and wide. is new 
feature in architecture has proved too expensive 
altogether. Wooden Mansgard-roofs should not 
be allowed in cities. Will other cities ere long 
be shrouded in the gloom ofa fiery calamity be- 
cause they are slow in learning plain lessons? 





The horse distemper is now generally believed 
to be epidemic, and not contagious. Hence 
there is nothing gained by isolating those that 
are well. The most useful precautions are good 
treatment and careful feeding. 





Two pomological phenomena are spoken of 
in an exchange—apples which are sweet on one 
side and sour on the other, and apples without 
seeds. At the American Institute last year ap- 

les of both descriptions were exhiblied. fn 

6 one case it has been supposed that the sap 
tubes, rnnning side by side from the roots of the 
tree, pour their secretions on the two sides of 
the fruit, which present a sort of Siamese con- 
nection, although they are really two distinct 
apples—a sweet and a sour one—in juxtaposi- 

on. In seedless apples one theory is that the 
development of the seeds is suspended at an 
early period of growth from an unknown cause, 
not unlike the arrest of growth of a child, which 
constitutes a dwarf. | 





Two girls employed in a la a ira es- 
tablishment in Boston, and liv ng in Roxbury 
on discovering the danger from the fire, gaine 
access to the store, secured laces to the value of 
$20,000, and took them safely to their home in 
Roxbury. The store was wholly burned. 





Pennsylvania has some astonishingly cool- 
headed young ladies. The Titusville Herald 
tells a story of one who should have the medal. 
On the Union and Titusville Railroad there is a 
Ue high trestle, which is on one side conceal- 
ed from the engineer of an approaching train by 
a sharp curve in the road. short time ago, as 
a train wheeled around this curve, the engineer 
was horrified to discover a lady midway on the 
trestle. Quick as thought he checked the train, 
though he knew it was an utter impossibility to 
bring it to a stand in season to prevent a dire 
catastrophe. The lady heard the warning whis- 
tle, and turning her head, saw the iron monster 
almost upon her. Escape seemed impossible: 
to remain was certain death; to jump to the 
oo beneath, a distance of thirty to forty 

eet, equally certain death; and to attempt to 
run ahead and escape was out of the question. 
She neither screamed nor fainted, but acted. 
Thirty inches below the ends of the ties, and 
immediately under the stringer which supports 
them, there was a joist five inches wide running 
from one support of the trestle to another. 
Quickly she swung herself down to this narrow 


thread with the apparent ease of a eyes and 
with her arms clas around it, stretched her- 
self at full length along it as the train thunder- 
ed by almost over her. As soon as the engineer 
saw her action he threw off his brakes, and put- 
ting on steam, hurried past as soon as possible 
when she nimbly sprang to the track = and 
pursued her journey as though nothing had hap- 
pened. 





Just as cold weather is coming upon us some- 
body volunteers the most comfortable advice 
‘Never use cold water when warm water will 
answer as well,’’ This is quite different from 
the old-fashioned theory that nothing was more 


‘wholesome than to get up early in the morning, 


break the ice on top of the water-pail, and give 
yourself a good washing in the semi-frozen liq- 
uid. The latest theory is that there is scarcely 
a single remedial effect of cold water which can 
not be as well and more safely secured by the 
use of warm water. 





While the capital city of New England was 
wrestling with the flames, by a singular coinci- 
dence a conflagration broke out in London, 
which for several hours threatened complete de- 
struction to the magnificent warehouses on the 
Thames. Fortunately the fire-brigades of Lon- 
don, after much effort, extinguished the fire, 





Little Allie had spent the Sabbath away from 
home with her cousin in a neighboring city 
across the East River. On returning at night 
her mother asked, ‘‘ Well, Allie, how did you 
like the minister ?’” 

‘*Not very well; he says ‘projuice,’’? was the 
quick criticism. 

The laugh which ran around the family circle 
somewhat abashed the child, but she met the 
next questions: ‘* What was the sermon about ? 
Do you remember the text ?’’ 

“‘T don’t know; I believe it was the eighth 
verse of the first chapter of 8t. Paul.”’ 





A piece of work was recently finished in the 
Vatican mosaic factory on which four artiste 
have been op oe ten years. It is a picture 
representing the coronation of the Virgin. Each 
of the artists had two pieces of the picture as his 
task. These are now to be united, and after hav- 
ing been seen by those whose duty it is to in- 
spect the work, and, as it is said, by the Pope, 

ey will again be separated to undergo the last 
Dear | The picture is to decorate the basil- 

sath St. Paul, but will first be exhibited to the 
public. 





Among the sufferers by the Boston fire is a 
New York lady, well Known through her mu- 
nificent gifts to the New York Free Medical 
College, and by other large and varied bene- 
factions. Her property consisted of business 
blocks, nearly all of which were located in the 
burned district. Her conduct on learning that 
she was reduced from opulence to comparative 
penury is worthy of note. A friend expressing 
to her his regret that she had given so much as 
to have allowed nots to accumulate from her 
large income, she replied, ‘‘I am glad of it; I 
am glad I gave it while I had it; I only regret 
the Ioss because it will deprive me of the power 
to keep on giving.'’’ On learning that the fami- 
lies of some old tenants were overwhelmed by 
their misfortunes from the fire, this lady, with- 
out waiting to learn the full extent of her own 
losses, sent an order to Boston that the whole 
of her available funds should be distributed 
among them, and promised any future assistance 
in her power. 





The following singular and interesting anec- 
dote, illustrating the sagacity of the horse, ap- 
pears in the Court Journal: ‘‘A German cavalry 
soldier and his horse were captured in the fight 
at Le Bourget, and taken off with other prison- 
ers. Three days after the fight ney halted for 
the night in a village. The poor fellow was sit- 
ting in the evening near the window, thinking 
how he might escape, while his noisy captors 
round the fire-place were fuddling themselves 
with wine. Suddenly he hears in the streets the 
neighing of a horse. He believes it is his brave 
steed escaped from a shed where she had been 
placed, and in search of her master. One of 
the panes of the window was replaced by pa- 
per; boring with his finger a hole in it, he lays his 
mouth to the opening, calling, cautiously and 
coaxingly, ‘Lizzy, Lizzy.’ A joyous neighing is 
the reply, and Lizzy is close to the window. In 
a moment the whole frame of the casement is 
smashed, and before the tipplers know what is the 
matter the captive soldier is outside and on the 
bare back of his faithful mare. Asifthesagacious 
animal knew that the life of her master was at 
stake, she runs off like a whirlwind, and yet she 
is not urged on by spurs or bridle, for the francs- 
tireurs have taken the boots off the rider, and 
the bridle is hanging with the saddle in the shed. 
Shots are fired after them, and bailets whiz past 
their ears without stopping thehorse. The bus- 
gar does not know the way, but ‘ Lizzy’ remem- 
bers it, and after thirty-two hours both arrive 
at the outposts of Le Bourget, dead beat, but 
happy to be again with their comrades.” 





A curious instrament has been invented by an 
English physician for seeing under water. It 
is constructed of two concave lenses which are 
placed with their concavities together. The 
outer edges are secured by a metallic rim, 
made water-tight, the interior being filled with 
water for refractive purposes, 





The position of the Duke of Edinburgh to 
the duchy of Saxe-Coburg, of which he is heir 
on his uncle’s death, is a subject of interest 
abroad. The grand duke and his people are 
supposed to be desirous of being amalgamated 
with the German empire, and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh is said to have no objection, if it can be 
arranged without injuring his proprietary rights. 
This was a contingency never dreamed of by the 
late Prince Consort, who had uo erat love for 
Prussia, though he gave “Fritz” his daughter, 
and there is a nice question as to what is due to 
his memory. The rumor is revived ofa mar- 
riage between the Duke of Edinburgh and the 
eldest daughter of the ex-King of Hanover, who, 
it is said, is going to England soon to resume 
his title of Duke of Cumberland. As the ex- 
king is very rich, the match, from that point of 
view, would not be a bad one. The duke and 
the princess are second cousins. 
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Crochet Gabrielle for Child from 1 to 3 Years old.—[See illustration on page 797.] 


Tuts Gabrielle is worked with white and red fourfold zephyr worsted in Tunisian or Victoria and in wave crochet stitch, and is trimmed down the front with 
large simulated buttons of red worsted. It is closed in the middle of the back with small china buttons. Figs. 25-27, Supplement, give the pattern 
for the waist. ‘The original is twenty-two inches and a half long, including the waist, and sixty-four inches wide at the bottom. ‘The skirt 
consists of several breadths, which are worked separately and are sewed up afterward. First work the apron front of the skirt with white 
worsted. Begin at one side with a foundation of 83 st. (stitch), and on these work 44 ‘Tunisian pr. (pattern row); each pr. con- 
sists of two rounds, going back and forth. In order to obtain greater width on the under edge of the skirt the 2d to the 16th ant ht 
and the 80th to 44th pr. are not worked to the upper edge of the breadth, thus not on the whole row of stitches; in the i" in a 
first round of the second pr. take up 6 st. only from the first pr., and then lengthen the 3d to 10th pr. by 4 st. each, the fi a) \ | A hack 
11th to 16th pr. 6 st. each, which are also all taken up from the st. of the first pr.; at the end of the first round TEE WV oe sm 
of the 16th pr. leave 9 st. of the first pr. unnoticed. ‘The 17th to 29th pr. are worked on the whole number wit NA it i ee \ \\ fi 
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each point 2 sl. (slip stitch) on the vertical veins of the last pr., and fasten the MRA 
thread. The rows of points worked in this manner are edged each with two tli ud 
rounds of se. (single crochet) with red worsted. For the other two breadths Bi 
work with white worsted two separate parts, which do not reach to the Bb gt - PsSssSs = . 4 Sk 
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st. from the 
back veins of 
the vertical st. 
of the preced- 
ing pr., in do- 
ing which the 
horizontal row 
of st. becomes 
raised on the 
right side of the 
work. After 
the last Tuni- 
sian pr. of each 
part edge it at 
the top (bot- 
tom of skirt) 
with one round 
of sl., which 
is worked on 
the vertical sf. 
Then sew the 
parts just fin- 
ished along the 
foundation st. 
to the wrong 
side of the up- 
per parts, so 
that the points 
of the latter 
project free; 
the breadrthis 
completed in 
this manner 
are then join- 
ed in a simi- 
lar manner 
with the front 
breadth at one 
side, and are § Z os , Zp : Mes 
sewed up at § — ee Y Ws ¥ 
the other side — Og / /} \ 
(middleof back 
of skirt), leav- 
ing a slit four 
inches and 
seven - eighths 
long. The bot- 
tom of the skirt 
is edged with 
one round of 
picots, always 
working 1 sc. 
on each edge 
st., and after we 
thisalways one Rie ae 
picot. Furnish 
the top of the Fig. 1.—Gros Gratin Dress with Fig. 2.—Gros Grarn Dress WITH VELVET Fig. 3.—Lanpies’ CLotu Fig. 4.—Poritin Dress W 
skirt with a SICILIENNE MANTELET. . POLonalIsK. Soir. ‘Varvernnn P eer. 
belt. For the _ For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1°, 1°-4. | For pattern see description in Supplement. For description see Supplem< 
Bee a Fig. 8.—Satixe Dress witn C.otH PALetor. Fig. 9.—Seroe Dress with SicitjeENNeE DoLMay. Fig. 
For deacription sec Supplement. . For description sce Supplement. For pattern apd dé 


suit the width 4 
Fig. 13.—CasHmMeRE WaALRINe Solr. Fig. 14.—Poritiy Dress wirn ClrotH Manrie. 


of the skirt at 
the top, and on For description sce Supplement. For pattern see description in Supplement. 
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this croche | Fics. 1-16.—LADIFS’ AND CHILDREN’S WALKING SUITS.—[Figs. 1-7, Figu 
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Tunisian pr. with white worsted, 1 pr. in wave stitch with red worsted, 4 Tunisian pr. with white worsted, 1 pr. in wave stitch with red worsted, and 1 ‘Tunisian 


pr. with white worsted. Edge the crochet part all around with one round of picots of red worsted ; in doing this fasten together two vertical st. with each sc. at 
rani iu i the sides of this part, and pay no attention to the foundation st. 
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The waist of the Gabrielle is all worked in Tunisian st. with white worsted from Fig. 25 
x | I ai Supplement, in one piece. Begin on the back edge of the left back. 
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Narrow and widen on the neck and shoulders according to the pattern. In 
order to form the second half of the slit for each armhole cast on the requisite number of st. ; sew up the front and backs on the shoulders. 


Crochet each sleeve from Fig. 27, Supplement, beginning on the upper edge, sew up the side edges, and set them into the waist with 
one round of sc. so that the seam comes on the under end of the slit (armhole). Work the bib similarly to the front breadth 
from Fig. 26, Supplement, and fasten it on the waist according to the corresponding figures and signs. Furnish the back 
edge of the left back with a fly of several Tunisian pr. and one round of se., and set on several buttons. Edge the 
Nu) back edge of the right back with two rounds of sc., at the same time working several button-holes, consisting of 5 
i Ph Pees et | or 6 ch. (chain stitch) each. Finally, trim the waist on the neck and sleeves, as shown by the illustration, with 
Rear im ij al ||| re I wh Hit a strip of points, which are worked similarly to the points on the front breadth; sew the belt of the skirt on 
i = ll h (i re We hay HAT i, the waist, and trim the Gabrielle down the front with the simulated buttons of red worsted as shown by 
‘ah ! Wilh the illustration. For each button make a foundation of 4 ch., close these in a ring with 1 sl., and 
Teh crochet two rounds as follows: Ist round.—3 ch., which count as first de. (double crochet), 
mint then 3 ch., and seven times alternately 1 de. on the ch. ring, 3 ch. Lay on a brass ring 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, and on the ring, and at the same time on the ch. 

of the preceding round, work one round all in single crochet. 
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Basket for Fancy-Work, Spools, Thread, ete. 


See illustration on page 776. 


Tuts basket is made of black varnished cane bars, lined with green 
silk, and trimmed with lambrequins ornamented in application em- 
broidery, and a ruche and bows of green silk ribbon. The lam- 
brequins are of white cloth. The large design figures of the 
embroidery, for which Fig. 28, Supplement, gives the design, 
are cut of colored cloth, applied to the foundation, and 
edged with coarse thread of maize silk, which is sewed 
on with straight long cross stitches of fine black silk. 
The embroidery on and between the applied figures 
is worked with floss silk in different colors, partly 
in satin stitch and partly in point Russe. The 
lambrequins are scalloped on the outer edge, 
and button-hole stitched with green silk over 
a thread of maize and black silk. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[from ovr Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Pas fashions are daily be- 
. coming more strongly de- 
fined. It is henceforth cer- 
tain that short suits will not 
be abandoned, that over- 
skirts, polonaises, and 
vests will continue to be 
worn in the daytime, 
and that long dresses 
will be reserved for 
dinner and even- 
ing parties. For 
morning toilettes 
coarse woolen 
fabrics are most 
in vogue, — 
Faded tints are 
still in favor, 
# and are often 
% used in two 
“A he Nyt i shades. I will 
AI A\\"§ BY Et ae eT Wise describe, as an 
WAN Sm a} ate Se) es example,a dress 
ANN a Maviimg of tissu-éponge 
in two shades 
of faded blue. 
The skirt is 
of the darker 
shade, and is 
trimmed to the 
knee with kilt 
pleats, one pleat 
being light, and 
one dark, and 
soon, ‘The po- 
lonaise is of the 
ligliter shade; 
it is trimmed 
with three dark 
bias folds, and! 
edged with trel- 
lised woolem 
ball fringe of 
the lighter tint. 
The same dress 
is seen in poplin 
in two shades 
of gray, olive, 
and réséda, 
Fur trimming 
is the rage; but 
as it would be 
folly to cut up 
costly fur into 
narrow strips 
and tiny pieces, 
its manufacture 
| eee has been at- 
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imitation fox, 
royal tiger, and 
furs of all kinds: 
that can scarce-. 
ly be distin- 
guished from 
real fur. The 
royal tiger,a sil. 
very gray witly 
black tigerspots, 
is themost beau 
tiful of these 
trimmings ; it is 
used for every 
thing — négligé 
and full dress, 
and even for 
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Fig. 5.—Gros Grats Suit witu Louis Quinze 


Fig. 6.—Porrit pre Sore Wakixea 
POLONAISE. 


Fig. 7.—Gros Grain anp Vetvet Wackine Sci? witu 


wrappers. I 
Scit Lours QuaTorzeE VeEst-POLONAISE, have seen one 
or pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 5-8. For description see Supplemei pterahy see Supplement. of these, of gray- 
VaALK ING Sri. Fig. 11.—Scir ror Giri rrom 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. Fig. 12.—Mertxo Watkine Soir. 


velveteen, lined 
ment, No. III., Figs. 9°, 9°-13. 


For description see Supplement, For description see Supp!ement. cy oer, eRe 
Fig. 16.—Suit For Boy rrom 3 To 5 YEARS OLD, with bands of 
For description see Supplement. royal tiger, 
which was truly: 

; Figs. 8-12, First Row in Background; Figs. 13-16, Second Row in Background. | 


ss CurotH WALKING Suit with DoLman, 
or description see Supplement. 
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superb. These bands are bound on each side, 
and are consequently firm; they are sewed on 
the edge of the article to be trimmed, and the 
seam is covered with figured galloon, which 
overlaps the garment, and produces the effect 
of embroidery. | 

I have seen a p suit of indigo blue tissu- 
éponge which merits description. The skirt was 
trimmed with a flounce five inches wide, sur- 
mounted by a second flounce, cut in large scal- 
lops ; above the latter was a band of otter, edged 
with passementerie galloon. Close-fitting redin- 
gote of the same material, trimmed with similar 
fur and galloon. Besides these bands, which 
were set flat on the garment itself, bands of fur 
were set on 80 as to overlap the edge and form 
a fringe. 

Fur trimming, therefore (and for more dressy 
costumes the guipure d'art, which I am about to 
describe), and coarse woolen fabrics are the ele- 
ments which are combined for every variety of 
morning toilettes. As to wrappings, the Dolman 
in its numerous forms is the most successful. 
Double capes are still worn, as are also single 
capes of the material of the dress, lined with 
flannel and well wadded. 

A great many suits will also be worn, of a light 
fabric called zephyr cloth; these are composed 
almost invariably of a skirt, trimmed with a deep 
fiounce of faille of the same shade, surmounted 
by a rather wide band of cloth, and edged with 
@ very narrow cloth band; and redingote of the 
same cloth, trimmed with a bias fold of faille. 

For all these suits large oxidized silver but- 
tons, such as I described in a former letter, are 
growing more and more in favor; some of these 
are exquisitely chased, and are real works of art. 

_I must not forget to describe the guipare d'art, 
already mentioned. This is made of black, 
white, or colored silk, entirely by hand, for the 
trimming of costly dresses. The origin of this 
fashion is pathetic. Guipure d’art, embroidered 
on netting, was formerly one of those idle pas- 
times affected by wealthy young ladies, who exe- 
cuted it in white silk, and composed of it superb 
trimmings for handkerchiefs and a multitude of 
other articles. When the people of Alsace and 
Lorraine were driven from their homes and 
stripped of their possessions their wives and 
daughters conceived the idea of offering for sale 
these beautiful trimmings with raised designs, 
which were enthusiastically adopted by our lead- 
ers of fashion under the name of Alsacian gui- 

ures, They are very costly, and will consequent- 
y be restricted to elegant toilettes. 

Chenille embroidery, both black and in colors, 
is also very much in vogue. The chenille is 
fastened to the material simply by cross stitches 
of silk of the same or a contrasting color placed 
some distance apart, so as to produce the effect 
of dots on the embroidery. 

The first evening dresses of the season will be 
worn, not at Paris, which will not open its sa- 
‘lons before the month of January, but in the 
ch&teaux, where people are wont to gather until 
it is time to return to town. Even for these 
dresses suits prevail, only the skirts are long. 
In general the trimmings of the front, such as 
ruches, puffs, laces, embroidery, etc., are set on 
perpendicularly. The over-skirt is extremely 
short in front, so as to show these trimmings, 
and very long in the back, and is trimmed on 
the back breadths, but not on the front, the in- 
verse of the skirt. For these dresses many 
Pompadour or flowered fabrics are used, and 
also damask, which is again coming in fashion ; 
but brocaded, flowered, and damask stuffs are 
teserved for over-skirts and polonaises; the skirt 
is always of plain faille or satin. To speak tru- 
ly, Paris fashions are not vet seen in Paris ; they 
are packed up and sent off in all directions. It 
is agreed, in fact, that in this intermediate sea- 
son ladies who remain in Paris shall confine 
themselves to négligé toilettes; they will not 
consent to appear in full dress within twenty 
leagues from it at least. And yet the great 
oy is swarming with elegantly dressed ladies. 
All the places of amusement are ablaze with cost- 
ly toilettes, but a Parisian woman is not deceived 
hersby: she never thinks of looking at or study- 
ing these dresses, but passes them by carelessly, 
saying, ‘‘ These are all foreigners.” And she is 
never mistaken. 

The fashions are also seen at the races. At 
the last ones there was a sort of feminine uni- 
form, closely resembling riding-habits, save in 
the length of skirt; these were cloth suits of all 
colors, with velvet vests, the corsage and vest 
having something of a masculine cut. It is at 
the races, however, that fashions are put on 
trial; and because a singular garment or an 
extraordinary bonnet is seen there we must 
not juinp at the conclusion that this garment or 
bonnet will be worn. It is with fashions as with 
the elect—many are called, but few are chosen. 
And I perceive that, with all the attempts to 
change, we always come back to the suit in its 
namerous varieties, 

Feather trimming, set on the edge of velvet 
or silk suits, constitutes one of the most elegant 
garnitures of the season. It is, moreover, too 
costly to become common ; nevertheless, it is so 
generally admired that means have been devised 
to imitate it by raveling strips of silk some two 
or three inches in depth. These raveled trim- 
mings produce almost the same effect as feathers, 
and are light and pretty. They are used not 
only on silk, but also on light woolen goods, like 
zephyr cloth. 

‘It is whispered that, although the ball season 
is still far distant, marvels of embroidery are in 
course of preparation, to be displayed in the light 
of the chandeliers. Among these are tulle and 
crape with chenille embroidery, set on the fabric 
by stitches of gold thread, which are very effect- 
.ve. I have seen a dress of this kind of white 
‘ulle, embroidered with ,white chenille and gold 
‘hread, and composed of three skirts, which are 
‘o be worn not over silk, but over an under-skirt 
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of tarlatan covered with two thicknesses of coarse 
tulle. ‘This was a vaporous toilette par excel- 
lence. ‘There are also dresses for parties where 
there is no dancing, black tulle and crape, em- 
broidered with black chenille and steel thread. 
Of course the head-dress, ear-rings, and neck- 
lace must harmonize with this dress, which is de- 
signed to be completed by lapis lazuli jewelry set 
in steel. Lapis lazuli is one of the caprices of 
the moment. It is set in brooches, ear-rings, 
hair-pins, and large beads for the necklace, and 
is worn both in the daytime and the evening. 
In a word, it is thought to suit all colors, as all 


dresses. It is well adapted to a setting of the. 


oxidized silver which is so fashionable at this 
moment, and probably will be all winter. Of 
course I do not mean the Persian lapis, which is 
very costly, or the German, which is coarse and 
dear, but the French, which imitates the Persian 
so closely that they can scarcely be distinguished 
from each other. 
EMMELINE RAYMOND. 





THANKSGIVING AT THE BIG 
ROCK. 
Br HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


= ee shadow ofa great rock in a weary land,” 

Simon Lauder well knew, was a phrase 
that on the Oriental lip implied the fullest rest 
and refreshment conceivable. But whenever he 
came to that line in the great Bible he always 
shook his head and stopped a moment before he 
went on. He was not a man of powerful intellect, 
and it perhaps cost him an effort to separate 
the metaphorical from the literal meaning ; he 
lived on peaceable terms with every body and 
every thing but his luck, did generally as he 
would be done by, and read the Bible assiduous- 
ly; but he had never absolutely found that rest 
in the shadow of the Great Rock which enabled 
him to accept the spiritual significance of the 
text as a thing of intimate experience; and 
meanwhile he had personally a very different 
idea of his own attached tothe phrase, For the 
fact was that Simon Lauder’s house stood against 
the face of a granite cliff, and the shade thrown 
from that cliff had occasioned him half the ills 
of his life. 

The old Lander family had come with their 
wealth, a hundred and fifty years ago, to the 
Cape—a bold headland whose granite bases ran 
far out into the Atlantic. They had begun by 
coming for the summer season at first, and they 
had ended by liking it so well as to stay the year 
round. And there they had bought an estate, 
and made it a place of luxury, clearing off the 
rocks from the lawn, planting trees, and shielding 
them from storms till they were stout enough to 
maintain themselves ; setting picturesque shrub- 
beries here and there, with openings on the sea, 
and openings on the hills; building a splendid 
mansion at one end of the estate, and a farm- 
house at the other, with a dairy-house beneath 
the beetling brow of the Big Rock there, whose 
concave shield kept the sun away from dawn till 
dark—a dairy-house not, perhaps, rivaling the 
Queen’s, on the demesne of Windsor Castle, but 
quite large and well-ordered enough to hold the 
butter and cream and cheese yielded by the im- 
ported stock, the Jerseys and Ayrshires and Al- 
derneys, that were the pride and marvel of the 
Ca 


That generation of Landers, then, as may be 
imagined, laid out the income of their proper- 
ty ae as freely as it came in, so that when 
the head of the house died, and the estate was 
divided, no one felt able to take the man- 
sion-house for his share, and aero its original 
style. ‘The mansion-house was finally sold, and 
became eventually a seminary for young ladies. 
The inheritance of each member of the next gen- 
eration, accordingly, being but a tithe of the old 
possessions, while their acquired habits called 
for quite as lavish expenditure as when the 
property was undivided, there came speculation 
and rash investments and losses ; and then idle- 
ness and wastefulness and death and scattering 
came to help along the downfall; and at last, 
when Simon Lander, of the third generation, 
married, he was alone of his name on the Cape, 
and he lived in the farm-house that his grand- 
father had hardly thought good enough for his 
laborers. 

Perhaps that would have done very well, and 
would have been as good head-quarters to grum- 
ble from as any others, if he had been able to 
keep even that. But as he chose to sit down 
and complain, rather than stand up and resist 
the blows of fortune, he one day found that that 
shelter also was gone, and he and his wife and 
children had nothing left but the old dairy-house, 
a dozen acres or so of ground about it, and a 
cranberry swamp. 

‘ Into the old dairy-house, then, he moved; 
and a little kindled to bestir himself, Simon 
spent half his nights, after farm-work was done, 
in hammering and planing and chiseling and 
making it habitable; and with the help of his 
wife—who, not being so grandly born as he, 
could paper and paint a room without bemoan- 
ing herself at every step, or wondering what her 
grandfathers would say to see her reduced to 
that—it finally became a commonly comfortable 
abode. At least it would have been comfortable 
if one ray of sunshine ever entered it; but it stood 
so in the hollow face of the rock that long after 
it was morning in the rest of the world it was 
dark in the dairy-house, and Jong before the sun 
left the top of the Big Rock shadows had fallen 
in the little house beneath it. Sometimes Simon 
thought he would build on another story to the 
cottage that should rear its head high enough 
to catch an occasional sunbeam ; but he had not 
a dollar to spare from daily needs—indeed, if it 
not been for the rock-cod and cunners and lob- 
sters round the shores he would soon have ceased 
to have any daily needs at all—and he contented 


himself with thinking if he only had the money 
he would do it. 

He had been accustomed in his childhood to 
such traditions of past splendor that it seemed 
to him many things belonged to the Lauders of 
right, and he luxuriated in a vague belief that 
the king should have his own again. Perhaps 
he fancied that the outer world would at some 
time return to its senses and bring him tribute- 
money of what originally belonged to his race 
and name, or that the people on the Cape, out of 
consideration for his past, would eventually come 
and build the second story for him; but, whether 
or no, the habit of feeling that he had a right to 
land and money in virtue of his ancestry pre- 
vented his ever putting forth a hand to gaio land 
and money by his own endeavor, and the second 
story was never built. After all, Simon did not 
know that it mattered much. The absence of 
sunshine made the house gloomy, he saw, but it 
never occurred to him for years that it made it 
unhealthy too; nor did the doctor who visited 
the house imagine for a long while that no sun- 
shine fell there at some part of the day when he 
was not there, or that a house could ever have 
been built that in the open air had so many qual- 
ities of the dungeon. All that Simon ever thoaght 
about healthiness or the contrary, as it concerned 
the dairy-house, was the advisability of an im- 
provement in the cellar, and all he ever found 


the energy to do after he had rendered the house | 


habitable was to make that improvement; for a 
spring that was supposed to rise in the heart of 
the Big Rock had run down through the cellar 
of the dairy-house to feed a well there; and aft- 
er one or two of the children had been nearly 
drowned in the well, Simon and a couple of men 
—to hire whom nearly ruined him—bricked and 
cemented the cellar and covered in the well. 
But, for all that, it diffused a very sensible 
dampness through the house, that nothing but 
roaring fires could overcome, and Simon had not 
the means to afford roaring fires. 

Night after night, then, from the November till 
the April days, had Simon been roused from his 
sleep by the loud, rattling breath of one of the 
many children that came so much faster than 
any one wanted them, and had waded out in 
snow or slush to find the doctor or the drugs, 
for inefficiency could not do without the one, and 
improvidence never kept itself supplied with the 
other; and neither squills nor antimony had been 
of any avail, because Simon had gone a little too 
late, or the dampness had struck a little too 
deep; and one after another, as one winter went 
after another, the fortunate little things had left 
their traditions of Lauder grandeur and their ex- 
perience of Lauder squalor, never to be troubled 
by either any more. Then the eldest child of 

l, a girl of more promise than any Lauder of 
half a century, who had taken all the prizes in 
her class at the seminary, went into a decline, 
and was laid away; and now of the nine children 
there were left only Emily and little Sim and 
George, while the mother, who originally had 
some vigor of her own, ‘seemed to be nearly 
broken down and ready to follow her children ; 
and the ductor had at last told Simon that un- 
less they moved out of the shadow of the Big 
Rock she would not be long about it. 

During the twenty years of his married life 
Simon had grumbled at the folly of his spend- 
thrift ancestors, at the inertness of their sons, 
at the ill luck of himself, at the injustice of 
Heaven that had exiled him from the house of 
his fathers, at the unkind fate that had turned 
him out of the farm-house, at the quality of the 
weather, at the quality of the crops, at the state 
of the market, at the state of the general health, 
at the children’s clothes, at their food, at the ig- 
norance of the doctor, at fate and fortune gener- 
ally; and now he began to grumble at the Big 
Rock, to rail at the shadow of it, to curse the 
length and breadth of it. The first sunshine of 
the morning was kept from him, he complained, 
by the shield of the Big Rock: except on a hot 
June day the noon sunshine itself did not touch 
the roof of the dairy-house; he had to climb its 
jagged sides to see the sun set. Sometimes he 
remembered the bashaw who, when the fire was 
too hot, had the masons come and set back the 
chimney; but it was of no use for Simon to try 
and stir the rock; any blasting that he could do, 
in his ignorance of the business, would be a mere 
scratch on its surface; he could not afford to 
send for quarry-men to come and do the work 
for him ; and though his house might have been 
dragged out of the fatal circle of its shadow, he 
could no more afford to do that thing than the 
other, and he was not a man so popular with 
the few neighbors on the Cape that any of them 
were willing to leave their own work and come 
and give him their services for nothing. Once, 
indeed, Simon had tried boring and blasting into 
the cliff, but he had only succeeded in making 
a slight crack and some loose pebbles—a crack 
which was, however, of infinite use, as it kept 
little Sim and George out of the house and in 
the sunlight on the other side of the rock, work- 
ing to deepen the fissure, which every summer 
renewed its enjoyment for them, little Sim being 
for a long time in search of the gnomes that 
Emily had told him lived in the hollows of the 
rocks, but George being interested by more tan- 
gible possibilities. 

When, however, Simon was weary of grum- 
bling at the Big Rock whose shadow darkened 
his life, and the water from whose heart damp- 
ened his house, he began to look about him for 
some means of counteracting its evils, if any 
means there might be; for he divined at last 
that though it was virtuous in him to grumble 
at the trouble, it would be more virtuous to 
destroy it, that grumbling would not save his 
wife's life for him, and that, unless he wished to 
be left alone in the world, he must take some 
active steps to prevent it. Retrench Simon 
could not, to work harder he was unable, to 
scheme and plan he had not the fit qualities. but 
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save money for the moving of the house out into 
the sunshine he must. He had an old watch 
that he had kept throngh all his reverses, and 
that he valued almost as he did his good name, 
for it had been his father's before him; but he 
sold it, and he put the proceeds into the savings- 
bank to accumulate. And so much having giv- 
en him a sort of impetus to move, he undertook 
the immense task of turning a certain sunny 
field of his domain into a strawberry bed, and 
sending the produce to market; and just as he 
had harvested the gains of the first season, and 
had added them to the fund in the savings-bank, 
Emily was taken with a pneumonia, that was fol- 
lowed by a typhoid, and before she was about 
the house again every cent of the fund had been 
expended, and the doctor was still unpaid, and 
the dairy-house was as far as ever from being 
moved into the sunshine, and the Big Rock . 
from being blasted ; and, to crown the rest, the 
frost had killed the strawberries. 

After the frost came an Indian summer sea- 
son; soft blue vapors filled the horizon, and 
turned, sun-smitten in the afternoons, to clouds 
of dusty gold, the grass grew velvety again, warm 
land breezes blew across the sea, and kept it 
soft and still as in the days of June; the witch- 
hazel blossomed, and the alders in the swamp 
put out their green tendril-like growth, and all 
the air was balm. Every body said that never 
was there such an Indian summer known, and 
every body was in a rapture with it as so much 
robbed from the winter. Every body but Simon. 
He knew that this delicious dampness was death 
for him and his, and better was any dry cold in 
the deepest depths below zero, and he sat down 
in despair—despair meaning the back kitchen, 
which was the darkest and dampest place in the 
house, and into which he never went except when 
in want of surroundings entirely congenial to his 
mood of mind. 

Simon sat down in despair, and he remained 
in despair, of more or less degree—so far as the 
thing is subject to degree—till the doctor came 
down stairs the afternoon before Thanksgiving, 
and told him authoritatively that Emily must 
leave home; that there was no hope whatever 
that he should be able to hinder her from follow- 
ing her sister if she remained in that sunless 
house. 

‘“ Where, in God’s name, is she to go ?” cried 
Simon, feeling the doctor much more to blame 
for this state of things than himself. 

‘** Go?” said the doctor, who had by this time 
no patience with the man. ‘‘Go any where! 
She will go to the grave, I assure you, if she 
doesn’t go away from here !” 

‘“She will have to, then,” said Simon, glumly. 
‘* There is nowhere else she can go. She hasn't 
a relation within five hundred miles, and none 
of whom I can ask favors any where. They—in 
fact, they have all refused me favors. We might 
as well board up the windows of the house, and 
all lie down and die in it." It's a tomb now.” 

‘‘ Little Sim and George would object to that,” 
said the doctor, ‘‘even if the health autherities 
didn’t. Can't you emigrate? The Western air 
would probably make your wife and Emily whole 
again. Physic won't, while they live in the 
shadow of this rock.” 

‘*Emigrate!” cried Simon. ‘I'm a pretty 
man to talk of emigrating, with a wife who can 
hardly crawl about, with a daughter who is going 
into a galloping consumption, with two boys not 
a dozen years old, and with a cough that tears 
my own frame to pieces every morning. Emi- 
grate! I’ve got one foot in the grave as it is, 
and if I ever had the energy to drag one foot 
after another, I'd be under-ground myself!” 

‘*Tt és a bad case,” said the doctor, tapping 
the table as he sat, and keeping time to little 
Sim’s and George's rat-tat-tat that resounded at 
intervals from outside. ‘‘I don’t know what to 
do for you. I’ve been thinking a good deal 
about it. My own wife isn’t well, or I'd take 
Emily home with me. But, if I did, there'd be 
your wife left. Lauder, I’m tired of burying 
people from your house,” said the doctor, think- 
ing harshness the best mercy. ‘‘Can’t you make 
up your mind to my stating the case to your 
neighbors, and calling them together to move the 
house? I’ve no doubt they'd listen and do it, 
for my sake, if not for yours. ‘They could do it 
in three weeks with jack-screws, and have every 
thing in order again.” 

‘*No,” said Lauder, after a few moments’ 
pause—‘‘ no, I'll be blessed if I do! There isn’t 
@ man on this Cape whose forbear was not a de- 
pendent of my grandfather's, that my grandfa- 
ther didn’t set up in life, that doesn’t owe all he’s 
worth to my grandfather, and that repays all by 
having taken every advantage of my necessities, 
by having made me the subject of reproach and 
ridicule and slander! And now I—no, rather 
than accept a farthing’s worth of help from any 
of them—” He waited for words. ‘‘On the 
whole,” said Simon, when he resumed—‘‘ on the 
whole, I will die first, and my wife and children 
with me!” And the doctor, looking at him, 
thought there was some hope for him, since he 
had never seen him show so much energy in his 
life. 

‘< Well, well,” said the doctor, ‘‘we must 
think about it. If shere would only come a 
good glacier, and slide that confounded rock off 
into the sea! The geologists get over all their 
difficulties with the glacier; I don't know why 
we shouldn’t— What is that rat-tat-tat? Do 
you keep a pet raven because you're not gloomy 
enough? It sounds more like a woodpecker.” 

**Oh, that is our stone-cutting,” said Simon, 
sardonically. ‘‘ You know we have been turn- 
ing over one leaf after another, to turn a penny 
too, and little Sim and George have been pegging 
away at the Big Rock these two years in their 
play, with half the boys on the Cane to help 
them; they have decided that there is stone 
enough there—by cubic measurement, for all I 
know—to make over all the public buildings in 
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the country, if they can get it out, and to make 
over our own fortunes with it.” 

‘* Get it out!” 

‘‘Oh yes. They found some spikes and drills 
somewhere—over at that Capeton quarry, I be- 
lieve, the one that they left full of water—and 
they have been at work along that old crack of 
mine; and. if they live to be as old as I am, I 
shouldn’t wonder if they really made a hole in 
the thing.” 

‘¢Humph!” said the doctor. ‘‘It ‘ll do ’em 
no harm to try.” 

‘¢ To bail out the sea with a dipper.” 

‘<1’ better than sitting still, Simon. Well, 
good-afternoon, I'll look in to-morrow, and 
perhaps we can think of something for Emily 
between us. All Emily needs is sunshine. And 
all your wife needs is sunshine and a mind at 
ease. They've a mild season in their favor, if 
they were any where else but here.” And he 
closed the door behind him and went down the 
yard. Pausing and turning round after a few 
steps, he looked up at the Big Rock and at the 
urchins perched there in relief against the sun- 
set sky, and far too busy with the importance of 
their play to notice him. 

‘¢ There’s two good holes in her now, long as 
an ox-goad, and almost as big,” he heard George 
shouting. ‘* And if father would only give us 
the money for a pound of powder, wed have a 
slice off the old hulk that would cover the meet- 
ing-house yard !” 

‘‘ But father hasn’t got the money, George,” 
little Sim replied. 

‘© Who ever heard of a person’s father not 
having any money ?”’ was the impatient answer. 
‘‘ Well, at any rate, we might sell something. 
I'd be willing to sell my shoes!” 

‘¢And then if the powder didn’t go off, fa- 
ther ’d have to buy you a new pair, and it would 
come hard on him, you know,” said the little 
practical one. ‘‘ And I don’t believe it would 
go off, George, either. For, you know, down at 
the old quarry there, when a slice had been tak- 
en away, there wasn’t any left on that side—” 

‘“ What if there wasn’t?” 

** But you've made your holes in the middle—” 

** Well, father did his when he went to blow 
itup. He said he was going straight to the core. 
And I guess father knows!” said the theorist. 

‘The same old story,” murmured the doctor 
to himself as he went on. ‘‘ A theorizing Lau- 
der, wild with whims, like an engine without a 
driver, and an economist afraid of his shadow, 
a drag on the wheels—every generation has had 
them. But these are the first Lauder children 
that ever diagnosed their case correctly; they 
know what ails them; perhaps they'll apply rem- 
edies. I wonder if the little rascals have a 
Thanksgiving turkey,” said the doctor to him- 
self as he walked home along the shore and 
watched a shower coming up across the sea that 
wrinkled before it. ‘‘ Miserable weather for the 
turkeys. I'd send one, but I suppose it would 
never do.” : 

‘Come in, boys!” Mr. Lauder might have 
been heard calling from the door to his stone- 
cutters, a little later. ‘‘It’s going to rain, and 
you'll be wet through.” 

‘‘ There!” exclaimed little Sim, triumphantly. 
** You see, if we had the powder now, it wouldn't 
be any good ; it would all be spoiled by the rain 
in the holes!” 

George lingered, as a few great drops came 
pattering down, and put out his hands to catch 
them. ‘Then he tossed up his hat in the air, and 
went clambering down the rock to get it where it 
fell, and went in to his supper shouting and sing- 
ing as if he were possessed. 

Emily had come down to tea that night, the 
first time for many weeks, and their mother had 
made some wonderful pop-evers in honor of the 
occasion. Emily sat at the table in an arm- 
chair, with some pillows behind her, looking so 
pretty, with the delicate color in her transparent 
cheek and the bright light in her eye, that both 
of the boys ran round the table and kissed her, 
and Simon stood looking at the three, rubbing 
his hands ey in the moment's pleasure, 
and smiling to see his girl looking so well, and 
thinking they would cheat the doctor, after all. 

‘* He says all I need is sunshine,” Emily was 
saying. 

‘*Qh, father!” cried little Sim, suddenly re- 
minded of his play by that, and feeling no time 
could be more propitious than the present, ‘‘ if 
you only could spare us the money for a pound 
of powder—” 

** Powder!” cried Simon, whom the word in- 
stantly plunged back in the old gloom, and turn- 
ing on little Sim so that he shrank aghast, ‘‘ who 
says powder? Who says any thing about pow- 
der? A pound of powder! It would take a ton! 
Haven't we had enough of that? George, is it 
you putting that nonsense into your brother's 

ead ?” 


‘¢ No, Sir,” said George, making sure of a pop- 
over as he spoke; ‘‘ I’ve got my powder.” And 
then the mother began to pour out their milk, 
and Simon Lauder began to say grace—and to 
say it with a very bad grace too, for he didn’t 
care for pop-overs; and as he heard the rain lash 
the pane, and realized what the rain meant for 
Emily and for his wife, there seemed to be noth- 
ing in particular or in general for him to be 
thankful about, albeit to-morrow was Thanks- 
giving-day. 

‘*T suppose you won't kill the gobbler for to- 
morrow, father?” George advanced, tentatively. 

‘* Kill the gobbler!” said Mr. Lander, in tones 
that spoke volumes. — 

‘I wish you could, father,” said Emily. ‘‘ It's 
too bad for the boys not to have Thanksgiving.” 

‘* We can give thanks without turkey, dear,” 
said her mother. 

‘‘I know it; but I should like them to have 
this Thanksgiving to remember.” 

**T couldn’t, Emily ; I couldn’t,” groaned Si- 
mon. ‘I’m saving the gobbler for Christmas- 


time, and he's good for your shoes and your 
mother’s this winter. Have you taken your 
drops? It seems to me there’s an infernal 
draught in this room. Emily, you'd better go 
up stairs, I guess. I must get you out of this 
p somehow.” 

‘‘Father,” said George, proudly, ‘‘there’s no 
need of your getting her out of this place. I'm 
destroying the Big Rock.” 

‘* Hang the Big Rock!” cried his father, with 
sudden anger. ‘‘Don't say Big Rock to me! 
Isn't it enough that the thing lies like a load 
with its whole weight on my breast, that you 
must get up and dance on it? Go to bed, you, 
Sir! And be thankful to-morrow if you're 
alive,” 

But as nobody in the dairy-house ever had 
minded Simon’s rages, nobody minded them now; 
and George and little Sim sat by the fire roast- 
ing their chestnuts and chattering in an under- 
tone together, while Emily dozed in her chair, 
and Simon stood and gazed at her, entranced. 
He would have given his life for his daughter’s, 
but he did not know how to do any thing less 
for her. 

Long after he had taken her up stairs to bed 


-and had returned, and the boys had followed, he 


sat there by the falling fire thinking of the pic- 
ture she made with the fire-light dancing on her 
bright face and her pretty curls, and thinking it 
was soon to be lost to him. As for his wife, he 
did not altogether realize that she was in danger, 
in spite of what the doctor said : she always had 
been ailing; and then, too, she was a part of 
himself, and he could just as soon have under- 
stood how his own soul could leave him, and so 
he gave that matter few thoughts. She sat there 
now patiently knitting in a corner of the chim- 
ney-place, while he fingered the almanac and 
marshaled his dreary thoughts, although the 
fire was low and the cold was beginning to creep 
in—a cold that was twice as noticeable for the 
long soft season they had had, with the Indian 
summer stretching over the whole six weeks its 
bland mists and breezes. 

‘*We had better go to bed,” said she. ‘‘I 
think the weather has changed. Hark, there is 
no more rain.” 

Simon went to the window and looked out. 
**No more rain,” said he. ‘* We shall have ice 
to-night without having had a single frost since 
the one that killed the strawberries. The wind 
is beginning to blow a gale, and the moon is out 
in a sky full of flying clouds: a bright, dreary, 
desolate night—a night to make a man go mad 
that has as much trouble as I have,” said he, 
shivering. 

** No, no, Simon dear,” his wife said; ‘‘ don't 


talk so. God is as much about us now as ever. 


We must be thankful that Emily came down to- 
night, and trust God for the future.” 

‘* Well, if we can,” said Simon, coming back, 
and hanging up the almanac. ‘‘ Come, we'll go 
to bed, and wake up to-morrow and see the chil- 
dren hungry for the turkey that every laborer’s 
child on the Cape will dine from.” =~ 

‘‘Oh, never mind the turkey, dear,” the wife 
cried, catching her ball away from the cat as she 
put aside her knitting. ‘‘If we only had the 
sunshine, so that we could live, we could go with- 
out the turkeys forever and a day !” 

The cold white moonlight, that never fell inside 
the house, was to be seen through the window, 
where the frost was gathering in great tropical 
leaf shapes, as if winter would mock at summer 
there; and the wind was whistling round the 
eaves, and blowing against the face of the Big 
Rock ; and all the cold world seemed indifferent 
to her trouble as she drew the blankets over her 
head and cried softly to herself to think what 
would become of Simon and the boys if she and 
Emily should go. 

It was just as the world was gilded with the 
first hour’s sunshine that Simon Lauder, who al- 
lowed himself a later nap on the holiday than 
usual, sprang out of bed with a sense that the 
world was coming to an end. He had dreamed 
that he heard a report as if two stars had crashed 
together, and had seen the sun burst into three 
fragments; and he had waked to find the bed 
and the house rocking under him, and to hear 
one of the children come tumbling down the 
stairs to find him. 

‘‘Tt must have been an earthquake,” said he 
to his wife; and without waiting to look through 
the panes, where the frost was already melting, 
he began to draw on his clothes with some alac- 


rity. 

‘* Oh, father, father! is it the Judgment-day ?” 
exclaimed little Sim, shivering and shaking at 
the door. 

‘*Hold your noise!” cried a voice abore— 
George’s voice—it’s owner evidently occupied in 
skipping into his trowsers. ‘‘ Hold your noise, 
and look out the window! It’s Thanksgiving- 
day! And that’s my powder. Father, don’t 
you see an‘ thing in your room? There's some- 
thing here 1s bright as fire.” 

For a noment Simon Lauder thought that 
little Sim was right, and that the Judgment-da 
had really come. His room was full of a sf 
low blaze of light, as if the atmosphere were all 
aflame around him, and then he leaped to the 
window and threw it open, to be greeted by a 
gush of warm wind over him—warm as if last 
night's frost had been a nightmare—while there 
poured into the little room a broad, full sheet of 
sunshine. Had the earth come to anend? No, 
but the Big Rock had. There was not a frag- 
ment of it to be seen bigger than a boulder that 
knew what belonged to a boulder. And Simon 
was down on his knees thanking God, half 
elotied and in the draught—but in the sunshine 
too ! 

And before Simon’s wife had slipped from the 
bed and dropped the window, a little figure was 
to be seen jumping frantically about down among 
the ruins of the rock, and wondering if the wa- 
ter, freezing in the holes he had drilled, had been 


sufficient force to make such wreck, or if these 
holes had happened to touch upon hidden cracks 
and flaws of the stone, and so had let the rain 
down the secret channels to freeze with the last 
night's cold and then expand, perhaps with the 
change in the weather and the warmth of the 
sun that had lain on the rock an hour; to won- 
der what good Providence set the cleavage at 
such angles that not a pebble of the great explo- 
sion should fall upon the little dairy-house ; to 
wonder about this new brook that out of the 
heart of the wide débris was winding its way 
across a pasture that never knew brook before ; 
to wonder, but never to know, till the wonder 
should develop into enterprise that one day 
would be quarrying all the granite of the Cape ; 
and to stand still at last and revel in an admira- 
tion of the sunshine falling where it had never 
fallen, and illumining all the dark green richness 
of the moss that grew upon the back of the house 
as grass grows in the fields ; to climb about and 
over and under, till the mother, with some faint 
color, born of hope and pleasure, already on her 
cheek, called him in for Emily (down stairs and 
dressed and smiling) to button on his collar, and 
while she beat up some pop-overs again for break- 
fast, sent him, along with his father and little 
Sim, to make the old gobbler ready for their 


Thanksgiving dinner. 





CHRISTINE. 
A RONDEAUD. 
L 

Between thy heart and mine, Christine, 
Sweet, sweet the love that once has been; 
And nothing sad or dark was there, 
No shadew on the picture fair, 
No storm-cloud ’mid the sunshine seen, 
Between thy heart and mine, Christine. 


I. 


Between the then and now, Christine, 
There frowns a loveless barrier-scrzen ; 
One year’s long lonely road is spread, 
With cruel false words carpeted ; 

No hand stretched out to hand is seen 
Between the then and now, Christine. 


1. 


Between thy heart and mine, Christine, 

A sea is wide, and winds are keen, 

And naught but ghosts of long dead times, 
And naught but echoes of old rhymes; 
For love is dead that once has been 
Between thy heart and mine, Christine. 
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LARRY’S APPRENTICESHIP. 
Gu Krish Palcy Begend. 
: L 


of A sure an’ did I ever tell ye how the 
M‘Canns came to be carpenters ?” 

This query was put by Margaret M‘Cann (an 
old, valuable, faithful, and warm-hearted Irish 
servant of my mother’s) to myself and youngest 
brother, who were seated—myself on the kitchen 
fender, and he on a low stool—listening to her 
true stories of banshees and leprechauns, in 
both of which she was a stout believer. 

She had just told us of the wailing banshee 
she had herself seen and heard on the river- 
bank, and of a leprechaan in his red cap and 
miniature suit of green; and she had borne with 
perfect good humor our ridicule and banter over 
her credulity, when she put the sudden question, 
‘Did ye know, then, how the M‘Canns came 
to be carpenters ?” 

‘*T never knew they were carpenters,’ said I, 
with a light laugh. 

‘Why, Margaret, I thought all your family 
were farmers ?” cried Fred, with an assumption 
of prior information. 

‘“Them’s the Quins, Masther Fred. They are 
all farmers to this blessed day; an’ the M‘Canns 
were farmers too, an’ had a fine holding among 
the Wicklow mountains, just a thrifle beyant 
Enniskerry, till Larry M‘Cann (my grandfather 
that was) met with an adventure among the 
Good People.” 

Here Margaret, being a devout Catholic, 
crossed herself. 

‘Good People! Oh, I suppose you mean 
fairies ?” was my amendment. 

‘“ Sure, miss, an’ I do; but we never speak 
of them but as the Good People. It's onlucky.” 

‘*Qh, that’s only in Ireland,” suggested Fred, 
with a droll wink at me. ‘*In England you 
may call them any thing you like, and they won't 
mind it one bit.” 

‘* Are ye sure, now, Masther Fred ?” 

‘‘ Certain. But, Margaret, what had the 
fairies to do with Larry M‘Cann's carpenter- 
ing ?” 

‘* Well, I'll tell ye, of coorse, as it wur towld 
to me, when I was a slip of a colleen no bigger 
than yez.” 

And Margaret settled herself on her chair 
with all the importance of an old story-teller. 

“Ye must know that Larry was as fine an’ 
strappin’ a lad as ever stepped over the daisies. 
It was he that could handle a flail or a plow, or 
dig the praties, or stack the hay in the haggard. 
And when he went to chapel on a Sunday in his 
best frieze coat, with the ends of his bright hand- 
kercher flying loose, an’ his caubeen cocked 
rakishly on one side, sure an’ weren't all the 
girls in Enniskerry in love with his blue eyes an’ 

ellow hair, and weren't half of them dying to 
ave him for a bachelor ?” 

I presume we listeners looked mystified with 
the word ‘‘bachelor” so applied, for Margaret 
explained, ‘‘ That's what you call a sweetheart, 
miss. 


‘* But Larry, though not concaited, laughed 
with one girl, an’ joked with another; an’ when-_ 
ever he went to Dublin, or Phonix Park, or the 
strawberry beds, could take the floor with the 
best, and have the purtiest girl for a partner— 
an’ troth it’s he that could dance a jig—but he 
never thought of takin’ a partner for life, or of 
offerin’ himself as a bachelor, till he met with 
Kitty Quin, an’ her black eyes made a hole in 
his heart at wanst. He was nigh six-an'-twenty 
when he met her. It was at a pattern at the 
Seven Churches of Glendalough, an’ sorra a bit 
could he mind his prayers for looking at her as 
she towld her beads so piously, without seemin’ 
to tg of the bachelors or her own pretty face 
at 

‘* Well, I heard grandfather say that, though 
he was as bowld and impident in his way with 
the lasses as any lad in Enniskerry, his knees 
fairly knocked together, an’ his heart went all 
in a flutter before he could bless himeelf, when 
Michael Quin tuk her by the hand, an’ comin’ 
toward him, said, ‘Larry, here’s our Kitty 
come back from Aunt Riley's ;’ an’ when Larry 
wur too dazed to speak, went on, ‘ Have yez got 
a dhrop in yer eye, man, that yez can not see 
the colleen, or has Dublin made her so strange 
ye don’t know her agin ?’ 

“*' What Larry said he never remembered, but 
he felt as if he hadn’t a bit of heart left, an’ his 
words tumbled over each other like stones rolled 
down hill. He knew he had blundered out 
somethin’, for Kitty’s cheeks went red as the 
roses on her gown. She put out her soft little 
hand with a smile that showed too rows of teeth 
as white an’ fresh as hail-stones, an’ she said, 
modestly as a nun, ‘I’m glad to see any of my 
owld friends again, Misther M‘Cann.’ 

** He had sense enough left to take howld of 
the hand she offered, an’ sure he must have given 
it a hearty grip, for the roses grew on her fore- 
head to match her cheeks, an’ she drew it back 
hastily. 

+ , however, kept close to the brother 
an’ sister; an’ when the prayers were over an’ 
the people began to enjoy themselves, an’ the 
dudeens an’ the whisky went round to warm the 
hearts an’ the toes, then Larry plucked up his 
courage an’ asked Kitty to take the floor with 
him. Now Kitty was either shy, or her Dub- 
lin manners made her too proud to dance at a 
pattern; so she made excuses, Michael, who 
had kissed the whisky-jar very lovingly, would 
not have his friend said ‘no’ to; and so, to keep 
Mike in a good humor, she consinted to dance a 
jig with Larry. 

‘‘Sure, an’ it was then he must have won her 
heart; for they all went back to Enniskerry to- 
gether, an’ she let Larry put his arm round her 
waist, jist to howld her on the car, bekase of the 
bad roads, an’ stale a kiss when he lifted her 
down at Farmer Quin’s garden gate. An’ from 
that out Larry followed Kitty like her shadder. 

‘*‘ Bat Pether Quin farmed more than two hun- 
derd acres, an’ Larry's father only held a hun- 
derd afi’ twenty, an’ that's a good differ, Masther 
Fred, Then Mike an’ Kitty wur all the chil- 
der Peter had, while Larry’s brothers—God be 
praised !—were as thick on the floor as rabbits 
in a run: wheriver ye turned yez might tumble 
over a pig or a gossoon. 

‘*Troth, an’ it wasn’t long afore the neighbors 
began to Jook on Larry as Kitty's bachelor ; 
an’ one decaitful owld fellow, who had himself 
an eye to Kitty's bit of money, gave Pether a hint 
that Larry was coortin’ the lass for the love of 
her fortin’, though sorra a bit had Larry M‘Cann 
so dirty a thought as that same. 

‘*Pether had a temper that was always on the 
simmer, an’ it biled over at wanst. By some ill 
luck Larry showed his face at the Quins’ door 
before it had time to cool, so Pether trated him 
to a trifle of his tongue, the mane blackguard. 

**¢Div ye think Kitty, the illigant darlint, is 
for such a poor spalpeen as yez?’ he shouted. 
‘She that’s been eddicated in Dublin an’ hez 
book-larnin’, let alone manners, an’ a fortin’ to 
the fore! But it’s the fortin’, I’m thinkin’, vez 
lookin’ for wid one eye, an’ the girl wid the oth- 
er, Misther Lawrence M‘Cann,’ he said, with a 
sneer an’ a turn up of his ugly nose. 

‘* * It’s well for yez, Mr. Pether Quin, that yez 
Kitty’s father, or, by jabers, an’ it’s showin’ ye 
the taste of this blackthorn I'd be,’ said Larry, 
on the instant, kaping his passion down with an 
effort. ‘Ye may kape your dirty money, bad 
cess to them as put the black thought of me into 
yer heart, if ye'll ay put Kitty’s sweet little 
hand into mine wid a blessin’.’ 

‘““You may be sure, miss, as they did not 
whisper; an’ hearin’ a row, Mike ran from the 
barn into the slip of garden forenent the house 
to join in the fun. He was jist in time to hear 
his father repate his insult, an’ accuse Larry of 
wanting Kitty’s hunderd pounds, and then Mike 
fired up, an’ took his friend’s part like a Trojan.” 

‘“And what's a Trojan, Margaret?” asked 
Fred, demurely, with another sly blink at me. 

‘“Whisht, Masther Fred, an’ don’t be afther 
interruptin’, or we'll never get to the Good Peo- 
ple at all,” said Margaret, ignoring the question. 

Thus admonished, Master Fred allowed the 
story to proceed. 

‘* But Mike could not bring his father to rea- 
son, even though he offered him a dhraw of his 
pipe. More by token, he himself was unwilling 
to let his sister marry 8 man who had neither 
house nor furniture of his own. 

‘* 6 T+’s not for the likes of her to lay her head 
undher a father-in-law’s roof, an’ have her chil- 
der runnin’ over a floor that is not her own,’ said 
Mike. ‘I'd say nothin’ agin the match, Larry, 
if ye had but a farm or a house of yer own, or 
even the bits of things to make a house dacent 
for the lass.’ 

‘¢Larry went away with a very sore heart, 
miss, you may be sure, for he'd set his very sowl 


‘upon Kitty Quin. 


‘¢ An' sure an’ that was the black morning for 
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Larry! Turnin’ a corner of a quickset hedge 
on his way home, who should he come across 
but Kitty, with a basket of ripe strawberries on 
her arm, an’ she lookin’ more temptin’ than the 
fruit. 

‘‘ Kitty had a tender drop in her heart, and 
seeing that he was sad, she set herself to discover 
what it was about; and didn’t she regret her 
curiosity in another minute ?—for he poured out 
all his love an’ his sorrow like a great gushin’ 
stream, an’ held her hand as if he was drownin’, 
an’ only that could keep him from sinking quite. 

‘¢Taken by surprise, Kitty dropped her bas- 
ket, an’ would have fainted outright, had not 
Larry put out his arm and cangbt her, and that 
brought her to her siven senses. 

‘6 Poor Larry mistook her faintness for a sign 
of her affection, an’ in his joy kissed her sweet 
lips over an’ over ngain. But Kitty soon told 
him the differ. 

‘$She said she had only fainted from the heat. 
She was sorry he had mistaken her friendship for 
a warmer feeling; but though she was ashamed 
her father should have suspected him of a mer- 
cenary motive, she could not encourage his hopes. 
She should never marry without her father’s 
consint; an’ besides, her bringing-up had made 
her unfit for a farmer’s wife, an’ so she had de- 
termined—yes, determined was the word—never 
to marry any man who had not a good thrade in 
his hands that would be a livin’ either in coun- 
try or town. 

‘¢ Every word that Kitty said fell like ice on 
Larry’s hot heart, an’ he reeled home as if he 
had had lashins of whisky, an’ when he got there 
he took the whisky to drown his sorrow till he 
wur drunk in earnest. 

‘¢'l'here was nobody to tell him of the battle 
in Kitty’s breast between love and pride, nor how 
she had crept into the house by the back way, an’ 
shut herself up all alone in her room to shed 
tears like a Feb- 
ruary cload over 
the very mischief | 
she had done, and & 
the pain in her own | 
breast. 

‘‘Sure all the | 
fun an’ the frolic | 
in Larry’s nature | 
were §murthered 
that black mornin’. 
He went about the 
farm without a 
smile on his lip or 
a sunbeam in his 
eye, an’ his mother 
would have it the 
boy was bewitched. 

‘““EKven Father 
Maguire noticed his 
altered looks an’ 
his careless dress 
when he went to 
mass on the Sun- 
days, and the good 
priest did his best 
to set matters 
straight, but all to 
no use, miss. 

‘*Pether Quin 
was sorry when his 
temper was off, but 
—small blame to 
him! —he still 
thought she might 
do better than go 
to the M‘Canns’ to 
be undher a moth- 
er-in-law, an’ work 
like a slave for all 
Larry’s younger 
brothers. 

** As for Kitty, be- 
fore the feel of Lar- 
ry’s kiss had gone 
from her lips the 
colleen was an 
that he had taken her at her word; but she 
fed her courage with pride, and put a calm 
face on, though her heart was all in a tempest 
of throuble. An’ sure, miss, there’s many and 
many a girl does that, although you are too 
young to know it, and I hope never will.” 

Here Margaret looked at me soberly, as if 
giving a leaf out of the book of her own expe- 
rience. 

‘* One fine June morning, when the roses were 
in full dhress, an’ the air had the smell of flowers 
an’ new-mown hay, Larry went to St. Patrick's 
Market to sell a cow that had gone dhry. 

‘*Three weeks before, an’ that same Larry 
would have sung or whistled every foot of the 
road, barrin’ he met a traveler and stopped to 
give him the time o’ day, or exchange a joke. 
But now he kept his hands in his pockets, his 
chin hung on his chest, an’ his mouth was as 
close as a miser’s purse. He had a sup of whis- 
ky before he left home, to keep his heart up, bat 
for all that he looked as melancholy as the cow 
he war drivin’. 

‘* He had barely got a couple of miles beyant 
Pether Quin’s farm, which lay on his way to Dub- 
lin, when he heard a thin weak voice callin’ to 
him, like the wind through a key-hole, 

‘** The top o’ the mornin’ to you, Larry !’ 

‘***'The same to you, misther,’ answered Lar- 
ry, slowly lifting his eyes, an’ then rubbin’ them 
to clear the cobwebs away; for straight across 
the road was a gate where never a gate had been 
before, an’ sittin’ cross-legged on the topmost bar 
was the queerest little old man Larry had ever 
seen. 

‘* He was no bigger than a two-year child, but 
his face was as wizen an’ wrinkled as if he was 
four hunderd. He was dressed in an old-fash- 
foned coat an’ breeches as green as the grass, 
had shining buckles in his shoes, and on his head 

a bright red cap. By all them tokens Larry 
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knew that the little old man was a leprechaun, 
an’ his mouth began to wather for some of the 
goold he knew the old gintleman must have hid 
in the ground somewhere abont, an’ his heart be- 
gantothump. But Larry was not the boy to be 
afraid, so he put a bowld face on when the lepre- 
chaun, with his head cocked on one side and a 
knowing twinkle in his eye, said to him, 

‘¢* That's a fine baste yez drivin’, Larry!’ 

‘¢¢Troth, yer honor, an’ ye may say that 
same,’ replied Larry, doffin’ his caubeen an’ 
scrapin’ his foot, for he thought it best to be 
civil. 

‘¢¢ An’ your dhrivin’ the cow to market bekase 
she’s lost her milk ; an’ ye mane to ax siven pound 
tin for her!’ said the leprechaun, with a comical 
chuckle. 

‘¢¢ Bedad, an’ I am!’ exclaimed Larry, open- 
ing his eyes and slapping his thigh in amaze- 
ment; ‘an’ sure, it’s the knowin’ old gintleman 
yer honor is!’ 

‘©¢Thrae for you,’ said the leprechaun; ‘an’ 
maybe I know, besides, that Larry M‘Cann’s 
goin’ to the bad for love of the purtiest girl in 
Wicklow! But pluck up a sperrit, Larry; don’t 
be cast down. It’s I that owe Pether Quin a 
grudge this many a long day for his maneness in 
chatin’ the fairies of their due. Niver a fairies’ 
dhrop’ (milk left as a propitiatory offering to the 
Good People) ‘is to be found in Pether's cow- 
house or dairy, an’ niver a turf or a pratie or a 
cast-off coat has he for a poor shiverin’ beggar 
or omadhaun’ (idiot), ‘bad cess to him! An’ 
so, Larry, I mane to befriend yez, for it’s yez 
that have the warm heart and the open hand, 
an’ we'll back thim against the cowld heart and 
the tight fist any day!’ An’ the leprechaun 
plucked off his red cap and swung it over his 
head, as if in high glee. 

‘‘ Larry, with another scrape of his foot, 
thanked the green-coated old gentleman, an’ 
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asked him if he meant to show him where to 
find a pot of goold. 

‘** Ay, an’ that I do; but, Larry’—an’ here 
he looked slyer than ever—‘ the fortin’s in your 
own right band, man, an’ it’s I that mane to 
tache ye to find it there.’ 

‘Larry opened his great brown hand, an’ 
turned it over, an’ looked in the broad palm. 

‘“* Divil a bit I see of a fortin’ there,’ says he. 

‘**Whisht!’ says the leprechaun. ‘ on 
wid yer baste, an’ when ye meet a man wid his 
breeches knees untied, an’ his coat tails down to 
his heels, an’ a wisp of straw in his shoes to 
kape his toes warm where they peep out of. his 
stockin’s, an’ a caubeen widout a brim, thin ye'll 
know the man that ’ll bid for yer cow, an’ give 
ye nine goolden guineas for her—not dirty notes.’ 

‘** Nine guineas! Bedad, an’ that's more 
than—’ Larry stopped short. 

‘*The leprechaun was gone, an’ the gate was 
gone, an’ the poor cow walked on as if she had 
never been stayed.” 

‘* Perhaps she never had,” suggested Fred. 

‘* Now, Masther Fred,” said Margaret, ‘‘if ye 
interrupt me agin wid yer roguish doubts, J shall 
stop, an’ ye’ll never hear how it all ended.” 
Margaret,” urged I; and Margaret 


IL. 

Larry's surprise an’ the leprechaun’s prom- 
ises drove the thoughts of Kitty out of his head, 
an’ he stepped toward Dublin with something 
of his owld lightsomeness, when just as he cross- 
ed the canal bridge he saw Kitty Quin standin’ 
on her aunt Riley’s door-step in Clanbrassil 
Street, dressed as illigantly as a lady, and look- 
in’ as grand an’ as proud as a queen. 

“* Well, Kitty's face went crimson, an’ Larry's 
heart gave a great leap; but she just made him a 
stiff kind of courtesy, an’ the door bein’ opened, 
went in without a word. 
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WHAT LARRY SAW AFTER HAVING “A DHROP AN’ ‘A DHRAW.” 


‘¢*¢Thim’s Dublin manners, I suppose,’ thought 
Larry, as he went on with his heart aching worse 
than ever; while Kitty, watchin’ bim from be- 
hind the window-blind as far as she could see, 
felt the tears rowl over her burnin’ cheeks, an’ 
then wiped them off angrily, as if ashamed of 
her natural feelin's, an’ blamed herself for being 
silly. 

Larry hardly knew how he got to the mar- 
ket, but, sure enough, there he met the same iden- 
tical man the leprechaun had towld him of; an’ 
more, by token, he made Larry a bid for the 
cow. He bid eight pound ten, but Larry, heart- 
ened beforehand, stuck out for nine guineas ; and 
sure he took Larry into a public-house that stood 
convanient, an’ took out of his breeches pocket 
an owld rag tied round with a string to sarve as 
& purse, an’ there an’ thin counted down the 
nine goolden guineas. ‘Then he asked Larry to 
have a ‘dhrop an’ a dhraw’ to seal the bargain. 

‘* Larry's customer called for the whisky, an’ 
offered his own pipe. So the boy had 
both the dhrop an’ the dhraw, an’ then they had 
another dhrop an’ a dhraw; an’ Larry remem- 
bered no more till he found himself lyin’ on the 
grass, wid the stars shining out in honor of Mid- 
summer-eve, an’ a rushin’ in his ears as of a 
great sea. 

‘Then he heard a rustle as of leaves, an’ a 
mighty whisperin’, an’ lifted himself on his elbow 
to look about him, an’ there he saw hunderds of 
little people no more than a span high, dressed 
in all sorts of queer outlandish fashions. But 
all the little men had coats of green velvet, an’ 
leaves of green shamrock in their hats; while 
the ladies had scarfs of green gauze as fine as 
cobwebs, an’ shamrock was wreathed round their 
hair, which shone like goold in the moonlight. 

‘* They were all in commotion, running hither 
an’ thither, howlding long discoorses, an’ appear- 
ed to be in some sort of throuble or difficulty. 








‘* Presently he saw in their midst the loveliest 
little creature the light of his eyes ever flashed 
on. She was sitting in a silver-lily of a car, an’ 
drawn by seven-and-twenty grasshoppers, three 
abreast. She had a wand in her hand, on which 
a crystal dewdrop twinkled like a star, an’ Larry 
knew at wanst they were all fairies, an’ she was 
their queen. 

‘* Then, miss, as they dhrew nigher to him, 
Larry heard that one of the owld fairies lay 
dead, an’ that they wanted a coffin for the 
buryin’. But sorra a coffin could they get, for 
fairy coffins must be made by mortals, or the 
dead fairies never lie: at rest. An’ that was 
what the council an’ the confusion wur about. 

‘*Soon Larry heard the fairy queen say, in a 
voice for all the world like the chirp of a cricket, 
‘But who shall make the elf’s coffin ?’ 

‘* All of a sudden at least fifty of the Good 
People laid howld of him, an’ cried out like so 
many bees humming, ‘ Here’s Larry M‘Cann! 
here's Larry M‘Cann! it’s he will make the 
coffin.’ 

‘* * Bat he never handled a saw or a plane in 
his life; he can not make a pig-trough; an’ how 
will he finish a coffin fit for an elf?’ said one of 
the Good People. 

‘* * Sure, thin, an’ it’s we that must tache him,’ 
answered another. 

‘* With that the fairy queen touched him on 
the forehead, as lightly as if a leaf had dhropped 
there, with her shining wand, an’ it flashed be- 
fore his eyes till they seemed to strike fire; an’ 
before he could cry out, or ask a saint to purtect 
him, he felt himself goin’ down, down, down, 
down into the very earth itself; an’ it’s lost he 
thought he was for evermore. 

‘*'T'roth, an’ Dublin Castle’s but a mud cabin 
in comparishun with the palace Larry was in 
when he came to his senses. The walls were 
brighter than sunshine or rainbows, an’ goold 
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an’ silver an’ precious jewels were as plentiful as 
praties. There were gardens with trees an’ 
flowers, the likes of which were never in all Ire- 
land, an’ the birds were all crimson an’ green 
an’ laylock, an’ sang sweeter than thrush or night- 
ingale. He seemed to see all this at once, an’ 
many a curious thing besides, which I disre- 
member, and among it all the Good People were 
as busy as bees in a hive. 

‘* Almost the first thing he saw was the dead 
fuiry lying on a bed of Indian moss, under a del- 
icate silken quilt, with a tiny wreath of lilies of 
the valley on his head, and forget-me-nots all 
about him. There was a fine bird-of-paradise 
singing over him so soft an’ sweet, it charmed 
the very sowl of Larry. There were fairies 
watchin’ the corpse, but sorra wan of them was 
racial or cryin’, an’ sure that same bothered 

im. 

‘© It was not long he was left to stare about 
him. One of the Good People put an inch rule 
into his hand, and set him to measure the 
corpse, an’ sure that same came as natural to 
him as hoeing the cabbages. Then he was taken 
to a fine fairy workshop, where every thing was 
as nate an’ orderly as if it had just been claned. 
There was piles of wood of all sorts, an’ one 
owld brownie towld Larry their names; and 
there was lots of bright tools, an’ another wee 
owld fellow towld him their names; an’ then 
two or three showed him how to use them. 
Then they gave him the wood an’ the tools, an’ 
he made an illigant little coffin as aisily as if he 
had been at the thrade all his life. 

‘* The dead corpse was lifted in by the moorn- 
ers as never moorned, an’ Larry fastened down 
the lid as cliverly as any undhertaker in Lein- 
ster. 

‘* As the funeral percession, wid the coffin in 
the midst, moved away to the fairies’ cimetry, 
the owld brownie who first took notice of Larry 
said, ‘ Very nately 
put thegither, Lar- 
ry M‘Cann; sure 
an’ ye're a credit 
to your tachers. 
Take your wages, 
man, an’ go.’ Lar- 
Ty put out his 
hand an’ stooped 
for the glitterin’ 
‘purse that wur held 
out to him, an'— 
whisht ! 

‘* He was lyin’ on 
_his back, with his 
curly head on a 
hard stone, undher 
a big tree, wid the 
morning sun shin- 
in’ full in his face, 
Powerscourt Falls 
tumbling in from 
down the great high 
rocks that frowned 
above him, leapin’ 
over big bowlders, 
an’ rushin’ away 
wid a roar undher 
a little wooden 
bridge just beyant. 

‘*Larry rubbed 
his eyes, sat up, 
an’ rubbed them 
again, an’ sire the 
more he_ looked 
about him the more 
he was bothered. 

‘** Be gorra, an’ 
this is a quare 
thrick to be sarvin’ 
a man,’ says he, as 
he scrambled to his 
feet, wid his bones 
as stiff an’ sore as 
if he had _ been 
beaten with a shil- 
laly. ‘Is it meself 
I am, or somebody else? an’ where have I been? 
an’ by the powers, how did I come here at all, 
at all? Is it dhrunk, or dhraming, or aslape I 
am this blessed minute? Be jabers, the Good 
People—’ 

‘*Larry stopped, an’ crossed himself, an’ be- 
thought him of his wages, an’ all that was in his 
grip was dead leaves. 

‘*But he gave a gréat jump, an’ cried out, 
‘Plane \aves, bedad; an’ it wur fairy goold, an’ 
that iver turns to laves! An’ it’s a plane-tree 
a lyin’ undher! Musha, but that’s a rare 
joke!’ . 

‘‘In another minute his heart sank, an’ he 
thrimbled with fear lest he had been paid for 
the cow in fairy goold too, an’ should find only 
ean laves in his pocket. But, faith, the nine 

right goolden guineas—not dirty one-pound 
notes—were solid an’ safe. 

‘The sun was dancin’ brightly on the waters 
as Larry hastened along the narrow foot-path by 
the stream, an’ turnin’ sharp off before he reach- 
ed the foaming waters of the Dargle, mounted 
the crodked an’ dangerous way up the steep 
banks to the high-road, wondering why the Good 
People couldn’t have laid him down under a 
road-side hedge, or in a green field, instead of 
carrying him out of his way ititirely to Powers- 
court Falls. It was all a mystery an’ a dhrame 
to him, an’ as he went along he kept repeating, 
‘A fortin’ in my hands, the owld leprechaun 
said he'd be afther showin’ me. Sure an’ 
mightn’t it be somethin’ more than the plane 
leaves he means? Ah, Kitty, me darlint, if I'm 
siven days owlder since ye saw me last, I’ve 
sarved an apprenticeship that’s made me more 
than siven years wiser.’ 

‘*From the day he saw Kitty at the pattern, 
Larry M‘Cann had taken to savin’ his money. 
It was kept in a crock hid under the thatch of 
the barn, an’ there he went quietly beforn he pat 
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a foot on the kitchen floor. Takin’ siven one- 
pound notes an’ ten shillin’s out, he put the nine 
guineas in, an’ took to his father the price he 
had fixed on the cow. 

‘* “Where have ye been, ye vagabone, all this 
blessed night?’ cried old M‘Cann, as the broth 
of a boy put his bright curly head in at the door. 

‘** All night, father—all night, did ye say?’ 
cried Larry, bewildered; for ye see, Masther 
Fred, he thought he had been a week with the 
Good People. 

‘** Ves, all night; for isn’t the sun shinin’, 
an’ this the blessed Midsummer-day, ye spal- 
peen? Is it dhrank ye are before the dew is off 
the daisies? Ah, Larry, Larry, me lad, it’s the 
wrong way yez goin’ ever since Kitty Quin 
showed ye the cowld shouldher ; bad cess to the 
whole lot of them! But where’s the price of 
the baste? If ye were dhrunk, sure ye'd sense 
left to take care of 
that.’ 

‘* Ay, an’ suse when 
he found he had not 
been more than a night 
with the fairies, he had 
sense enough left to 
keep his own sacret. 
His mother said a 
mighty change had 
come over Larry, but 
sorra a guess had she 
where it came from. 

‘‘He put the po- 
theen aside when it 
came his way, an’ took 
to the farm so kindl 
he went about his wor 
whistling, an’ did as 
much in oné day as he 
had ever done in two. 
Then he went an ar- 
rand to Dublin with 
the car, an’ brought 
back a lot of carpen- 
ter’s tools an’ some 
dale boards. He put 
them in an old shed 
that was tumblin’ down, 
unknownst to any one 
but his brother Pat. 
Then he put a door 
on the pig-sty, to kape 
the pigs out of the 
house, an’ persuaded 
his father to have the 
holes in the mud floor 
of the kitchen filled up, 
an’ conthrived some- 
how to make the farm 
dacent and comfortable 
with odd bits of im- 
provement here an’ 
there. 

‘*Among it all he 
an’ Pat got the crook- 
ed walls of the shed 
to stand upright, an’ 

mended the thatch, an’ 

ut the door again on 
its two hinges, an’ put 
a lock on the door wid- 
out a word to father 
or mother. An’ then, 
sure, he conthrived to 
put up some sort of a 
carpenter's bench, after 
the patthern in the fair- 
ies’ workshop. More 
wood was got, an’ troth, 
one mornin’, to her sur- 
prise, Mrs. M‘Cann > 
found a new dale table 
an’ a dresser an’ an 
aisy-chair, the like of | 
which wasn’t in all En- 
niskerry. 

“*¢Sure an’ it’s illi- 
gant—it’s fairy-work!’ 
said all the neighbors. 

‘**'Thrue for you, it 
ts the fairies’ work,’ 
said Larry, with a sly 
wink at Pat; an’ Pat, 
knowin’ what he had 
seen, an’ nothing of the 
fairies, burst into a loud 
laugh, an’ let out that 
Larry was the work- 
mau. 

‘*No neighbor was 
more astonished than 
Larry’s own father an’ 
mother. They knew 
nothing of Larry's 
friend, the leprechaun, 
nor his fairy teachers. 
They said the blessed 
St. Joseph must have 
put the knowledge in his head, an’ called the 
boy a rale born genius. 

‘Other farmers’ wives envied Mrs. M‘Cann 
her fine dresser, on which a set of new wooden 
platters an’ bickers were ranged, with here and 
there a bright-colored crock for show, an’ they 
came beggin’ of Larry to make the copy of it for 
them. So, sure an’ it came about that soon 
Larry had so much of his new work he was 
forced to tache two of his brothers the trade, an’ 
build a proper workshop; and Farmer M‘Cann 
had to set the gossoons to work on the farm in- 
stead of lounging about an’ propping up door- 
posts all the day. 

‘* But never a bit did Larry go near Kitty all 
this time, though many a longin’ look did he cast 
that way when he passed Pether Quin’s gate. If 
they met at mass, he just gave her the time o’ 
day, as any other friend might do;. but though 
his very heart was bursting with love, he kept it, 
like his other sacrets, to himself. 
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‘* As for Kitty, there were plenty of bachelors 
after her, either for herself or her fortin’; but 
she never got the feel of Larry’s kisses off her 
lips, an’ cared more for a glance of his blue eye 
than for all the bachelors in Wicklow. 

‘*She knew she had sent him away with her 
proud words, but she would have given all her 
goold for a whisper of love from him, now he had 
taken her at her word, and seemed to forget her 
intirely. She just went paler an’ thinner, an’ 
when the next midsummer roses were red on 
the bushes, there were only white ones on Kitty’s 
cheeks. 

‘‘ Mike and Larry had been fast friends all 
the time, an’ many a job of work Larry did for 
him on his own account, but sorra a nail would 
he dhrive for Pether Quin. It was Mike who let 
Larry into the sacret that owld Corcoran the 
agent was afther Kitty, an’ that she had sent him 
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dher, Larry never said a word who they were 
workin’ for. But Pat, the sly rogue, let out as 
@ great sacret that it was for Larry’s own house, 
agin his weddin’. 

‘¢ * Where is the house ?’ says Mike. 

“¢¢ At Bray,’ says Pat. 

‘** An’ who's the sweetheart?’ says Mike 
again. . 

‘** Arrah, now, an’ that’s jist what meself 
don’t know,’ says Pat in reply. 

‘*Mike went with his news straight to Kitty, 
who, with bare arms an’ tucked-up gown, was 
makin’ butter in the dairy, though she did de- 
spise a farmer’s life. 

‘¢Down went butter an’ butter-mould, an’ 
Kitty into the bargain; an’ Mike had much ado 
to bring her out of her faint. 

‘** Kitty,’ says Mike, when they were all by 
themselves, ‘sure an’ ye didn’t care for Larry, 
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VISITING TOILETTE. 


about his business with a sharp word agin his 
decait in slandering a better man—maning Larry. 

‘* A smart young shop-kaper from Dublin had 
made her an offer besides, an’ even set Molly 
Mulroony the Blackfoot to thry an’ persuade her.” 

‘* What’s a Blackfoot, Margaret ?” we asked 
in a breath. 

‘*Sure an’ a Blackfoot’s a match-maker, a 
woman as goes between shy lovers an’ helps the 
coortin’. 

‘* Well, then, as Larry never went to the whis- 
ky-shop, nor to Pether Quin’s, Mike found his 
way to the busy carpenter’s shop. He used to 
ask a power of questions about the work in 
hand ; for I must tell ye, Larry had been so well 
taught by the Good People, he could turn his 
hand to cabinet-work as well as rough carpen- 
try. 
‘* About this time Mike saw Larry an’ Pat 
workin’ early an’ late over furniture not meant 
for the farmers or gentry about; an’ for a won- 


did ye? I thought ye didn’t, as ye trated him 
wid scorn an’ contimpt, an’ Larry tuk to the 
dhrink wid the heart-break.’ 

‘6¢QOh, don’t, Mike dear, don’t! Throth, an’ 
it was my own pride an’ concait that druv Larry 
away, an’ it’s 1 that have had the heart-break 
ever since.’ 

‘*“Be me sowl, an’ it must be a new sweet- 
heart, an’ a cliver lass, that set him agin drink 
an’ made him turn carpenter! Och, Kitty, I'd 
sooner ye’d had Larry M‘Cann than the biggest 
lord in the land;’ an’ Mike took out his pipe— 
his unfailing consoler—for a dhraw an’ a think ; 
an’ Kitty having no such consolation, he left her 
sobbin’. 

‘*The next day was Sunday, but Kitty was 
not at mass. Mike, however, was there, an’ 
Pether, an’ Larry, as fine as a Dublin tailor could 
make him. 

—_* © How’s Miss Quin?’ asked Larry, purlitely, 
of Mike as they walked home together. 
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‘** Throth, an’ she might be better,’ answered 
Mike; an’ says he, quite abrupt, ‘Whin’s this 
weddin’ of yours to come off, Larry ?’ 

** «It’s not settled,’ says he; ‘I’ve not got the 
lady's consint yet.’ 

*** Not settled, an’ her a lady, an’ your house 
taken, an’ your furniture made! SBedad, this 
passes me intirely!’ An’ Mike looked hard at 
Larry, an’ Larry looked at Mike, an’ whatever 
they saw, they shook hands, and Mike flung up 
his shillaly an’ caught it again, an’ danced every 
foot of the way to their own gate. 

‘**Mebbe ye wouldn’t mind comin’ in for a 
bit, as Pether’s staid behint for confession,’ 
says Mike, with a grin. An’ in they went to- 
gether. 

‘Dinner wur bein’ laid in the kitchen, but 
Kitty was in the parlor. 

*** As ye're not very well, Kitty, I thought 
I'd betther bring a 
docthor to see yez," 
says Mike, openin’ the 
door. 

‘“* A docthor!’ says 
Kitty, starting to her 
feet, growing crimson 
an’ then white as Larry 
stepped into the room, 
an’ Mike discraitly shut 
the door upon them; 
an’ being weak, she 
might have fainted 
again, but Larry caught 
her in his arms—an’ 
she got better. 

‘‘Dinner waited for 
Pether, and Pether 
waited for Kitty; but 
Mike towld him that 
Kitty was ill, an’ the 
docthor was wid her, 
an’ they couldn't be 
disturbed. But Pether 
wanted his dinner, an’ 
grew impatient; and 
then Mike towld him 
that as he had been 
to confession, Kitty 
was at confession too, 
an’ that Larry M‘Cann 
was her confessor. 

‘‘Sure Pether was 
thunderstruck; but he 
had sense to see that 
Larry M‘Cann, the 
thrivin’ young carpen- 
ter, was another sort of 
a man from the Larry 
M‘Cann who worked 
on his father’s farm 
with scarce a thought 
of payment; an’ Mike 
soon got his father to 
give his consint with a 
blessing. " 

‘‘The praste follow- 
ed the docthor in less 
than a month, but the 
praste this time was 
Father Maguire. 

‘*The day before the - 
wedding Larry took 
Kitty down to Powers- 
court Fall, an’ there, 
sittin’ with his arm 
round her _ slender 
waist, on the stone 
under the plane-tree 
where his head had 
lain, he towld her all 
about the leprechaun, 
an’ his own apprentice- 
ship to the fairies. 

‘An’ that was how 
the M‘Canns_ became 
carpenters.” 

Fred and I tried to 
convince Margaret that 
the leprechaun was the 
result of her grand fa- 
ther’s morning dram, 
and that under the in- 
fluence of farther pota- 
tions he had strayed in 
safety from the road 
down the precipitous 
path to the Dargle, 
and so on to the falls; 
and there, sleeping, had 
dreamed of the fairy 
funeral. 

But Margaret was 
not convinced; and a 
few years later the 
faithful creature: diced, 
as firm a believer in 
fairies as when she told 
us the story of Larry's 
apprenticeship, and the fortune he found in his 
own right hand. 








VISITING TOILETTE. 
HIS handsome visiting toilette is of réséda 
fuille, with velvet of a darker shade and 
yak lace. ‘The demi-trained skirt has a flounce 
on the back breadths, while the three front 
breadths have a square tablier formed of velvet 
bands and lace. ‘Che upper skirt is on the back 
widths only, and is edged with a flounce to 
match that of the lower skirt. ‘The corsage 
has a postilion sash behind and a belt in front. 
Flowing sleeves. A Pompadour square is on 
the corsage. Sailor bonnet, made of the velvet 
and faille of the dress, trimmed with an ostrich 
plume of garnet shades. The ear-rings are 
blocks of garnet set in Etruscan gould. Linen 
collar, with a neck-tie made of the velvet of the 

dress edged with lace. Pale buff gloves. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. E. G.—We can not give addresses in this 
column. 

‘Tire Lanps oF THE Daxotas.”—For a girl of twelve 
years you should friz the front hair and braid the back 
in a long Chinese queue. Many girla wear the front 
bair cut short above the forehead, hanging straight 
half-way down to the eyebrows. Make her black al- 
paca drees with a kilt-pleated skirt, apron front, and 
basque, by cut paper pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
$1, Vol. V. The skirt should be three or four inches 
above the ankle. 

A Bazan Apmmer.—Do not alter your cape with 
sacque. Those of last year will be worn again. Vel- 
veteen will not be much used, as it is scarcely found 
among the new importationa. Get cashmere, or else 
Sicilienne, for a polonaise over your silk. 

Nerrm.—The Bazar can not tell you of a situation 
as governess for small children. 

Mes. M. L. H.—Make up yoar pretty plum-colored 
Biarritz cloth with a polonaise and skirt, trimmed with 
pleatings of the same, faced with either gros grain or 
velvet. Read ‘ Woolen Suite” in Bazar No. 43, Vol. V. 
You should have a separate wrap, a Dolman of black 
cashmere, that would do to wear with any suit. 

E. B. F.—Read the articles to ‘‘ Ugly Girle” in back 
numbers of the Bazar. Over-skirta will be as much 
worn as ever. Undressed kid gloves are occasionally 
geen at receptions, but not generally. 

Constant Reapgs.—The bride usually selects the 
clergyman, and the bridegroom engages him. Some- 
times the wedding cards are furnished by the bride’s 
parents, sometimes by the groom. We can not decide 
for you whether it would be more pleasant for your 
daughter to be married at your boarding-house or at 
her grandfather’s home. 

Krrvran.—Black alpaca is the best drese for service, 
cashmere for style and for semi-drese. It requires a 
good deal of care to keep any twilled fabric free from 
dust. Empress cloth is not suitable for an independent 
paletot or mantle. Get cashmere or ladies’ cloth. 

M. BE. B.—Put thick-corded silk facings, collar, and 
pockets on your plush cloak. 

AN OLp-FasHIONED Gin.t.—It is not customary to 
shake hands with the rest of the bridal party after 
congratulating the bride and groom. It is not im- 
proper for a discreet girl to have a friendly corre- 
spondence with a gentleman to whom she is not en- 
gaged. 

An Otp Sunsoriser.—The Bazar has repeatedly fur- 
nished directions for crocheting ladies’ capes. 

Motue.—Read about woolen suits in Bazar No. 43, 
Vol. V., and get one of sea blue cashmere. Make your 
gray poplin with a basque and over-skirt; trim with 
darker gray velvet. Get a black velvet sailor hat with 
blue-green feathers. Arrange your hair in the new 
Josephine coiffure. 

Maus. C. R. T.—We have not the pattern of the en- 
tire suit described in Bazar No. 40, Vol. V., but send 
one that has its principal feature, Worth’s new over- 
ekirt, which is illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. V. 

Mes. KE. J.—Twenty-five yards of single-width wool- 
en goods are sold for suits with wraps of the same. We 
have a pattern of the sacque with a cape, and of the 
talma cape with a hood, but none of three com- 
bined.—We do not reply by mail. 

Mes. M. E. A.—A pattern of a smoking-cap is sold 
with a dreesing-gown pattern for twenty-five cents. 
We have not tassels, velvet, or any thing else for sale, 
except periodicala, books, and cut paper patterns, nor 
do we answer such inquiries by mail. 

Maus. C. H. C.—From seventeen to twenty yards of 
alpaca are sold for suits trimmed with kilt pleating. 

Miss M. E.—Read answer above to “‘ Mre. M. E. A.” 

§.—Make your gray silk by description of bronze 
and blue auit in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 40, 
VoL V. 

Mrs. A. F. W.—The Dolman will look well with 
over-skirta of all shapes. Tbe apron over-skirt is 
not so appropriate for cashmere as one that has 
many folds of drapery behind. 

E. H.—The pattern sent you is appropriate for boys 
who have just begun wearing trowsers, and also for 
larger boys. Dark Scotch mixed cloths and plain 
gray and gailor blue cloths are fashionable for boys’ 
suits, 








As Broan as Crvitrzation.—The agent of the Wil- 
-Machine Com y will, in a few days, sail 
om sort a eee a hina i ao eealeine 
es e wholesale agencies for supp 
the natives of the Orient ‘with that consummate tri. 
umph of inventive skill, the Wilson Sewing-Machine. 
By this step the Wilson Company will complete the 
circuit of the globe. They have already immense 
agencies in England, France, and South America. Su- 
preme in its superiority over all other rewing-machines, 
the Wilson goes on wid ita field oar after year 
carrying the blessings of a cheap, capable, and ‘ec 
ng-machine to the remotest haunts of ci tion. 
Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other 
cities in the United States. The company want agents 
in country towns.—(Com.) 





Facts yor THE Lapres.—Mrs. W. WEBER, 
New York, has operated on a Wheeler & Wil- 
son Lock-Stitch Machine twelve years, earning 
from $2 50 to $3 00 per day, in private fami- 
lies ; can stitch a dozen linen shirt bosoms and 
five dozen pairs of cuffs in an hour. See the 
new Improvements and Woods’ Lock - Stitch 
Ripper.—{ Com. ] 








the means of the newly in- 


Corvrxre Wurst..—B 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
rom the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 

heel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For ae by Newsdealers generally: or 


will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cei 





ADVERTISHMENTS. 


NICOL, DAVIDSON, & CO, 


+686 BROADWAY, 
Near Great Jones Street, New York, 
Offer @ Quarter of a Million Dollars’ worth of 
_REAL BRONZE CLOCKS; 
MANTLE SETS, GROUPS, FIGURES: 
BISQUE, PARIAN; 
ENAMELED-BRONZE JEWEL-BOXES ; 
___ CHINA, GLASS; 
GAS-FIXTURES AND CHANDELIERS, 
in Crystal, Gilt, or Bronze, 
At a small advance on cost of importation. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


602-604 Broadway, 
— ONLY.— 


OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR LARGE AND 
EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ FURS, 


COMPRISING THEIR FINE STOCK OF 


Seal-Skin Fur, 


ALL THE LATEST STYLES, 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


Russian and American Sables, 


Black, Silver, and Blue Foxes. 
A FULL VARIETY IN 


BLACK MARTEN 
and ASTRAKAN. 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF 


ERMINE GOODS. 


A FULL LINE OF 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 


FUR ROBES, 
GENTLEMEN'S FURS. 


Fur Trimmings, 


All at the Lowest Possible Prices. 
602-604 Broadway. 


N.B.—OUR BUSINESS IN ALL ITS DEPART- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IS ONLY 
AT 502 AND 504 BROADWAY. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyser, 818 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 
fea on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
for Oriental and Cam 
Chairs. Also, Guipu Point Laces, and materi 
for making thesame. Noveltiesin Fringes, Gimpe, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other - 
mings madetoorder. All kindsofstampingdone. Mon- 
0 and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
aflk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


REMOV AL. 


Mrs. C. G. PARKER begs to notify her patrons that 
her address is now 48 Sixth Avenue, New York City, 
and that she continues to make purchases of every 
description at her usual rates. Samples sent on re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. Circular with reference (free). 


JEFFERS, ,lt73, 
LADIES’ "Suors- 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


HE GOLD ILLUSTRATED CIRCU- 
LAR gives fresh and full information 
of the Fall and Winter Fashions in 
Jewelry, Ladies’ Watches and Chains, 
together with a complete Price-Lis 

8 Catalogue will be sent free to any 
lady who take the trouble to write 
for it. Goods C. O. D., privilege to ex- 
amine before pa . HK. J. NASH 
712 Broadway, N.Y. ‘“‘Has a good 
stock and is entirely reliable.” — Appleton's Journal. 
‘“‘Whose goods are gust what he represents them.”— 
Christian Union. “Worthy of the fullest confidence.” 
—Christian Advocate, N.Y. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1108 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


ae ae eh a PP a 
Important to Ladies.—Through the 
extreme liberality of Mesers. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman In 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
e heart of every woman who sthis. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of postage 

stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

643 Broadway, New York. 


MOTHERS, 


S WESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively uged and recommended 














ost emin hysi 
V Acid by Drasgiets and Grocers’ «=; 
.. HH. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E 15 South William Street, New York. R 


INFANTS. 
GENTS Wanted,—Agents make more money at 


work for us than at anything else. Particulars 
G. Brinson & Oo., Fine drt Publishers, Portland, Maine. 








[Decemser 7, 1872. 
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Cf. GUNTHER’S SOKS, 


B. ALTMAN & CO. 


Special Announcement. 


At our CONTINUED CLOSING-OUT SALE we 
shall offer EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS in LA- 
DIES’ WALKING SUITS, COSTUMES, CLOAKS, &c. 
‘Also, LADIES’, MISSES’, and INFANTS’ Muslin and 
Cambric UNDERCLOTHING and 


OUTFITS. 


_ Our extended popularity in the above department, 
besides the immense stock on hand, enables us to offer 
deere advantages, and we submit a few of the prices 
as follows: 


LADIES’ SUITS, ROBES, CLOAKS, &c. 


We have made a clear REDUCTION OF 50 PER 
CENT. ON OUR SUITS to make room for two cases 
of New Fall Cloaks and Furs. 

1 Lot Black Alpaca Suits, Reduced........ $12 
1 do. do. do. do. GO. we ee eees 15 
1 do. Fine do. do. G05. neweciey 18 


1 do. Extra Fine Quality do. 


Ladies’ Colored Poplin Walking Suits, 
ROQUCOd. i icc cais.ceentaies ces mees $25 

rted and own make, 

made after the Latest ety oy $80, 
$32, $85, $38, $40, and upw 

arr era SUITS, latest style, re- 

MOOG es cvic bis a oc Oe ale west d swe 
BLACK DO. FINE COSTUMES.... 


.. $18 and 35 


ereeeeneeeanone $65 
BLACK ELEGANT DO.............$75, $85, and 100 
CLOAKS,—Just opened, two cases of trimmed 
In Fine new imported with 
French Beaver, CLOAKS Real Fur, 
Camel's-Hair, DOLMANY, Fringe, 
Drap ce ae MANTLES Real Lace, 
Cachemire, DOUBLE CAPES, Passementlere, 


Also, JACKETS, 
which we sell at $10, $12, $15, $20, $25, $100. 
An assortment of ORGANDIE and SWISS EVEN- 


ING DRESSES, OVERDRESSES, and POLONAISES, 
from $8, $9, $10, and upward. 


Also, a Nery eon assortment of HOUSE ROBES 
and MORNING WRAPPERS, in Reps, Cachemire, De- 
laine, Empress and Satin Cloths, Poplin, Plaide, Meri- 
no &e., trimmed pot aoa with Velvet, Velveteen, 
Silk, and Satin, at $5 35, $6 50, $7 50, and $9 50. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, and CHILDREN’S 
MERINO WEAR 
We have an opened 5 cases of this line of of 
the best and finest selection, and at very low res. 
REAL LACES AND LACE GOODS, 

Yak, at unprecedented prices. a 
Guipure, f Sree Oe er extremely 
an ani Low 
Thread, q READY-MADE VEILS, Prices. 


5 cases Gros-Grain BONNET RIBBONS, in all the 
new colors, just opens’: Nos. 9 to 16 at 28c., 87¢., 
d4c. ; formerly so) at 88c., 48c., and 6Sc. per yard. 


600 Doz 


serge lic } at 48c. 





We would invite attention to our Silk and Lace De- 
pecnen HAVING SECURED AN IMMENSE BAR- 


LYONS BEST BLACK GROS-GRAIN SILKS, 
which will be offered at unprecedented Ba Also 
100 Curtains of REAL YAK, GUIPURE, and THREAD 
ae in newest and most desirable patterns, at low 
prices. 

LADIES' UNDERCLOTHING AND OUTFITS. 

LADIES’ NIGHT ROBES, 
Tucked Yokes back and front, trimmed with 

Cambric Ruffles..........cccscsccccccescceces $1 88 
French Yoke of Bias Puffing and N.W. Inserting 

and N. W. Edging. Wy ictaceanle ate wines we eta goat 8 60 
Bias tucked and N. W. inserted Yoke, with Band 

of N. W Clusters of Tucks down front........ 460 

LADIES’ SACQUE GOWNS, 


Embroidered and Tucked Yoke, trimmed with 
N. W. Edging .....cccccccccsccccccccccerecees ¢1 95 


LADIES’ CHEMISES, 


Taped Trimmings, Ruffies,and Cord- 
ed Band and Sleeves........ 79c. 
N. W. Inserted Bosom, trim’d with 
Cambric Ruffles ............ 90c. 


Fine N, W. Inserting, Fine Ruf- 
around Band and Sleeves....... wveteeneee ge 
Yoke and Sleeves, ‘“‘ En Pointe”......... 


flin 
Tuck 
With Fine Tucks back and front, N. W. Edging.. 2 25 


LADIES’ DRAWERS, 


ees with Deep Hem and Several Clusters of 
uc 
Made of Wamsutta Mualin, Cluster of Tucks, and 


eeeneeeer eee wm an ee wees eee SHH RH HORSEHHHEO 


N. W. Inserting for Edging...............5+-- $1 50 
Same as above, with Wide Rows of Diagonal Tuck- 

ing and N. W. Edging............+sessssceere 1% 
Same as above, with Bias Ruffling and N. W. In- 

serting and Rdging eae eae eeke HEeeT fevei canes 250 

LADIES’ TRAIN SKIRTS, 

Deep Hem and Clusters of Tucks............ oo $l 5O 
Cambric Ruffles and Tucks.............eeseeeees 
Inserted Ruffling between Clusters of Tucks and 


Cambric Ruffles .........cccescccccesccrcceces 2 85 
Deep Cambric Flounce and Cross Tucking, with 
W. Inge 


: “En Pointe” .........-..0e06 4 50 
EXTREMELY ABORATED, with Ruffles, 
Clusters of Tucks, and N. W. Inserting, 

TRON i hence tks eexecee twas esunde dal $6 50 to 25 00 


LADIES’ WALKING AND DEMI-TRAIN SKIRTS. 
A variety of Ladies’ Walking Skirts, of every design 
and pattern, ready-made and made to order, from 78c., 
$1 to $2 25. 
CHILDREN’S and INFANTS’ UNDERWEAR and 
OUTFITS. 
In this line we have a complete stock of goods which 
will be offered at the lowest prices. 
OUR SPECIALTY, 
PILLOW and SHEET SHAMS. 
Linen Pillow and Sheet Shams un p- 
SP a gl ilar pees ote ba 
0 n and elabora prices rang. m 
$1 45, $2 50, $4 95, to 38 50. . 


331 and 333 SIXTH AVENUE, New York. 


A BSOn CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth 8t., N. Y. 


SILKS. 
RICH BROCADE AND PLAIN SILKS, 
for 
Evening, Promenade, and Carriage Costumes. 
BLACK SILKS, in every grade. 
BROCADE AND PLAIN CACHEMIR SICILIENS 


for Overdresses, 
A New and Beautiful Article. 


LYONS CLOAKING & TRIMMING VELVETS, &c. 


ey 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 
CLOTHS, 
CLOAKINGS, AND CASSIMERES. 
A fine assortment now open. 
Cut in any length to suit customers. 


LACE GOODS. 
A Splendid Assortment of 
RICH VALENCIENNES LACE CAPES, 
FICHUS, COLLARETTES, COLLARS, 
CHEMISETTES, SLEEVES, HDKFS., TIES, 
PARIS-EMBROIDERED SETS, 
NIGHT-DRESS SETS AND YOKES, 
FINE EMBROIDERED CHEMISE BANDS, 
On double linen, 
PLAIN, EMBR'D, AND INITIAL HDEFS., 
In fancy boxes, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


—— 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


BLACK GOODS. 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


From Auction. | 





FRENCH CASHMERSES.........- $1 00, worth $1 80 
F CH MERINOKS..........+++ 120, worth 150 
HENRIETTA CLOTH...........-- 15, worth 90 
Ditto  _—_saveccevvcce . 100, worth 180 
OTTOMAN CLOTH.........-- .--. 60, worth 125 
CRAPE CLOTH......-.-cscecccces 50, worth 70 
ALPACAS. ...cccccccccccccecescees ; os worn ; is 
ween e ccc cersen scare sescesers ‘ wort 
SILES. geen ewan se ac a guna wei ees : 90, la ao 
DRAP D'ETE.........ccccercecece 
SATIN STRIPES......-+---cccece 80, worth 100 
UEEN’S CLOTH......-.seeeceves 40, worth 60 
APANESE POPLINS.......--.-- 25, wor 40 


JACKSONS MOURNING STORE, 
729 Broapway, Con. WAVERLEY Prac. 


NOVELTIES IN LACES. 


HAW & EATON (late with A. T. Stewart 
& Co.), 1105 Broadway, three doors above Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, are offering and espa receiving 
the very latest, choicest, and recherché Paris Fashions 
in received regularly from rere ee enabling 
us to supply our patrons with the la novelties in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Lace Bows, Lace Handker- 
chiefs, Sleeves, Lace and French Embroidered Cushion 
Covers: Windsor Ties, in all the choicest colors; French 
Embroidered Breakfast Sets; Linen Collars and Cu 
&c., &c., in all the latest styles, to an in tion 
which we invite special attention. SHAW EATON. 


So 


which w cial attention, SHAW & EATON. 
GAD. A MONTEL Fig SAW Altred, Me. 


Edward A. Morrison, 


827 Broadway, near 18th St, New York, 
has now open his Fall Stock of Ribbons 
and Neck-Ties. The celebrated Wind- 
sor Ties. New shades in Worsted Laces. 
Three-Corner Handkerchiefs, in two 
sizes. Paris Dress Trimmings and But- 
Feather and Fur Trimmings. 

All Articles for Dress-Makers and Mil- 
liners at Wholesale and Retail. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros:Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


eC 


HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
i 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


82 inches long, weight 8 oz, only $9 00. 

83 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
89 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
$2 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 


Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 














tons. 














BACK OCURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full seta. Natu- 


rally curly. 

Size. My Price. Retatlain N.Y. for 
Medium.........00+- $T 00...........+. $10 00 
LAME circ cacens i. SOD ioc esenie acai 12 00 
Extra Large......... 10 00............ - 1500 

LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
92-inch Hair (naturally curly), only...... $8 00 
66 66 66 a i alee donee 3 80 
26 6 66 é6 as 66 Uiveteee 450 
Frizweft or Face Curis, 50 cts. per yard. 
very lady should oe Er 0 ortanity, _ 
purchase hair goods from the who 
retails at wholesale prices. ot 


OH AS. V. PECKHAM, 

Established 1848. < 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York Clty. 
Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
exp prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 

fatered letter or P.O. money order. 

Correspondence answered by inclosing two 8-cent 
ease mention Ha 8 Bazar when you write. 


stamps. 

DIEUER & MICHELS, 881 Canal St., N.Y., 
Importers and Manufacturers of Human-Hair 

Goods, wholesale and retail. The latest styles. The 

best and cheapest hair goods in the U.S. Orders from 

the country promptly executed, C. O. D. 


sida Deh ops hs oP ae 
Why not have a Beautiful Complexion? 
WHY BE ANNOYED WITH 
CHAPPED HANDS or ROUGH SKIN? 
WHEN 8U0H AN AGREEABLE AND EFFEOTUAL 
REMEDY CAN BE OBTAINED, 
AT 80 SMALL A OOST, 
BY USING WRIGHT'S 


“ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET.” 


Sold by Druggista and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 


‘ 
- 
— aes — ong * 





HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to 
interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, 
sensible; and to have really permanent worth, while it 
attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contribu- 


tors some of the moet attractive writers in the country. 


Among these are 


Prof. Jas. De Mille, Louise C. Moulton, 
Louisa M. Alcott, ** Sophie May, 
Grace Greenwood, C. A. Stephens, 


Rebecca H. Davis, Ruth Chesterfield, 
Cc. W. Flanders, M. A. Denison, 
8.8. Robbins, Prof. H. Lincoln. 


Ita reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 
varied in its character, sprightly, and entertaining. 
It gives 


Stories of Adventure, Tales, Poetry, 
Letters of Travel, Selections for 
Editorials upon Cur- Declamation, 
rent Topics, Anecdotes, Puz- 
Historical Articles, zles, 
Biographical Sketches, Facts and In- 
Roligious Articles, cidents, 
Stories of Home and School Life. 


Subscription Price, $1 50. Specimen copies 
pent free. Addrees 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Weekly Sun 


ONLY $1 A YEAR. 8 PAGES. 
The Best Family Paper. 
The Best Agricultural Paper. 
The Best Political Paper. 
The Best Story Paper. 
The Best Fashion Reports, 
The Best Cattle Market Reports. 
The Best General Market Reports. 
y The Best Paper Every Way. 
THE WEEKLY NEW YORK SUN. Eight 
pages. SGcolumns. $1 a year, or lees than 2 centsa 
‘pumber. Send your dollar. 





Address THE SUN, New York City. 
1828. JUBILEE |! 1878. 


‘NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


The Beet Religious and Secular Family Newspaper. 
— $88 a Year with the JUBILEE YEAR BOOK. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE & CO., 
87 Park Row, New York. 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY. 


l 5 THE NURSERY.—A Monrtnryr 
e MaG@aZInz For Younerst Reapers. Su- 
perbly Iustrated. §@~ Send stamp for a sample num- 
r. Subecribe NOW and get the last three numbers of 
thie year FREE, JOHN L. SHOREY, 
86 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


[ATELLIGENT WOMEN WHO WISH TO 
MAKE MONEY in a respectable calling that can 
be pursued either as a regular business or only at 
intervals of leisure, write for particulars to HOLT & 
WILLIAMS, Publishers, 25 Bond St., New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 
To canvass for the most popular publications of the 
day. eee chances for ladies and gentlemen in all 
parts of the States. Send for particulars. 

K. V. CURTIS, 838 Broadway, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
The popnuiarity of M‘Clintock & Strong's Cyclopadia 
having become general, now that its nperAnee is 
universally acknowledged, and the inducements offer- 
ed to Agents pene liberal, experienced and successful 
canvassers are daily applying for an opportunity to 
sell this and other valuable publications of Mesers. 
Harper & Brothers. There is some desirable territory 

not yet assigned. For further particulars, addrees 
AVERY BILL, 

Care Messra. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 








ADIES who a a beautiful complexion, and 
have not used Palmer’s Invisible, should procure 
a sample envelope of this most charming of all face 
powders, which can be had gratuitously at drug stores, 
and of 8. PALMER, 12 Platt St., New York. 
STERN Sees 
- ~ 


(GREAT WESTERN. Sond 







onal <~ 
= S 


= a ag CU “Ss 
P,0. BOX1409, PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot 
Guns, $8 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles, $8 


to $75. Revolvers $6 to $95. Sump Stamp For Prica- 
List. Army Guna, Revolvers, §-c., bought or traded for. 








EPER COMPASS AND I®- 
MAGNETIC TIME-KE ) DICATOR, A perfort 
GEM for the pocket of every traveller, trader, boy, farmer, and for 

' EVERYBODY detiring « reliable time-heeper, and also s euperiet 
compass, Uwwal watch-ciee, steel works, ginet crystal, all in a neat 
OROIDE case. WARRANTED to denote cortect time and bo keep 
ia order—if fairly used—fortwo year, MNothiag like it! This per- 
fect triamph of mechaniem will becentio a neat case, prepaid to aay 
r only @l; 3 for @2. Circulars sent free. Try one. Order 
dole American Agenta, KING & CO,, Brattleboro, Vt. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and 80 arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making the 
own garmenta. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time comb all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most enced gentlemer. 
dresamakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his professou, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paria, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions, 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of eve 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, an 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magulbide, the 

remium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Pazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

S48 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dresemaker, a book just pupenes containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 

The perma represented are for adie, 
jaiseea: Dove and little children. The polonaises an 
over-akirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever ee 
in this country. The Bazar Dresemaker ia intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
S48 Broadway, New York. 


THE NEW SINGING: BOOK 


PHILIP PHILLIPS, 
SONG LIFE. 


Illustrating the Journey of Christiana and her Chil- 
dren from Earth to the Celestial City, 


Sunday-School and Family Circle. 


Br PHILIP PHILLIPS, 
Author of “Singing Pilgrim,” ‘“‘ Hallowed Songs,” &c. 





ILLUSTRATED BY C. GRAY PARKER. 
Ato, 50 cents; per 100, $35. 





PoustisHzpD by HARPER & BROTHERS, Nuw Yorx. 


ee 


Si Specimen copies sent by mail on receipt of 50 cents. 


CAUTION! 


All genuine 
Liebig’s Ex- 
tract of Meat 
bears the sig- 
nature, in 
blue ink, of 
Bazon Liz 
Bie, the in- 
ventor, across 
the label. 
NONE OTHER IS GENUINE. 
This Extract is made under Baron Liebig’s control, 
and guaranteed from the finest Beef. Physicians, in 
prescribing, and purchasers 
will please take notice and ° e 
ask for the Extract with 
Liebig’s signature, thus: 
J. MILHAUS SONS, Sole Agents, 
183 Broadway & 15 Dey St., N. ¥. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 


DOMESTIC” | 


56 
aes a 








.Tresents a re- 
cord of success 
unparalleledin Feary 
the history of i 
Sewing Ma- 
chines. Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. gue 


Agents wanted # 
everywhere. S” Gee 
Address “ | ae 

“DOMESTIC’’S.M. Co., New York. 


AGENTS, READ THIS! 


We will pay Agents a of $30 per week and 
e to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M.V. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


Ae W. —W 
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Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapzp to Fit any Ficure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMKS AND DI- 
KKOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOURTUKK MEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH BXPARATE PIEOR OF THK PATTERN, 80 a8 to be ad- 
que’ by the moet inexperienced. The bust measure 

taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. No. 5 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ “11 
MISS’S POLONAISE SUIT (for 
to 15 years Ol) ivaee ce i-cawe Me bes pa eens he 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
S YOATe OG) 6 oo.ciois koe ocvinssc edie ee be oewee os ce s 
CH ‘SS GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALE- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
COTE O1D) sc hcd. cep kek ch ee OARS eee EES um 
BOY'S KNEE - BREECHES, VEST, 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... 
YOUTH’S NGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years Old)....-.......seesceees “ 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Blip, Feticcah and Shirt).. 
MARGU TE POLONAISE WALKING 7 
LADY’S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. " 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years Old)... ........ sscccccceccccccecs ss 
GENT N’S SHORT DRESSING- GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP......:...ccccccccsees “6 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walkin Skirt. pau wcaiates ‘ 
LOW-NECKED EVENING D with Ad- 
nstable Court Train and Round Skirt...... : 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 8-Pleat Blonae, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
fon Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt con from 5 to 15 years old).... ** 2 
LADY’S SA g WRAPPER. ..........er cece “4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers).........cceescscccees “ 6 
PLAIN Bee aie: pron-front Over-skirt 
and Po raie [OC inde cisiwievee nian wenkes os “ 8 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... se] 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blonse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
teau Poatilion, and Wa Skirt ......02000 * 18 
MARGUERITE DOLLY V EN WALK- 
ING SUIT, with Cape............ccsseeeese “ 15 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... ‘* 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... “ 31 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER... ** 28 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and ee Bae kup uence a eectaee 5 . * 28 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old)...........sccceeeees “ 25 
27 
29 





reS 28 88 BB 


5 


S38 


4 

POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAIS with 

apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 

PC wccc cc ccccacn eras ances csvccssacceses vee 

LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... - 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

ing Gown) ‘ 
HIGHLAND SUIT A ean eres old) ** 89 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Sh walt, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 1 


BAGOUE ike oe Kdues Gee eee ies “6 39 

i recian Ca n-fron er- 

ate and Ful) Trained Skirt ieee veda vase “6 39 

PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “* 41 

DOLMAN WALKING SUIT................0 “ 41 

DOUBLE TALM APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT ........-.se0.e0 41 


DOUBLE - BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 


OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... * 48 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
irl from 5 to 15 years old)...........seeeee- “4 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walkin Skirt eu eeaa he “ 46 
DOUBLE- BREASTED REDINGOTE WALE- 
ING. SULT iid cevacescsasedas tedies we bee “ 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ “ 48 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
pepelcs on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $300. No patterns separated 
a etnordl : 1 ify the Number of 
n ordering, please spec e Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bast Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Hazrer’s Macazire, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werxiy, One Year...... 400 
Hagpre’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Macazmrg, Hagper’s Wrexty, and HarPEr’s 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WERK ty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fiver 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remitlance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the M e, within the United States, is 94 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Su bers in Canada must send % cents for the 
Magasine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is spect- 
fied, it ie understood that the eu tion for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weakly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payanle to the order of Harper & Broturns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 


Trerus FoR ADVERTISING In Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harper’s Bazar. 
He 6 Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Displa 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. ae 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 












You ask WHY we can sell Firet 
Mm Class 7 Octave Pianos for $ ? 
Saab We answer—Itcosts less oe 0 
eae immo make any $600 Piano s0 

aR oRcnSe i through Agents, all of whom make 
100 per ct. profi. We have 


7 no Agents, but ship direct to faml- 

42. f lies at Factory price, and warrant 

: e e @» Years. Send for illustrated cir 
cular, in which we refer to over §O00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may_know), using our Pianos, 


in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 
this notice. 


U. 8. Piano Co., 868 BSreadway, Nz Y. 





Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


1. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GERMANY 
AND FRANCE, with a ret Siege Life at Ver 
sailles. By Brevet Major-General W. B. Hazen, 
U.8. A., Colonel Sixth Infantry. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


2. 

A WOMANS VENGEANCE. A Novel. By Jauus 
Payrn, Author of ‘‘Carlyon's Year,” ‘‘ Cecil’s Tryst,” 
A r on Horseback,” “ Bred in the Bone,” 
* Foun »” &c. 8Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

8. 

NORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIA. California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A Book for 
Travelers and Settlers. By Cuaries Norpuorr. 
Iustrated. 8vo, Paper, $2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 


4. 
FOR THE EING. An Historical Novel. By CHARLES 
Giuson, Author of “For Lack of Gold,” “ Robiu 


Gray,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


6. 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Origi- 
nal English and American Illustrations by Thom- 
as Nast, W. L. sneppards Thomas Worth, C. 8. Rein- 
hart, J. Barnard, J. Mahoney, and others. 


OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Mlustrations by J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
(Ready.) 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 
by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
(Ready.) 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With & Iilue- 
trations by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents; Cloth, $125. (Ready.) 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Au- 
thor and 61 Illustrations by J. Barnard. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150. (Ready.) 

ON SO apg eee oe 

; eppard. aper, ; Clo ; 
(Ready in December.) a ; 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
Reinhart. (In Press.) 

PICKWICK PAPERS. Illustrated by T. Nast. 
(In Preparation.) 

BLEAK HOUSE. (In Press.) 

6. 


A GIRL'S ROMANCE, and Other Stories. By F. W. 
Rouinson, Author of “‘Carry’s Confession,” ‘‘ Mat- 
tle: a Stray,” ‘“‘No Man's Friend,” ‘ Christie’s 
Faith,” “Poor Humanity,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 


IMustrated by C. 8. 


7. 

NAST’S ALMANAC. The Almanac for 1878. With 
80 Characteristic Illustrations by Tuomas Nasr. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 25 cents; Five Copies for $1 00. 

8, 

SONG LIFE. Miustrating the Journey of Christiana 
and her Children from Earth to the Celestial City. 
For the Sunday-School and Family Circle. By 
Puttir Pariurs. Illustrated by C. Gray Parker. 
4to, 50 cents. ; 


THR EUSTACE DIAMONDS. A Novel. By An- 
tnony Tro.t.opr, Author of “The Golden Lion of 
Granpere," ‘‘The Small House at Allington,”’ &c. 
8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 7. 

10. 

THIRTY YEARS IN THE HAREM; or, The Auto- 
Biography of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H. H. Kibriszil- 
Mehemet-Pasha. 13mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


11. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE, as told to 
my Child. By the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman.” Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

12, 

HOPE DEFERRED. A Novel. By Extra F. Po. 

LARD. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 
18. 

LITTLE FOLK LIFE. A Book for Girle. B 
Hamit.ton, Author of ‘* Woman's Worth and 
lessness." 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


14. 
LIFE OF MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. H. Guap- 
stonz, Ph.D., F.R.8. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


16. 
THE MAID OF SKER. ANovel. By R. D. Braox: 
more, Author of *‘Cradock Nowell,” &c. 8vo, Pas 
per, 75 cents. - 


THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Journeys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings; undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By E. H. Par M.A., Lord Almoner's 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of 8t. John's Col- 
lege Cee ith Mapes and pamerous Iilus+ 
trations from notograpne and Drawings taken on 
the oh by the Sinai Survey Expedition and C. F. 

.Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $8 00. 


ew Hazpce & Buorures will send either af the above 


ka mai, prepaid » o ¢ the 
United Mites ok recetet af price. oer — v 


eay~ Harper's CaraLocur mailed free on receipt of 


Siz Centa in postage stampe. 
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are drawing near! and those intending useful 

Be Wcesa Tavecs Ohi all oie be 
Boys or could bestow 

one that would be BETTEE epprecisted than 


TN rie Fan 


Send fora } 
geeiaias tag eres gen ees 


840—851 Federal & 152 Kneeland-st's, Boston. 
Me surpecaton of Business on scoeuat of Fire! 


66] Best in the Market. t 


ASH Ww ORTH’S 
six-coRD 


SPOOL COTTON. 


BOLD BY ; 
The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine 
Compahy: 
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117 MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
MONEY Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Spznors, Brattleboro, Vt 
¢ Hacomamended by physielans and mothers. Re 
tains Sena and is thoroughly water- 
proof: 4 sidee—1 Sam uy 
mailed, on recei tof Sh § A INES bie ‘3 

: by Stewart, Clafi: 
for 
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WueENn & popular poem was j 
once dramatized some people , ; 
were in doubt whether he a 


"who executed the music or 
he who murdered the words 
was the most culpable. 
ae eee 
Favorite Arz FoR CRIok- 
grens— Batti, Batti.” - 
= 


A little girl being asked 
what dust was, replied that — 
4t was ‘‘mud with the juice - 
squeezed out.” ; 


—_——>———"_ __ 
Are pick-me-up draughts 
made from catch (up) catch- 
up? 


Fowny.—If you add anoth- 
er syllable to short, you will 
make it shorter. 


—_—_o——— 
Would a lady vocalist have 


FACETIZ. | i 





a falac set O if she wore arti- 
ficial teeth ? 
ed 


Supposing there were an- 
other deluge, would there be 
any chance for Cork ? 


A blind travelin 
nd man veling 
without his guide, fell into 
| and was b 
son to guide him he would 
have been boy-led. 


Se. eee 
Moat men like to see them- 
selves in print. Ladies like 
to see themselves in silks 
and velveta. 


os 
The chasm that swallows 


up ent, and some- 
times ingulfs friendship, is 
ear-casm. 





Wroxe um THE Hrap.— 
Mrs. Malaprop, whose ac- 
quaintance with surgical terms is evidently somewhat imperfect, 
pereits in saying that she once knew a man who was su y 
japann 





r to consist of fried beef, 
an appropriate epitaph 
t country would 


" A traveler in Alabama, aading he oup 
fried batter cakes, and hot coffee, thin 
upon the grave of every other man who dies in 
be, ‘‘ Killed by a frying-pan.” 


a 
P. T. Barnum's band in its palmy days was celebrated for aa 
the worst playing heard. Some one asked Barnum why he did no 

get a better. He said the idea was to have them play so badly that 
every body would pay. a quarter to get inside where they could not 


hear the mets (%). was also profitable, as the following anecdote 
to show: 
One morning the papers contained an advertisement, ‘‘ Wanted, a 


trombone player for um’s Balcony Band. Apply between .ten 
and two at the office of the Museum.” So about eleven o’clock the 
door opened, and a trombone entered and a man behind it. 

‘¢'You want a trombone player ?” said the new-comer. 

‘'Yea,” said Mr. Barnum. 

‘¢ What is the place worth ?” said the si goose 

‘¢Oh, about twenty-five dollars a week, I suppose,” said Barnum. 

“Very well, I should like it.” 

“¢ All rigbt,” said Barnum. 

So all the week through the trombone was at its post. Then came 
Saturday, and Mr. Green, the trombone player, presented himself for 
bis salary. Mr. Barnum handed him a paper on which was written: 


Mr. P. Green 
To P. T. Barnum, Dr. 
To playing trombone on his balcony one week ............ $25 00. 
Aug. 11, 1852. Rec'd paym't. 

Mr. Green read the bill and smiled, and then looked at Barnum. 

“Well,” aaid Mr. Barnum, “it’s all right, isn’t it?” 

‘‘ Why,” said Green, “ thé amount is right, but yeu have made such 
a funny mistake. You make me the debtor instead of you.” 

‘‘T see no mistake in that,” said Barnam. ‘‘ You are the one that 
bas made a mistake. You the case is this. There are a good 
many gentlemen in this city who are fond of practicing on brass in- 
struments, but on not do so at home on account of the nefgh- 
bore’ objections. I furnish them room on my balcony a number of 
hours per day, where it does no harm, the street being so very noisy, 
and they pay me a sum per week for my trouble in keeping the or- 
ganization full. You must have thought me green to hire and pay 
eoch an infernal poor lot of players. However, a8 you {Appeat to 
have been honestly mistaken, you can pay me ten dollars this week ; 
but hereafter I can make no reduction.” 

Mr. Green did not play the second week. 


. What comes once in a minute, twice in a moment, and once in a 
man’s life ?—The letter m. : 


A Derr Scysect.—Careful naturalists who have devoted much 
time and attention to ichthyological studies tell us that, after lon 
‘and peo investigation, they have arrived at the conclusion tha 
if fishes have a language {t is most probably Finnish, 
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Congregation gone, and the Sexton obliged to wake u 
implores him to tell him where the Text was, as his 


Mr. Suoppy. ‘J always say, Mrs. Sh 





this Old Gentleman, who 
ife will be sure to ask ! 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


OUR COUNTRYMEN ABROAD. 


, that I never feel really Safe from the Ubiquitous Snob till I am South of the Danube !"” 
Mrs. SHARP (tanocently). ‘‘And what do the—a—Sonuth Danubians say, Mr. Shoddy? 
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A SOLEMN ADMONITION. 
“Now, Tea-Kettle, don’t you Sing on a Sunday!” 


SOLAMEN IN MALIS. 


Cheer up, my friend, nor ever chafe, 
Though dangers shouid increase; 

For Heaven, who Keeps the sparrows safe, 
Will not forget the geese. 


ee ee 
Do busybodies feed on mnedlars ? 
ee ee 5 
A gentleman from Swampville was telling how many 
different occupations he attempted. Among others 
he had tried school-teaching. 
‘¢ How long did you teach ?” asked a ee 
‘¢Wa/al, J didn’t teach long—that is, I only went to 


*‘ Did you hire out ?” 

‘‘Wa’al, I didn’t hire out; I only went to hire out.” 

a iy did you give up?” . 

‘6 Wa’al, I give it up for some reason or nuther. You 
see, I traveled into a deestrict’and inquired for the trus- 
tees. Somebody said Mr. Snickles was the man I want- 
ed to see.’ So I found Mr. Snickles, named my objic. 
interducing myself, and asked what he thought about 
lettin’ me try my luck with the big boys and unruly 
gals in the deestrict. He wanted to know if I raally 
considered myself capable; and I told him I wouldn’t 


mind his asking me a few easy questions in 'rithmetic | 
and jography, or sown my handwriting. He said 


no, never mind, he coul a d teacher by his 
gal - ‘Let me see you walk off a little ways,’ says he, 

and I can tell jis 's well’s I heard you examined,’ ane 
he. He sot in the door as he spoke, and I thought 
he looked a little skittish; but I was consid’rable frus- 
trat :d, and didn’t mind much; so I turned about and 
walked on as smart as I] know'd how. He said he'd 


tell me when to stop, so I kep’ on till I thonght I'd 


gone far enough; then I s’pected suthing was to pay. 
and I looked round. Waf’al, the door was shet, and 
Snickles was gone!” . 


ee 
TO A MAN WITH A SQUINT. 


Gifted with a hundred eyes, 

Argus wakens vast surprise; 

He is great, but greater 

Who see a hundred ways with two. 
i 


' 


MAY AND DECEMBER. 
At this present junction Mrs. Malaprop is greatly in- 


terested in a marriage which ie about to take place - 


between two of her most intimate friends. The only 
drawback to her satisfaction is that she is afraid there 
is too great a disparagement of age. 

—— eee 


TO A SATIRICAL LADY. 
A rich man wooes thee, pretty scoffer ; 
Hearken to his golden chat! 
Z have only love to offer, 
And not overmuch of that. 
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eo eee ees ey ae 


A ruffianly hostler has been 
torturing a horse. He put it 
to the rack. The Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals ought to see to this. 


——— ee 
Tur Most Porvtaz Wom- 
an’s PapEE—A paper of pins. 


N 


eT] 


4 


ee 
Can a man be said to pay 
as he goes if he sleeps on 


tick ? ; 


When they make an oyster- 
bed do they use a sea-weed 
i fae? | mattress ? 

ARG oie Pye Et ———e——— 

We eth ater 's OL ote A very Nanzow ArertTuEE 

AWS | BA <a m9 —The crack of a whip. 
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4 Tur TRADE THAT NEVER 
Torxns Tro THR Lerr— The 


wheelwright’s. 


ih 
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ee, 


WATS 
i oe 
Pee , 


Ee 
Some men would like to 
marry almanacs, and have a 
fresh one every year. 


a 
A logician divides man- 
kind into three classes: 1. 
Those who eat to live; 2 
Those who live to eat; 8. 
Fasting girls. 
ee 

Leavenworth claims to be 
80 healthy that when it lately 
became necessary to “ inau- 

rate” the new grave-yard 
‘they had to shoot a man 
on pleat On the other 
hand, a Nebraska man, when 
asked whether all the Kansas 
people were fairly hones 
said, “Don't know abou 
honest; but they do say as 
how the folk around e 
in oe stone fences every 


night.” ; 


From ovn Sensitive Con- 
TEIBUTOR.—There are certain 
most ble amusements 
in the world which can hardly be indulged in by men of certain 
callings without conveying to the mind a disagreeable idea. For 
instance, who, without a shudder, can entertain the notion of a 
ona playing cricket, and detected in the horrid act of drawing a 
stump 


ee 


A catens a gave a letter of introduction to a student of music 
about to visit Leipsic, who wished to put himself under the instruc- 
tion of Professor ——, a famous teacher of music in that : 
Upon the student’s return home the gentleman asked, ‘“‘ How 
you like Profeasor —— ?” ; 

“Oh, wonderfully! He gave me fine lessons; but he is a very 

ular man. He kept praying all the time he was teaching me.” 


‘Praying! Why, what do you mean?” 
‘“S Well, while I was ade 4 he cl his hands, lifted his eyes 
to the ceiling, and kept saying, ‘G Lord, what sin have I com- 


mitted to deserve this punishment ?’” 


SS ee 
On a recent trip of one of the Illinois river packets—a li nt Greene 
one, as there were only two feet depth of water in the channel—the 
passengers were startled by the cry of ‘‘Man overboard!” The 
steamer was stopped, and Prepare ons were made to save 
when he was heard exclaiming, ‘“‘Go ahead with your darned ol 
steamboat! I'll walk behind you.” 


A Reevcar Loarsn—A baker. 


ea 

The reign of the servant-gals has commenced. A gentleman of 
the city sent on Saturday to an office to obtain a “ young ledy” to 
look on while his wife did the work. The fair creature who was 
offered for the place, after asking some fifty questions, whether the 
“‘kitching were down stairs,” etc., asked how many evenings she 
could have “out” in a w 

‘* Well,” said the gentleman, ‘‘I don’t see how we can let you have 
more than seven.” wae 38 

‘*How many children have you ?” said the would-be maid. 

“Only one boy, eight years old; but we will drown him if you 
think he’d be in the way.” 


A gray hair was espied among the raven locks of a 
young lady a few days ago. ‘‘Oh, pray pull it ont!” she exclaimed. 

‘If I pull it out ten will come to the funeral,” replied the lady 
who made the unwelcome discovery. 

‘Pluck it out, nevertheless,” said the dark-haired damsel. ‘‘It's 
of no ponwequence how many come to the funeral, provided they all 


come in b een as 
A Hoet us HrasetF—An innkeeper. 


ene 

A man fell between two trains of cars last week while attempting 
to jamp from one to the other. With the exception of a alight COB- 
tusion, he was unharmed. When some of the railroad employés 
stooped to pick him up he waved them off, saying, ‘I can up 
my own corpse.” . 


A Weatern paper says: “Since the Jubilee Boston has run 60 en- 
tirely music-mad that its men wear brass bands on their hats.” 


i oh 


RO 


Gentlemen should not place their Hats in the Aisle, as Ladies with Long Trains 


who come Late are apt to cause a Change of Base in them. 
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Ladies’ Winter Wrappings, Figs. 1-5. 
Figs. 1 and 3.—DoLMAn-MANTLE WALKING 
Sort, Fronr anp Back (with Cot PAPER 
Parrern). This stylish Dolman mantle is 
larger than the Dolman of No. 41, and there- 
fore better fitted for a winter wrapping. It is 
in the form of a half-fitting sacque, and is fur- 
nished with coat sleeves, for greater warmth, in- 
side of the flowing Dolman sleeves. The gar- 
ment is trimmed with fringe and velvet set on 
‘as shown by the illustrations. The prettily 
draped apron-front over-skirt given with the 
pattern is seen on Fig. 1. The long walking 
skirt is trimmed with a flounce, surmounted by 
two puffs. The suit may be made of any mate- 
rial, and trimmed to suit the taste. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
Tus suit comprises three articles—Dolman 
mantle, apron-front over-skirt, and long walking 
skirt. 
Dotman MantLe.—This pattern is in five 


~ Fig. 1.—Dotman-mMantTLeE WaLkine Svlt. 
Front (with Cur Paver PATTERN). 


pieces—front, side back, centre back, coat 
sleeve, and long Dolman sleeve. Only half of 
the pattern is given. The parts are notched to 
prevent mistakes in putting together. ‘The per- 
forations show where to baste the seams on the 
shoulders and under the arms, to take up the 
darts, the size and form of the under part of the 
coat sleeves, and where to sew on the Dolman 
sleeve. The front is cut high in the neck, and 
fitted by one dart on each side. The notches at 
the top and bottom show where to turn back for 
the hem. The centre back and side backs ad- 
just the back loosely to the figure. Baste up, 
and try on wrong side out, and if alteration is 
needed, take up more or less in the seams. 
Place the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch 
in the back of the armhole, holding the sleeve 
toward you when sewing it in. The sleeve is 
coat-shaped; over it is sewed the Dolman sleeve. 
The lower front edge is rounded up to the part 
sewed on the garment. Place the corner above 
this to the first hole near the under arm seam in 
front,. follow the line of perforations, over the 
shoulder, down the back to the waist line, then 


over the side back seam of the skirt part to the 
bottom of the garment. An outlet of an inch is 
allowed for the seams on the shoulders and un- 
der the arms, and a quarter of an inch for all 
others. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 444 yards. 

Fringe for trimming, 544 yards. 

Velvet, 1 inch wide, 24 vards. 

APRON-FRONT OVER-SkKirT.—This pattern is 
in three pieces—front, side back gore, and back 
breadth. Only half of the pattern is given. The 
garment has a wide front gore, plain at the top, 
a straight breadth for the back, and a gore at 
each side, which are joined to # belt with side 
pleats and gathers. The skirt is gracefully 
draped at each side and in the centre of the 
back by three tapes. Cut two tapes nine inches 
long, and tack one end of each on the belt. The 
other end is tacked on the single holes nearest 
the bottom edge of the skirt, placing the two 
single holes evenly together. The middle tape 
is cut twelve inches long, and tacked at the 
single holes, the lower one on the end of the 
tape, and the upper four inches above. 











Fig. 2.—Poriin DRE88, WITH 
CaSHMERE MANTLE.—FRONT. 
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Fies. 1-5.—LADIES’ WINTER WRAPPINGS. 


Fig. 8. —DOLMAN-MANTLE WALKING SOIT. 
Back (with Cur Parer Pattern). 
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MERE MANTLE. 


Fig. 4.—Biack VELVET 
MANTELET. 


Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 414 yards. 

Fringe, 4 inches deep, 31% yards. 

Lone Wa kine Sxirt.—This pattern is in 
four pieces—front, side gore, one full breadth, 
and half breadth for the back. Only half of the 
pattern is given. Cut the front gore and half 
breadth with the longest straight edges laid on 
the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two 
pieces each of the pattern given for the full 
breadth and side gores. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 6 yards. 

Extra for ruffle, 9-inches wide, cut on the 
bias, and two rows of puffing, each 6 inches 
wide, 4 yards. 

Figs. 2 and 5.—Popiin Dress, witH CasuH- 
Mantle of dark green cash- 
mere, trimmed with bias folds of velvet of the 
same shade, piped on each side with gros grain. 
The mantle is also braided with fine black cord. 
Dark green poplin dress. 

Fig. 4.—Briack VELVET MANTELET, wad- 
ded, and lined with silk, and trimmed with wide 
black lace and passementerie. Black gros 
grain dress. 





Fig. 5.—Pornix Dress. with 
CASHMERE MantTLe.—Back. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of Figs. 1 and 8, Dolman-mantle Walking Suit (Front and Back Views), in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 80 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.} 
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6 WitH the Number of Harper's 
WEEKLY for December 14 is given the 
commencement of 


“BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES,” 
a new Christmas Story by B. L. FARJEON, 
author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” “ Grif,” 
“Joshua Marvel,” etc. It is a story of 
intense interest, and is profusely and 
splendidly illustrated. 





és IN a few days HaRPER’s WEEKLY 
will begin the publication of a new 
story by CHARLES READE, entitled 


“THE WANDERING HEIR,” 
which the proprietors have secured by 
direct treaty with the author. The story 


will be profusely illustrated, in the high- 
est style of art. 





Yarn Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Dol- 
man-mantle Walking Suit, illustrated on the first 
page of the present Number, are now ready, and 
will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on 
receipt of Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
on page 839. 

YR Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, wlustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies and Children’s House and 
Street Dresses, Gentlemen's Shooting Suits, Lin- 
gerit, Coiffures, Fancy-Work, etc., together with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 





SENDING FOR THE DOCTOR. 


HERE are those who, in their extreme 
want of faith in doctors, have not hesi- 
tated to express their belief that the world’s 
health would be no worse, if not better, were 
there none to feel its pulse and drench its 
vitals. The skepticism of such infidels, 
however, as that of the more serious kind, 
is very apt to be frightened away at the least 
threat of personal danger. Who has not 
recognized the audacious scorner, in the lusti- 
ness of health, of all the recognized means of 
salvation for body or soul in the puling pa- 
tient of the physician and suppliant penitent 
of the priest on the bed of sickness? When 
the ship is sinking all are ready to seize hold 
of any plank, however frail, with the hope 
of its floating them into safety. 

Doctors—we refer to medical doctors— 
are unquestionably, if skillful and judicious 
practitioners, more conservative than de- 
structive. Nothing is gained, however, by 
exaggerating the power of their art. The 
most able and experienced of their own order 
are the least confident of the efficacy of medi- 
cine as ordinarily practiced. They are ready 
to confess that the less they do the more 
good they effect, and that success in the 
treatment of disease depends chiefly upon 
guarding against any interference with the 
spontaneous efforts of nature to remove it, 
So that, in fact, they recognize as the chief 
duty of a judicious practitioner not to at- 
tempt to do something beneficial, which is 
ordinarily beyond his power, but to try to 
prevent the doing of any thing harmful, 
which is generally within the compass of 
his capacity. 

Most people are so far from forming the 
same modest estimate of the powers of the 
scientific physician as he himself that they 
suppose that with his drugs and his mortar 
he can compound a pill or a draught of cer- 
tain cure for each of the ills that flesh is heir 
to. The obvious effect of this exaggerated 
opinion of the efficacy of the medical art is 
a prevailing indifference to the means of 
preventing disease. Health is recklessly ex- 
posed when it is confidently believed that 
the fee to a doctor is a premium securing full 
insurance against any damage it may incur. 
We would enforce upon all the danger of 
presuming too much upon the physician, and 
the necessity of self-protection through a 
careful avoidance of the risks to health, 
whether they come from within or without, 
from ill-regulated appetites and passions, or 
external sources of disease. The doctor un- 
questionably might be of service in inculca- 
ting the laws of health; and we have often 
thought that it would be more reasonable to 
summon him to us at the dinner-table than 
on the sick-bed. He could certainly give us 
advice at a third course and a second bot- 
tle which would be timely, and, if followed, 
effective in preventing the apoplexy into 
Which we should otherwise be sure to eat 
and drink ourselves, but which, alas! he and 
all the medical college can not cure. 

An overweening faith in the art of medi- 


cine induces a great deal of unnecessary re- 
currence to the doctor. The slightest indi- 
cation of pain, however transient, or even 
the imaginary presence of it, often leads to 
his being called when there is not the least 
occasion for him. If he is quick-sighted he 
will discover at once that he is not needed, 
and, if honest, say so; but there are many 
doctors who are not quick-sighted, and, alas! 
some who are not honest. There are not a 
few physicians who unhesitatingly accept 
the patient’s own estimate of his health, 
whether it is based upon mere temporary or 
imaginary symptoms of derangement. It 
being taken for granted that there is disease, 
the doctor proceeds to unmask his pharma- 
ceutical batteries, and pour volley after vol- 
ley of his pills and boluses into the vital 
parts of his patient. <A very decided effect 
is the usual consequence of this blind and 
furious fire. The works are more or less 
shattered, and as there is no malady to de- 
stroy or put to flight, the only result is a 
weakening of the strongholds of health. 

Even the most skillful and not otherwise 
unscrupulous physicians are very apt, when 
sent for, to think it incumbent upon them 
to do something. They say, in justification 
of themselves, and with considerable truth, 
that “our patients are not satisfied unless 
we give them tangible evidence of the activ- 
ity of our efforts. They want to be ‘doc- 
tored,’ and if we don’t ‘doctor’ them, they 
will find some other practitioners who 
will.” They accordingly gratify their pa- 
tients’ strange avidity for physic with all 
the nausea and torment at their command, 
and goodness knows that, with the draughts 
and drastics of the pharmacopaia at their 
service, they are never in want of means of 
satisfying it to the full. 

The habit, moreover, of “sending for the 
doctor” unnecessarily engenders a morbid 
tendency to exaggerate the little ills of body 
to which we are all more or less exposed, 
and which can be easily removed or prevent- 
ed by a more strict regard to the simple laws 
of health. Thus have been established many 
of those nervous and hypochondriacal dis- 
orders which are more tormenting and: less 
remedial than more obvious diseases. The 
practice of some parents of sending for the 
doctor for their children on every occasion 
of trifling ailment has seriously interfered 
with their healthy development both of mind 
and body. How many naturally vigorous 
children have thus been petted, nursed, and 
doctored into premature invalids, and by 
being constantly kept under a regimen of 
illness, deprived of that vigorous exercise 
and nourishment essential to mental and 
physical health! 

With a juster sense of the limited powers 
of his art, there will be not only less inclina- 
tion, but less reason, for sending for the doctor. 





FAMILY COOKING. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 

IV. 
O cook flour properly is the most es- 
sential point in making sauces of which 
it is an ingredient. Very few of the pro- 
fessional cooks of this country can make a 
palatable sauce. In fact, they do not know 
what utensils are necessary for doing it. The 
few that know are unwilling to use them, 
and for this reason: the best kind of sauce- 
pan in which to make a sauce is of copper 
lined with tin. Cooks are opposed to cop- 
per, because it gives them more work to keep 
it clean than tin or iron. Copper, according 
to their notions, shows dirt too conspicuous- 
ly, and their dislike for a little extra work 
is so great that many housekeepers who have 
copper sancepans are obliged to keep them 
in the garret, else they could not induce 

cooks to work for them. 

Iron saucepans lined with porcelain are as 
clean inside as copper ones, but the great 
drawback is that the lining is very apt to 
crack, and then they can not be cleaned, as 
it is impossible to prevent dirt from lodg- 
ing in the crack and under the lining. 

For certain purposes iron as well as tin 
saucepans cap be used, but when a sauce 
must be made on a rather hot fire, which is 
very often the case, there is no substitute 
for copper. The advantage of copper is that, 
no matter how delicate the object or how 
hot the fire may be, it will not burn if stirred 
properly; while, no matter how fast it may 
be stirred in tin or iron, it is almost impos- 
sible to prevent it from burning, or at least 
from having a burned taste. A copper 
saucepan is cheaper even than a tin one. In 
a family kitchen it will last for generations, 
and needs onfy to be relined once in every 
two or three years. The price of relining is 
@ trifle. 

If cooks looked closely and in the right 
way to their own interests, they would use 
copper instead of iron, as they would thus 
save themselves many failures in cooking 
elaborate dishes, in making sauces, etc. Let 
those who may doubt this try the following 
once or twice when they have the leisure (it 


is always wrong to experiment in a hurry): 
Put a piece of butter about the size of an 
egg into a copper saucepan, set it on a good 
fire, have a wooden spoon ready, and move 
the butter all over the bottom of the pan, so 
as to melt it as fast as possible without al- 
lowing it to burn or to get black. Then 
take the saucepan from the fire, put in it 
about two table-spoonfuls of flour, and with 
the wooden spoon stir the flour well and fast, 
so as to mix it thoroughly with the butter. 
No lumps must be left, however small they 
may be. If it is found to be hard to mix 
them together on account of the cooling of 
the butter, the pan may be put again on the 
fire for a few seconds to make the butter 
more liquid. When well mixed put the pan 
back, continue to stir well and fast until the 
mixture turns of a yellowish color, when you 
may be sure that your flour is cooked, and 
fit for the stomach of man. After two or 
three experiments, the whole work can be 
done in less than four minutes. To finish 
the sauce it is only necessary to pour into 
the pan the liquor to be used (broth, water, 
milk, or any other), stir and mix it with the 
butter and flour over the fire, then season, 
and it is ready. 

As we have said above, cooks would save 
themselves a great deal of trouble, and pre- 
vent a great waste of materials, thus work- 
ing for the interest of their employers, as is 


their duty, by using copper saucepans. It | 


would not take them as long to clean a cop- 
per pan as to make a sauce over again when 
burned the first time, besides avoiding loss 
of materials. 

Let housekeepers try to persuade their 
cooks to use copper pans, and although we 
know by experience that it is not an easy 
task, still some good may result from it. 

It is not the custom here to serve an ap- 
prenticeship to become a cook—wo mean a 
so-called cook. A foreigner who has never 
seen a kitchen or kitchen utensils, and who 
is certainly not overloaded with intelligence, 
lands in New York to-day, advertises her- 
self as a cook to-morrow, and the day after 
enters a family in this capacity. What 
kind of cooking can be reasonably expected 
from such a womanf She does not know 
beef from mutton, or veal from lamb. She 
will just as likely bail a canvas-back duck 
and roast a piece of corned beef as not. If 
after a while she picks up a little informa- 
tion, it is from one who a few weeks or a few 
months before was as ignorant as herself 
about cooking. She will, in turn, after a 
short time, give information to a new-com- 
er, and so on. It is very necessary, there- 
fore, that ladies should learn enough of cook- 
ery themselves to supervise'the operations of 
the kitchen, and, first of all, to insist that 
proper utensils shall be used. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f a Mapless PFellow-Sradveler 


¥ DEAR WILLIAM,—As I watch our 
fellow -travelers I see constantly how 
true it is that it is not beauty only that 
“‘ like a dial hand 

Steals from its figure, and no pace perceived.” 
The apostle marks the same fact when he 
says, ‘I die daily.” And what, asks science, 
what is life itself but changef I sat for a 
long time the other morning in this mood 
after a little incident that befell me. It 
was a day when I happened to be very busy, 
and I was sitting in my room quite alone, so 
engaged that I did not hear the door open. 
But I was suddenly aware of some one stand- 
ing by me, and looking up I saw Finster. 
He was singularly changed, but I was quite 
sure that I was not mistaken. He held 
out his hand and I took it. It was cold—a 
kind of dead hand—and there was a look of 
forced gayety in his face. At the same mo- 
ment I saw, without consciously observing, 
his dress. His collar was soiled and stained, 
and a rusty black silk cravat concealed the 
want of a shirt. His thin, single-breasted 
summer coat, inexpressibly shabby, was but- 
toned across his breast, for the morning was 
cold. His trowsers were frayed and torn, 
and his boots were split and worn. There 
was something of the old air, but his eye 
wandered. 

My surprise was evident enough, for I cer- 
tainly did not try to conceal it. I knew 
Finuster but a few years ago, when he was 
prosperous and gay, living in a fine house, 
driving fast horses, with a brightly dressed 
wife and pretty children. Suddenly he dis- 
appeared. I did not remark it. I suppose 
nobody remarked it. It is the incident of 
every day. These figures come and smile 
and nod, and are the familiar objects of a 
year or two. They vanish, and we never 
think of them again unless they reappear. 
At most we say, carelessly, “I wonder what 
has become of that Finster who used t¢ live 
round the corner and drive that handsome 
pair,” but with no more vitality of interest 
than we feel in the fellow-passenger who sat 
near us in the car for an hour, and left the 
train unobserved. 


I had scarcely thought of Finster. In- 
deed, I had not heard his name mentioned ; 
and here he was, as utterly changed as if 
life were a mere pantomime. He looked at 
me without speaking; and after a little 
while, as if he knew that I had had time to 
comprehend the situation, he said, ‘“ Well, 
what can youdo for mef”’ I made no reply, 
and he asked again, ‘‘Can you direct me to 
any kind of employment?” But I was ask- 
ing myself how a man who had not been 
able to prevent himself from falling to such 
a point could hope to recover himself. Here 
was a person who knew no trade, who was 
not strong enough to compete with day-la- 
borers in shoveling and drudging, and who 
must have exhausted every chance of catch- 
ing hold somewhere before he had come {o 
this extremity. There is a pleasant saying 
that there is always room in the world for 
an honest, sober, and industrious man who 
is willing to work. But if such a man has 
others dependent upon him for food, then 
whatf And if he wants one of the three 
virtues mentioned, then what? “Iam will- 


_ing to do any thing,” said Finster. 4 


After a little while he said that he ha 
failed disastrously, and could enter into no 
business because of the judgments that lay 
in wait for him. Could Ido any thiug what- 


ever for him? he asked. I asked in turn if 


he had no old business friends, no relations, 
nobody who knew him more intimately than 
I, who, in fact, knew nothing of him. “No,” 
he answered, with the old briskness; “I am 
utterly ruined.” I could only tell him that 
a loiterer, as I was, with no business con- 
nections whatever, with very few acquaint- 
ances, and no influence, could be of very lit- 
tle service to him, and that I was very sorry 
for it. He did not move; but he said that 
he feared it would prove to be so, that he 
understood my position fully, and that it 
was very hard that a man who was willing 
to do any thing that was not dishonorable 
must actually starve. I asked him if the 
case were so hopeless, and he said, “I don’t 
know where to get a dinner.” 

I looked out of the window, and his eyes 
followed mine, I suppose, for I saw the 
handsome horses that he had formerly 
owned dashing by at the same moment, and 
as I turned toward him he said, “‘ Yes, you 
didn’t think when I used to drive them that 
I should come to this, did you?” There was 
the same hard gayety in his tone and look, 
and he stood by my table as if he proposed 
never to go. I told him that I was very 
sorry that I could not help him to help him- 
self, and that all I could do would be to give 
him a little money to buy some food. He 
made no reply, and as I gave him the money 
his hand closed over it convulsively, and he 
slid out of the room as noiselessly as he had 
entered. He was not bloated; indeed, when 
I first saw him at my side his whole body 
seemed to have shrunk since I had seen him 
before. His eye was not blood-shot; his 
hand did not tremble. I was not sure that 
I detected any odor of whisky in his breath. 
But the fierce eagerness with which he seized 
the money and instantly moved away re- 
vealed the truth. Had he been really starv- 
ing, he would have asked first of all for food. 
He seemed to me to glide away like a snake, 
and I recalled his words, “I am utterly 
ruined.” 

I sat for a very long time thinking of 
Finster, and when later in the day I met 
those who had formerly known him, they 
said, “Why, didn’t you know that the poor 
wretch ruined himself with drink? He was 
honest and good-humored, but he could not 
resist; and he is somewhere in the gutter, 
utterly ruined. Poor fellow,” they said, 
‘““and good fellow too; but he is utterly 
ruined.” I stopped a car and went up, as 
usual when I have any especial subject of 
reflection, to the Central Park. It was a 
soft autumnal evening, and the walks and 
drives were thronged. And as I strolled 
along in a musing mood I observed that the 
people about me were looking at a brilliant 
equipage, and I recognized the carriage of 
Plutus. That gentleman sat very erect, and 
bowed politely to those who raised their 
hats. He had the air of a conqueror, or of 
a monseigneur of the old French régime. 
“That is the very god of success,” said a 
man in front of me to his companion: “ won- 
derful fellow! perfectly prosperous. Last 
week he bought heavily in Moonstone. 
Every body saw it, and thought, of course, 
there was money in it, and th®price ran up 
fabulously. The next day he sold out and 
doubled his money. ‘ Wonderful, wonder- 
ful!” said his companion; and they bowed 
profoundly as Plutus passed. 

But nobody, that I ever heard of, says that 
Plutus is honest and good-natured. Every 
body knows that whoever deals with him 
plays with fire. His house is very splendid, 
and his feasts fabulously costly. There are 
those who remember him a poor boy—ingen- 
uous, clever, full of hope and of promise. I 
know a lady to whom as a youth he was be- 
trothed, and whose character shows what 
his must have been. His tastes were simple 
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and pure. His companionship was among 
the noblest of his time. He had the mil- 
lennium in his heart and eye. Gradually he 
changed. And why not? A gold mine is at 
last exhausted. The fairest tlower withers. 
Tho youth that was a perfect dawn ended in 
the chill and cruel life of Plutus. His career 
is that of an Asiatic voluptuary. His asso- 
‘ clates are the parasites of Mammon. And 
nobody laughs so loud and so long as he at 
the heavenly innoceuce of youth, and at all 
that truly makes life noble and lovely. Poor 
Finster, they say—indeed, he says so him- 
self—is utterly ruined! Is Plutus any less 
sof Isamummy any less a corpse because 
it is draped in cloth of gold f 
And who is this ambling up on an easy 
pad? Well dressed, yon see: comfortable, 
sutisfied, smiling, he too has the air of pros- 
perity which I remember around Finster but 
& few years ago. And what a contrast be- 
tween them now! Between another pros- 
perous and successful man and one who is 
utterly ruined. Do you know this gentle- 
man? If you do not, I will tell you that it 
is Barabbas, who came to the city forty years 
ago to make his fortune. And he has made 
it. He is one of the men of whom it is fa- 
miliarly said that his eye-teeth were cut 
early. He too was very poor, and he began 
atthe bottom. Aud he is there still,.it seems 
to me, although he is one of the merchant 
princes. He too had the dowry of a fresh 
heart and a pure soul. But a burned cinder 
is not drier than the one, and Lucifer is not 
more faithless than the other. He is selfish, 
formal, insolent ; a despiser of men and a dis- 
believer in God; aud immensely rich. Is 
poor Finster ruined and Barabbas not? Is 
he lost who is mastered by an appetite that 
he can not control, but who has retained 
honesty, generosity, and faith in men. and 
God, and is he not ruined who has lost a)! 
these in the process of becoming rich f 
“T am utterly ruined,” said poor Finster, 
trying to smile, and hoping that I should 
not suspect the truth. Well, his fate is sad 
enough; it is a fearful warning. But there 
are ruins of many kinds. I remember in my 
younger years the society of Rome. All day 
I lounged and lingered among the old mon- 
uments: the Coliseum, the Baths, the Golden 
House, the Palace of the Cesars. Every even- 
ing in the season I went to receptions and 
balls. ‘I suppose,” the Marchesa di Vecchi- 
accia used to say, ‘that my American friend 
has been meditating all day among the 
ruins.” Fancy a mummy or the Cloaca 
Maxima speaking to you! “Ruins!” I said 
to myself—“I have seen no ruin like the 
Marchesa di Vecchiaccia!” It was plas- 
tered with paint, and plated with gold, and 
crusted with diamonds, but it was utter ruin 
still. And when I hear of men who are ut- 
terly ruined I do not think of Finster, I con- 
fess, but of Plutus and Barabbas. 
Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 


a 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE DOLMAN-MANTLE WALKING SUIT. 


HE Dolman-mantle walking suit, of which a 

cut paper pattern will be furnished, is illus- 
trated on our first page. The most attractive 
feature of this costume is its graceful and com- 
fortable wrap, which is oneof the latest modifica- 
tions of the Dolman introduced early in the fall. 
It is a more ample garment than the sacque Dol- 
man illustrated in Bazur No. 41, Vol. V., and 
will be found appropriate for the warm cloaks of 
midwinter. It may be made of the dress mate- 
pial, but this fashion is not as prevalent as for- 
merly; a more economical plin is to make a 
black, dark gray. or brown Dolman that may 
be- used with ajl dresses. Cashmere, camel's- 
hair, and very soft, pliable cloths are the fabrics 
most used for these wraps; Sicilienne cloth and 
Lyons velvet are chosen for very dressy gar- 
ments. ‘I'he back of this Dolman fits smoothly 
over the tournure, and we may add that in 
order to have it fit gracefully the tournure 
must be worn very high, making the bonffant 
appearance begin directly below the belt. Close 
sleeves are attached to this cloak for greater 
warmth, and are concealed by the graceful cape 
in front. A hood or collar may be added if 
preferred, but is notenecessary, as 1 fur boa gives 
sufficient finish about the neck. The constrne- 
tisn of the remainder of the suit is explained 
elsewhere. 

THE PRINCESS DRESS. 


Parisian modistes are fast bringing into favor 
for house and carriage wear the princesse dress, 
which is a variation of the Gabrielle dress of five 
years ago. ‘This dress is made with the body 
and skirt in one, without seams around the 
waist ; @ great deal of fullness is added behind, 
and draped to form panier puffs. An illastra- 
tion of this dress will be given in the next num- 
ber, with a pattern in the Supplement. It is es- 
peialy suitable for rich black silks and for 

eavy woolen materials, When worn out-of- 
doors this dress may be draped over another 
skirt to resemble a long polonaise, after the man- 
ner of the handsome dress illustrated on page 
496 of Bazar No. 49, Vol. V. Looping the 
tournure by cords to form panier puffs, and the 
swinging cords and tassels on the side, shown in 


the engraving just mentioned, are now seen in 
many French dresses, 


MELON PUFF8. 


The old-fashioned melon puffs are revived for 
trimming some of the handsomest dresses lately 
imported, and offer a slight change from kilt 
pleatings and gathered flounces. ‘These puffs 
are made of straight widths of the silk, joined at 
the selvedges, and lined with foundation muslin ; 
they are furmed by taking slight seams on the 
wrong side of the fabric at intervals of two or 
three inches, leaving the space between to form 
a puff on the right side. As there are no gath- 
ers in these smooth puffs, the stiff muslin lining 
is necessary to keep them well rounded, and 
sometimes n thick cording of candle-wick covered 
with silk is used to separate the puffs. Wide 
puffs are more stylish than narrower ones, A de- 
scription of one of Worth’s skirts will serve as a 
guide for arranging this trimming. ‘lhis is a 
dinner and carriage dress of rich black fuille, 
made with a basque and demi-trained skirt, but 
no over-skirt. Around the whole skirt is a bias 
gathered flounce eight inches deep, very fully 
gathered, and finished with an inch-wide hem, 
turned up on the right side with a tiny fold of 
piping in the upper edge of the hem. A tablier 
of melon puffs three inches wide covers the 
greater part of the three front widths, beginning 
very near the top of the skirt, and descending in 
straight lines down to the upper edge of the 
flounce; the lower edge of each puff forms a 
scallop, and is finished with jet fringe. A thick 
cord is between each puff, and a ruche heads 
them, though this is concealed by the basque. 
A wide revers of silk, perfectly straight and 
merely doubled, without any trimming, covers 
the remaining gored part of the skirt, beginning 
at the belt and ending on the gathered flounce; 
the straight back breadths are then caught up 
behind to form two large panier puffs, and a 
sash ribbon passes under these puffs and is tied 
in a bow behind. A very simple jockey basque 
completes this distinguished-looking dress. 


CARRIAGE WRAPS. 


New scarfs for carriage and extra wraps are 
among the latest importations. ‘The hand- 
somest are made of dark camel's-hair, lined with 
India silk or with China crape, and are fanci- 
fully trimmed with gilt galloon, braid, fringe, and 
ornaments of oxidized silver and gilt. They 
are three yards long, nearly a yard deep, are 
lengthwise of the material, and have a triangu- 
lar fold at the lower corner through which the 
arm is passed. A beautiful scarf of this kind is 
of gray camel’s-hair lined throughout with pale 
blue China crape. The galloon and fringe are 
of gilt mixed with brown silk. A large Egyp- 
tian clasp of dead gilt and silver fastens the 
front. 

MORNING WRAPPERS. 


Very handsome morning wrappers are being 
made of twilled silk and of the soft repped Japa- 
nese silk. One of dark blue repped silk is made 
with a double Watteau fold behind, and may be 
worn flowing loosely, but is in best taste when 
belted bya band passed beneath the Watteau fold. 
The whole garment has deep three-inch scallops 
on the edge, falling over a side pleating of silk 
in the way shown in a dress engraved on page 
796 of Bazar No. 49, Vol. V. This is seen even 
around the neck, on the close, tight sleeves, and 
around the large, square pockets. The belt is 
three folds of silk, fastened on the left side with 
some drooping loops and sash ends. A pleated 
frill of Swiss muslin edged with Valenciennes 
passes around the neck and down the entire 
front, which is buttoned with large moulds cov- 
ered with silk, one button being set in each scal- 
lop. Wrappers for trousseanx are made of white 
cashmere, with tabliers of blue or rose-colored 
silk ruffles alternating with frills of white yak 
lace. ‘These are lined throughout with thin silk 
of the color used for trimming. Comfortable 
wrappers for midwinter are made of soft gray 
twilled flannel, trimmed with a three-inch bias 
fold of bine cashmere on which a narrower gray 
fold is stitched. ‘These folds pass all around the 
skirt four inches above the edge, und are down 
each front, outside of the row of buttons with 
which it is fastened. ‘The buttons are large 
moulds covered with blue cashmere. ‘The pock- 
ets are squares of blue set on outside. ‘The blue 
cuffs are rounded at the top, and the sash is blue 
ribbon tied on the left side. Price $30. 


DRESSES FOR A BRIDAL PARTY. 


An ‘‘ opening” by gas-light was lately given to 
display dresses appropriate for a bridal party to 
Wear at an evening wedding. ‘I'he superb dress 
for the bride was of sheeny white satin, With a 
tablier and scalloped flounces of satin, tulle pleat- 
ings, and orange gurlands. The half-low basque 
had short putted sleeves, with a rich garniture of 
point lace and orange flowers, ‘The price was 
$500. Ihe bride-muids’ dresses were of the white 
Chambéry gauze that is now preferred above tulle 
for such occasions. The skirts were flounced 
very high, and had wide sashes of blue faille so 
elaborately folded and draped that they were as 
effective as upper skirts. ‘lhe half-low basques 
bad Grecian berthas, like that on the full-dress 
toilette illustrated in Sagar No. 50, Vol. V. 
These robes cost $125 each. _ The dress in which 
the stately mother of the bride was to accom- 
pany her daughter to church was of pearl gray 
fuille, with a flounce and over-skir« of fine Chan- 
tilly lace: price $1000. _ Grandmainma’s lovely 
dress was of rich black silk, trimmed ‘vith black 
guipure lace laid over white lace. High, plain 
basque and coat sleeves, trimmed with lace and 
passementerie. Among the guests’ dresses were 
many of the lovely opal-tinted failles, trimmed 
with lace flounces and flower garlands. Tea- 
roses with embrowned foliage seem to be the 
flowers most used; they are seen on pale blue, 
green, pink, and the creamy Ophelia silks. Point 
appliqué and Valenciennes lace flounces are in 
great favor. A dress in Spanish taste for a bru- 
bette was of maize-colored silk, with cherry fa- 


cings and bl:.ck lace on the flounces. Tasteful 
and inexpensive dresses were of white tarlutan, 
with puffs, flounces, sash, and Grecian bertha of 
some stylish color, such as vivlet, Nile green, or 
rose pink : price $35. 


INVITATIONS, ETO. 


Skeleton script, like the long, angular hand- 
writing now affected by ladies, is the fashion- 
able engraving for invitations and visiting-cards. 
There is a revived fancy for the monograms that 
fell into disfavor last season; these are now 
made in characters to match the engraving, and 
are very large and intricate: white monograms 
are used for wedding invitations. ‘The note 
sheet for invitations is very large and almost 
square. Tying the cards of the bride and groom 
together is also in vogue again. All abbrevia- 
tions and figures in invitations are considered 
inelegant. ‘The invitation formulas most ap- 
proved at present omit ‘‘ At Home,” ‘‘ Compli- 
ments of,” etc., and merely say, ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith desire the pleasure of Miss Brown's com- 
pany.” Wedding receptions now usually have a 
German at the close of the evening, and this is 
announced by the word ‘‘ German” in a corner 
of the invitation sheet. Visiting-cavds are of 
unglazed Bristol-board, are quite small, and are 
placed in an envelope when handed to the serv- 
ant at the door. Small beaded envelopes are 
used for this purpose. The fashionable station- 
ery shows fifteen or twenty varieties of tinted 
note-paper of the faintest possible hues. Large 
square envelopes are used, and the note-sheet is 
merely donbled when placed inside. 

For information received thanks are due Mies 
SwiTzeEx; Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co. ; 
and James M‘Cregry & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Henry Marsg, a printer for nearly fifty- 
three years in tae employment of Messrs. Har- 
PER & BROTHERS, died on Sunday, December 1, 
in the sixty-sixth year of his age. He was con- 
sidered one of che most skillful and capable 

rinters in the country, and was an honest, 

aithful man. 

—Hon. Joun P. Jonrs, the new Nevada Senator, 
went to the Pacific from Cleveland, Ohio, in 1849, 
in the bark Zureka, which vessel made the voy- 

from that city via the St. Lawrence, around 
Cape Horn, to San Francisco. He is now one 
of the wealthiest, if not the wealthiest man on 
the Pacific slope, his fortune being rated at 
$10,000,000. In money affairs at Frisco he oc- 
copie the position that ‘‘ the Commodore’’ does 
in Wall Street. 

—This is what they are going to do for VERDI 
when he goes to Naples to attend the first rep- 
resentation of his new operas, Aida and Don 
Carlos. As the train moves into the railway 
station one of his finest choruses is to be sung 
by a great number of voices, and with the ac- 
companiment of the magnificent orchestra of 
the San Carlo. Immediately afterward hun- 
dreds of carriages, containing his friends and 
admirers, will follow him through the streete 
of the city. 

—The sensation marriage of the day abroad is 
that of a lady who was Princess de la Moskowa 
by her father and Duchesse de Persigny by her 
husband. She is now the wife of a simple ad- 
vocate at Cairo. 

—Miss ABBY BouTweELt, a sister of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, has considerable talent in 
sculpture, and goes soon to Rome to perfect 
herself in the art. She is a Boutwell enough 
now for ordinary stone-work, but is desirous of 
becoming first-class. 

—The Rev. Dr. ViNcENT has been to see the 
Rev. Mr. SPURGEON, and writes from London 
that the eminent Daptist declared he ‘‘ would 
not come to this country until after the Day of 
Judgment.’’ That looks as though he didn’t 
mean to come over for some time. 

—Prince Lours Murat, who was personal aid- 
dc-camp to the late King of Sweden, remains in 
the same post with the present king. 

—It was before the Boston singe that OLIVER 
WENDELL Howes said, ‘‘If all the cities of the 
world were reduced to ashes, you’d have a new 
sct of millionaires in a couple of years or so out 
of the trade in potash.”” We shall look for 
these rich fellows in 1875 in Boston. 

—The Duke of Edinburgh, though strongly 
pressed to become an admiral, firmly declines to 
take'a flag until he hus bad some experience as 
captain in an fron-clad ship, and the Sultan is 
designated as the vessel he will probably com- 
mand. 

—Miss OLIVE RISLEY SEWARD will hereafter 
make herhome at Fredonia with her father, Mr. 
H. A. Ristey. The old homestead has been 
handsomely fitted up, where, with the hundsome 
income of the fifty thousand dollars bequeathed 
to her by Mr. SewarpD, she can live in clegant 
retirement—if she has the notion to live in that 


way. 

The least important of circumstances now 
and then “makes cowards of us all.”’ A few 
days since, when the new Lord Chancellor (SEL- 
BORNE) of England was taking the oath of office 
he was terribly nervous; and curiously enough 
there was but one Queen’s Counsel in court to 
welcome him, and he too was very nervous at 
finding himself all alone in any thing but his 
glory. However, he managed to stammer out 
the usual formality, ‘‘I move that the oath be 
recorded.’ 

—Mr. Tom TayYrtor, author of the original 
American Cousin and many other cone ays, 
bas retired from his place in the Public Health 
Department of England, on a pension of $3250 
per annum. 

—A pleasant incident occurred to Senator 
WIson a few days ago on visiting his native 
town of Farmington, New Hampshire. After a 
serenade he addressed those present, standing 
upon the identical door-stone of the house on 
which he stood about fifty years ago and re- 
ceived that first book which appears to have been 
the foundation of his fame. Mrs. ANSTRESS 
Woopsory, wife of the Hon. NEHEMIAH East- 
MAN, seeing him, when a youngster about ten 

ears of aye, among other boys at play, called 

is attention, and asked him to come to her 
house and she would give him a book to read; 
and from this time she assumed charge and fur- 
pished bim with reading uiatter, which quite 


ae assisted in making the foundation for his 
acquiring the extended information which hus 


— Madame Nixsson-Rovuzeaup set the big folk 
of 8t. Petersburg wild with enthusiusm at her 
début. She agi in Hamiet, and the Grand Duke 
CONSTANTINE led the appJause; the Prime Min- 
ister sent for her, and congratulated her, and the 
pone frightened her borses. Imagine our “ Mr. 

. Fisn’’ (as poor Catacazy pettishly called 
him) sending for Lucca and telling her she was 
a eure singer, and clever generally ! 

— What a worry it is, to be sure, to be a person 
of high degree! There is poor Lord WaLTeR 
CAMPBELL, recently employed in a mercantile 
house in this city, who wished to marry a young 
lady of good position. Upon his applying to the 
young lady’s father the parent stated that he re- 
ferred all such questions to his wife. The moth- 
cer, in turn, said she must refer it to the Duke of 
Argyle. The duke pleaded that, considering his 
connection with royalty, be must consult his 
eldest son. The marquis could do nothing with- 
out the queen’s consent. Her Majesty felt that 
the issue must be referred to the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, as head of the family. The duke 
rejoined that since the recent changes in Ger- 
many he looked upon the Emperor WILLIam as 
his povercien and must bow to his advice. The 
emperor said he could do nothing without Prince 
BisMARCK’S opinion, and Prince Bismarck de- 
clared he had no opinion at all, one way or the 
other. And so the question—to marry or not to 
sae —was brought to a dead-lock. 

—Dr. HAL, who ought to be, and perhaps fs, 
the healthiest of Americans—he is perpetually 
writing something about it—lays down the 
follow ng concise rules as to what our citizens 
should do in regard to eating :—‘ Never eat 
when you are not hungry [good idea]; never 
eat when you are very tired; never eat just 
before severe mental or physical effort; never 
eat while in a passion [who docs]; never eat 
while very low-spirited hwo can?]; never eat 
just before a bath [the ldea!}; and never eat 
while greatly worried (who would ?]’? That's 
what Dr. HaLy says. The better rule is the 
Western one: when you're hungry, sail in! 

—Colonel FornErY, who has such a fund of 
anecdotes of public men, tells this as illustrative 
of the patient temperament of Mr. Sewarp: 
‘Just after PREsTON 8. BROOKS committed his 
brutal assuult on CHARLES SUMNER Mrs. SEwaRD 
was exceedingly anxious for the safety of her 
husband, and advised him to protect himself. 
‘Well, my dear,’ was his answer, ‘what shall 
Ido? Iam a man of peace; I never reply to 

rsonal attacks. How am I to defend myself? 

hall I go to the Senate with a musket or rifle 
on my shoulder? If I use pistols, I am sure 
you will not ask me to shoot any body without 
notice. Yousay no. Well, then, it will be my 
duty if I carry revolvers to lay them on ny 
Senatorial desk, so that all men may see that 
am ready to kill any body at a moment’s notice. 
I think this is my best weapon,’ he said, as he 
closed the interview, and picked up the whip 
he carried as a sort of metaphorical help to the 
old horse that carried him to the Capitol.” 

—It is rumored that General Grant, follow- 
ing his example of civil service reform in the 
appointment of Mr. FairmMan as postmaster at 

hiladelphia, will confer the Secretaryship of the 
Treasury on Assistant-Secretary RICHARDSON, in 
case Mr. BOUTWELL should be elected to succeed 
Mr. Wixson, which is probable. Judge R. is a 
man of fine administrative capacity, and has at 
various times acted as Secretary. 

—RHopa BROUGHTON, the author of Good-dy, 
Sweetheart, and other stories, is young, pretty, 
sept tne just a little wild, and the daughter 
of an English clergyman. 

—Thirty times was ADELINA PaTTI called be- 
fore the curtain on the occasion of her début in 
Moscow. The Princess DoLGorouka sent to 
her a bouquet of camellias that was so large as 
to require two men to carry it across the stage. 
Which goes to prove the calmness of us Amer- 
icans, who only recall Lucca three times on an 
average. For the four months the Cee 
singer passes in Russia she will receive $50,000, 
for two performances a week, and $1600 for each 
extra performance. Should she from illness be 
unable to sing, and procure a medical certificate 
to that effect, the impresario will not be entitled 
to make any reduction in her salary until a fort- 
night shall elupse. 

—Rare thing in Topsfield, Massachusetts, a few 
days since—the celebration of the sixtieth auni- 
versary of the marriage of ZaccHEvus GOULD and 
wife. Agreat-granddanghter was present. The 
house in which the anniversary wus held is two 
hundred years old, and is the house in which 
good old Uncle GOULD was born. 

—It marks an era in the progress of things 
when the heathen Chinee becomes permanently 
domesticated among us. Mr. Lar 8un, with 
Mrs. Sun (or Moon), and some little fixed etars, 
have settled in Springfield, Massachusetts. They 
drape themeclves in the costume of their native 
land, have their own servants, including cook, 
hair-dresser, and tuilor, and live much as they 
used to at home. They talk English fluently, 
and are very sociable. 

—A daughter of the South, Mies Drxon, is 
noted in that region for skill in penmanship. 
She writes with both hands simultaneously. 

—M. Catacazy flourishes in a mild way in 
Paris, living a8 much in the public cye as it is 
possible to do by being constantly at cafés, 
clubs, operas, and hotels. His friends say that 
he is still on the best terms with the Czar, and 
may yet be reinstated in the diplomatic service. 

—Mrs. Cott, of Hartford, placed to her income 
account last year $800,000, made from profits on 
revolvers. As this eatimuble lady is said to pos- 
sess $8,000,000, she may be presumed not to be 
in what Mrs. Partington calls ‘‘indignant cir- 
cumstances.”’ 

—Of the late General Mrape the New York 
Church Journal trathfully says, ‘‘ A more stain- 
less knight never drew sword; a kindlier heart 
never beat; a simpler and truer Christian has 
seldom, in these days, lived; none worthier to 
wear ‘the grand old name of gentleman’ with- 
out a blot. 

—Fifty years a M. THIERS was engaged on 
the Conatitutionnel as an art critic at the rate of 
$10 an article. His first critique was on the act- 
ing of Mrs. BELLAMY, then playing at the Porte 
St. Martin Theatre with an English troupe. M. 
THIERS was soon promoted to politics, and in 
the hands of an active opposition became a ter- 
rible enemy to the government, which he finally 
upset when editor of the National, with MIGNET 
and ARMAND CARREL for lieutenants. 


-led to his national fame. 
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Tapestry Design for a Rug. 

Tus pretty and elegant ‘Turkish design is 
worked, according to the size desired for the 
rug, either on coarse canvas with tapestry worst- 
ed or on fine canvas with zephyr worsted. The 
colors are given in the description of symbols, 
and may be selected either in brilliant or pale 
tints; the latter, however, are better suited to 
the present taste. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CoRRESPONDENT. ] 


ESPITE the rumors which were current last 

autumn concerning the disfavor of suits, they 
still triumph, and so completely that manufac- 
turers are producing fabrics designed especially 
for their use. One of the most beautiful of these 
is the bourre de soie, which, though brought out 
rather late for this season, is destined to a certain 
success when spring arrives. A suit of this fab- 
ric has a skirt of dark gray bourre de soie, with 
alternate wide and narrow stripes of very dark 
violet vineux velvet. Polonaise of plain bourre 
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de soie, of the same color as the skirt, trimmed 
with bias folds of violet vineux velvet. The 
same combination is found in all colors. Bro- 
caded bourre de soie, with designs of the same 
color as the ground, or what is called in Paris 
the cameo style, in gray, Havana brown, and 
sable du Nil, are in preparation for the spring. 

Dark woolen dresses are trimmed with bias 
folds of cashmere, or, still better, fine white cloth. 
These bias folds are striped at intervals with cord 
or soutache of the same color as the dress. White 
folds are thus worn on bottle green, olive brown, 
violet vineux, and, above all, Havana brown. 
This style is particularly pretty for misses and 
young ladies. 

A new style of suit, which has just dawned, 
has the skirt and tunic of gray poplin, with bias 
folds of the same and gray fringe. High plain 
waist, with small flat basques, and sleeves almost 
tight, of black velvet. Cape of gray poplin, cut 
away in front so as fully to show the black velvet 
waist. On each upper corner of the cape is a 
large passementerie agrafe, with similar gradu- 
ated aiguillettes in four rows down the front of 
the black velvet waist. Black velvet bonnet, 
with gray feathers. 
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Gilt or silvered metal buttons are much worn 
on woolen dresses. Our dress-makers, finding 
one row of buttons too little, have bethought 
themselves of using four, two on each front of 
the polonaise, from the top to the bottom. 
Another arrangement is as follows: Polonaise 
of bottle green cloth, closed with one row of 
oxidized silver buttons. On the front of the 
waist are set three rows of the same buttons, ar- 
ranged like the three rows of a necklace, and 
extending on each side to the shoulder seam, 
with the largest buttons in the middle, and grad- 
uating in size on each side, precisely like the 
diamonds in a riviére. 

The Dolman, and the large cape forming 
sleeves when taken up on the arms, are the 
wrappings generally adopted to be worn over 
polonaises when the latter are too thin for the 
season; these are made of black cloth, or, which 
is more elegant, of a dark shade to match the 
suit. An elegant trimming for velvet Dolmans 
is bands of curled feathers. 

Marvels are produced in woolen passemente- 
ries ; despite the inferiority of the material em- 
ployed, they are quite as costly as those made 
of silk. ‘There are woolen trellised fringes, ball 
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TAPESTRY DESIGN FOR A RUG. 
Description of Symbols: @ Black; @ 1st (darkest), 2 2d, © 8d (lightest). Red; G Blue; 8 Green; O Light Fawn; ! Yellow. 
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fringes, Tom Thumb fringes, woolen guipures 
with fringed edges, large open-work agrafes—in 
a word, a new branch of industry, which has sud- 
denly burst upon us. 

What shall I say of hats and bonnets? Alas! 
they are deplorable, viewed from the stand-point 
of reasonable beings. The sailor hats, set on 
the back of the head, are positively grotesque, 
but they must be chronicled, since they are worn. 
They are even made of cloth to match the suit. 
I saw a young lady the other day dressed in a 
dark blue suit, with sailor hat to match, proudly 
promenading in the Champs Elysées, without 
suspecting that she looked precisely as if she had 
just fallen into an indigo vat. 

Even the reasonable bonnets have an extrava- 
gant air; they are still very high, and their shape 
more and more resembles the masculine beaver 
hats which have always been thonght so ugly. 
But it can not be helped. Very few entirely 
black bonnets are worn; black velvet bonnets 
are all trimmed with watered ribbons of some of 
the faded tints that are so much in vogue, vert- 
de-gris, vert-de-Chine, or réséda, all very dark. 
Flowers and grasses of the same shade as the 
ribbons complete the trimmings. Black velvet 
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bonnets trimmed in this fashion are the most 
stylish and effective that are worn. 

One of the prettiest embroidered Dolmans that 
I have seen was made of black cloth. The em- 
broidery was composed simply of heavy black 
cord, set on in diagonal lines, with the space of 
a cord between, and meeting at the seams, the 
fronts, etc. 

Little girls from eight to fourteen are almost 
all enveloped in Scotch plaids, which are wound 
nround their waists in the Scottish fashion. 
Many also wear square shawls, crossed in front 
and tied behind in the French style. 

Head-dresses for the opera and evening par- 
ties are divided into two styles—the diadem, for 
grave and regular features, and the Louis XV. 
pouf, set on one side, for bright, piquant, and 
irregular faces. Both are made with a little 
ribbon, a great quantity of black or white lace, 
and a few flowers or a feather, according to taste. 
The hair is combed upward, leaving the nape of 
the neck entirely free, and massed on the crown 
and front of the head, where it is arranged in a 
thousand different ways—rolled in canons, knot- 
ted in cogues, or raised en muraiile, but always 
finished with a few irregular curls floating care- 
lessly. Young girls often tie their hair at the 
top of the head, then plait it in a single braid, 
which hangs low in the back, simply tied at the 
end with ribbon, very much in the fashion of a 
Chinaman. ‘This style is quite common, unbe- 
coming as it is. 

Ball dresses will be very vaporous. It is pro- 
posed, and actually begun, to abolish silk under- 
skirts, and to substitute for them four or five 
skirts of tulle, or else three or four of tarlatan 
(if the dress is tarlatan), of the same color as 
the dress. These dresses will be profusely 
trimmed with embroidery, as I described in my 
last letter. Pompadour costumes will be formed 
by the combination of colors; for instance, a 
dress will be composed of pink and blue or green 
tulle, of maize and lilac, gray and pink, and so 
on. For small dancing parties there are bro- 
caded grenadines, which are superb with their 
Pompadour wreaths and bouquets. These will 
be worn as polonaises with square-necked waists 
over plain skirts. Gray will often be worn over 
white, and white over gray, and these neutral 
tints will be brightened with pink or blue bows. 

Nevertheless, the fashions now are so multi- 
fold that no one can boast either of knowing or 
wearing them. ‘There is no longer the fashion, 
but one of the fashions of the day; every lady 
has her own style, and is at liberty to vary it as 
she likes, so long as she conforms to a few lead- 
ing features which characterize the general as- 
pect of the fashion. It is impossible to point out 
with precision what is in fashion, for the reason 
that every thing is in fashion according to the 
use that is made of it. _ | 

‘We are returning to the beautiful silk damasks 
which clad our mothers and grandmothers so 
richly. ‘These damasks are now the rage, and 
are worn both as trained dresses and as polo- 
naises over velvet skirts, One of the richest 
dresses of the kind that I have seen was as fol- 
lows: Skirt of plain felt gray velvet of a medium 
shade. Polonaise of felt gray damask, with 
large figures of several shades of the same color. 
This polonaise was open in front, and furnished 
with a velvet vest, and was trimmed with chenille 
fringe combining the different shades of the dam- 
ask. The velvet skirt was without trimming. 

EMMELINE RAYMOND. 
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CHRISTMAS-EVE. 


‘“ (\FF to-night! Mail train, eh? Why, 
Talbot, old fellow, you will lose the ver 
cream of the hunting. Nice open weather, wit 


ie 


the scent breast-high, and the horses in their best — 


form. We draw Appley Gorse on Wednesday 
—a sure find and a splendid country. I want 

ou to show these Melton dandies at Lord Whip- 
hams the way over Bullingsley Brook. It isa 
pity to leave us just now.” ‘Thus spoke our vet- 
eran M.F.H., a thorough sportsman, and a ge- 
nial, warm-hearted gentleman of the old school, 
with whom I had been a favorite ever since he 
first rated me, at the ripe age of ten, for riding 
my shaggy pony too close to the leading hounds. 

I, Talbot Carew, whose name figured in the 
Landed Gentry as second son of Francis Carew, 
Esq., of Harbledown Court, and in the Army 
List as lieutenant in a light cavalry regiment, | 
looked rueful enough, I dare say, as I assured 
the good old master of. the hounds that there 
was no help for it, and that with all my desire 
to stay until the frost should put a stop to our 
sylvan enjoyments, go I must. The fact was that 
my regiment was under orders for India, and 
that before we sailed my father had urged me 
to accept an invitation to spend the Christmas 
with an uncle and aunt of mine, a certain Sir 
Charles and Lady Treherne, who lived a long 
way off, in the west of England, and whom it 
so happened that I had not seen since my school- 
boy days. I had no particular desire to devote 
my last days in England to a visit at Bramshaw 
Hall, where I had never before been a guest, and 
it was especially unpleasing to me to leave home 
just then. We lived in one of the most famous 
of those ‘‘ grass-shires” which form the paradise 
of fox-hunters and the emporium of weight-car- 
rying hunters and hounds of high degree; while 
Bramshaw was situated in Blankshire, which, as 
every one knows, is a rocky, heathy, and emi- 
nently picturesque county, where fox - hunting 
can only be pursued under difficulties. 

My parents were, however, so anxious that I 
should not refuse my uncle’s well-meant invita- 
tion that I reluctantly made up my mind to ac- 
cept it; and as there were sundry matters to trans- 
act in town, with reference to equipments, out- 
fit, etc., and as we expected to embark for India 
early in the new year, I was obliged to hurry up 
to London at once to attend to the needful prep- 
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arations, and to be in time to reach Bramshaw 
before the Christmas festivities should fairly be- 
gin. When it began to snow heavily on the day 
of my leaving London I reflected that the fine 
scenting weather in our own country was over for 
the present, and that I had not lost many runs 
by my unwilling absence. 

With all that, I could not help looking upon 
my visit to Bramshaw as an unmitigated an- 
noyance. I had seen, as I have already remark- 
ed, very little of the relatives under whose roof 
I was to be domiciled, and to all their friends, as 
well as to the part of the country in which they 
resided, I was a total stranger. The ‘Trehernes 
were people who had for several years led a 
quiet life on their own estate, and the district 
in which they lived was one that had a reputa- 
tion for tenaciously keeping up ancient usages 
and customs exploded in parts of England more 
infused with the metropolitan spirit of change. 
‘* I suppose I am in,” said I to myself, as I gloom- 
ily gazed out of the window of the railway car- 
riage and watched the whirling snow-flakes sweep 
past with blinding rapidity, ‘‘ for what they call a 
good old-fashioned Christmas. J know. Round 
games, snapdragon, blindman’s-buff, forfeits, and 
the rest; and I shall be lucky if I escape hunt- 
the-slipper.” 

Bramshaw Hall turned out to be a fine old 
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not possess the slightest local knowledge, I was 
glad to get what Frenchmen call the carte du 
pays from those who were better informed than 
I was. There was a young fellow there whom I 
did know, one Tollemache—Lionel ‘lollemache 
—a full cornet in the Lancer regiment quartered 
at Slochester, and whose relations had got him 
an introduction to Sir Charles as to one of the 
magnates of the country-side. 

‘* Awfully jolly old place, you know, and all 
that,” said Cornet Tollemache to me, aside, and 
with an air of mysterious importance. ‘° And 
as regards your uncle and aunt, I only wish that 
there were more of the same sort, for kinder peo- 
ple I never knew. Capital house, good cook, de- 
cent cover-shooting, and pretty girls staying here ; 
but— You don't believe in ghosts, Carew, of 
course ?” 

‘*Of course not,” said I, wondering. 

‘Nor do I. Awful stuff!” said my friend, 
and went off to flirt with a Miss Porter, who 
came from Slochester too. 

A lady whose acquaintance I presently made, 
and who liked, apparently, to hear the sound of 
her own voice, was more explicit than the enig- 
matical subaltern had been. It was thus that 
Mrs. Methven explained matters: ‘‘ Why, you 
see, Mr. Carew, we are rather celebrated for 
haunted houses in this part of the country, and 
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BLANCHE RESCUED A SECOND TIME, 


place, built of stone which age had covered with 
mosses and lichens of dainty green and golden 
russet tints, and very much superior in an ar- 
tistic point of view to the red bricks and white 
copings of our own ancestral mansion in central 
England. The Hall stood also in a command- 
ing position, perched as it was on a stone ter- 


race, overlooking all the surrounding country 


with all its horrent woods, and bare peaks of 
gray rock, and the purple moorland clothing the 
neighboring heights as with a royal robe. One 
part of the old house—the western end—looked 
upon a really lovely glen, something like a bit 
of Cumberland scenery transplanted to the south; 
and there was a steep fall here from where the 
terrace ended down to the rough rocks beneath, 
and to the stream that battled and frothed among 
the boulders and deep overhanging banks of its 
narrow bed. 

I was very kindly received by the baronet and 
by my aunt—it was Lady Treherne, by-the-bye, 
to whom I was related—and found myself wel- 
comed by a number of guests of different ages, 
ranging, so far as I could guess, from seven to 
seventy years, most of whom were Blankshire 
people, or from the adjacent counties. I was 
the only late arrival, for all the others had been 
for several days at Bramshaw; so that, as I did 


it. 


the wonder was rather that Bramshaw, old as it 


is, and with all the dreadful things done here 
that must have been done of course—you men 
are sad wicked creatures, Mr. Carew, though of 


course you won’t agree with me about that— 
should not have had a ghost of its own before. 


But really, what with the rustlings, and what 
with the light tread that passes by our bedroom 
doors at the strangest hours of the night, and 
what with vague movements, and creaking of the 
old oak stairs, and things being disturbed or 
thrown down in a way no servant can account 
for—why, one does not know what to think; 
and excepting your good aunt and uncle, to 


_ whom no one likes to speak on the subject, I as- 


sure you we are all exceedingly uneasy and un- 
comfortable.” 
And indeed, on farther inquiry, so I found 
A vague feeling of discomfort, almost of 
alarm, was abroad among the guests. Dinner, 
however, so far as I could see, dispelled all these 
dismal day-dreams as to haunted houses and 
creaking stairs; and indeed I have not often 
known people who enjoyed themselves so hearti- 
ly as these Blankshire gentry around my uncle's 
hospitable board. They all knew each other, 
and had at their fingers’ ends, so to speak, the 
names and circumstances of every married 
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daughter, and of every son at Sandhurst or the 
university. A few outsiders there were: ‘Tolle- 
mache, the Porter girls, and Major Porter—an 
apoplectic old soldier, who rarely spoke except 
with reference to ‘‘the Dook” or ‘the Penin- 
sula’—and myself; esoteric persons, who did 
not know who Mary and Jane had married, and 
who had never admired Frank’s score at cricket, 
or the matchless horsemanship of Adolphus. 
But they were all very kind, and did their best 
to lighten our natural sense of inferiority to 
those who were better informed. The dinner 
was an excellent one, and it passed merrily, and 
the children came in at dessert in gay frocks and 
sashes and velvet tunics and shining curls, ac- 
cording to sex and complexion, and there was a 
great silver-gilt caldron full of something hot 
and strong, which was called the wassail-bowl, 
and we all sipped and laughed, and became sea- 
sonably merry and blithely sportive. ~ 

Then in the drawing-room there were games 
of all sorts—one of forfeits among them—and, 
to my own amazement, I found myself voted by 
the children into the high dignity and office of 
Lord of Misrule, or Grand Mufti, or something 
of the sort, which post I accepted because they 
clapped their little hands and seemed so eager 
and bright-eyed, and because even then, at one- 
and-twenty, I could not bear to say to children 
nay. And we had a great deal of romping, 
laughter, and intense nonsense, to the disgust 
of young Tollemache, who wondered how an of- 
ficer of my standing could thus demean himself; 
until the tired darlings were taken off to bed, 


_ and it was almost time for us grown people to 


go to bed too. I think the liveliest of the young 
girls there, the quickest guesser of charade or 
conundrum, the deftest at ‘‘ post” or “puss in 
the corner,” the smartest competitor at forfeits, 


"Was my yonng cousin Blanche, the only child of 


Sir Charles and Lady Treherne, a delicate pale 
slip of a girl, with fine eyes and long fair hair, 
but by no means so pretty as several of the little 
rich-complexioned west of England pixies who 
| Blanche’s health, as I . 
conjectured when first she put her thin hand 


~ into that of ‘Cousin Talbot Carew,” was none 
' of the best; and I could see by Lady Treherne’s 


half- anxious, half- gratified look that she was 
surprised by the unusual animation which her 


_ daughter, usually languid and reserved, display- 


ed on the occasion of these Christmas sports. 
Well, we went to bed. My room was at the 


east end of the house, and was known as the 


‘Tapestry Room. Its walls were, indeed, cover- 


' ed with tapestry of great antiquity and ugliness, 
_ and the bed was an imposing structure, calcula- 


ted to impart to the intelligent foreigner, should 
he ever gain admittance, a proper appreciation 
of. the majesty of sleep. A wood fire, clear, rud- 
dy, and bright, burned on the ample hearth, 
where the massive ‘‘ dogs” or andirons of parcel 
gilt steel were formed to represent the heraldic 
cognizance of the Trehernes.' I was tired, but 
not disposed to sleep; so instead of retiring to 


' rest, I sat down before the fire, from time to 


time tossing a fresh log into the blaze, and med- | 


" itating on many things, on. my life, past, present, 


and future, as I gazed on the glowing embers, . 

which seemed to have that strange fascination — 

for me that they have had for thousands, 
At last the sullen sound of the great clock on 


- the turret above the stables reminded me that it 
was very late, conventionally as well as actually, 


and that I had better get some sleep while I 
could; and then it was that, feeling for my 
watch, and missing that accustomed pocket 
companion, I recollected that when we were at 
play down stairs my watch had been one of the 


" forfeited pledges, late redeemed, and that it had 
’ been left lying on the marble mantel-piece in the 
_ great drawing-room, since I had forgotten to take 


it -up when my little playmates left us. 


ee It 
serves me right,” said I, cynically, with the re- 


. Inembrance of Tollemache’s face floating before 
_ my mental vision, ‘‘ for making such a fool of 
_ myself. Never mind! 
_ up my candle and sallied forth. The passage 


Tl fetch it.”” So I took 


which gave access to my room was called the 
Gothic Gallery, probably because it was narrow 


’ and dark, with hideous medieval carvings in 


_ niches, and stained-glass casements, through the 


tinted panes of which the pure white snow out- 


_ side Jooked crimson, ochre yellow, or of a dusky 


green. ‘This passage leads into the wider and 


_ Joftier one styled the Oaken Gallery, where the 


family portraits hang against the paneled walls; 


_and from this the broad and elaborately carved 


staircase of dark and polished wood conducts to 
the entrance hall below. I made my way to the 
drawing-room, found my watch without difficul- 
ty, the centre of a heap of torn gloves, crushed 
flowers, and the pink or blue papers that had 
been wrapped around French bonbons, relics of 
the juvenile revelry. I had nearly reached my 
room again when a gust of wind, caused by the 
sudden opening of a door, extinguished my can- 
die. Immediately afterward I saw the faint 
glimmer of a light slowly and steadily approach- 
ing. Nearer and nearer it came; and presently 
I could distinguish a figure clothed in white, or 
some light color that looked white in the uncer- 
tain light, gliding with a noiseless tread and a | 
smooth evenness of motion which was of itself 
remarkable. I am, I hope, as brave as my neigh- 
bors, and I may say, without boasting, that I 
have not been found lacking when face to face 
with danger in a tangible shape; but I confess 
that a cold shuddering chill ran through my 
limbs, and that my heart bounded like a startled 
horse, and then seemed to cease beating, as I 
caught sight of this mysterious form silently and 
surely approaching me. ‘The Blankshire lady's 
story of vague alarms among the visitors on ac- 
count of Strange occurrences by night in that old 
house, the very scene, with its solemn state and 
antique magnificence, for the manifestation of 
supernatural phenomena, recurred to me with 
disagreeable emphasis. Idle words had I thought 
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them at the time when they were uttered; but 
now I felt any thing rather than inclined to ridi- 
cule them. e apparition drew nearer, and by 
an involuntary impulse I shrank back into a 
doorway, as if to allow it to pass. It did pass; 
and in a moment more I breathed more freely, 
and began to be heartily ashamed of my super- 
stitious fancies. : 

Blanche! Yes, it was my young cousin, 
Blanche Treherne. I recognized her as she 

assed close by me, carrying her candle in a 
band that was as steady as if it had been that of 
a statue; and, in truth, marble itself could 
ecarcely have been paler than her fair, innocent 
face as she went by, to all appearance, without 

receiving me. She still wore the dress that she 
had worn during the evening’s merry-making 
down stairs, her pretty white frock relieved by 
some admixture of light blue. Her long hair, 
of a pale golden color, hung loose over her 
shoulders, and I noticed with wonder that her 
small feet were bare, so that her step caused no 
more sound than if she had indeed been a phan- 
tom. On she went, walking slowly but with no 
sign of hesitation, her eyes fixed on something— 
what, I knew not—as if a spirit’s shadowy hand 
had beckoned her onward. By some instinct I 
had refrained from addressing her, even in my 
surprise at the recognition; but now, moved by 
an impulse for which I could not account, I left 
my place of espial and followed her at some dis- 
tance, being careful to tread as lightly as I could. 
She passed on, along the Ouken Gallery, and I 
wondered more and more at the strangeness of 
her conduct. Her own chamber was, I conject- 
ured, on the floor above, us were those of sev- 
eral of the visitors, while others, as well as the 
master and mistress of the house, slept in that 
part of the mansion from which every step re- 
moved her farther and farther. Why in the 
name of common-sense had she chosen to range 
the house thus on this bitter winter’s night? and 
what could be the steady purpose that drew her 
forward, as steel is drawn to » magnet? 

Ab! now she can go no farther, unless her 
intention be, as doubtless it is, to descend to the 
reception-rooms below by the grand staircase, 
for she has reached the end of the Oaken Gal- 
lery. Such was my soliloquy as I cudgeled 
my brains in the effort to devise a reason for 
these extraordinary proceedings on the part of 
a girl of my cousin's age. It was just possible 
that she, like myself, might have left down stairs 
som? object of which she was now in search ; 
but if so, why this ghost-like gliding with bare 
feet about the mansion of which she was the heir- 
ess, indulged and loved by all? ‘These thoughts 
came into my head as for an instant she stood 
still, near the angle of the broad landing-place, 
while in front of her was the great French win- 
dow, filling up nearly two-thirds of the width of 
the wide passage, by which the Oaken Gallery 
was lighted. ‘This window was an innovation, 
no doubt, but an improvement on the small- 
paned casement of stained glass, through which 
the sun had scarcely had power to illumine the 
old pictures that lined the walls, which it had 
superseded. 

‘* By Heaven she is lost!” was my hasty ex- 
clamation, as, to my infinite horror, I saw Blanche 
turn from the staircase, and deliberately yet 
quickly throw open the tall French window. 
That very day, jast after sunset, Sir Charles 
had insisted on my admiring the view from that 
west window, which commanded a bold sweep 
of country, swelling moorland and black pine- 
woods, rocky fort and the distant sea. The win- 
dow was at a great height above the ground, 
since from it one could look down, sheer over 
the edge of the stone terrace on which the man- 
sion stood, to a rocky dell, where far below a 
brawling stream made music among the boul- 
ders that fretted its waters into foam. All this 
I remembered at the same instant that the 
dreadful truth flashed upon me. Blanche was 
a sleep-walker—her actions were prompted by 
the strange mechanical semi-consciousness of the 
somnambulist—and from this terrible slumber 
that was not rest her awakening would be in 
another world. Nearer and nearer yet she 
drew to the giddy verge, her eyes steadily fixed 
on vacancy. She stood poised on the very sill 
of the open window, through which the bleak 
night air rushed in, causing the candle in her 
unconscious hand to flare and flicker. I dared 
not call, dared not raise my voice, lest I should 
startle her, and precipitate the catastrophe that 
seemed imminent. ‘There was a chance, though 
a poor one, that she would close the window and 
return to her room, as I had heard that sieep- 
walkers sometimes do, ignorant of the mortal 
peril so nearly encountered. 

Now she seems to bend slightly forward, her 
slender figure actually overhanging the abyss. 
A fall from such a height must be fatal. Bit- 
terly blaming myself for my own lack of pru- 
dence in allowing things to proceed to this pitch 
before I interfered, I mustered all my strength for 
one desperate bound, sprang to her side, and 
caught the girl's falling weight in my arms, at 
the very moment when she stepped from the win- 
dow-ledge. <A second or two would have made 
my hasty movement too late; and as it was it 
was well that Blanche was a light burden, and 
that I was active and strong, or both might have 
fallen from that dizzy perch. Blanche, abruptly 
awakened, broke the silence of the house by an 
agonized scream as of mingled pain and terror, 
and for an instant she struggled, while the can- 
dlestick dropped from her hand. The candle 
was extinguished in its fall; but I looked down 
and saw the tiny luminous spark of the burning 
wick falling, falling throngh the midnight dark- 
ness, and then heard the dull clang as the silver 
candlestick reached the rocks below. 

Blanche's shrieks had effectually aroused the 
household, and before I could soothe her natural 
alarm she was clasped in her mother’s arms; 
while a Babel of voices rose clamorously around 
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us, and conjectures, exclamations of horror or of 
thankfulness, were uttered on all hands, as vis- 
itors and servants came successively hurrying to 
the spot whence the cries had been heard. That 
the young heiress of the Trehernes was a somnam- 
bulist was what no one, not even her own parents, 
knew, nor had the poor frightened child herself 
the least suspicion that this was the case; but 
at any rate the incipient ghost stories with refer- 
ence to Bramshaw Hall were now nipped in the 
bud, and the most superstitiously disposed could 
not doubt the connection between the mysterious 
occurrences of which they had whispered and 
Blanche’s unlucky peculiarity. The candlestick, 
dinted and battered, was found next morning 
among the rocks below the terrace, 

I prefer to pass lightly over the deep and fer- 
vent expressions of gratitude and strong feeling 
with which Sir Charles and Lady Treherne ac- 
knowledged the preservation of their only child ; 
but I remember to have reddened and winced 
excessively under the weight of praises unde- 
served, since any one else in my place would 
surely have done as much, and it rather annoyed 
me than otherwise that the company persisted in 
treating me as a sort of hero during the rest of 
my stay, and in humoring and deferring to me as 
if I had been some great public benefactor. The 
only exception to this general conspiracy to make 
much of an unworthy individual was Blanche 
herself. My young cousin seemed to avoid me 
since that cventfal night; and of all the furewells 
that were said when I returned home the coldest 
‘“ good-by” was Blanche’s own. 

We sailed for India; and for four years I 
went through the usual round of Indian duties 
and amusements, with no opportunities of active 
service, but a fair average of sport with gun, 
rifle, and boar-spear, with plenty of drill as well 
as dancing, and an occasional change of station 
as the chief military event of the vear. During 
this time I sometimes received, though rarely, a 
letter from my aunt; but from home I often had 
tidings of the ‘l'rehernes, who no longer resided 
constantly at Bramshaw, but were often in Lon- 
don, on the Continent, or at English sea-side wa- 
tering-places. At the end of four years my eld- 
er brother, poor Tom, died, and my parents 
pressed me to leave the army and come home, 
the necessity for a profession in my case no longer 
existing. With some regret I bade adieu to my 
former life and its associations; but, after all, 
there is no great hardship in being the future 
proprietor of an entailed estate like ours, and 
with tolerable resignation I sent in my papers 
and renounced the career of arms, 

I had not been long in England before an in- 
vitation to repeat my former Christmas visit to 
Bramshaw Hall reached me, couched in such af- 
fectionate terms, and so urgent, that I could not 
find it in my heart to decline. ‘‘ Mind,” said 
my father, jestingly, ‘‘that you don’t leave your 
heart behind you there, unless indeed you have 
left it in India. Miss Blanche, I am told by 
those who are jadges of such matters, has turned 
out amazingly good-looking.” 

I laughed, and answered with a tone of perfect 
conviction that there was little prospect of any love 
passages between my cousin, now sixteen years of 
age,and myself. I found that my father’s account 


of Blanche’s appearance hardly did justice to the 


reality. She had developed into a very prett 
girl, who at moments, as when she sang, whic 
she did in a sweet sad voice, and with much mu- 
sical taste and skill, looked absolutely lovely. I 
took an opportunity to ask Lady Treherne, half 
jocularly, whether the ‘‘ ghost” was effectually 
exorcised, and sleep-walking a thing of the past. 
With perfect confidence my aunt replied in the 
affirmative. Care and change ofair and of scene, 
amusement and study, had, she said, done won- 
ders for Blanche’s health; and whereas the ex- 
treme delicacy of her constitution had formerly 
caused much anxiety to her parents, they now 
considered her to be quite well and quite strong. 
‘It was on her account, dear girl,” said Lady 
Treherne, ‘‘ that we quiet old folks have run 
about the world as we have done, traveling and 
pleasure-hunting; for you must know, Talbot, 
this. is the first Christmas we have spent at the 
Hall since—since you were with us.” 

A curious coincidence. It was wild snowy 
weather again, and with few exceptions the same 
company that I had formerly met had reassem- 
bled under Sir Charles's hospitable roof. As be- 
fore, I had arrived on Christmas-eve; and as the 
dinner in its old style, and the dance and the 
songs and music, and the games for the children, 
succeeded precisely in the same fashion, I could 
have imagined that the four last years-were the 
baseless vision of a dream, and that this was my 
first and only Christmas at Bramshaw Hall. 
One change there certainly was. Blanche, no 
longer a child, was taken in to dinner by me, and 
she did not avoid me in the pointed, almost pet- 
ulant manner in which she had turned from me 
when she was but twelve years old; but I could 
make no way with her in conversation, nor did 
she meet my eyes frankly, but-allowed hers to 
rest any where but on my face when I addressed 
her, answered my best things with monosylla- 
bles, blushed when I spoke carelessly of our for- 
mer meeting, and altogether disconcerted me, 
who was perhaps a little vain of my powers of 
pleasing. I soon gave her up as hopeless, and 
directed my attentions elsewhere. 

Never in my life had I felt myself less disposed 
for sleep than when, late on the night of Christ- 
mas-eve, I sat before the crackling wood fire in 
my bedroom—they had given me the ‘I'apestry 
Room, as before—and meditated on all that had 
occurred, for good or ill, since last I was the ten- 
ant of that ancient chamber. Four years ago 
poor ‘om, my elder brother, was hale and strong. 
and I a vounger son, with no prospects but sach 
as my profession might, in these—from a mili- 
tary point of view—hard times, open out before 
me. Yes, four years ago: how strange was the 
adventure of that other Christmas-eve, to which 


my thoughts flew back, no matter on what sub- 
ject I might be pondering! 

I could not go to bed. Somehow, do what I 
would, I remained wakeful and watchful, witn 
an undefinable impression upon me that I was 
wanted, that I had a duty to es and that 
I must not sleep. I listened intently for the 
slightest sound, and even the moan of the wind 
without seemed to me like a human voice com- 
plaining. Again and again did I throw wood 
upon the fire, until my supply of fuel waned to 
such an extent that it was plain that I must soon 
retire to rest, or sit up fireless. ‘‘ This will never 
do,” said I; ‘‘fancy is making a fool of me. Til 
just slip out and take a glance at the scene of 
my former adventure, and then come back and 
go to sleep for the rest of the dark hours.” 

So saying, I took my candle and emerged into 
the Gothic Gallery. Instinctively I turned to 
the point where, four yeers since, I had espied 
the gleam of the light in Blanche’s hand. All 
was darkness now. Here, too. was the door- 
way into which I haa -etired *o allow the appa- 
rition, as I had deemed * to pass. Smiling at 
the recollection o° my own jrrational alarm, I 
went on, walking soflv, two the corner of the 
Oaken Gallery. ‘Sc vivid is the imagination,” 
said I, “that { almos* expect to see the glimmer 
of the light, and the childish figure gliding on 
before me, as when—’ 

The words died away or «ny lips, for what I 


beheld was a sight that curdled my very life-. 


blood with horror. 

At the other end of the Oaken Gallery, reced- 
ing from me, and withii. a few feet of the great 
west window, was a fernsle figure draped in white, 
distinctly visible, and ca-rying a lighted candle 
with the same impassive mechanical steadiness 
that I had noticed fom years since; advancing 
slowly, too, and noiselessly, with the same air of 
being beckoned forward by a viewless hand that 
had shocked me ir 2 child so narrowly rescued 
from a croei death. Jt was no dream—no crea- 
tion of a distempered brain No, it was Blanche 
herself, her bright hair floating like pale gold 
over her shoulders, and wearing a loose peignvir 
of white cashmere. While I stood speechless 
she advanced, and with a slow but certain move- 
ment of the hand which was free, she began to 
unclasp the fastenings of the great French win- 
dow. 

For a moment I stood, as if rooted to the 
ground by horror. I tried to rush forward, but 
my feet seemed nailed to the floor, and my voice, 
when I essayed to call aloud, refused to obey my 
volition. The low creaking sound as the win- 
dow slowly opened, and the inward rush of the 
shrieking night wind, dissolved the spell of my 
helplessness, and I darted along the gallery, 
shouting, or attempting to shout, though my 
voice reached my own ear but as a harsh and 
hollow murmur. The white figure, bending for- 
ward, seemed about to vanish in the blackness 
beyond. Suddenly the candle was extinguished 
by a stronger gust of wind, and I uttered a cry 
of horror, for I thought that Blanche had actu- 
ally fallen; but by Heaven’s mercy I was in 
time, but just in time. My arm was round her 
waist, my hand was on her arm, as she was 
tottering on the very verge of the dread preci- 
pice; and by a quick and powerfal exertion I 
drew her back. She-awoke, with a low moan- 
ing cry, such as may often be heard on the lips 
of a child suddenly aroused from sleep. ‘‘ What is 
this ?” she said, wildly—‘‘ where am [ ?—Cousin 
—what—where ?” ‘Then, as she looked around, 
and saw the reality of the position, she shudder- 
ed, and sank fainting and unconscious into my 
arms. Bearing her as swiftly and tenderly as I 
could along the Oaken Gallery, I laid her on a 
sofa that stood in the adjacent corridor, and 
hurrying tp Lady Treberne’s door, aroused my 
aunt from her sleep, and related ia few words 
what had befallen her daughter, and how a 
second time she had been providentially snatch- 
ed from the jaws of death. 

‘*Tt was the association of ideas that did the 
mischief—not a doubt of it,” said the old family 
physician, who had known Blanche from her in- 
fancy: ‘‘the cure seemed complete, and in ef- 
fect was 80; but no doubt the Christmas spent 
for the first time at the old house and in the old 
way, the similarity of the weather and of the 
evening’s amusements, and, above all, Mr. Ca- 
rew’s presence, with the memory of the former 
adventure, influenced our young friend's fancy 


in a manner that might have been— But we | 


won't talk of that now.” 

The Trehernes left Bramshaw at once; and at 
their earnest wish I accompanied them, and paid 
the remainder of my visit at their bouse in Lon- 
don. Here it was that I learned to find Blanche 
very, very dear to me, and that after some 
weeks I ventured to ask her to be my wife. ‘‘I 
thought,” said I, as I took her little hand, un- 
resisting, in mine, ‘ that you rather disliked me 
than otherwise formerly ; but perhaps now—” 

‘* Do you remember four years ago ?” she ask- 
ed, interrupting me, and with a burning cheek 
and a glanoe, half arch, half shy, that puzzled 
me greatly. 

‘Yes, of course I do,” answered I, perplexed. 

** Because | bave loved you ever since—ever 
since you—first—” and she shuddered, and hid 
her beautiful blushing face on my shoulder. 

Sir Charles and Lady ‘l'reherne gave their 
willing sanction to the engagement between 
Blanche and myself, which was equally welcome 
to my own parents; but on account of the yoath 
of the bride elect it was thonght better to post- 
pone the wedding for another year, till Miss Tre- 
he:ne should have passed her seventeenth birth- 
day. 

When I asked her, as in duty bound, to name 
the day for that all-important ceremony, the 
dear girl besitated for 2 moment, and then, with 
tears, but not of sorrow, sparkling in her loving 
eyes, she softly made answer, ‘‘ Christmas- 
eve,” 
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“APRIL IS IN MY MISTRESS’S 
FACE.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROSE GARDEN.” 


o Y dear Harriet, I agree so entirely with 
all your sentiments; but at the same 
time—” 

‘‘There is no particular use in my having 
sentiments at all, so far as I can see,” said Miss 
Donaldson, shaking her head disconsolately. 

‘* For a girl brought up as we have endeay- 
ored to bring up dear Caruline’s child—” 

‘Maria, I flatter myself that this is one of 
the times in which we shall see the advantage 
in having thoroughly grounded April in all mat- 
ters important to her well-being. If it were not 
for this conviction I do not think I could have 
consented. At the same time, since Mrs. Win- 
terton is unfortunately April’s godmother—" 

‘* And had her name engraved upon the fork 
and spoon very handsomely. If it were only to 
spend the day—but for three weeks !” 

It was a quaint, sober little drawing-room in 
which Mrs. Selby and her sister were sitting. 
They had kind, unruffled faces, which seemed to 
harmonize with the furniture and the ornaments 
Iving at proper intervals, You could hardly 
funcy any storm coming down upon the room, or 
disarranging the books placed at due angles 
round the table ; the flower glass on its wool mat; 
the tidies which covered the sofa; all the things 
which from year's end to year's end were tak- 
en up and dusted and set down again without 
being moved an inch from their original posi- 
tion. There is sometimes a kind of strange 
dead life in people's surroundings. You long to 
gather up the poor, useless, petrified bouks and 
worsted-work and little mats, and carry them 
away to bury them. They oppress von with a 
sense of unntterable weariness from their dread- 
ful immobility. One fancies that something 
which might break the monotony of so many 
years—a heap of dewv flowers tossed into their 
midst, half a dozen children left to play and peep 
into the stiff boxes—might rekindle the old !ife ; 
but the flowers and the children do not come, 
or at least they are cut into short lengths and 
stuffed into a high glass and absorbed into the 
ugliness of the wool mat, or sit up and are hushed 
on hard, uncomfortable chairs. That was how 
April Merivale had sat when she was a child. 
Her mother had been one of the Misses Donnld- 
son, bronght up with the same disregard of the 
beautiful, and dread of originality. Once ouly 
had she insisted on a point which ran a little 
counter to their traditions, and then, indeed, she 
was dying, which might account for it. It was 
spring, and something of the loveliness of the 
young life about her must have reached her 
mind, and touched her with its pathetic likeness 
to another young life which she should never see 
grow into summer, when she wonld have her lit- 
tle baby called April. Was it some sudden 
awakening to the beautiful which came to her 
in those last days? It is one of the questions 
we can not answer, but it was thus that in the 
midst of the set, formal drabs and browns of Elm 
Lodge, a girl lived whose name snggested a hun- 
dred sweet and fitful lights and shadows. 

If the sisters, however, could not interfere at 
such a time with such a fancy, they did their 
best that nothing of what the name embodied 
should ruffle the regular clock-work existence 
into which the little April was trained. She had 
fixed hours for study, for walking. for music, for 
working; a fixed place in which to sit; there 
seemed no time and no room in her life for one 
shoot of individual development, nor do I think 
she had ever: felt the want of it, althongh she 
was now eighteen. The Donaldson natnre must 
have been strong enough to prevent any cravings 
after an unknown life or untasted sensations, 
Whether there was any part in her which might 
unexpectedly awaken, any inheritance of a cer- 
tain bright-eyed Lucretia Merivale, at whose 
pictnre April sometimes gazed with a vagne 
wonder, who conld say? As she was when her 
aunts talked of her in the drawing-room she was 
a fair-haired, pretty girl of middle height, so up- 
right that it was impossible not to call her prim, 
with calm eyes, and a little trick of keeping her 
mouth open, as unlike .as possible to Lucretia 
Merivale, and sufficiently a Donaldson for her 
aunts to look at her gratefully, with a serene 
conviction that nothing more could be expected 
from hersejf or from them. 

‘“Tt is such a mercy we were not disappoint- 
ed,” sighed Mrs. Selby, who seldom finished her 
sentences. ‘‘ At one time I did fear her nose 
was a Merivale nose, but—” 

Some one has said that with two women living 
together, one necessarily falls into the husband’s 
position. It seemed quite a matter of course to 
Mrs. Selby that her sister Harriet should give the 
required orders and make the necessary plans, 
and she herself had more than compensation in 
the shape of certain honors which came to her 
share asa married woman. She sat at the head 
of the table; she walked first into the room, 
It was under her protection that her sister and 
April ventured to brave society in that little circle 
in which Elm Lodge revolved. Of books she 
had but few, aud such as she had were care- 
fully chosen to contain as many facts and as lit- 
tle of the imaginative element as possible. Ido 
not believe that any girl could have Jed a hap- 
pier or a more contented life; but it was that of 
a bird in a cage; and if at any time she was com- 
pelled to fly forth, how would the bird fare in its 
untried liberty ? 

‘There was a little flight at hand now. Mrs. 
Winterton, Mr. Merivale’s favorite cousin and 
April's godmother, had openly resented the aunts’ 
persistent refusals to allow the girl to pay her 
long visits in her child days. After an in- 
terval of some years she had written again, in 
terms which almost claimed as a right the means 
of making acquaintance with Edmund's daugh- 
ter, and Miss Donaldson’s sense of justice obliged 
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her to consent. Nevertheless, it would have 
cost many people less to let their child go to 
India. You would have smiled, but yet might 
have found something touching in the way the 
aunts went softly about, as the de, drew near, 
taking out little piles of clothes, filling all the 
corners of the square, old-fashioned box, and 
looking wistfully at April, into whose eyes a lit- 
tle gleam of astonishment had grown. 

‘* Yon will be sure to fuld every thing neatly 
away in your drawers, my dear,” said Miss Don- 
aldson. 

‘¢ And your candle at night.—Harriet, do vou 
think there is any one at Coombhurst who will 
see to that? Because it would be so—’’ 

‘‘T think April is to be trusted. I hope her 
principles are so deeply ingrained that she will 
not be the worse for being thrown among those 
who have not been brought up with the same 
advantages.” 

‘“‘ And I am sure no young girl could have 
a nicer set of clothes,” chimed in Mrs. Selby. 
‘‘The tucks in your petticoats are most beauti- 
fully run.” 

‘* April has every thing that is right and prop- 
er,” said Miss Donaldson, more severely. ‘‘I 
believe she will not forget this.” 

On the whole, I do not think any girl ever 
went away with a clearer conviction of the fact. 
Her aunts’ maid traveled with her to the Coomb- 
hurst station, and in the train April sat upright 
and thought of the new experiences that were 
coming, with a little serene pity for the cousins 
who had not had her advantages. She was not 
as yet overpowered with any sense of shyness : 
strangers were too little known to her for her to 
fear them as keenly as a less solitary girl of her 
own age might have done, and, besides, there was 
her little conviction of superiority to support her. 
It was not really conceit. April did not think 
of herself as naturally superior to other girls, 
only she believed what her aunts had so often 
told her, that her bringing up had placed her on 


a little height above them, and the very talk that - 


went on daily in the little dreary drawing-room 
was such as most to impress upon her the wick- 
edness of the world outside, and the safety of her 
sheltering ark. 

Into such serene meditations the first pang of 
disquiet was not long in forcing an entrance. 
As the train ran into Coombhurst station it 
seemed to April as if the platform were crowded 
with people and bright colors, into the midst of 
which she had to descend, to be caught hold of 
and kissed, she hardly knew by whom. 

‘“This is you, my dear, I am sure!” said an 
energetic voice. —‘* Maud, here she is; Maud! 
Where is Maud? Oh, I see, at the other end. 
—Dear Mrs. Roberts, must you get in? It has 
been such a pleasure !—Good-by, Mary, good- 
by. You will come on Tuesday ; don’t forget.— 
You poor child, you look quite tired and fright- 
ened; come along, the carriage is outside. We 
shall soon be at home, and have some tea. ‘James 
will see to your luggage.—Good-by, Mr. Hall; 
you have no time to lose.— What were you say- 
ing, dear child ?—oh, the maid. —Maud, will you 
tell the maid that Miss Merivale does not want 
her any more ?—We must not keep the horses 
waiting, my dear: Mr. Winterton is quite fussy 
about his horses.” 

April felt as if she were swept away by a whirl- 
wind. Mrs. Winterton was so good-naturedly 
peremptory, there were so many things distract- 
ing her, that it did not seem possible to make a 
stand. At home the coming of a visitor was a 
kind of thoughtful ceremony; the whole house- 
hold was interested; there was a regular little 
routine of the luggage and the fly, and Mrs. Sel- 
by standing at the drawing-room door to wel- 
come them. But here it was mixed up with so 
much besides that all its importance was gone, 
and she could send no last messages by Croft— 
Croft, who was the real sovereign at Elm Lodge. 
She sat upright, and wondered whether Croft 
would be offended, and how so great a crisis in 
her life should be so unceremonious an occar- 
rence at Coombhurst. 

Coombhurst itself was a pretty old place, al- 
together modernized with large windows and 
flower boxes and striped blinds, and yet preserv- 
ing that air of substantiality which belongs to 
an earlier date. One or two girls came into the 
hall, and there was a big man, whom Mrs. Win- 
terton called ‘‘my eldest son, Edmund—after 
heel father, you know, my dear,” she added; 

ut excepting that he looked at her a little cu- 
riously, nobody made much of her appearance 
among them: there were a hundred other things 
uppermost. 
. **So you are come back, Maisie,” said Mrs. 
Winterton to a girl in a riding-habit. ‘‘ You 
and Tom have lost your luncheon, as usual.” 

‘*Oh, we rode to Chittlebury with the Grays.” 

“Tt was awfully slow pounding along the 
roads,” broke in Tom, ‘‘so we came home 
across country; but Maisic funked the big 
ditch.” 

‘‘Mamma! mamma!” cried a chorns of 
voices, followed by a plunge through the win- 
dow, ‘‘ there's a wasps’ nest in the bank. Come 
and see!” 

‘*Smith thinks it’s a hornets’.” 

: §* We're going to smoke it out.” 

‘*T may sit up, mayn’t I ?” 

‘*T don’t know if little Grif’s all right, moth- 
er. He tumbled ont of the swing, and has been 
howling ever since.” 

April looked and listened in dismay. How 
different was this room, with its bright invading 
sunlight, and gay disorder, and books piled to- 
gether, to the shady drawing-room she had been 
taught to reverence! How were these strong- 
limbed, strong-voiced children opposed to the 
solitary ones who came to Elm Lodge and gazed 
dutifally at the Saturday Magazine! She was 
prepared for sinful things, but that no one should 
think them sinful was an unlooked-for perplexi- 
ty. There was Mrs. Winterton kissing the wild- 
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est of the party, and being dragged into the gar- 
den by three at a time. April looked after her 
with wondering eyes, until Ella proposed to show 
her her room. 

A little burst of disapproval followed her de- 
parture. Maisie pronounced her dowdy, old- 
maidish, and conceited. Edmund, when appeal- 
ed to, answered nothing, but strolled after his 
mother with a certain lazy way which he adopt- 
ed at times. Tom alone stood up for her and for 
her looks, but even he could not resist a mimicry 
of April’s position upon the edge of her chair, 
which had only the effect of increasing the 
laughter. 

Poor April, folding and putting away up 
stairs, as she had been taught to do, with the 
serene consciousness of superiority not yet 
shaken, what would she have felt if she could 
have heard that laughter! Ridicule was almost 
unknown to her, and to ridicule an invited 
guest would at Elm Lodge have been an absolute 
impossibility. She had not dreamed as yet of the 
little shafts that awaited her, and though apt to 
color and blush, the fear which is the torment 
of shyness had nct seized the poor child. She 
thought of the unpunctual Maisie and the in- 
vading children with a wondering pity. But the 
serenity conld not last long; that very evening 
put it to flight. 

Mrs. Winterton had a headache, and went to 
lie down; Mr. Winterton intrenched himself 
behind a wall of newspapers; Ella and Tom, 
April’s least severe judges, departed together on 
some moth-hunting expedition; and those that 
were left had matters very much their own way. 
There is perhaps no failing upon which a certain 
class of English girls are so hard in this day as 
conceit, nor were any of these sufficiently pene- 
trating to discover that April’s rather stiff man- 
ners and little primnesses sprang from training 
rather than nature. Setting themselves, there- 
fore, to—as they termed it—take her down, 
they succeeded to the extent that she went to 
bed miserable, and cried herself to sleep with a 
sudden conviction of inferiority. 

The girl had a sweet, unselfish temper, in 
which wounds, however sharp, did not rankle, 
so that when the morning came there was no 
anger in the tremor with which she prepared to 


go down and meet her cousins, but the feeling 


which was astir in her heart, that she was dull, 
timid, and incapable, could only have the effect 
of giving her an awkwardness altogether new, 
so that Mrs. Winterton, who had taken a fancy 
to her the day before, and traced in her many a 
likeness to her father which would have horrified 
the aunts, began to be oppressed with the stiff 
pretty girl who sat upright beside her at break- 
fast, with the sun shining on her fair hair, and 
to wonder whether the two old ladies whom she 
looked upon as dragons had succeeded in ban- 
ishing all ideas which could not be expressed by 
monosyllables. 

Edmund Winterton, who sat opposite to April, 
glanced at her once or twice, perhaps with the 
same wonder, or perhaps to study the effect of 
sunlight upon fair hair, but he did not speak. 
The conversation round, indeed, was carried on 
so vigorously that the silence of one or two 
made no impression, and every now and then 
questions were put to April which stung her 
with some new sense of deficiency. Did she 
shoot? did she row? did she drive? did she ride ? 
She was quite thankful to be able to say to the 
last, ‘‘ Yes, with Mr. Mills, the riding-master ;”. 
but even Edmund smiled at the little speech, 
and April caught the smile and colored. Good- 
natured Ella carried her off at last to see the 
chickens and walk in the wood, and as the door 
shut there was a repetition of last night's outcry. 

‘* Mamma, what are we to do with her?” 

‘‘My dears,” said Mrs. Winterton, depreca- 
tingly, ‘‘ her father was very nice; Edmund was 
called after him.” 

‘* Are you going to worry that poor girl to 
death ?” demanded Edmund, suddenly, getting up 
and looking very big, ‘‘ because she is too much 
of a lady to be rude herself, and too honest to 
pretend to do what she can’t? I really think, 
mother, Maud and Maisie at least might know 
better.” 

Poor April, knowing nothing of the champion 
who was exciting his sisters’ wrath, was expe- 
riencing something of the hunted feeling which 
makes people long to escape from their com- 
panions. <A vague sense of inferiority was trou- 
bling her. It was no doubt true that she hatl 
had advantages, but without advantages these 
girls did every thing better than she. It was 
true also that at Elm Lodge their accomplish- 
ments might be called unfeminine, but here it 
seemed as if they were necessary even for the 
routine of every-day life. And a strong sense 
of justice forced her to acknowledge other things. 
If their dress was very different from hers, they 
wasted little time in dressing, and Ella was 
ready in half the time April bestowed upon the 
operation. If there was too great an impetuos- 
ity of life at Coombhurst, yet also it was not all 
pleasure-seeking. Maud helped her mother; 
Maisie took the little ones in music; Ella and 
Laura taught in the schools. There was a brisk 
readiness in all they did at which the girl look- 
ed with a wistful, admiring wonder. So many 
more objects seemed to lie before them than in 
that placid existence which hitherto had been 
held up to her as the model for her own. So 
many new thoughts and aims began to crowd in 
upon her. The soft evening light in which up 
to this time she had dwelt was changing into 
the fresh, keen brightness of a younger day, but 
it was all bewildering as yet. Not only were 
her thoughts in’ confusion, but sudden evil ap- 
peared to spring up; she felt herself at times 
grow hot and angry with wounded pride, and 
then the poor child’s conscience would smite 
her, and a very wave of humiliation sweep over 
her. As the days went on a change seemed to 
grow in her face. If it had lost something of 


the serene contentment which every now and 
then had been just a little irritating from its im- 
passibility, it had gained a certain interest in 
quick flushes of color and in half-shy, half-im- 
ploring glances from the blue eyes. Neverthe- 
less, the girls, whose groove was in its own way 
scarcely less narrow than April’s, would not give 
up the prejudices of their first impressions, while 
their own natures were not sufficiently fine- 
strung to understand the acute pain caused 
sometimes by the very indifference of their looks, 
sometimes from a little scarcely veiled contempt, 
which wrought in their cousin a desperate resolve 
to conceal whatever excited it. 

Of one protector she was partly conscious, and 
yet he seemed too alarming and too far removed 
to be very much of a comfort. A man so big as 
Edmund Winterton, and a barrister to boot, was 
separated, as April felt, by an impassable dis- 
tance; and if by degrees this impression wore 
off, it was not so much by what he said or did as 
from a sort of familiarity arising from his being 
so continually near at hand, or sometimes from 
an apparently undesigned and lazy way of draw- 
ing upon his shoulders the ridicule which would 
have been so sharp a scourge for her own. 
Strangely enough, he thought the downs particu- 
larly unsafe and unprotected, the boat Jeaky, the 
horses vicious. April felt a silent depth of grat- 
itude for such unlooked-for coincidences. 

* + + + + * 

** We trust, as we feel we may trust, my dear 
child, to your sense of true decorum as likely to 
be of much benefit to you at this period of your 
life, as well as to afford an excellent txample to 
your companions,” 

April was in her own room reading Miss 
Donaldson's note with a smile and eyes that 
were full of tears, foolish child! It was so easy 
to be an excellent example in Elm Lodge, from 
whence all invading storms were banished; and 
a fortnight had gone by, and in another week she 
would be in the home of which she made the very 
brightness, while here she was scarcely tolerated. 
She thought of that haven with longing, and yet 
with a little shudder which shocked her after- 
ward, Maisie’s voice outside the door was what 
roused her, full of 8 proposal that she should ride 
to Bourton with Tom and herself. April grew 
a little pale. One ride she had already gone 
through on Jenny, Maud’s mare, and it seemed 
to her as if she could hardly again endure the 
terror, which had not been ‘lessened by her efforts 
to conceal it. 

‘** Any body in the world could ride Jenny, I 
should think; but if you’re afraid, don’t go,” 
said Maisie, impatiently. ‘‘ Only all the others 
have driven to Chalk Hill, and mamma wouldn't 
like us to leave yon at home by yourself.” 

It was of the school-boy Tom’s disappointment 
that the sister was really thinking; but April 
naturally read it as a little taunt and something 
like an accusation of selfishness. 

““T will go,” she said, in a low voice. ‘I 
suppose I may have Maud’s habit again? Will 
you send it up?” 

She started with a trembling heart, the others 
treating Jenny’s capers with an indifference which 
to poor April seemed cruelty, although it did not 
really strike them that there was any thing to 
cause alarm. ‘Tom, indeed, who rather liked 
April, thought it a good thing to show her 
something like riding, after the admission of 
what her former experience had been; Maisie 
considered it an equally desirable work to ‘‘ take 
some of the conceit out of her,” and both were 
too well used to horses from their infancy to look 
upon riding in the light of a venture. 

Bourton was, however, reached in safety, and 
Tom’s business transacted. About twenty min- 
utes afterward Edmund Winterton, slowly riding 
out of the little town, was stopped by the family 
doctor and questioned about some tenant of his 
father’s. 

‘I'm afraid I’ve hindered you if you want to 
overtake your brother and sister,” said Mr. Sy- 
monds. 

‘* Are they ahead ?” 

‘*Yes; I met them going toward the Copse, 
and a young lady with them, who looked as if 
she aid not much like the fidgety beast she was 
riding.” 

‘* What idiots they are!" exclaimed Edmund, 
hastily. ‘‘ 1 beg your pardon, Symonds, I must 
push on.” 

The Copse was a well-known meet in that neigh- 
borhood, and Edmund, as he rode toward it, did 
not withdraw his first exclamation. ‘‘ The very 
sight of the place puts the horses in a fever, and 
ten to ofie that young madcap Tom begins show- 
ing off across: country. I ought to have told 
April not to ride with them, or my mother or 
some one. Maisie just does whatever Tom tells 
her; nobody thinks of that poor child,” he said 
to himself, stirring up the stiff old pony uneasily, 
and hustling him along over the uneven road 
until he reached the Copse, a small oak wood, 
hedged in and intersected by a broken track or 
two, but no actual road. Edmund, pulling up 
outside, stood in his stirrups to see if any one 
was visible, and then putting the pony at a gap 
in the hedge, scrambled through some thorns and 
into the inclosure. 

‘‘'They’ve been here,” he said, looking anx- 
iously at fresh hoof-prints in the turf. ‘* Maisie 
can not have been so mad as to—” 

‘* Hallo!” cried a boy's voice. 

“Hallo! This way.” 

Somebody came running and pushing aside 
the brush-wood. It was Tom, with his round 
face looking oddlv bewildered. 

‘‘Is that you, Edmund? Come, that’s a bit 
of luck. Just jump off the pony and let me get 
back to Bourton. Maisie says I’d better fetch 
Symonds. They're just the other side of that 
hed ge. ” 

‘“Stop a minute,” said his brother, laying his 
hand heavilv on the boy's shoulder. ‘‘ Be good 
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‘‘She didn’t say any thing against it,” said 
Tom, in an injured tone, ‘‘only that she never 
had jumped, and it was only the low fence, and 
I knew Jenny would take it like a bird. So she 
did. I can’t conceive why April came off; and 
now the mare has gone home, and Maisie let my 
pony go after her, and there'll be no end of a 
row. 


Edmund. flung the bridle to the boy, and with 
a sort of groan strode in the direction to which 
he had pointed. There was a hole in the hedge, 
and a hurdle stuck across it, and on the other 
side Maisie was kneeling, with her arm under 
April's head. He was by her in a moment, and 
after her first cry of disappointment that he was 
not the doctor, she exclaimed: 

“*She is only stunned, of course, but oh, Ed- 
mund, it is horrible! Can’t you do something ?” 

He gave her for answer one look of bitter re- 
proach, which was to Maisie at once such a rev- 
elation and so full of anguish that it struck her 
dumb, She dared not speak again; she rose up 
slowly, and Jet him kneel where she had knelt, 
and tenderly hold the little head, with its fair 
hair falling round it, and its face closed against 
all appeals of love or fear with that mute closing 
oe is the awful shadow of a more awful 

and, 

The Copse was full of sweet summer sounds, 
birds singing, midges dancing in the sunshine 
that sloped softly through the young oaks to the 
ferns and grasses below ; Maisie's horse, nib- 
bling at the turf, and now and then shaking him- 
self free of the flies that persecuted him—but no 
sound broke the silence of these three. Once 
Edmund picked up the crushed hat, and held it 
inquiringly toward his sister ; she answered him 
by a gesture of assent—April had been thrown 
forward on her head. Never afterward could 
Maisie forget the strange, heavy stillness of that 
waiting, the flood of remorse that swept over 
her, the terror that clasped its cold band round 
her heart. She was not thinking, she had not 
the presence of mind to think, of her own un- 
kindness in any detailed form, but she felt it 
without one sting being lost. And all this time 
Edmund knelt and gazed into the motionless 
face—was it for days, or had it all passed in one 
flash ?—when he was put unceremoniously aside, 
and Mr. Symonds's voice was heard breaking the 
silence, 

‘I’ve a fly outside here,” said the doctor, — 
getting up from the grass, ‘‘ and the best thing 
we can do is to get her home.” 

Nobody asked a question; Maisie was too 
awed to venture, while Tom’s self-reproach took 
the form of excessive surliness, until, to his own 
and every one’s relief, Mr. Symonds proposed 
his riding home with, the pony and his sister's 
horse. Still and white April was carried to the 
fly, and still and white she was lifted out. For- 
tunately the elders of the party had not yet re- 
turned, and thus had escaped the panic caused 
by the arrival of the riderless horses; but Ed- 
mund, pacing up and down the hall, longed im- 
patiently for the sound of his mother's cheery 
voice. He was sore at heart with his sisters, 
vexed with himself, thinking of April as more 
helpless, indeed, than was altogether just, and for- 
giving Tom more readily than Maisie, because, 
while the latter was too wretched for speech, 
Tom had declared that April had shown no end 
of pluck, and followed where they led without 
remonstrance. 

‘¢She has been shamefully treated,” was Ed- 
mund’s reflection ; ‘‘ and if she had not the sweet-~ 
est temper in the world—as well as the prettiest 
eyes—she would never speak to one of us again.” 
And then Mr. Symonds's creaking boots were 
heard on the stairs. | 

‘* Better? Of course she’s better,” said the 
doctor, with a twinkle of amusement. ‘‘ When 
you're eighteen you may fall on your head as 
often as you like. Keep her quiet up stairs for a 
day or two, until the system has recovered from 
the shock.” 

* * * « * & 

That tumble caused other shocks than the one 
to April’s poor head. About a fortnight after- 
ward the aunts were in the drawing-room where 
we first saw them—Mrs. Selby crying softly, 
and Miss Donaldson, who had been looking out 
of the window, speaking with a little unusual 
asperity. 

‘© You must control yourself, Maria.” 

‘“* My dear Harriet, I know it. But a Win- 
terton! If she could—” 

‘It is what we must have expected sooner or 
later, and I must say I have been unexpectedly 
gratified by the voung man. He expressed him- 
self with very great propriety.” 

‘He has fidgeted the chintz cover off the 
chair on which he was sitting. I wonder why 
men must always do that,” said Mrs. Selby, com- 
plainingly. 

‘* And he appears fully conscious of the ad- 
vantages our dear April has enjoyed,” went on 
Miss Donaldson, without heeding. ‘‘ Now these 
are points which I consider very much in his 
favor.” 

‘*T like the dear child to be appreciated, ” said 
Mrs. Selby, melting; ‘‘ only I can not think why 
people should not be content to stay as they are. 
But you were always the one to love a little bit of 
romance, Harriet.” 

Perhaps. ‘There are strange links that bind 
us together, old and yvoung—experiences that 
are only unlike in their outer forms. Something 
may have lain hid behind the set books and the 
little stiffnesses and the life that moved like a 
machine, which the very thought of April's blos- 
soming happiness was enongh to reawnken ; and 
it may be that the sorrows which we wrap up 
and lay on one side, dreading lest a chance 
touch should recall: the old pangs, are, after all, 
the means by which, in the days that are coming, 
God shall send softly down upon us a purer joy, 
a more unselfish love, and a harvest that bag 


enough to tell me what fooling you've been at.” | grown up we know not how. 
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1 sc. on the next sc. of the preceding round. 3d round. 
—Always alternately 1 ch. and 1 sc. on the next sc. in 
the preceding round (the ch. should always come behind 
the p.). 4th round.—Like the second round, but in this 
round widen so that it counts 24 p. 5th round.—Like 
the third round. 6th round.—Like the second round, 
but widen in this round so that it counts 36 p. 7th 
round.—Like the third round. 8th round.—Always 
alternately 20 ch., with these pass over 8 st. (stitch) of 
the preceding round and | sc. on the following st. 9th 
round.—Always alternately 26 sc. on the next ch. scal- 
lop and 1 sc, on the sc. of the preceding round. - Fasten 












Ladies’ Coiffures, Figs. 1-5. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—For this coiffure comb up the front 
hair, and complete it with several curls and puffs ar- 
ranged over crépes. Arrange the back hair in large 
and small curls and putts, and above these set a high 
Spanish comb of bronzed metal, as shown by Fig. 2. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—A hair bandean in the form of a 
diadem is added to the front hair, which is crimped 
and combed down on the forehead and up at the 
temples. The back hair is arranged in puffs and 
curls as shown by Fig. 4. 

Fig. 5.—For this coiffure arrange the front hair 











































































Fig. 1.—Corrrurre.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] _ Fig. 3.—Corrrore.—Front.—{See Fig. 4.] 
> 

the thread and cut it off. 10th 
round.— + 1 sc. on the fourth 
sc. of the next scallop in the 
preceding round, six times al- 
ternately 4 ch. and 1 se. on the 
third following sc., 3 ch.; with 


partly tn crimps on the 
forehead and partly in puffs 
and bows over crepes. 
The remainder of the hair 
is arranged in puffs and in 
long and short curls. A 


























Y Y I YY) SoD comb of tortoise-shell or these pass over 8 sc. in the hol- 
YYW); YYZ metal completes the coif- low of the scallops, and repeat 
/ 4A Aff ,, / 


from *, always going forward. 2==—=——_- SVs 

In the hollow of the scallops, (A —— 
however, fasten together the two 
ch. scallops opposite each other. 
At the end of the round fasten 
children’s caps, etc. It is worked with tatting cotton, No. 100, beginning from the the thread and cut it off. 11th round.—> 1 sc. on the next se, of the pre- 
middle, in five rounds, as follows: Ist round.—With one thread (shuttle) work one . Se x ceding round, four times alternately 5 ch. and 1 se, on the next sc., then 3 ch., 
ring of 1 ds. (double stitch), 9 p.(picot) separated each by 2 ds., 1 ds. Fasten the _— oe and repeat from +. Finally, fasten the thread and cut it off. 


working thread and cut it off. 2d round, and every following round, with two : ; - 
threads.— + With the foundation thread only work one ring of 4 ds., fasten to the Oriental Embroidery for Sofa-Pillow. 
next p. of the preceding round, 4 ds., t. (turn the work so that the last ring is Tue foundation in the original is of light gray cloth. For the dark figure in 
the centre of the design ap- 


turned downward); on the foundation thread work one scallop of 5 ds., 1 p., 5 ds. ; 
repeat from >, al- ply black velvet, 
and for the light 


ways going for- 
figure on the out- 


ward, and fasten 2 Ol 
the thread. ‘This er edge and inside 
of the flowers 


will not be referred 
turned toward the 


to again in the fol- 
lowing rounds, as outer edge apply 
white cloth. The 


a matter of course, pees 
3d round.— * With L | . /& SS SSS embroidery is 
the Aber Me , (il i" is Sy & worn ares _ 
thread only wor . —Co 5 7 ovetaile anc 
go sn 2 ee Tamer ee sie 
} p. separated eac ’ 

by 2 rn 2 ds., close to this work one ring chain, half-polka, and beaten stitch, 
of 2 ds., fasten to the last p. of the pre- and in point Russe. For the chain 
ceding ring, 2 ds., 6 p. separated each stitch edge of the arabesques and 
by. 2 ds., 2 ds., close to this one for the half-polka stitch edge 
ring of 2 ds., fasten to the last of several petals of the flow- 
p. of the preceding ring, 2 ds., ers use maize saddler’s 
5 p. separated each by 2 ds., silk; the remainder of 
2 ds., t., on the founda- the embroidery is 
tion thread ag one ees with “Tt 
scallop of 2 ds., 4 p. zephyr worsted, ~ 

ee each by Si eentes wick CrocneT Rosette FOR CrAvAT ENpbs, ETO. 

2 ds., 2-ds., fast- ; ; 

en to the p. of the next scallop in the preceding round, 2 ds., maroon, and the lighter arabesques with light blue worsted. 
4 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., t.; fasten every follow- The flowers are worked in bright colors, and the leaves and 
ing figure of three rings to the preceding figure as shown stems in several shades of green and brown; for the filling 
by the illustration. 4th round.—* With the foundation in the figure applied in the centre stretch long threads 
thread only work one ring of 2 ds., 2 p, separated by of aay ee s oat ae pee vie bey cross 
2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to 2 p. of the next two figures stitches of Mner blue suk as shown by the iiustra- 
in the preoetting round re shown by the illustra- tion. : ey ly of - nee just nee ~ 
tion, 2 ds., 2’p. separated by 2 ds., 2 ds., t. embroidery may be worked on a foundation of 
on the foundation thread work one scallop of velvet, satin, or silk with gold and silver ma- 
2 ds., 7 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., terial. In this case the edge of eyes 
fasten to the middle p. of the next ring ures should of course be of fine 

in the preceding round, one scallop cord, 

like the preceding, t. 5th round, 
—QOn the foundation thread al- 
ways work one scallop of 2 
ds., 9 p. separated each by 
2 ds., 2 ds.; after each rf e/a we 
scallop fasten to the Vr pret eee 
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Yy Vp U4) fure. 
Tatted Rosette. 


Fig. 4.—Corrrure.—Back.—[See Fig. 3.] Tus rosette is suitable 
for trimming cravat ends, 


Fig. 2.—Co1rrure.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 





Tatrep RosetTe For Cravat Enps, ete. 


Tulle and Lace Bretelle- 
Fichu, Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 888. 
Tus fichu of plain black 
tulle is trimmed with 


middle p. of the next LUT kde Bx TA Ne SS F777 REE Bi NOSES black lace an ineh 
scallop in the pre- AW fo eer ee Pe NS Ae ae eS A Le hee ee ar SNE: and a quarter and 
ceeding round. BWP on rn ee ND, So Ay* - \ Eas three inches and 
Work the cen- seven - eighths 
tre figure wide, and 
with one with bows 
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of black 
small and oa waleyns — 
shown by the illus- “Se - oat . reo Pa eee Eh tee ot NESS Ss a “ ; peer 
rn, ed eaten on ge ee ote tel cut bck 
the middle ring of the ro- ee rie) ORS We Ze ARIS Raa eee mk My ES ane twenty nies tact aae 
sette with several stitches. and three inches wide, which are 
Crochet Rosette for Cravat sloped off on one side from the middle 
Ends, ete. toward the ends to a width of an inch and 

Tuts rosette is worked with twisted crochet cotton, a half, For the ends of the fichu cut two pieces 
No. 60, as follows: Make a foundation of 8 ch. (chain stitch), ; each six inches and a half long and two inches and a half 
which is closed in a ring with 1 si. (slip stitch). Then cro- . wide, which are sloped off at the sides from the under to the 
chet the Ist round.—16 sc. (single crochet) on the fonndation. upper edge to a width of an inch and a half, and are joined with 
2d round.—Always alternately 1 p. (picot—that is, 5ch.) and = Ortenta, EmBnoipery For Sors-Pittow.—Quarrer Section, the first two pieces, Then cover these parts with black tulle 


thread in 














which has first been edged 
With narrow lace on both 
sides and arranged in up- 
right kilt pleats. 
through these pleats an 
eighth of an inch from 


bows as shown by the 
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Sew 


the inner fold. Trim 
both parts of the fichu, 
as shown by the illustra- 
tions, with the wide lace, 
join them at the bottom 
of the waist with several 
stitches, and trim with 


illustration. 


Suit for Girl from 
10 to 12 Years old. 


Tuts suit of violet pop- 
lin consists of a double 
skirt and basque-waist, 
trimmed with ruffles, 
ruches, and bows of the 
miterial. Collar and 
cuffs of finelinen. Black 
beaver round hat, trim- 
med with black gros 
grain ribbon and rooster 
feathers. 


Needle-work 
Edging. 

THis edging is suita- 
ble for trimming linen 
and négligé robes, lingerie, etc. Work the embroidery on a foun- 
dation of batiste, linen, or Swiss muslin with embroidery cotton in 
button-hole stitch. Before working the embroidery underlay the 
design figures with coarse cotton, and work the stretched threads 
and wheels between the design figures. After finishing the em- 
broidery cut away the material between the design figures as shown 
by the illustration. The upper edge is formed by a strip of the 
material ornamented with two rows of stitching. 


Ladies’ Walking Suits, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Casumeré Dress witH VeEtvet Mantis. This 
dress with double skirt of olive cashmere is trimmed with ruffles 
and folds of the material. The black velvet mantle is trimmed 
with box-pleated gros grain ruches and with bows of black gros 
grain ribbon. Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with velvet, ostrich 
feather, and a spray of flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Sitk anp CasHMEeRE WaLxine Suit. The kilt-pleat- 
ed skirt is of brown silk. The over-skirt and mantelet are of 
brown cashmere. The over-skirt is trimmed with a box-pleated 
ruffie of the material. The trimming for the mantelet consists of 
@ braiding of brown woolen cord. Beaver round hat, trimmed 
with a gauze veil and a spray of flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Vigocre Wavkine Suit. Both dress and mantelet 
are made of gray vigogne. The dress is trimmed with chain stitch 
embroidery of saddler’s silk of the same color and with rolls of 


Ficuvu.—Back. 
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Fig. 1.—Casuwerse Dress with VELVET MANTLE. 


Fig. 1.—Totie anp Lace BRETELLE- 
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Fig. 2.—Sink anp CasHMERE WALKING Solr. 
Fias. 1-8.—LADIES’ WALKING SUITS. 


Fig. 2.—TuLie anp Lace BRETELLE- 


gray silk. ‘The trimming 
for the mantelet consists 
of a braiding of fine gray 
silk cord, rolls and points 
of gray silk, and gray 
silk fringe and tassels. 








CONVERTS. 


T may be laid down 
as a general principle 
that every man ought to 
be converted once in his 
life, and that no one 
should be converted more 
than once. We do not, 
of course, mean that evy- 
ery man should change 
his Church and become a 
Roman Catholic instead 
of a Protestant, or vice 
versa, Changes of that 
magnitude must natural- 
ly be rare; and there are 
Many conversions which 
do not involve a change 
of Church, or even of 
party. ‘The alteration in 
& man’s convictions may 
produce next to no 
change in his superficial 
relations. He may con- 
tinue to use the old lan- 
guage and to fight beside 
his old allies. But every generous nature has to undergo a kind 
of spiritual fermentation which must habitually end by transform- 
ing in many ways the substance, if not the external form, of his 
opinions. The fact that a man has been thoroughly consistent 
throughout his life is sufficient to show that somewhere or other 
there is an important element left out of his constitution. It af- 
fords a strong presumption that he is deficient, not merely in orig- 
inality, but in fire and force of character. There are, of course, 
instances to the contrary. A man may by some felicity be brought 
up from his infancy among people who hold precisely that creed 
which is congenial to his faculties when at their fullest develop- 
ment. But even in that case—and the chances against its occur- 
rence are enormous—he always loses much. The reason is obvi- 
ous enough. Every creed that has obtained any serious hold upon 
the world must correspond to some powerful instincts, or satisfy 
some profound intellectual need. Therefore the man who has 
been brought up exclusively in a particular set of ideas, and has 
felt no desire to stray beyond them, must be deficient in that par- 
ticular element which is represented by their rivals. We are all 
kindly provided by our pastors and masters with a number of 
formulas, which have been gradually elaborated by a long series 
of preceding generations. They are a kind of mental harness 
which is fitted upon us as it has been fitted on thousands of other 
contemporaries. If they fit us to a nicety, the reason is, in all 
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Fig. 3.—VicoGNng WALKING SUIT, 
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probability, that we are either thoroughly com- 
monplace people, or that we have that extreme 
docility which is produced by a languid imagina- 
tion and feeble passions. 





CUPID AS PEDDLER. 
Br KATE HILLARD. 


‘*¢ Marpens!” Cupid sang one day, 

‘‘Come and buy of me, I pray; 
Listen, ever fair: 

Dreams I have to sell to you, 

Dreams I warrant shall come true; 
By my bow I swear! 


‘¢ Maidens tall and maidens small, 

Here are dreams enough for all; 
Come and buy, my dears. 

Each fair maid shall suit herself, 

Dream of beauty, power, or pelf, 
Lovers’ smiles or tears.” 


Maidens laughed and maidens frowned ; 
Bat they closed the peddier round, 
Peered with sparkling eyes 
O’er white shoulders pressing close, 
While each eager bosom rose 
To a storm of sighs. 


And Dan Cupid, out of breath, 

Pressed and hustled balf to death— 
So he langhing swore— 

Sold his dreams to all who came, 

Wealth or beanty, power or fame, 
Till they cried, ‘‘ No more!” 


Last there came a little maid— 

Downcast eves, and half afraid ; 
With a flick'ring red 

On her cheek, that came and went, 

As when breezes almost spent 
Over roses fled. 


‘Little maiden,” Cupid said, 
‘© Ask your will, nor be afraid, 
And I swear to you 
Any dream you buy of me, 
Howsoever fair it be, 
Surely shall come true.” 


‘“¢Then, if I may ask of thee, 

Give,” she prayed, ‘‘a dream to me 
Of a perfect love: 

Steadfast truth and fancy fleet, 

Tenderness as strong as sweet, 
Trust that naught can move.” 


Cupid smiled and shook his head. 
‘“‘Such a dream as yours,” he said, 
“JT can sell to vou; 
But on earth that dream, my dear, 
Of a perfect love, I fear, 
Never can come true!” 


eee 


SAYINGS. AND DOINGS. 


NE after another, during the closing months 
of 1872, the German gamblivg-tables are 
suppressed by law. These saloons are express- 
ively termed ‘‘hells.’” The decree has yone 
forth from the emperor and his parliament that 
public bling shall cease throughout Ger- 
many with the close ofthe year. Homburg, Wies- 
baden, Baden-Baden, Ems, and otherGermans 
have derived their popularity chiefly from the ex- 
istence of the gaming-table; and thousands and 
thousands of unwary travelers have becn swal- 
lowed up in the fascinating but ruinous and piti- 
less vortex. It is stated that the winnings of 
all the German gambling ‘hells’? amount—have 
amounted, we may now say, happily—to about 
7,000,000 florins ($3,000,000) annually—this im- 
mense sum being contributed almost entirely 
by the traveling public, generally wealthy Rus- 
sians, English, and Americans. No stranger, 
sadder sight can be imagined than meets the 
eye in those luxurious gaming saloons—the old 
and gray-headed, the fonts and beautifal, even 
sad-eyed women and pretty young girls, are 
seen playing with eager hand and suppressed 
excitement. They seldom or never win large 
sums; but ruin, insanity, and suicides are com- 
mon sequels. Ruined players, however, are an 
abomination to gambling bank directors; and 
some towns—Homburg, for example—have pald 
ee sums annually to enable persons who have 
lost every thing to reach their homes. It in- 
gute the business to have suicides frequent in 
e vicinity of the gambling-table, and tlie pro- 
prictors are willing to pay something to get rid 
of those who no longer have money to lose. 
But theese thi for Germany will soon be in 
the past. One kind of iniquity will end; many 
a thoughtless young tourist will be saved from 
ruin; and the untold evils which spring up 
around such haunts of vice will, it is to be 


hoped, speedily disappear. 


Some things are too big: the colossal drum 
of Jubilee fame, forexample. It cost $3500, and 
was sold for 5O the other day. And what in 
the world the buyer is going to do with it isa 
puzzle. Where can he put the little toy ? 








Who that has ever visited the metropolis of 
New England can truthfully say that he never 
got lost amidst the crooked streets of that city ? 

owever much native-born citizens may love 
and admire those bewildering paths, to the 
stranger they are a vexatious puzzle. Hence it 
is pleasant to know that the streets of the Bos- 
ton “ burned district’”’ are to be somewhat im- 
proved by being widened and straightened. 





The globe is to be circumnavigated for scien- 
tific parnosey. The British Admiralty undertake 
this labor. ge is the name of the vessel 
chartered for the trip, and it is fitted out with a 
magnificent collection of scientific apparatus. 
The voyage is expected to take about three 
and a half years, and science will be the gain- 
cr thereby. 





“ About this time”? boys—and girls also—are 
on the look-out for skates. Polished and gpiit- 
tering, the eeeee an clegant appearance in 
the shop ows. Skating is growing in favor 
every year, so it is quite worth while for invent- 


ce 


ive minds to bring out new patterns—if they 
are also improvements. Ten large houses in 
New York make a specialty of the manufacture 
of skates ; and one of these alone ships a thou- 
sand pairs weekly. So we can get some idea of 
the growing popularity of this amusement. 





There is considerable truth in the definition 
of a great man which was once given by an old 
lady unknown to fame: ‘ One who is keerful of 
his clothes, don’t drink sperets, ken read the 
Bible without spelling the words, and eat a cold 
dinner on wash-day without grumbling.” 





Newspapers are recommended as a substitute 
for blankets when one is lacking a supply of the 
genuine article, or desires a light warm covering 
on the bed. There is no doubt of the efficacy 
of these impromptu blankets. They have one 
slight objection, however — namely, the cold, 
rustling sound they give forth whenever the oc- 
cupant of the bed stirs hand or foot. Neverthe- 
less, it is well to know how to use newspapers 
in an emergency, such as being in a hotel and 
finding one’s self chilly in the night. The pa- 
pers should be spread between two of the cov- 
erings on the bed, and, if one is not restless, the 
result will be a warm and comfortable night; 
but tossings and turnings will send out into the 
chill night air vagne, rustling sounds which will 
remind the nervous of long-forgotten ghost 
storics. 





Singers, as well as musicians who handle in- 
struments, may take a hint from the following 
remarks of the Musical Standard : 


‘6 We are sometimes almost driven to conclude there 
is a horrible rivalry between the players on different 
instruments as to which shall indulge in the most un- 
sightly Ses or the most awkward gestures. The 
fiddlers and saw away until it is dangerous to a 

roach them, and their bow ifs ost as much to 
Sreaded as that of Robin Hood. It {is this class of in- 
strumentalista, also, who affect long locks and despise 
the hair-cutter. To see them fling the tangled curls 
back from their inspired brows, and sweep with hur- 
nied hands the strings, is a sight to awe the multi- 
tade. 


Reports of the floods in Italy indicate that the 
fnundations of the Po are such as have never be- 
fore been known since the memory of man, the 
river having broken over dikes supposed to be 
insuperable. 








If children come from school with a dull 
headache, listless and weary, there is something 
wrong. Probably the air of the school-room is 
not pure. Ventilation is a matter of the utmost 
importance; yet in many school-rooms there is 
only the choice of two evils—sitting ina draught 
of cold air or in an atmosphere of impurity. 


In discussing the pres and cons in regard to 
the uses to be made of the Old South Charch a 
Boston paper remarks: ‘‘ The wants of a great 
commercial city can not be thwarted by a senti- 





‘mental regard for even a time-honored edifice.”’ 





The Derby-Everard collection which has been 
on exhibition at the National Academy of Design 
is regarded by connoisseurs as one of the best 
collections of foreign paintings which has ever 
been open to the public. The subjects of these 
paintings are as numerous as the number—be- 
tween three and four hundred—and they appear 
to have been chosen with special reference to 
American taste. 





Models of the Tabernacle and the Temple of 
Solomon will be among the objects of interest 
at the Grand Exposition at Vienna. In the 
model Tabernacle every object is executed in its 
proper tissue—the textile reeds, cedar boards, 
the silver and brazen sockets, all being faithfully 
reproduced. , 





A sad story is told concerning three hundred 
Italian emigrants—men, women, and children— 
who recently landed in New York. They had 
been gathered from various Italian villages by 
pogus agents under the pretense that they were 
to be sent to Buenos Ayres, which was represent- 
ed as a sort of paradise. They sailed from Na- 

les the latter part of October, happy and hope- 

ul. At Marseilles they were transferred to an- 

other steamer, bound for New York, belng told 
that it was near Buenos Ayres, whither they 
would be conveyed free of charge. They were 
robbed of nearly every cent they possessed, all 
their baggage was either retained by the bogus 
ents or sent on to Buenos Ayres, and they, at 

e beginning of a cold winter, find themselves 
in a strange country, homeless and penniless. 





A very singular ceremony is described in a 
French pore peace-making between twen- 
ee amilies of Anglona, between whom hos- 
tilities had existed for ten years. The bishop of 
the diocese, priests, and country authorities as- 
sistedattheceremony. The offenders, and those 
offended by the assassinations committed or the 
wounds inflicted by vendetta, formed themselves 
into separate rows in the open field; then the 
embraced each other,.two by two, at first wit 
a certain reluctance, but soon with the test 
cordiality. The twenty-ninc families who, with 
their relations, exchanged the kiss of peace num- 
bered in all 1200 persons. And a crowd of 2000 
persons witnessed the strange and interesting 
scene, 





Palazzuolo, a flourishing town in Sicily, was 
recently struck by a terrific hurricane, and one- 
third of ft laid in ruins. Thirty-two persons 
were killed outright, many more were seriously 
injured, a thousand families were entirely de- 
prived of their homes, and many hundreds found 
that they had left to them only one little corner 
of what was once their dwelling-house. The 
scene was strange and almost incredible. Roofs 
were torn to splinters; balconies, shatters, tim- 
bers, and trees were sent flying through the air; 
kitchen utensils were blown throngh roofs; 
heavy pieces of furniture flew through windows ; 
building materials were crushed into small frag- 
ments. The flerce power of the elements is 
something awful and grand. 





So long as Washington and Fulton markets— 
two great cye-sores of our city—remain In their 
resent condition, so long will New York be 
ehind most of her sister cities in one grand in- 
dex of good taste and true progress. Nothing 
can compensate for the tnappropriateness—to 


use a mild term—of having our eatables dealt 
out to us from poor, ill-kept stalls und unwhole- 
some, tumble-down shanties. If there is any 
thing that we want to look and to be clean, it is 
the food that we eat. And however much it 
may be purified after leaving the markets, we 
are conscious of repee oe disgust in peseing 
through the places where meats, vegetables, an 
fruits are sold. The new Manhattan Market, 
foot of West Thirty-fourth Street, shows that 
the spirit of improvement has been aroused. 
The solidity, beauty, and simplicity of the struc- 
ture afford real satisfaction. Let there be more 
good, clean markets in New York. 


An English visitor in Canada writes to the 
Queen sundry entertaining items concerning her 
hotel in Quebec. Of the meals 2 la carte she 
BAYS: 


“‘The bill of fare includes dishes never seen in 
England; besides the varieties of bread which we 
have, there is one of Indian corn which figures for 
breakfast. It is light, sweet, and delicious, and 
though avert eaten hot, it is very digestible. Among 
other vegetables at dinner green Indian corn takes a 
prominent place; it is served up in the ears, each 
about the size of a half-pint bottle, and having a 
‘cob’ about one inch in diameter running lengthwise 
through the centre. Each guest rubs his hot corn 
over with butter, peppers and salts it, then taking it 
by the extremities between the thumbs and fingers of 
both hands, he bites the corn from the cob. There 
seems to be no other reasonable way to dispose of the 
delicacy, bat, whatever the skillful and fastidious 
management of the eater, he seems very much in the 
undignified Boston of a dog holding a large bone in 
his paws and picking it with hix tecth; bat the pecul- 
iar sweet taste of the succulent food is not altogether 
a bad payment for a little necessary Joes of dignity in 
the manner of eating it. Another delicacy unknown 
to us at home is the ae ae fe. The hard part of 
the pumpkin is pared and boiled to a thick paste, then 
properly seasoned and flavored, and prepared for the 

a8 af open jam tart.” 





It is the opinion of Hon. Ezra Cornell “ that 
students can apply themselves to physical labor 
three or four hours a day without dctriment to 
their studics.”” The result of the labor system 
among the students at Ithaca has demonstrated 
this: the ‘‘ working students’’ are the “ prize- 
takers.”” The great difficulty is to furnish 
suitable and profitable employment to all who 
desire it. The university has paid students for 
their work about $10,000 per annum for the last 
four years, and estimates that they bave earned 
about as much more by employment obtained 
outside of the institution. 





TO THE BITTER END. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “Tar Lovris or Arper,” “Lapy Avp- 
Lgy's SzorEt,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII.—( Continued.) 
‘Sor ALL MEN ELSE I HAVE AVOIDED THEE.” 


JANE welcomed Mr. Vallory with a blush and 
a simper. Her rural admirers were very soon 
made to feel themselves at a disadvantage beside 
this splendid London dandy, and shambled off 
with a sense of defeat and discomfiture to con- 
sole themselves with a ‘‘shy” at Aunt Sally. 

‘* How charming you look in that pink gown!" 
said Weston, surveying the damsel with his bold 
stare; ‘‘it's the prettiest costume I’ve seen to- 
day.” 

uTm glad you like it,” the girl answered. ‘I 
bought it with your present; but, of course, I 
daredn’t tell father so. He'd have turned me 
out-of-doors, I think, if he'd found out as I'd tak- 
en that sovering.” 

‘*Then you shall not run the risk of expulsion 
again, for when I give you another present, it 
shall be a gown of my own choosing.” 

‘*Oh no, nor that wouldn’t do neither; least- 
ways father would be sure to find out if I were 
to get a new gown like that. I had to tell him 
a fib about this one—that I'd saved up my mon- 
ey to buy it. He does give me a shilling once 
in a way; but he’s dreadful near. I know I 
didn’t ought to have taken that money from 
you; but I did so want to buy something new 
for to-day, and it seemed to come so handy.” 

‘*Sweet simplicity!” said Weston, with his 
artificial smile. ‘‘ There are women in London 
with not half your attractions whose milliners’ 
bills come to five hundred a year ; and are sume- 
times paid, too.” 

He strolled by Miss Bond’s side under the 
trees, thinking this the pleasantest part of his 
stewardship. Mr. Harcross met them face to 
face presently, and marked his friend Weston's 
rustic flirtation as he went by, in conversation 
with one of the chief tenants, a stalwart farmer 
of the genuine Speed-the- Plow type, to whom he 
had been specially introduced by Sir Francis, and 
who volunteered to support him as vice-chairman 
at the dinner-table. ‘The stewards had drawn 
lots for the tables at which they were to pre- 
side, and Mr. Harcross’s lot had fallen on one 
of the tables at the earlier and humbler banquet. 

‘*T'll stand by you, Mr. Chairman,” said Mr. 
Holby, the farmer ; ‘‘I think I know every body 
within ten mile of Kingsbury, man, woman, and 
child; and all I wish is that there was enough 
of ’em to gather my hops without emplying any 
of these here Irish tramps.” 

‘* You belong to Kingsbury, do you, Mr. Hol- 
by ?” Hubert Harcross asked, with a thoughtful 
face, when he had done a good deal of duty talk 
about corn and hops. 

‘* Higgs's farm, Sir, within a mile of Kings- 
bury church. I've farmed that land of Sir Fran- 
cis's ever since old Higgs died, which is above 
seven-and-thirty years ago.” 

‘* Higgs’s farm ; ves, [remember. That’s not 
far from a place called Brierwood, is it ?” 

‘*Not above two mile. I've walked it many 
a time between tea and snpper, when Richard 
Redmayne was a pleasanter kind of fellow than 
he is now, twelve or fifteen year ago, when his 
daughter that died was only a little lass aot high- 
er than that.” 

He held his sunburned hand a yard or so from 


the ground, looking downward fondly ns if be 
could see the fuir head of uast litle lass as he 
had seen it years ago. 

Who could have thought that it would be so 
sharp a pain only to hear of these things? Mr. 
Harcross felt as if a knife had gone through his 
heart. It was some moments before he could 
speak. Oh God! to think of her a little innocent 
child, and that she should have been predestined 
to love him dearly, and to die broken-hearted 
for his sin! 

He would have let the subject drop at once, as 
a theme unspeakably painfol, had he not been 
eager to satisfy himself upon one point. There 
had been something in the farmer’s speech which 
mystified him not a little. 

‘*'You spoke of Richard Redmayne as if you 
had seen him lately,” he said; ‘‘I understood 
the whole family had emigrated.” 

‘* Ay, ay,” answered the farmer, with ponder- 
ous slowness; ‘‘the family did emigrate—Jim 
and his wife, and the two boys, tall, well-grown 
lads as you could see any wheres. They went 
out to Australia, where Richard had bought a 
stiffish bit of land, I’ve heard say, for about a 
tenth part the price an ucre as you d give in these 
parts. They went out, Jim, his wife, and boys, 
soon after Richard's daughter died. She died 
away from home, you see, Sir, and there was a 
good deal of trouble about it; and I don't believe 
as any body hereabouts knows azactually the 
rights and wrongs of that story; and it’s m 
idea as there was more wrongs than rights in it. 

Whereupon Mr. Harcross had to hear the 
story of Grace Redmayne's death, delivered con- 
jecturally, by Mr. Holby of Higgs's farm, after a 
rambling fashion, with much commentary. 

‘<It were asad loss for poor Rick, Sir; for she 
was as sweet a young woman as ever stepped,” 
concluded the farmer. 

Mr. Harcross was compelled to repeat his 
question. 

‘*T asked vou if Mr. Redmayne was still m 
Australia,” he said. 

** Ay, ay, to be sure, to be sure. No, not Rick 
Redmayne. Jim and his wife and boys are over 
yonder, but Richard come home the other day, 
as changed a man as [ ever saw. Him and me 
used to have many a pleasant hour together of a 
summer evening, with a pipe of tobacco and a 
jag of home-brewed. But that’s all over now. 
He hasn’t been anigh his friends since he came 
back; and he lets his friends see pretty plain as 
he don’t want them to go anigh him.” 

‘* He is at home, then—at Brierwood ?” 

‘* Yes. I saw him standing by the gate the 
night before last as I drove home from market.” 

To say that this intelligence awakened any 
thing like fear in Hubert Harcross's mind would 
be to do him injustice. He was not the kind of 
man to fear the face of his fellow-man. But the 
knowledge that Richard Redmayne was near at 
hand filled him with a vague horror nevertheless. 
‘*Of all men else I have avoided thee.” True, 
that even if they met face to face, there was 
little chance of his being recognized by Grace's 
father. That foolish gift, the locket with his 
likeness in it, had been lost. Grace had told 
him that during the brief dream-like railway 
journey betwixt Tunbridge and London, when 
she had sat with her hand in his, confessing all 
the sadness of her life without him. Strange to 
look back upon it all, and think of himeelf al- 
most as if he had been some one else outside that 
sorrowful story; to think of himself and all he 
had hoped for and looked forward to that day, 
when he had deemed it possible to serve two 
masters, to hold his appointed place in the world, 
and yet make for himself one sweet and secret 
sanctuary remote from all worldly influences. 

No, that school-boy love-token, the locket, 
being happily gone, there was no fear of any rec- 
ognition on the part of the farmer, even if they 
were to meet; nor under the name‘of Harcross 
could Richard Redmayne suspect the presence 
of Walgrave. ‘‘So, for once in a way, that 
absurd change of name is an advantage,” thought 
Mr. Harcross. 

The first dinner-bell rang while he was holding 
this review of the situation, a cheery peal, which 
brightened the faces of all the early diners. Col- 
onel Davenant would fain have fired a cannon as 
the signal of the feast, but, this idea not being 
received favorably, was obliged to content him- 
self with the great alarm-bell, which hang in a 
cupola above the hall, and a fine old Indian gong, 
which had been brought out upon the lawn, 
where the Colonel himself officiated, with very 
much the air of an enterprising showman at a 
country fair. 

‘‘ Now, Harcross,” he cried, presently, swoop- 
ing down upon the barrister as he sauntered | 
under the trees beside Mr. Holby of Higgs’s 
farm—‘‘ now, Harcross, you know your tent, | 
don't you, old fellow, the one with the blue fings ? 
Your people are pouring in qeneat £ You real- 
ly ought to be in your place, you know. Come 
along.’ 

‘*Be in time,” said Mr. Harcross, laughing ; 

‘“ just agoing to begin.” 

He shook off all thoughts of Grace Redmayne’s 
father, for the moment at least, but not without 
an effort, and made his way to the blue-flag-be- 
decked marquee, attended by his esquire, Farmer 
Holby. 

> You must propose almost all the toasts, Mr. 

Holby,” he said, in his careless way ; ‘‘ for I really 
haven't a notion of what I am expected to do.” , 

This was hardly fair to Colonel Davenant, 
who had existed for the last week with a pencil | 
in one hand and a pocket-book in the other, and ‘i 
had drawn op elaborate plans of the tables, with ; 
every body’s appointed place thereat—so that no 
rural Capulet should find himself seated next his 
detested Montague, no village Ghibelline discov- 
er a Guelph in his neighbor—and made out lists 
of all the health-proposing and thanksgiving with 
as much brown-study and mental hard labor as _ 
if he had been endeavoring to discover the ‘‘ dif- 
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fereutiate between the finite and the infinite,” 
which the Yankee lady was lately reported to 
have hit upon. What pains he had taken to 
coach Mr. Harcross in his duties! And it had 
all come to this! 

Clevedon lawn at beat of gong was a pretty 
sight. ‘lhere were all the elements of an agree- 
able picture—balmy summer weather, snow-white 
tents, many-colored flags fluttering gayly in the 
sunshine, a crowd of happy people, an atmos- 
phere of eating and drinking, and for a back- 
ground the fine old red brick house, with its 
stone mullions and cornices, and quaint pinna- 
cles standing out in sharp relief against a sky 
that was bluer than the skies that canopy an En- 
giish scene are wont to be. But fair as the scene 
might be without, perhaps the hungry villagers 
crowding into the tents thought the scene within 
much pleasanter. What could be more pictur- 
esque than those ponderous sirloins ; thoee Gar- 
gantuan rounds, with appropriate embellishment 
of horse-radish and parsley; those dainty fowls 
—fowls even for the commonalty—those golden- 
crusted pies, with pigeons’ feet turned meekly 
upward, as in mute protest against their barba- 
rous murder, pies whose very odor from afar off 
was to distraction savory; that delicate pigling, 
slain untimely ; those fore-quarters of adolescent 
sheep, which were still by courtesy lamb; those 
plump young geese, foredoomed to die before 
their legitimate hour? What contrast of color 
could be more delightful than that presented by 
the mellow Indian red and burnt-sienna hues of 
the meat and poultry against the cool tender 
greens of the salads, the golden volks of eggs in 
rings of virgin white, the paler gold of the gigan- 
tic French loaves, baked on purpose for the fes- 
tival, from which a man might cut a quarter ofa 
yard or so without making any serious difference 
in the bulk of the whole? 

At one end ef the tent, and conveniently near 
the chairman’s elbew, there was a small colony 
of beer-barrels, and a stack of wines and spirits, 
as neatly arranged and as amply provided as in 
the lazaret of an East Indiaman. Over these it 
was Mr. Harcroes’s duty to preside, assisted by 
the under-butler, 

He found himself seated in his place presently, 
amidst a tremendous shuffling of feet and scroop- 
ing of benches and whispering and subdued tit- 
tering, as the guests arranged themselves, under 
the all-directing eye of the Colonel, who had ap- 

inted himself commander-in-chief or general- 
issimo of all the tables. 

** Silence, if you please, ladies and gentlemen ! 
silence for grace!” he roared, in stentorian ac- 
cents, which might have made his fortune as a 
tonst-master; whereat a very mild-looking gen- 
tleman, with a white cravat and long straight 
hair, whom Mr. Harcross had not observed be- 
fore, rose at the other end of the tent, and in- 
voked a blessing upon the banquet, which was 
almost as long as his hair. Directly it was over 
there arose a general gasp, as of relief, and then 
a tremendous clattering of knives and forks. 

} ‘he Colonel walked round the tent, calling 
attention to the different viands. 

‘* There's a magnificent sirloin yonder, ma'am, 
roasted to a turn,” he said, confidentially, to a 
ponderous matron; ‘‘I should recommend you a 
plate of that. And if you, my love, have any 
taste for roast goose," he weut on to a blushing 
damsel next but one, ‘‘ there's as fine a bird as 
ever was hatched just before you. Which gen- 
tleman on this side of the table will undertake 
to cut up a goose?” And s0 on, and go on, with 
variations, continued the Colonel, till he had made 
the round of one tent and shot off to do his duty 
in the other. 

Mr. Harcross, in a mach more subdued man- 
ner, made himself agreeable to the company. 
He saw that all glasses were duly filled with 
sparkling ale, or the more sustaining porter; he 
administered sherry to the fairer sex, and kept 
an eye even on distant diners. The rural pop- 
ulation proving unequal to the manipulation of 
carving-knives and forks, he sent for one ‘joint 
after another, and demolished them with a quiet 
dexterity which, to these wondering rustics, ap- 
peared a species of legerdemain. He did more 
carving in balf an hour than he ever remembered 
to have accomplished in his life before, since his 
Jot had fallen in the days of vicarious carving, 
and he contrived to keep up a running flirtation 
all the time with the young lady seated on his 
left hand. He had an old woman in a black 
bonnet on his right, the most ancient female in 
Kingsbury parish, who was reputed to have used 
the first mangle ever seen in those parts, and to 
have been the last person to ride pillion. 

This honorable matron being stone-deaf, the 
attentions of Mr. Harcross were necessarily con- 
fined to a careful provision for her creatare com- 
forts. He supplied her with tender breasts of 
chicken and tbe crumbiest pieces of bread he 
could obtain, and devoutly hoped that she would 
mumble her sliare of the feast without choking 
herself. Having performed these charitable of- 
fices, he was free to devote his conversational pow- 
ers to his left-hand neighbor, who was young and 
handsome, and was, moreover, the very young 
alae he had seen engaged in a flirtation with 

eston Vallory. 

Mr. Harcross was in that mood in which a 
man is ready for any immediate amusement, 
however puerile, that may serve to divert his 
mind from painful memories—for any excite- 
ment, however vulgar, which may help to numb 
the slow agony of remorse. There was no pleas- 
ure to him in talking shallow nonsense with this 
low-born beauty, but the rattle and the langhter 
and the wine made up some kind of relief. He 
took a good deal more wine than he was accus- 
tomed to take at that time of day; he talked 
more than he was in the habit of talking, until 
he shone out in a gentlemanly way at the eight- 
o'clock dinner; and the talk and the wine to- 
gether kept him from thinking of Richard Red- 
mayne. He did not glance round the table with 
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fearful eyes, dreading to see that fatal unknown 


‘figure appear, Banquo-like, amidst the revelers. 


That most unwelcome discovery which he had 
made by means of Mr. Holby, the farmer, had left 
only an undefined sense of discomfort—a feeling 
that there was trouble near. 

Miss Bond, in the mean time, was very well 
pleased with her position and surroundings. In 
the first place, it was a grand thing for her to be 
in the post of honor, next the gentleman-steward, 
to which place she had drifted in the general 
confusion, while more timid maidens hung back 
upon the arms of kindred or lovers, waiting to 
be pushed into their seats; and in the second 
place, it was a pleasant thing to have disappoint- 
ed Weston Vallory, who had expressed his de- 
sire that she should sit next him in the tent with 
the red flags; and lastly, it was a still more de- 
lightful thing to inspire jealousy and gloom in 
the breast of her faithful Joseph Flood, who had 
been released from his duties in time for the 
banquet, and who sat divided from his betrothed 
by half a dozen banqueters, glaring at her savage- 
ly, in silent indignation at her coquetry. 

‘‘ This is the fine gentleman from London that 
she talked about,” he said to himself; and in his 
estimation Mr. Harcross suffered for all the sins 
of Weston Vallory. ‘‘I reckon shell scarcely 
open her lips to me all the afternoon, as long as 
she can get him to talk to.” 

Miss Bond was conscious of her lover’s baleful 
glances, and improved the occasion, bringing all 
her fascinations to bear npon Mr. Harcross. The 
rustic feast would have been a slow business with- 
out this amusement. There was a great deal of 
talk, and still more laughter, inextinguishable 
laughter, at the feeblest and most threadbare 
jokes. The conversation was that of people who 
seemed to hare no memory of the past, no con- 
sideration for the future—a people existing as 
entirely in the present hour as if they had been 
bovine creatures without consciousness of yester- 
day. Their little jokes, their friendly facetious- 
ness, had a mechanical air, and seemed almost 
as wooden as the clumsy furniture of their cot- 
tages, handed down from generation to generation. 

Mr. Harcroes's previous experience of this class 
had been entirely confined to the witness-box ; 
but he found that, as in the witness-box, so were 
they in social life. ‘‘ And yet I suppose there 
are fine characters, or the material for fine char- 
acters, among them,” he thought in one of the 
pauses of his flirtation, as he contemplated the 
curious faces—some stolid and expressionless, 
some solemn and important, some grinning with 
a wooden grin. ‘‘I suppose there is the same 
proportion of intellect among a given namber 
of these people as among the same number of 
men b at Westminster and Oxford, if one 
could penetrate the onter husk, make due allow- 
ance for the differences of habit and culture, and 
get at the kernel within. Or is the whole thing 
a question of blood, and mankind subject to the 
same laws which govern the development of a 
race-horse? I wonder how many dormant Bun- 
yans and Burnses there may be in such an as- 
sembly as this ?” 

He had not much time for idle conjectures at 
this stage of the entertainment, for the toasts 
followed one another fast and furiously. 

The loyal and ceremonial toasts, ‘“‘Sir Francis 
Clevedon, Lady Clevedon, and Miss Clevedon,” 
‘*Colonel Davenant,” ‘‘ John Wort,” the stew- 
ard, ‘‘Mr. Holby,” the oldest and most impor- 
tant tenant, who had condescended to take a 
seat at this inferior table, when his rank entitled 
him to the best place at the superior board—all 
these and sundry other toasts were proposed in 
discreet and appropriate language by Hubert 
Harcross, with much secret weariness of spirit ; 
and after every toast there was a long lumbering 
speech from some one in acknowledgment there- 
of. Mr. Harcross thought these people would 
never have done eating and drinking, that this 
health- proposing and thanks-returning would 
never come to an end. It was only half past 
three when all was over, and he came out of the 
tent amidst the crowd with Jane Bond by his 
side; but it seemed to him as if the business had 
lasted a day and a night. 

The local band had brayed itself breathless, 
and had retired to refresh itself in one of the 
tents; and now the band from London began to 
scrape its fiddles, and tighten the strings of its 
violoncello, and juggle mysteriously with little 
brass screws in its cornets, preparatory to per- 
forming the newest dance music for the rest of 
the afternoon. 

‘* You mast keep the last waltz for me,” said 
Mr. Harcross, casting himself on the grass at 
the feet of Miss Bond, who had seated herself 
on a bench under the trees. ‘‘I feel as if I 
should not be equal to any thing before that. 
What a relief it is to get into the open air and 
smell the pine-trees after the atmosphere of that 
tent! I felt the thermometer rising as it must 
have done in the Black Hole.” 

“T don't know how to waltz,” replied Miss Bond, 
casting down her eyes. ‘‘ Father has always 
set his face against dancing; but I know the 
Lancers and the Caledonians. I learned the 
figures out of a book.” 

‘“Then well dance the Lancers,” Mr. Har- 
cross said, with a yawn, ‘‘though it is the most 
idiotic performance ever devised for the abase- 
ment of mankind. What would Dog-ribs or 
Rocky Mountain Indians think of us if they 
saw us dancing the Lancers? I believe the Dog- 
ribs have a dance of their own, by-the-way, a 
dance of amity, which is performed when friends 
meet after long severance, and which lasts two 
days at a stretch—a dance which, I take it, 
mast be something of the Lancer or Caledonian 
species.” 

He closed his eyes, and slumbered for a few 
minutes peacefully, as he had often slept in law- 
courts and committee-rooms, while the band from 
London played a good honest country-dance. 
He had no very precise idea of the duties of his 


stewardship, or what more might be required of 
him. He might be wanted to dance with the 
oldest woman of the party, or the youngest, or 
the prettiest, or the ugliest ; but he was not in- 
clined to give himself any farther trouble, and 
if Colonel Davenant had any new task to impose 
upon him, he would have to come and find him. 
There was a soothing sensation in the touch of 
that soft warm turf, in the odoriferous breathing 
of the pine-trees, stirred gently by a light sum- 
mer wind. He thought of that other holiday 
afternoon at Clevedon, and a vision of Grace 
Redmayne rose before him in her pale young 
beauty. Oh God! if he could have opened his 
eyes to find himself at her feet! He thought of 
those two mournful lines which Southey quotes 
in The Doctor . 


‘Oh, if in after-life we could but 
The very refuse of our youthfal 


ther 
ours !” 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
“SngoU ART THE MAN.” 


At three o'clock the gentry went to luncheon 
in the great dining-room. They had been ar- 
riving from one o'clock upward, and had spent 
the interval in sauntering about the upper part 
of the lawn, gazing from a respectful distance 
at the happy rustics very much as they might 
have done at animals in cages. It is possible 
that this amusement, even when eked out by 
conversation and croquet, and enlivened by the 
strains of the local band, may have somewhat 
palled upon the county families, and that the sig- 
nal for the patrician banquet was a welcome re- 
lief. However this might be, the spirits of Sir 
Francis Clevedon’s friends rose perceptibly in 
the banquet-hall. Incipient flirtations, which 
had only budded feebly on the lawn, burst into 
fall blossom under the influence of sparkling 
wines, and that delightfully bewildering concert 
of voices produced by three-and-twenty different 
téte-a-tétes all going on at once. Georgie was 
eminently happy as she sat opposite her adored 
Francis at this their first large party, for she 
felt that the féte was a success, and the eye of 
the county was upon them. 

All the windows were open, and the cheering 
from the tents on the lawn mingled not unpleas- 
antly with the merry confusion of voices within. 
It was a nice thing to know that those poor creat- 
ures who were not in society were for once en- 
joying themselves. 

‘« How strange it must seem to them to taste 
Champagne!” said the pretty Miss Stalman to 
her latest admirer; ‘‘ I wonder if they are afraid 
it will go off and blow them up, like gunpowder ?” 

‘* Don't know, I’m shaw,” replied the gentle- 
man; ‘‘but I should imagine they were hardly 
up to it. They'll take it for a superior kind of 
beer. Champagne is a question of education, 
you see. ‘There are people who believe implicit- 
ly in any wine that ‘ll blow a cork out of a bottle,” 


It was nearly three o'clock when Mr. Red- 
mayne presented his card of admission at the 
south lodge, guarded to-day by an official from 
the Tunbridge police-office, who gave him a sec- 
ondary ticket, printed on pink tissue - paper, 
which was to admit him to the tenants’ mar- 


nee. 
sae You'd better look sharp, Sir,” said this offi- 
cial, in a friendly tone; ‘‘the tenants’ dinner was 
to begin at three o'clock punctual.” * 

‘*} didn’t mean to dine,” Richard answered, 
dubiously ; ‘‘ I only came to look about a little.” 

‘* Not go in to dinner, Mr. Redmayne!” ex- 
claimed the policeman, who knew the master of 
Brierwood by sight; ‘‘ and it’s to be as fine a 
dinner as ever was eaten. Sure to goodness 
you’d never be so foolish !” 

Mr. Redmayne gave him a nod and went on, 
pledging himself to nothing. He thought he 
could stroll about on the outskirts of the crowd, 
and see as much of the festival as he cared to 
see, without joining in any of the festivities. 
But when he came to the lawn where the revel- 

was held he found himself pounced upon by 
the ubiquitous Colonel, who was marshaling the 
tenants to their places, and who seized upon his 
pink-paper ticket and examined it eagerly. 

**No. 58,” he exclaimed: ‘‘the seats are all 
numbered. If you'll follow those ladies and 
gentlemen, Sir, into that tent. Keep your tick- 
et; the stewards are inside. Go on, Sir, if you 
please.” And not caring to remonstrate, Rich- 
ard Redmayne went the way Fate drifted him, 
and found himself presently seated at the board 
between two strangers, cheered by that inspiring 
melody, The Roast Beef of Old Englund. 

The dinner in the tenants’ marquee did not 
differ materially from the humbler banquet of 
the villagers. The viands were of a more epi- 
curean character: there were savory jellies, and 
raised pies, and lobster-salads, as a relief to the 
rounds and sirloins, and there were no such vul- 
garities as goose or sucking pig. There were 
tartlets and cheese-cakes, and creams and blanc- 
manges, and glowing pyramids of hot-house 
grapes and wall-fruit for the feminine banquet- 
ers, and there were sparkling wines and bottled 
ales in abundance. There was the sume cres- 
cendo of multitudinous voices, and the jokes, 
though somewhat more refined than the humor 
of the villagers, had the same rustic flavor. 

Richard Redmayne had of late found it easier 
to drink than to eat; so he did scanty justice to 
sirloin or savory pie, but made up the deficiency 
by a considerable consumption of Champagne, a 
wine he had learned to drink in his gold-digging 
days, when the lucky digger was wont to ‘‘shout” 
—that is to say, pay the shot—for the refresh- 
ment of his comrades. He sat in moody silence, 
amidst all that talk and laughter, and drank and 
thonght of his troubles. 

They had been brénght sharply home to him 
by the presence of John Wort, who sat at the 
bottom of the table, while Colonel Davenant 
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took the chair at the top. He had not spoken 

to the steward since that night in his office, and 

the sight of him set him thinking of his wrongs 
with renewed bitterness. 

‘* He knew the man,” he said to himself. 
‘*He brought him to my house. But for him 
my little girl might be with me to-day.” 

It was a bitter thought, not to be drowned in 
the vintage of Perrier or Moet. The man went 
on drinking, uncheered by the wine, growing 
gloomier, rather, as he drank. 

The toasts had not yet begun. Sir Francis 
was to bid his guests welcoine before that cere- 
mony was entered upon. It was about half past 
four, when there was a little buzz and movement 
at the entrance of the marquee, and a great many 
people stood up, as if a monarch had appeared 
among them. 

Richard Redmayne looked up listlessly enough, 
not having the keen personal interest of the ten- 
ants, to whom this man’s favor was to be as the 
sun itself, diffusing light and heat. He looked 
up, and saw a tall slim young man coming slow- 
ly along on the opposite side of the table, stop- 
ping to speak to one and to shake hands with 
another, and ready with a pleasant greeting for 
all; a darkly handsome face, smiling kindly, 
while all the assembly stood at gaze. 

After that one careless upward glance Rich- 
ard Redmayne sat starirfg at the new-comer, mo- 
tionless, nay, almost breathless, as a man of 
stone. Had not those very lineaments been bit- 
ten into the tablet of his mind with the corroding 
acid of hate? ‘The face was a face which he had 
seen in many of his dreams of late —the face 
of a man with whom be had grappled, hand to 
hand and foot to foot, in many a visionary strug- 
gle—a countenance he had hardly hoped to look 
upon in the flesh. It was the very face which 
he had pored upon so often in that foolish toy,. 
his dead girl's locket. He had the thing in his 
breast to-day, fastened to his watch-ribbon. 

‘* What! was he the man?” he said to him- 
self at last, drawing a long, slow breath. 

Was this the man—Sir Francis Clevedon ? 
In that sudden light of conviction Richard Red- 
mayne began to wonder that he had never guess- 
ed as much as this: the man who came to Brier- 
wood, recommended and guaranteed by John 
Wort: the man who had free access to Cleve- 
don, and whom Wort had seemed anxious in 
every respect to oblige. He remembered that 
stormy interview in the little office at Kings- 
bury, and John Wort’s endeavor to shield the 
delinquent. Yes, the murder was out. This 
hero of the hour, upon whom all the world was 
smiling, was the destrover of his child. 

The savage thirst for vengeance which took 
possession of him on this discovery was temper- 
ed by no restraining influence. For years past 
all his thoughts and dreams and desires had 
tended to one deadly end. Whatever religious 
sentiments he had cherished in his youth—and 
very few voung men with innocent surroundings 
are irreligious—had been withered by this soul- 
blasting grief. Nor had his Australian experi- 
ence been without an evil effect upon his char- 
acter. It had made a naturally careless dispo- 
sition reckless to lawlessness. Of all the conse- 
quences which might tread upon the heels of 
any desperate act of his he took no heed. He 
reasoned no more than a savage might have rea- 
soned ; but having, as he thought, found his en- 
emy, his whole being was governed by but one 
consideration—as to the mode and manner of 
that settlement which must come between them. 

He sat in his place and meditated this ques- 
tion while Sir Francis Clevedon made his way 
round the table. It was a somewhat protracted 
journey, for the baronet had something partic- 
ular to say to a great manv of his tenants; he 
had set his heart upon holding a better place in 
their estimation than his father had held, on be- 
ing something more to them than an absorbent 
of rents. He talked to the matrons and com- 
plimented the daughters, and had a good deal 
to say about harvest and hopping and the com- 
ing season of field-sports to the fathers and sons. 
What a herd of sycophants those people seemed 
to Richard Redmayne’s jaundiced soul as they 
paid their honest homage to the propriotor of 
their homesteads, and what a hypocrite the 
squire who received their ee 

‘* Does he mean to break the hearts of any of 
their daughters ?”’ he thought, as he saw the ma- 
trons smiling up at him, the maidens downcast 
and blushing. Sir Francis was close behind him 
presently, and paused for a moment to glance at - 
that one sullen figure which did not move as he 
passed—only for a moment, there were so many 
to speak to. The man’s potations had been a 
trifle too deep, perhaps. 

The man drank deeper before the banquet was 
over. He went on drinking in his gloomy, silent 
way during that lengthy ceremonial of toast-pro- 
posing. Sir Francis had stood at the end of 
the table by John Wort, and made a cheery little 
speech to set them going, and then had slipped 
away, leaving the Colonel, who loved all man- 
ner of speechification, in his glory. How he 
hammered at the toasts, heaping every hyper- 
bolical virtue upon the head of his subject !— 
that honorable, noble-hearted, worthy English 
farmer Mr. A , whom they all knew and 
esteemed, and whom it was a proud thing to 
know, and an impossible thing not to esteem, 
and who, etc., etc. 

“< As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm ; 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 

What little gushes of sentiment welled from the 

kindly Colonel’s lips ; what scraps of poetry more 

or less appropriate, but always applauded to the 
echo; what swelling adjectives rolled off his fluent 
tongue; and how the Champagne corks flew, and 
the honest brown sherry—a sound sustaining wine 

—shrank in the decanters! 

Richard Redmayne sat it all out, though the 
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talk and laughter, the cheering and jolly-good- 
fellowing, made little more than a mere Babel 
sound in his ears. He sat on, not caring to draw 
people’s attention upon him by an untimely de- 

pee sat on drinking brandy-and-water, and 

ving no more fellowship with the feasters than 
if he had been the skull at an Egyptian banquet. 

At last the revelry, or this stage of the revelry, 
was over, and the tenants left their tent. Dan- 
cing had been in full progress for some time among 
the humbler guests, and the wide lawn in the 
evening sunlight presented a pretty picture of 
village festivity: the music of an old-fashioned 
country-dance was sounding gayly, a long line 
of figures threading the needle—the women in 
bright-colored gowns and ribbons, the men with 
gaudy neckerchiefs and light waistcoats—all 
moving, all full of life and color, the low western 
sun shining on them, the joy-bells of Kingsbury 
church ringing a vesper peal. 

Sir Francis was standing on the outskirts of 
the lawn, with his wife on his arm, watching the 
dancers. ‘They moved slowly away as Richard 
Redmayne crossed the grass on his way toward 
them. His quick eye had seen that hated figure, 
and he went across the lawn intending to speak 
to his enemy, even in that place and at that time. 

His wrath had kept for years, and had strength- 
ened with his nursing; but he was not a man to 
delay the time of reckoning by so much as an 
hour. He had no clear idea of what he meant 
to say, nor had his libations in the tent conduced 
to clearness of brain; but he knew that he meant 
to denounce Francis Clevedon before the face of 
a! the world. 

“Til let them know what a noble gentleman 
tiey’ve got for their landlord,” he said to him- 

sel, ‘I'll stop all their humbug and palaver, 
anc make them sing to a different tune. I should 
Soisk the fathers that have only daughters will 
tara their backs upon him, anyhow.” 

“Ze followed Sir Francis and his wife at a _re- 
m»2ctful distance, as they strolled slowly toward 
thes rouse, biding his time, but meaning to come 
tp with them presently. . ‘They did not go in by 
tuz chief entrance, but by an iron wicket leaditig 
intc she garden, which lay at one side of the Hall, 
and 2xtended for a long way behind it. They 
had disappeared behind the angle of the house 
by the time Mr. Redmayne came to this gate. 
He entered the garden, however, and went round 
to the back of the house. _ 

The library was on this side of Clevedon Hall. 
Its five windows opened on the grass-plots and 
flower beds, and commanded a view of the fish- 
pom, where there were gold and silver fish in 


abundance now—happy fish, which were fed ev-— 


ery morning by Georgie’s hand. A huge gray 


cockatoo—a wedding present from the Colonel to” 


his daughter—was screaming on its perch before 
an open glass door. This was'the only open door 
Richard Redmayne.could see as he saat a quick 
look along the house. He crossed the grass- 
plot | with a rapid footstep, and looked into the 


A fer the vivid sunshine out-of-doors the Cleve- 
don library had a dusky look. The walls had 
been lined by Clevedons’ Of a more studious tem- 
per than the baronets of later generations. From 
floor to ceiling the room was filled with books, 
and massive oaken book-cases, seven feet high, 
stood out from the walls, dividing the chamber 
into various nooks and recesses, or pens rather, 
where a student might pore over some ancient 


volume in the strictest solitude, although the — 


centre of the room were ever so well occupied. 


It seemed a darksome apartment to Richard Red- ' 


mayne as he peered in, with his back to the gar- 
den and the sunlight. Those walls of brown- 
backed folios and quartos, enlivened here and 
there by a row of duodecimos in faded crimson 
morocco, or a little batch of octavos in vellum, 
had a sober air that was almost gloomy. There 
was none of the costliness and luxury of binding 
which render modern libraries things of beauty. 

The volumes had been collected in an age when 
it was the fashion to make the outsides of books 
as repulsive as possible; when knowledge was 
for the privil classes, and the solemn Muses 
of history and poetry, and the graver geniuses 


of philosophy and science, disdained to make _ 


themselves attractive by meretricious arts in the 
way of outward adornment. 

Richard Redmayne gave a hasty glance round 
the room, and thought that it’ was ‘* onked ;’ 
and then seeing a white dress near a distant 
door, which he took to be Lady Clevedon’s, 
stepped boldly in. ~ 

The lady by the door turned at the sound 
of the farmer's footstep on the uncarpeted oak 
floor. It was Georgie, who had been in the act 
of leaving the room as the intruder entered. 
She looked at him with a little surprise, but 
without alarm. It was scarcely strange that un- 
known figures should be wandering about to-day. 

‘You are looking for some one, I suppose,” 
she said, with her pretty smile. 

Yes, Iam looking for Sir Francis Clevedon.” 

‘* He was here scarcely a minute ago; but I 
don’t think ie can see him just yet. He has 
gone to the billiard-room with General Cheviot. 
Is it any thing very particular you have to say 
to him?” 

She fancied the strange man must be one of 
the tenants, who wanted his roof repaired, per- 
haps, or new pig-sties, and who chose this inap- 
propriate occasion for the preferment of his re- 
quest. 

** I¢ ts something very particular,” said Rich- 
ard, in a strange voice. ‘‘I never thought to 
see Sir Francis Clevedon's face as I have seen 
it to-day.” 

T he strung 2ness of the words, as well as of the 
man’s tone and manner, startled her. He was 
deadly pale too; she could see that, although 
he stood with his back to the light. 

He had been taking too much Champagne, 
perhaps: that was the most natural explanation 
of the business. \What u horrible situation, to 


be left alone in this great room with a dreadful 
tipsy farmer! Poor Georgie gave a little shud- 
der, and moved hastily toward the door. 

‘* I will send some one to tell my husband you 
want to see him,” she said, in a conciliating tone, 
‘if you'll be good enough to sit down and wait.’ 

‘* Don't go, Lady Clevedon. Perhaps I'd bet- 


_ter tell you my story. Women are supposed to 


be compassionate; and I have heard so much 
of your goodness. You don’t mind listening to 
me for a few minutes, do you ?” 

Georgie hesitated. No, this was no tipsy farm- 
er. The man’s earnestness at once interested 
and alarmed her. 

‘*T never meant to come to Clevedon to-day. 
I almost wish, for your sake, I hadn’t come. It 
was my fate, I suppose, that sent me here, or 
those devilish joy-bells clanging all the morning 
that drove me. Anyhow I came; came to find 
the man I have been looking for, on and off, since 
my daughter died.” 

He stood with his hand resting on a carved oak- 
en reading-desk, looking down at Lady Clevedon, 
who had seated herself a little way off, thinking 
it wisest to seem calm and self-possessed. What 
if the man were some maniac who had stolen in 
among the guests? There was much in his man- 
ner to suggest such a fear—no hint of violence, 
but rather an unnatural calmness, which was still 
more appalling. 


———— 
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Georgie; ‘‘but I am sorry for you with all my 
heart.” 


‘Be sorry for yourself, Lady Clevedon ; for 
you are the wife of a villain.” 

Oh, the man was mad evidently, a wretched 
creature whom grief had made distraught. Her 
first thought had been right. She glanced to- 
ward the door with a little look of terror, and 
rose from her chair, her first impulse being to 
fly. Richard Redmayne laid his hand upon her 
arm. 

**Stop,” he said; ‘‘I want you to answer a 
question. What do you think of a man who 
came to my house under a false name; came to 
a neighborhood where he should have come as 
master and land-owner; came on the sly, pre- 
tending to be a stranger; came into an honest 
man’s house and blighted the life of his child; 
tempted her away from home, under a lying 
promise of marriage—I have my dead girl’s let- 
ter to prove that—and never meant to marry 
her; took her to a house that he had taken un- 
der another false name; and when she died in 
his arms—struck dead by the discovery of his 


falsehood, as I know she was—within a quarter’ 


of an hour of her entrance under that roof, lied 
again, and swore she was his sister; then buried 
her in a nameless grave, far away from her home, 
and left her doting father to find out how best he 
might what had become of his only child? What 
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‘by what means you came by this locket? 
‘may have found it somewhere, and invented this 


sardonic laugh. ‘‘ Besides, it all happened be- 
fore he married you, and I suppose with a wom- 
an that doesn’t count. I’ve heard that some 
women even like a man better for having been a 
scoundrel. No, I don’t suppose you will think 
the worse of him for having broken my Grace’ 8 
heart.” 

‘*How dare you talk to me like that? If I 
thought—if I could for a moment believe that he 
had ever done so base a thing, ever been so false 
and cruel! But I am foolish and wicked to 
tremble jike this. As if he ever could have 
done any thing base, as if he could have been a 
coward and a deceiver! How dare you come 
here to try and frighten me with this senseless 
accusation ?” 

‘*You have your husband’s picture in your 
hand—the locket he sent my daughter.” 

‘*Do you think I will believe that?” cried 
Georgie, with a desperate courage, ready to def 
this man—nay, Fate itself—rather than acknowl- 
edge that her idol could err. ‘‘ How can I tell 
You 


hateful story.” 

‘* It was a love-gift to my daughter; there are 
plenty who know that. There is a secret spring, 
you see—the portrait is not meant for common 
eyes—quite a lover's trick. And this man was 
false and secret in all he did.” 

‘‘The picture proves nothing,” Georgie said, 
with recovered firmness, ‘‘and your accusation 
is as ridiculous as it is offensive. My husband 
only came to England last year; until that time 


‘he had lived entirely abroad.” 


‘* Were you with him all the time, that you 
can answer for him so boldly? People come 
backward and forward sometimes, eyen with- 


-out telling all their friends about it. I have 


been to Australia and back twice within the last 


seven years, That man came to Brierwood un- 


der a false Name, and amused himself looki 
about his own estate, I suppose, on the sly; an 
when he got tired of that, amused himself with 
breaking my daughter's heart. He came rec- 
ommended by John Wort, the steward; and 
when I wanted to hunt him down John Wort 
stood between him and my vengeance. Fate 
sent me here to-day, or I might never have 
known the name of my daughter’ 8 murderer.” 
‘“TI will not believe it,” repeated Georgie, but 
this time in a helpless, ‘hopeless tone, that was 
very pitiful. O God! the case seemed made 
out so fully, and that miniature in her hand was 
so strong a corroboration of the miserable story ! 
What motive could this man have for torturing 
her with a fabrication? Were the accusation 


ii]. ever 80 false—and false-it must be—the accuser 


“YOU ae YOUR HUSBAND'S PICTURE IN YOUR HAND,” 


“ Looking for him, ot and off,” he pasta 
‘““gince my daughter died. You have heard of 
me, perhaps, Lady Clevedon ; my nate is Rich- 
ard Redmayne.”’ 

_ “ Yes, I have heard of you.” - 

“And you have heard my story, I suppose ?” 

‘*T have been told you had a daughter whom 
you lost, and whose death affected you severely.” 

- What, was that all? Did you hear no spec- 
ulations as to the cause of her death? no hints of 
a seduction ? a foolish, trusting girl tempted away 
from her home?” 

‘‘No,” Georgie answered, gently; ‘‘I have 
heard nothing but the mere fact of your daugh- 
ter’'s early death. But if the story is indeed so 
sad a one as you seem to say, I am sincerely sor- 
ry for you.’ 

She thought that the man had been drinking 
until the recollection of his wrongs and sorrows 
had in some measure affected his brain. She 
was very patient with him, therefore, willing even 
to listen sympathizingly to any statement of his 
wrongs, whereby he might relieve an overbur- 
dened breast. 

‘* Who said my daughter was disgraced?” he 
exclaimed, taking up her words with an indig- 
nant air. ‘‘NotI. God would not suffer that. 
She was too pure to be the victim of a scoundrel. 
Death came between her and her tempter. But 
her death be upon his head!” 

‘*T can’t quite understand the story,” faltered 


do ys you think of such a man as that, Lady Cleve e- 
on ? 

‘* What can I think,” said Georgie, who had 
grown very pale, ‘except that he was a villain ?” 

‘* A most consummate villain, eh v 

‘* A most consummate villain.” 

‘*T am glad you are honest enough to admit 
that,” said Richard Redmayne, flinging Grace’s 
locket upon the table, with the false back open, 
and the portrait exposed, ‘‘although the man is 
your husband.” 

‘‘What do you mean, Sir?” cried Georgie. 
‘*'You must be mad to say such a thing.” 

“*Look at that,” he said, pointing to the min- 
iature; ‘‘ whose face is that, do you think ?” 

Alas for the fidelity of portraiture! The pho- 
tograph of Hubert Walgrave Harcross, improved 
and beautified by the miniature painter, every 
mark of care and thought and age eliminated, 
much more nearly resembled the elegant bar- 
onet than the studi ious lawyer. Georgie’s heart 
began to beat wildly, and her hand shook so 
much that she could scarcely lift that fatal trink- 
et. She did take it up, however, and looked at 
it with a long, despairing gaze. 

‘‘This is my husband’s portrait, certainly,” 
she said, in slow, tremulous tones; ‘‘ but what 
does that prove? Do you suppose that any thing 
you can say would make me think ill of Atm?” 

‘Qh, I dare say you will stand by him, what- 
ever he may be,” cried Mr. Redmayne, with a 


spoke in good faith. 
She put her hands before her face, trying to 


_ be calm, to quiet the fast-growing confasion of 


~_ 


‘husband. 


her brain. 

‘*There is some mistake,” she said at last. 
‘*T am very sorry for you; but, believe me, you 
are completely wrong in your suspicion of my 
If I do not know every detail of his 
past life—and I think I do, for he has told me 
so much about himdelf —I know at least. that 
he is good and honorable, utterly incapable of a. 
base or cowardly action. “I shonld:be most un- 
worthy of his lové and thwét-if- I could think ill 
of him, I can not téll how this mistake. 
have arisen, or how you came by that locket; 


but I can say—yes, with the utmost confidence 


—that:-my husband is guiltless of any wrong 
against you or your daughter.” . 
-She raised her head proudly, looking Francis 
Clevedon’s slanderer full in the face. Even if 
he were guilty, it was her duty to defend him; 


bat’ she could not think him guilty. Circum- 


‘stances might lie, but not Francis Clevedon. 

Richard Redmayne surveyed her with’ a half- 
contemptuous pity. 

‘‘Of course you'll stand by him, ” he said; 
** stand me out that he wasn’t there, that the . 
portrait you've got in your hand is somebody. 
else's portrait. Women are always ready to do 
that sort of thing. I'm very surry-for you; Lady 
Clevedon; but I mean to have some kind of 
reckoning with this trathfal and honorable hus- 
band of yours. I mean to let the world here- 
abouts know what kind of a gentleman Sir Fran- 
cis Clevedon is, © Where can I find him?” 

‘*'You are not going to talk about this wreteh- 


ed business before every body—to make a scene ?” 


cried Georgie, with a woman’ 8 nataral horror of 


‘open scandal. 


**T mean to have it out with Sir Francis when- 
ever and wherever I see him. Give me back 


that locket, if you please.” 


He took it from Georgie’ 3 hand, snl tied it to 
his watch-ribbon. 

_ *©You can not see Sir Francis this evening ; 
it is quite impossible.” 

**J'll find that out for myself,” he said, pass- 
ing her, and going out of the room. 

Georgie followed him into the hall, where he 
paused, looking about him with a puzzled air. 
A couple of men-servants were lounging by the 
open door, and Georgie felt herself safe. If 
necessary, ‘she would order them to turn this 
man out of the house. She would do it rather 
than see her husband assailed in the midst of his 
friends. Who could tell what mischief such an 
accusation might do him in the estimation of his 
little world, however baseless the charge might 
be? 

Mr. Redmayne went up to one of the servants, 
and asked whether Sir Francis was still in the 
house. 

‘* No, Sir; my master went back to the grounds 
just now with General Cheviot,” answered the 
man, looking at Richard Redmayne’s pale face 
and loosened neckerchief with some astonish- 
ment. He was not one of the honse visitors, 
and had clearly no business in that place; yet 
he looked too respectable a person to have any 
sinister motive for his intrusion—a gentleman 
who had been overcome by bitter beer or Cham- 
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pagne, perhaps, and had wandered this way in | ing the footman as he crossed the lawn, making | husband of her choice and the shadow that had | ed grounds it was so easy to miss any one. No, 


mere purposeless meandering. 

‘S How long is it since he went out?” asked 
Richard, impatiently. ‘* What do you mean by 
‘just now?’” 

‘¢Ten minutes, if you want to be so uncom- 
mon exact about it,” replied the retainer, with 
an offended air. ‘‘ And, I say, if you're one of 
the tenants, this ain’t the place as you're invited 
to. ‘There's the tenants’ maryues; that’s your 
place.” 

Rick Redmayne passed him without deigning 
to notice this reproof. If Francis Clevedon had 
gone back to the grounds, it was his business to- 





follow him. It mattered little where they met, 
so long as they met speedily. 

Georgie had remained by the library door, al- 
most hidden by thedeep embrasure. She came out 
into the hall when Richard Redmayne was gone. 

‘*Send some one to look for your master im- 
mediately,” she said to one of the men, ‘‘or go 
yourself, if that will save time, and tell him I 
want to speak to him at once in my own room.” 

‘* Yes, my lady ; perhaps I'd better go myself.” 

** Yes, yes, I think youhad. And be sure you 
tell Sir Francis I wish to speak to him at once.” 

She stood in the porch for a little while, watch- 


his way in and out among the company with tol- 
erable celerity. She watched him till he was out 
of sight, and then went slowly up the broad oak 
staircase to the room with the oriel-window, and 
flung herself on her knees before her pet arm- 
chair, and buried her head in the silken pillows, 
and sobbed as if her heart were broken. Yet she 
told herself over and over again that, come what 
might, she would never believe him guilty. But 
what if, when she told him Richard Redmayne’s 
accusation, as she meant to tell it, word for word 
—what if he should admit the justice of the 
charge, strike her dumb by the confession of his 
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come between them. 

She rose from her knees at last, after vainly 
endeavoring to pray, and went to the open win- 
dow, keeping herself hidden behind the silken 
curtain, and looking out across the idle crowds, 
with that brazen dance music sounding in her 
ears—the slender thread of the last street song 
spun out to attenuation in the last popular waltz. 

He would deny, he would explain, she told 
herself again and again, angry with her own 
weak spirit for wavering ever s0 little, yet not 
able altogether to overcome a sickening sense 
of fear. If he would only come, and hear her 
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“YE LYTTEL MAYDE.” 


infamy? He infamous! hea traitor! he who had 
so often told her that his past life did not hold 
act or thought that he cared to keep secret from 
her! He stand before her unabashed, in the 
character of a cold-blooded seducer! The thing 
was not possible. And then she remembered the 
face that had smiled at her in the locket—his 
face, and no other. No thought of Hubert Har- 
cross, and that notorious likeness between the 
two men, ever flashed across her brain. Her 
mind was too full of that one image. Love nar- 
rows the universe to a circle hardly wider than a 
wedding-ring. She could not look beyond the 


strange story, and set every thing right with a 
few words! 

‘© He has but to look me in the face, and tell 
me how deeply I have wronged him, and my 
heart will be at rest,” she said to herself, strain- 
ing her eyes in their search for that one familiar 
figure. 

She could not see him, and he did not come 
to her. She would have gone in quest of him 
herself, but that would have been to run the risk 
of missing him altogether, should he have re- 
ceived her message and be on his way to her 
room. In that large House and in those crowd- 


it was wiser to wait; and she waited, looking as 
the villagers dancing in the suneet, at the lights 
beginning to shine out one by one among the 
trees, as the evening shadows deepened, looking 
at them without seeing them. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.) 





“YE LYTTEL MAYDE.” 


ae delicate beauty of this face is ect off by 
the quaint, old-fashioned Holbein dress, 
while the innocent charm of expression warrants 


the title chosen by the artist for the picture. It 
suggests a heroine of by-gone centuries, such as 
the lily maid of Astolat, or Una, or swect Anue 
Page, or Amy Robsart; and we are surprised to 
find that, after all, it is only one of our own 
nineteenth-century girls photographed in the 
picturesque dress of the Tudor period. All of 
which goes to prove that, despite their chignons 
and paniers, our gitls of the period have faces as 
innocently fair as the belles of the ruff and far- 
thingale days, whose charms it is the fashion to 
extol with a sigh, as if they belonged to an age 
now extinct. 
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ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 


E.perra.—The “‘ fair woman” referred to by Tenny- 


son in the stanza, 
‘The high masts flickered as they lay afloat ; 
The crowds, the temples, wavered, and the shore; 
The bright death quivered at the victim’s throat; 
Touched; and I knew no more,’”’ ‘ 
was Iphigenia, the daughter of Agamemnon and Cly- 
aime’ was sacrificed by her father to Diana 
to appease the wrath of the goddess against the Greeks. 
In the first edition of Tennyson the stanza reads : 
“ The tal] maste quivered as they lay afioat ; 
The temples and the people apd the shore; 
One drew a sbarp knife through my tender throat, 
Slowly, and nothing more,” 
whereupon some cruel critic remarked that he should 
think that was quite enough, and couldn't conceive 
what more the poet would have. The author felt the 
force of the criticiym, and changed the line. 

Mrs. W. S.—Get alpaca for the coming season. For 
a lady of thirty-eix years make a belted polonaise, 
trimmed with two bias bands of alpaca and two 
rows of but‘ons down the front. Put deep kilt 
pleating on the skirt. For a girk of twenty make a 
jockey basque and over-skirt with the skirt mentioned 
above. Let the kiit pleating be three-fourths of a yard 
deep and nearly two inches wide. Hem the lower edge. 
Then turn down the top, and when pleated stitch it on 
to the skirt about an inch below the top of the pleat- 
ing. Put.a tape underneath the pleats two finger- 
lengths above the lower edge, to hold the pleats in 
place. Few skirts of any sort are now lined through- 
out. Your sample did not reach us. 

Mrs. C. W. O.—Make a basque, over-skirt, and 
flounced skirt for the black silk suit. Trim with 
velvet, and add a sleeveleas velvet basque (or waist- 
coat), to be used on dressy occasions, The poplin 
traveling suit should be made by the Double-breast- 
ed Redingote Suit pattern shown in Bazar No. 46, 
Vol. V. 

Mas. J. G. W.—You will require about three yards 
of cashmere for your Dolman. Of goods only three- 
quartera wide you will need four and a half yards. 

Mxs. B.—You will, of course, need a waist to your 
drese under a Dolman. Any ordinary basque will an- 
sewer. Get a white cony sacque, or else a blue cloth 
aaiior sacque, for your little girl A plaid polonaise 
over a solid-colored skirt is more stylish than the re- 
verse. 

Katr.—The simplest sacque shape is preferred for 
fur cloaks. You will find it very expensive to have 
your garment made over. To reline it will cost about 
$20. Read article on furs in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 45, Vol. V. 

A Sossoriuer.—Your sample is plum-colored me- 
rino. Trim it with fallle or velvet facings of the same 
shade. 

R. §8.—Make the brown poplin dress by pattern of 
Double-breasted Redingote Suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 46, Vol. V., and the green dress by pattern of Louis 
Quinze costume illustrated in the same paper. 

Doga.—Lustreless black silk with jet trimming is 
more suitable than velvet for light mourning. Make 
your Swiss evening dress with deep kilted flounces, an 
apron front, and low round Josephine waist. 

M. A. A.—Employé isa French word. It should be 
spelled as we have written it, and is pronounced as if 
the last syllable were yay. 





A Hint to rar Workine Man.—A man with a fam- 
ily, however poor he may be, owes it to hia wife to save 
her health and strength in every way possible. He has 
no right to allow the mother of his children to wear 
her life out toiling with her needle to clothe her family. 
His duty is to buy the New Wilson Under-Feed Sew- 
ing-Machine, the t machine for family sewing ever 
invented, and he can buy one for fifty dollars. More 
than this, he can buy the Wilson machine upon terms 
which enable him to pay for it in small monthly in- 
stallments that he can spare out of his wages without 
feeling the drain. He will get thereby a machine ca- 
peble of doing every variety of f y work in the 
most beautiful manner, a machine that even a child 
can craves and which will ore & permanent famil 
blessing. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, an 
in all other cities in the U.8. The company want 
agents in country towna.—(Com.] 





FActs FOR THE Lapizes.—Mrs. A. K. Brown, 
Galesburg, IIl., has used her Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine since 1857; the first ten 
years making bags for a flour mill, averaging 
fifty-five bags a day, besides the sewing for a 
family of sixteen; it is now in good running or- 
der. See the new Improvements and Wood's 
Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[ Com. } 





Corvixe Ware, — By the menns of the newly in- 
} 


vented Copying Whee 
vom the Supplement with the grentest ease. This 

heel {9 equally neeful for cutting patterns of nll sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For enle by Newedenlers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 95 cents. 


—————— 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NICOL, DAVIDSON, & CO, 


686 BROADWAY, 

Near Great Jones Street, New York, 
Offer a Quarter of a Million Dollars’ worth of 
REAL BRONZE CLOCKS; 
MANTLE SETS, GROUPS, FIGURES; 
BISQUE, PARIAN; 
ENAMELED-BRONZE JEWEL-BOXES; 
CHINA, GLASS; 
GAS-FIXTURES AND CHANDELIERS, 
in Crystal, Gilt, or Bronze, 

At a small advance on cost of importation. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyser, 818 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embrofderi ae Finbrofder- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and Camp 
Chairs. Also, Gutpure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces, Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kindsof stampingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic etyle, at the lowest prices. 
NTELLIGENT WOMEN who wish to make 
money in a reapectable calling, that can be purrucd 
either aa n regular business or only at intervals of 
Jelanre, write for particulars to HOLT & WILLIAMS, 
Publishers, 25 Bond S8t., N. Y. 


rvatlerns may be trnaneferred 
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C. 6. GUNTHERS SONS, 


502-504 Broadway, 
— ONLY.— 


OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR LARGE AND 
EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ FURS, 


COMPRISING THEIR FINE STOCK OF 


Seal-Skin Fur, 


IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


Russian and American Sables, 
Black, Silver, and Blue Foxes. 
A FULL VARIETY IN 

BLACK MARTEN 
and ASTRAKAN. 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF 


ERMINE GOODS. 


A FULL LINE OF 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 


FUR ROBES, 
GENTLEMEN'S FURS. 


Fur Trimmings, 


All at the Lowest Possible Prioes. 
502-504 Broadway. 


N. B.—OUR BUSINESS IN ALL ITS DEPART- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IS ONLY 
AT 502 AND 504 BROADWAY. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” ¢ 
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aTesents a re- fj 
cord of success | 
unparalleledin 
the history of # 
Sowing Ma- fm 
chines. Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Agents wanted 
everywhere. 


Address s 
“DOM ESTIC’’S..M.Co., Now York. 


Edward A. Morrison, 


827 Broadway, New York. 

" Watered Sash Ribbons in all colors. 
Neck= Ties in large assortment. New 
Colors in Worsted Lace. Heal Laces, 
Point Applique, &c. New Dress Trim- 
Trimmings 
Latest thing in Babies’ 
Round Hats and 
Children’s Goods. 


Novelties in Laces. 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on erhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfa, ch Embroidered Breakfast Sete, &c., &c. 


Lace PAIR of BEST 2-BUTTON KID GLOVES 
for $275. All Colors and Sizes. Single pair sen 
postpaid, on receipt of $1 00. 


Also age ood ie 
and Guipure Laces, rin and 














mings and Ornaments, 





made to order. 





Caps and Bonnets. 


ed 


Bonnets. 





stock of Real Y 

other Drese Trimmings, at J. TAYLOR'S BAZ 858 
Bighth Ave., N. Y. mples sent free on application. 
AGENTS WANTED 


To canvases for the most popular publications of the 
day. Splendid chances for ladies and gentlemen in all 
parts of the States. Send for particulars. 

K. V. CURTIS, 838 Broadway, New York. 


MAGI FOR THE PARLOR. 


Send a stamp for the new price-list. 


HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 743 Broadway, 
New York; also at 850 Broadway, near 14th Street. 


Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price-List to 
GREAT WESTERN 
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Donble,Sinele.Mnzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles,Shot 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of everv kind, for men or 
boys, at very low prices. Guns, $8-$300: Pistols, $1-$25. 


GEN TS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
_ Work for us than ut anything else. Particulars free. 
. STINSON & Co., Fine Art Pudiishers, Portland, Maine. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FINE’ 


ELECTRO-PLATED TABLE-W ARH. 


The product of their works embrace every variety of Table-Ware, such as 


TEA AND DINNER SETS, CAKE BASKETS, FRUIT STANDS, ICE-PITCHERS, WATER SETS, 
EPERGNES, CANDELABRAS, SPOONS AND FORKS, &c. 


In ev 


article they manufacture, of whichever class, they maintain the same high standard in design, 


quality, and finish for which their Ware has been so long s0 justly celebrated. 
Their goods can be purchased of most dealers in Silver and Silver-Plated Ware; alao at their Salearoome, 


TAUNTON, Mass., and No. 2 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 


oncee: CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth 8t., N. Y., 


® 
WILL OFEER FOR 


THE HOLIDAY SEASON, 


POMPADOUR SILKS. 
BROCADE AND PLAIN CASHMERE SICILIENS, 
EVENING SILKS, 
IRISH POPLINS 
RECEPTION COSTUMES, 
CLOAKING VELVETS 
CLOAKS AND RICH FURS 
INDLA CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS, | 
CASHMERE AND WOOL SHAW 
CH LACES 

DDING TROUSSEAUX, 
PARIS EMBROIDERIES, 
INIT REMMED, AND TAPE - BORDERED 

HANDKBRCHIEFS, IN FANCY BOX 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH DRESS GOODS, 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS 
MERINO AND FLANNEL UNDERWEA 
PERFORATED BUCKSKIN UNDER 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH CARDIGAN JACKETS, 
DRESSING ROBES AND SMOKING-JACKETS, 
NECK-WEAR OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
DRESS SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS 
“ CHOSSON’S” KID GLOVES, 1 TO 10 BUTTONS, 
GANTS DE SWEDE, 2 TO 4 BUTTONS, 
CASTOR AND DOG-SKIN GLOVES, 1,3, AND 8 


UTTONS, 

UMBRELLAS AND CHATELAINES 
HOSIERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
SEAL AND OTHER WINTER-GLOVES, 
FANCY GLOVE-BOXES 
LACE-BORDERED TABLE-CLOTH 
TABLE-CLOTHS, AND NAPKINS TO MATCH, 
EMBROIDERED. BRAIDED, & RUFFLED PILLOW 

SHAMS, AND SHEETS TO MATCH, 
FRINGED LUNCH-CLOTHS, 
APPLIQUE, NOTTINGHAM, AND OTHER LACE 


TOGETHER WITH A FINE ASQORTMENT OF 
BLANKETS, 
PLAIN AND FANCY FLANNELS, 
MARSEILLES QUILTS, Ero. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 
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ILDREN'S HOUR. 


~ om 


An illustrated magazine, edited by T.S. Artin. This 


favorite of the children ‘‘ from five to fifteen” will, for 
1873, be as pure and as full of attractive reading and 
beautiful pictures as ever. Price, $1 25 a year; five 
copies, $5. Sample numbers, 10 cents. 


T.S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia. 


LADIES’ FURS 
IN EVERY VARIETY; 
SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES, 


All at the Lowest Prices. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 


REMOVAL. 


Mrs. C. G. PARKER begs to notify her patrons that 
her address is now 48 Sixth Avenue, New York City, 
and that she continues to make purchases of every 


description at. ber usual rates. Samples sent on re- | 


ceipt of 25 cts. Circular with reference (free). 





EXTRA!!! 
UNION ADAMS & CO, 


Have manufactured, expressly 
For the Present Season, a Splendid Variety of 


~ House Coats, 
Smoking Jackets, 
Robes de Chambre, 
Railway Rugs, 
Traveling Shawls, 


&c., &e., &c., 
ADAPTED TO COMFORT. 


Second Story, Front, 


637 BROADWAY. 


Important to Ladies.—tThrorgh the 
extreme liberality of Messra. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselver and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in fts distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
e heart of every woman who reads thia. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL b Co. 
543 Broadway, New ‘York. 
are drawing near! and thoee intending useful 
GIFTS for ANY of their FRIEXDS, Shether 


Men, Women, Boys or G could not 
one that would peeerren cms than a 


OVELTY 
PRINTING PRESS 


= Send fora descri illustrated Pem 
=.) containing the various 
7 BIN 











. o Manufacturer, 
M9—351 Federal] & 152 Kneeland-st's, Boston. 
ee No suspension of Business on account of Fire! 
$5 te $20 porday! Arents wanted! All classes of working pee 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money af 
work for usin their spare moments or all the time than at anything 
else, Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Ca, Portland, Maine. 


=> - 





Récommended by physicians and mothers. Re- 
tains linen diaper, and is thoroughly water- 
i proof. 4 sizes—] ameliest, 4 largest. Sample: 
“4 mailed, on receiptof $1, by Eurcka Diaper Co., 
4 2 B’dway, N.Y. Sold, also.by Stewart,Clefiin, 
, H. G. Norton, and Drugrists, Fancy and Dry 
ST = Goes Stores. A-k for EUREKA. Seestem 
ef Eureka Patent Diaper Co. Tuke no other. Agents wanted. 
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LANE FURS, SHAWLS, SACQUES, and 
CLOAK VELVETS. 
Samples of our goods sent free by mail. 
t&@ Send for FALL PRICE-LIST. 


.Goods shipped C.O. D. to any part of the country. 
No poses expressed C.O. D. from our establishment 
wit accompanying order to Agent allowing full ez- 
amination before acceptance. 





EHRICH’S TEMPLE OF FASHION, 


287 & 289 EIGHTH AVE., 
Near 24th St., New York City. 

















Their wonderfal 
‘ 
COMBINATION SOLO STOPS 
are capable of the most beautiful 
Orchestral Effeots. 
Organists, musicians, and all lovers of music invited 
to eeeaire thet: merits. 
Agents wanted in every Town. 
CIRCULARS with MUSIC FRER. 
Applyto GEO. WOODS & CO., 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
MOTH HRS, 
S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, ¥ 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 
Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent physicians, U 
ld by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E 15 South William Street, New York. R 
HE GOLD ILLUSTRATED CIRCU- 
LAR gives fresh and full information 
of the Fall and Winter Fashions in 
Jewelry, Ladies’ Watches and Chains, 
pometner with a complete Price-List. 
This Catalogue will be sent free to any 
lady who will take the trouble to write 
for it. Goods C. O. D., privilege to ex- 
amine before paying. F. J. NASH 
712 Broadway, N.Y. ‘“‘ Has a good 
stock and is entirely reliable.” — Appleton's Journal. 
** Whoee goods are just what he represents them.”— 
Christian Union, ‘Worthy of the fullest confidence.” 
—Christian Advocate, N.Y. 
LADY ELGIN GOLD WATCH FOR 
YOUR WIFE may be had as a premium for a 
few new subscribers to the Purrno.oeiaat JouRNAL, 
at $8 a year, or for Tux Sorenoz or Hearts, at $2 a 
year. Send stamp for circularto 8. R. WELLS 
889 Broadway, N.Y. 
1823. JUBILEE ! 1878. 
Better than Pictures is the 
‘ 
NEW YORK OBSERVER, 
The Great American Family Newspaper. 
$8 a Year with the JUBILEE YEAR BOOK. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 
SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY. 
A GREAT OFFER! HORACE WATERS, 
¢ 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and OR- 
GANS, of siz first-class makers, including Waters’, at 
very low prices for cash, or part cash, and bal- 
ance in amall monthly installments. New J-octave firste 
class PIANOS, modern tmprovements, for $2'75 cash. 
Novo ready, a CONCERTO PARLOR ORGA N, the moat 
beautiful style and perfect tone ever made. Inetrumentes 
to let. Sheet Music. 
" \ a - | te Fl 
Discuutit wW Cilon. Dvd UP AGO ac Votode ul. 
J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
OOK AGENTS WANTED.—The Holidays 
are approaching—the season when every one ex- 
pects to purchase books. Now is the time when en- 
ergetic, pereeycrin ents should be on the alert to 
supply this demand. The subscriber wants this class 


of Agents, and will supply them with first-class stand- 
ard books, on terms that will enable them to make 
money. For further particulars, call on or address 


AVERY BILL, Care Hanprz & Buoturss, New York. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK STRIPES, 


AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


GENTS WANTED for Great Fires ot History. Chicago, Boe- 

tun, N. :ork-London etc. Causes. Systems of Extinguish- 
ing Fire. Sates, Fire Proof Buildi Baok Vauits, Insurance, 
&c. Thrilling, Humorous, Pathetic. Diustrated, Going like Hot 
Cakes. Address Worthington, Dustin & Co., Hartford, Ct. 


MON i \7 MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
INE. TE Check Onrfita. Catalogues, Paes and 
full particulars FREE. 3. M. Spxnoxs, Brattle , Vt. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


LADIES, DO YOU LOVE FLOWERS? 
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E <} ¢#- 100 Papers at Club Rates.—Send stamp for List. 
ga Agents wanted to canvass in every village. 





Address 


WE BELIEVE 


OUR STOCK OF 


PORCELAIN POTTERY, 
GLASS, 


AND 


FANCY GOODS 


Is the best ever exhibited in New York, and invite an 
inspection. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
747 BROADWAY, near 8th 8t., N.Y. 


H AlR.— HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
a 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 

82 inches :ong, weight 8 oz., only $9 00. 

83 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 

Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 





rally curly. 
Size. My Price. Relailein N.Y. for 
Medium............. SF 00 io ccceeess €10 00 
etarseeueciealee 800............. 1200 
Extra Large......... 10 00......00.0008 15 00 


8 50 
96 “a a6 66 66 é 4 50 


Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 


Every lady should embrace this cprer tunity and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848.< 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York Clty. 

Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
exp prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 

Correspondence answered by inclosing two 8-cent 
stamps. Please mention Harper's Bazar when you write. 


The Weekly Sun 


ONLY $1 A YEAR. 8 PAGES. 
The Best Family Paper. 
The Best Agricultural Paper. 
The Best Political Paper. 
The Best Story Paper. 
The Best Fashion Reports, 
The Beast Cattle Markct Reports. 
Tho Best Gencral Market Reports. 
The Best Paper Every Way. 
THE WEEKLY NEW YORK SUN. Eight 
peges. 5G columns. $1 a year, or lessthan 2 centsa 
number. Send your dollar. 
Address THE SUN, New York City. 
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You ask WHY we can sell First 
Clauss 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
We unswer—It costs less thau $300 
Mio make any $600 Piano sold 
ithrough Agents, all of whom make 
“100 per ct, profit. We have 
Fnuo Agents, Lut ship direct to fumi- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
. e - 5% Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over §OO Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. «some of whom you may kuow), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 
this notice. 


U.&. Piano GCo., 8665 Broadway, N. ¥. 
i ‘* Best in the Market. 


ASHW ORTH’S 
SIX-CORD . 


SPOOL COTTON. 


BOLD LY 


The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine | 
Company. 


A.ex. Kine & Co., Agents, New York. 


PHILIP PHILLIPS’S 


NEW SINGING-BOOK. 


SONG LIFE. Tilustrating the Jourmey of Christiana 
and her Children from Earth to the Celestial City. 
With Illustrations. 4to, 50 cents; per 100, $85. 

















Pos.isurp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


——S 


Cw” Specimen copies sent by mail on reeeipt of 50 cents. 





Musical Boxes 


In rich {nlaid Rosewood and other fine Cases—ALL 
SIZES, STYLES, and PRICES — playing from one 
tune to over one hundred tunes. Accompaniments of 
Bella, Drums, Castanets, and Voix Celeste. 
Call and see the largest stock ever exhibited in this 
county. Send for Circular and Price-List. : 
CAL BOXES REPAIRED by skillfnl work- 


M.J.PAILLARDP & CO., 
680 Broadway, N.X. 


MU 
men. 


Ps trated, devoted to Culture of Plants, Flowers ! 
S43 doors; also, Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, and Parlor Decorations. 
250 Engravings. 
4 cw” Prospectus and Premium Lists /ree for P. O. 

. stamp. 


—_ 


Send for Specimen Coples (free) of 


THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 


and Pictorial Home Companion, 


A new and beautiful Paper, devoted specially to the Culture of 
Flowers for the Flower Garden and Plants for Window Gardening 
or indoor ornament. f 
ing, and will be popular with the Family Circle. 

Ladies will also find in it choice reading on Household Work» 
Fashion, Dress, Home Comforts and Elegances ; also, good hints 
to young people on Manners, Society, Self-Improvement, Amuse- 
ment, Courtship, Marriage, &c. 

Price $1 00, including two beautiful Chromos. 

t2” Window Gardening, a new book, exquisitely illus- 


Has an abundance of pictorial Home Read- 


Club Agents wanted every where, 


and Bulbs for in- 


Price $1 50. Book-stores have it. 


LADIES’ CABINET, Box 2445, N. ¥. 


BAZAR 
Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every mre: at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as poasible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dresemakers ir. the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dreasmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have ood prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M'‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


* 

Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dreasmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions, 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladies 
misses, boys, on little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 


tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared . 


in this country. The Bazar Dreasmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dreas 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
548 Broadway, New York. 
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/{{OMPANION\ 


A WEEKLY PAPER 


YOUNG PEOPLE 








HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to 
interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, 
sensible; and to have really permanent worth, while it 
attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contribu- 
tors some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are 
Prof. Jas. De Mille, Louise C. Moulton, 


Louisa M. Alcott, ‘°*Sophie May,” 
Grace Greenwood, C. A. Stephens, 


Rebecca H. Davis, Ruth Chesterfield, 
C. W. Flanders, MK. A. Denison, 
8.8. Bobbins, Prof, H. Lincoln. 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 
varied in its character, sprightly, and entertaining. 
It gives 


Stories of Adventure, 
Letters of Travel, 


Tales, Poetry, 
Selections for 


Editorials upon Cur- Declamation, 
rent Topics, Anecdotes, Puz- 
Historical Articles, zies, 


Biocraphical Sketches, Facts and In- 
Religious Articles, cidents, 
Stories of Home and School Life. 


Subscription Price, $1 50. Specimen copies 
sent free. Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


ADIES who prize a beautifal complexion, and 

have not used Palmer's Invisible, should procure 
a sample envelope of this most charming of all face 
powders, which can be had Sevdale dosan Hak drug stores, 
and of 8. PALMER, 12 Piatt St., New York. 


TOYS — 
HOLIDAY GOODS 


AT RETAIL. 


Our Holiday Exhibition is now open, which 
surpasses any thing of the kind ever exhibited in 
this country. All the latest Novelties imported 
expressly for our RETAIL trade. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 
894 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


failing out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 


¢ 49 F A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
©) Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxp ro Fit any Fiounse, and 
are fitted with the greatest accttracy, TUK NAMES AND Di- 
RROTIONG YOR PUTTING TOUNTILER IKIN@ PRINTED ON 
EAOM SEVABATE VIKOK OF TUK PATTREN, 80 as to be ad- 
pec by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
8 taken for Ladies by passing a tape nronnd the body 
under the arme, across the largest part of the shonider 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. V. 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

from 4 to 12 years Old)...........s.ccccecees s 
Ee POLONAIS with 

Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 

SKI dic niensaaciscveneerenuaes oieceeseesas of OF. 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “ 39 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Se Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- - 

n wD - 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 3to5 years old) ‘* 89 
DOUBLE-BRRASTED JACEET, Shirt Wais 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from & to 1 











BASQUE. with Grecian’ se dare Gps Roat Oven “ 39 

wit recian Ca n-front Over- 

Bee and Full Trained Sire hal eis WRG Sip tale we 39 

PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. ‘* 41 

DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ 41 

DOUBLE TA APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT....... Sige weleta ewe 4) 


DOUBLE - BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... ** 48 
GIRL'’S PRINCESSE PULONAISE SUIT (for 

ir] from 6 to 16 years old)............00. ... © & 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST ee a Apron- 

front Over-ekirt and Walking Skirt......... s* 46 
DOUBLE- BREASTED REDINGOTE WALE- 

ING SUT eos ieee eis Sos iss een “46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT....... . *§ 48 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 


Ronn: Siitbrissvecciecs vow cece basses eveseny . * 60 
DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT...... - “* Bl 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 


repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, pleage specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CAUTION! wae: 





Liebig’s Ex- 
tract of Meat 
bears the sig- 
nature, in 
blue ink, of 
Banon Lie 
nie, the ine 
ventor, acroeé 
the label. 


NONB OTHER IS GENUINE. 
This Extract is made under Baron Liebig's control, 
and guaranteed from the finest Beef. Physicians, in 
prescribing, and purchasers ss 
will please take notice and 
ask for the Extract with 
Liebig’s signature, thus: 
J. MILH AUS SONS, Sole Agents, 
(183 Broadway & 15 Dey St., N. ¥. 


Why not have a Beautiful Complexion ? 
WHY BE ANNOYED WITH 
CHAPPED HANDS or ROUGH SKIN? 
WHEN 68UOH AN AGRERABLE AND EFFEOTUAL 
REMEDY CAN BE OBTAINED, 

AT BO SMALL A OO8T, 

BY USING WRIGHT'S 


“ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET.” 


Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 
TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 













BAZAR. 
Harper's Macazine, One Year......$4 00 
Hagrrn’s Werkiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harrxe’s Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Haxren's Macaztne, Harrrn’s Weexry, and HaRrPEn’s 
Bazau, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WERKLY, or 

Bazan toill be attyyplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, tn one rem ; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. , 





840 
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FACETIA. 


xpLorp in Paris, who was particular about not 
ey children to mass up his rooms, asked a pro- 
posing tenant if he had any. With a solemn face he 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, six—all in the cemetery.” He got the 
rooms on a lease which said nothing about little folks, 
and in due time, to the horror of the landlord, the six 
youngsters appeared. They had been in the cemetery, 
sure enough, at the time stated, but they had been 


sent there to play. _ 


An excellent cure for ayepe sia is ths Give a hun- 
gry dog a piece of meat, and c him till he drops it. 
—— 

lu, Stanley’s negro boy, has great musical tal- 
au and uings th great gusto the following refrain 
from the ancient Scriptures of the Ujijians, 


“‘ Shufil doanbodamee, 
Shofli doanbodamee, 
Ibel ongtocumanejec.” 


— ee 
The paper having the largest circulation—the paper 
Opener fo the roughs—sand-paper 
or - ; 
Paper containing many fine points—the paper of 
norte the French press. 
a aper—the 
The aber tha is full : oer the paper of pins. 
Spi ists’ paper—(w)rap per. 
Drawing Teper Abe entist’s hit 


A takin —the sheriff's warrant. 
The oanert t most resembles the reader—‘tis you 
(tissne) paper. 





‘An orator, getting warmed with his subject, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ There is not a man, woman, or.child in the 
house, who has arrived at the age of fifty years, but 
what has felt this truth thandering through their 
minds for centuries.” 


An exchange reporting a fire says, ‘‘ B—— & Co.'s 
store was burned: they succeeded in nerre nothing.” 
Such a success could hardly be called a brilliant one. 


: ——. 
Partridges in Illinois are tame enough to eat from 
the hand—when properly cooked. 


——_— 

The following epistle is from a fond, doting moth- 
er: ‘‘Mr. Teacher,—If my gal gits contrery, don’t be- 
haive reapecterable, and don't lery fast, and don’t git 
iuter 'y, take the hide clean off ov her if she is 
16 and kicks up a fuss. I did not rite this. It ig rote 
by very oly you Polly Peterson. I ame to have 
her gro up like the Yanky folks.” 


A preacher one sHppery, froety morning, going 
home with one of his clderly members, the ol ntle- 
man slip and fell. When the minister saw that he 
was not hurt, he said, ‘‘ My friend, sinners stand on 


slip laces.” 
Y ” replied the old man, looking at the preacher, 
“y see they do; but I can’t.” 
ee 

At old Suequehanna Seminary there was a student 
(quite a verdant young man) who had a better know!l- 
eige of hymns than of some of his studies. One 
morning, when asked to spell and detine prone, he cre- 
ated a sensation in the class by replying, in a solemn 
tone, “ P-r-o-n-e, tO wander.” 


ep 
Wher a man has no mind of his own, his wife gen- 
erally gives him a piece of hers. 
—_——— 
A man recently knocked down anelephant. He was 
an auctionecr. ° 


Musioat Inrecitierncsp.—A thief was lately caught 
breaking into a cong. He had already got through 
the first two bars, when a policeman came up and hit 
him with a stave. ‘ 


The latest for the horse disease Is ‘* Febrequobronch- 
tis. ne 
A soldier, telling his mother of the terrible fire at 





Chickamauga, was asked by her why tie did not get 
behind atree. ‘‘Trec!” said he ; ‘* there wasn't enough 
trees for the officers.” 


ree 
A Kilkenny sentry challenged an intruder on the 
Irish encampment during the recent English mancu- 


vres. 
‘Pra the officer of the day,” was the repl 
m cer e day,” was the 7 
“‘Then, by. the powers, what are you doing here at 
night at all at all?” immediately asked Pat. 


et 

Can any thing that is baleful be a blessing 1—Yea, 
a baleful of cotton, 

A Michigan school-master writes: “I will enny 
man, womun, or child in the huli state for a dickshun- 
ary, or kash priez of one hunderd dollars a side, the 
money to be awarded by 2 kommittee of cle en or 
skool] direcktors. Thers has been a darned site of 
blowlng about my spelling, now I want them to put 
me up or shet up. I wont be put down by a l 
of ignaramniuses because I differ with noah webster's 
stile of spelling.” 
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GENTLEMAN TO SEXxTon. “ Does Signor Bellowsi sing here?” 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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A MATRIMONIAL REMINDER. 
Tue Fatuer. * Mr. Johnson, for Two Years you have been ‘Keeping Company.’ Suppose you begin 


‘Keeping House?’ ”’ 


A GOOD MEMORY. 


“Well, my child,” said a stern father to his little 
daughter after church, “‘ what do you remember of all 
the preacher said ?” 

‘* Nothing,” was the timid reply. 

‘“‘ Nothing !" said he, severely. ‘‘ Now remember, the 
next time you tell me something he says, or you must 
stay away from church.” 

he next Sunday she came home, her eyes all excite- 
ment. ‘I remember something,” she sald. 
“Ah i very glad of it,” replied the father ; ‘‘ what did 


he Say ? 
“‘ He said,” she cried, delightedly, “ ‘a collection will 
now be made.’ ” 





Max Adeler says they tell a story about a man who 
put the saddle hind part foremost upon his horse 
while in a condition of dizziness, superinduced by 
fire-Water. Just as he was about to mount, a German 
friend came uP and told him to hold on a minute, be- 
cause the saddle was on wrong and wanted refixing. 
The horseman gazed for a moment at the intruder, as 
if in deep thought, and then said: ‘‘ You let that sad- 
die alone. How in thunder do you know which way I 
am going?” And the gentleman from Germany passed 


on. : 
A movement in real estate—An carthquake. 
——— 


“That's where the boys fit for college,” said the pro- 
fessor to Mrs. Partington, pointing to a school-house. 

“ Did they?” said the old y, with animation. 
‘Then, if oy fit for the college before they went, 
they didn’t fight afterward ?” : 

** Yes,” said he, smiling, and favoring the conceit, 
* but the fight was with the nest 008 th the hands.’ 

‘6 Batted, did they ?” said the old lady. 


ees 
New Provers.—Man proposes, but tooman very often 
rejects him. : 


A young yachtsman writes to ask what is the proper 
season for pitching bis boat. Take it out the next 
rough day and manage it yourself; the wind will soon 
pitch it over for you. 





Harp To Swa.Ltow.—The paper are telling a story 
about a wonderful cure recently effected, in the case 
of a woman who for twelve years had been suffering 
agonies from an andis- 
coverable ailment. A lo- 
cal chemist took her in 
hand and cured her, the 
aad oe ner illness ee 
ng a large caterpil- 
lar. Well, we can’t swal- 
low the creature, even if 
the woman did, for we 
never heard of a caterpil- 
lar living for twelve years. 
We suspect it was not 
the caterpillar she suf- 
fered from, but an inabili- 
ty to digest her grub. 
a 


A Giass too Mvon.— 
The latest verdict record- 
ed was upon a gentleman 
who expired in a fit of in- 
ebriation. The jury re- 
turned, ‘‘ Death by hang- 
ing—round a rum shop.” 
This was savage, and de- 
void of cen for tne gen- 
tleman’s family. In asim- 
ilar case in California the 
verdict was more grace- 
fully and consideratel 
put: “ Accidental death 
while unpacking glass.” 

a 


PutTTinGa HEB Foor 1Nn 
1t.—A paper says that a 
Western girl was recent- 
ly married barefoot, un- 

er the impression that 
it wonld bring her 
luck. Bless her inno- 
cent sole! going barefoot 
would have no influence, 
but 1t might bring on in- 
fluenza. 

—_—_— gg 


It was contended in a 
law court the other day 
that ‘‘ a wife was lawfully 
in any house where her 
husband was, and had a 
right to go into any room 

er him.” The inige 
was astounded, and dis- 
sented. Yet 1 believe 
most wives will think, or 
at least say, that he was 
wrong, especially those 
of the class that prefer a 
husband’s room to his 


company. 


A sporting friend says that he does not understand 
why the weather can not hold up, seeing that the wind 
is driven with such a strong rain. 

pom ememenpimerereene 

Wakntno To Lovers.—Edwin pleads 
ing kissed Angelina in the corn field; 
says, was “ shocked.” 


ilty to hav- 
e corn, she 


a 
Why is a prima donna like a jeweler ?—Because she 
may be called a dealer in precious (s)tones. 


——_-———————_ 
GrogEaPHicaL Con.—If the world is round, how on 
| can it come to an end? 


et ee 
If Heaven helps those who help themselves, how 
well thieves must get along! 
Se . 
Somebody's unexpectedly vulgar conduct the other 
Gay was explained to me as admitting of ‘‘ the simplest 
solution.” I said, good-naturedly, ‘‘Not quite the 
simplest, but the solution was that of several Inmps 
of sugar in several glaases of element and alcohol.” 
————— 


An aristocratic tailor is engaged in evolvin 
of clothes to consist entirely of a cravat that wind 
about the body from neck to ankle, and be fastencd 
with a diamond pin. ; 


A Western paper has this delicate personal item: 
“Those who know nice old Mr. Wilson, of this place 
personaly, will regret to hear that he was assaulted 
n a brutal manner last week, but was not killed.” 


a suit 


— ee 

_A Missourian who stole a kiss from a pretty girl 
was fined by a meee ee res by her broth- 
er, and hurried into the brain-fever by his wife. The 
cerpyman also alluded to the affair in a sermon, the 
} editor took sides with the clergyman and review- 
ed the case in print, and the potato-bng ate up every 
blade of the malefactor’s wheat. 


——~_—_ : 
“My Gangnter, you must never listen to flatterers.” 


‘* But, pa, how can I tell that they are flattering un- 
less I listen 2” ; 
IF. 


If the moon were made of cheese, 
And the stars were macaroons; 
- If the sands were all green pease, 
And the pebbles all stewed prunes ; 
If the sea werc bitter ale, 
And the rivers red-heart ram; 
If the woods were curly kail,_ - 
And the lakes were sparkling Mumm; 
If ever these things should be, 
I should like you to understand 
That I'd very much rather be drowned at sea 
Than buried alive on land. 











[DeczmBer 21, 1872. 


a a 





AUGSPUR'S GUIDE TO ATHLETICS. 
BOXING. 

Boxing is of various descriptions, and is sup peace 
by historians, naturalists, and antiquarians to be indig- 
enous to the soil of Great Britain. Boxing with 
gloves Js a very popular form of this pastime—that is, 
among those who generally finish first best. To the 
others there are occasional drawbacks in this phase of 
the pursuit of knowledge. But it is not of them I have 
to speak. My task is to instract. 

Commence by striking pour opponent with great 
precision. The precise point of attack is best chosen 

y yourself, and you must be cautious enough to aim 
at something you think yon can reach. Proceed b 
parrying your antagonist’s return with dexterity, 
revisit In the form of a counter the spot upon which 
you placed your first blow. Should the opposition 
still continue to show a bold front, you can repeat the 


dose as above. 

The nose is a point of attack, because as a rule 
it projects, and is easy of reach. Professional boxists 
protect themselves from this disadvan by the ear- 
y removal of this projection. This end is achieved, 
not by the removal of the nose, but by its depression ; 
and the service is generally rende by one profes- 
rional to another. me professionals prefer to have 
their faces sat npon—others choose to have them trod- 
den apon: Thia is, however, a matter of individual 
choice. - 

Christmas-boxing and boxing the compass are not 
athletic sports. 

PEDESTRIANISM. 


Pedestrianism is divided into two heads, running 
and walking. Where walking ends and running be- 
gins no one has yet been able to determine ; but I have 
nee seen a man walk at the rate of eleven miles 
a half in an hour without being either cautioned or 
oeqnalited. Walking your chalks is a poe 
performance which does not come within the ken of 
athleticism. Running a muck means getting in front 
of an opponent on a muddy day and splashing him as 
much as possible, a favorite performance ef the limit 
men in amateur handicapa 

In running gather yourself well together, inflate 
your chest, dash off at the given signal, and win hands 
down if possible; but at all events win—that is, when 
winning is most profitable. In all matches up to two 
hun yards you must rup as hard as possible for 
three-quarters of the distance, and a little bit harder 
for the finish. 

The expreesions “to walk round” any one, and “‘ to 
walk into” any thing, are not peculiar to the pedestrian 
world. Neither does the assertion that ‘‘she walked 
the waters like a thing of life” have any bearing what- 
ever upon the subject of my essay. 


—_———— 
RAILROAD STUDIES. 


Enter a man, his wife, and little girl. The woman, 
full of energy, and with all the decision necessary 
when a journey is to be managed, drope into the seat 
her husband selects, up again like an India rubber 
ball, exclaims in high, knowing, and emphatic terms: 
‘* We ain’t settin’ the right way—that’s sartin !” 

Hvussanp. ‘‘ Oh yes!" 

Wire. “ Wall, neow, I know better.” (Toa stranger.) 
“Which way deu yeou say we're a-goin’ ?” 

She is assured they are sitting properly. 

Wire. ‘*Be? Wa'al” (dropping into her seat), *‘ nev- 
er mind. I only come eont o’ the wrong end o’ the 
dépst, that’s all; but I kin ride as fast as the cars kin 
run, forerds or backerds; an’ ef enny o’ yeou get there 
afore I den, you're lucky, that’s all!’ 


ed 
‘“Where are you going 2” cried a Scotch gentleman 
to a thief whom he observed crawling through a hale 
in the hedge into his en. 
‘‘ Back again,” replied Sawney, as he hastily retreat- 
ed from his discovered access to the tempting fruit. 


—e 
The following advertisement recently a in a 
paper: ‘‘ Tried to learn, but gave it up. fll sell pé- 
ano, stool, ae and ny k for $150. A few 


dollars cash. Addreas ‘ Old Bach,’ —— office.” 
eG 
THE SEASONS. 
Too oft is spring . 


A cheerless thing; 
For frost-bites show 
When snowdrops blow. 


- Too oft is summer 
A tardy comer; 
And on its wings 
Rheaumatice brings. 


But autumn’'s here 
For half the year; 
What catalogues 

Of storms and fogs! 


Last, winter freezes, 

Which no one pleases; . 

We coughs and wheezes, 

And sniffs and sneezes, 

And cries what horrid seasons these is! 


—_———-~-——-—___ 
‘6Tuar Dexavro. Berv.”—The turf is peniepe the 
best exponent of the fickleness of fortune. In Ire- 
land it makes Pete, while in England it often rnins 
Tom, Dick, and Harry. 


- Husru!—Great men do not always hide thelr light 


under a bushel. Sir Hamphrey Davy, for instance, 
sheltered his under wire gauze. 


——_— 
A SAFE WEATHER GUIDE. 
When the sun's sbining plain, 
Fine weather ‘you'll get; 
Bot if it should rain, 
You are like to have wet. 





THE PREACHER WHO TRIED TO PLEASE EVERY BODY IN HIS CONGREGATION. 
A thinks he would look better with not quite so much Mustache. (He shaves off half.) 


eB thinks he could get more Good from his Sermons if he had not so much Beard. 


C thinks that Ridiculous. (Shaves clean off.) 


D thinks he would look better with a Higher Forehead. (Shaves the top of his head.) 
X, Y, Z, etc., etc., think he could be more Useful without any Hair. 
They all think he looked better at first. (He is in a hopeless state.) 


(Shaves off half.) 


He shaves it all off.) 
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FULL-DRESS TOILETTE. 


LOW-NECKED BASQUE WITH GRECIAN BER- 
THA, TRAINED OVER-SKIRT, AND ROUND 
SKIRT (WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN). 


4 is elegant Parisian toilette is designed for 


full- dress occa- 
sions, such as parties, 
balls, receptions, the 
opera, etc. 
of tea-rose faille, with 
point applique flounces 
and a garniture of pink 
roses. The basque is 
of simple shape, with a 
bertha of Grecian folds, 
caught in front and on 
each shoulder by roses. 
The sleeves are short 
and puffed. The front 
gore and, both side 
gores are trimmed with 
a kilt pleating twenty 
inches wide, relieved 
by lace flounces eight 
inches wide, with a gar- 
land of roses between. 
The gracefully trained 
over-skirt is very bouf- 
fant, and prettily fes- 
tooned on each side. 
Pink rose in the hair. 
White kid gloves. 
Etruscan necklace. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT 
PAPER PATTERN. 
THis suit comprises 

three articles — low- 

necked basque with 

Grecian bertha, trained 

over-skirt, and round 

skirt. 

Low - NECKED 
Basque WITH GRE- 
CIAN Bertua. — This 
pattern is in six pleces 
—front, side back, 
back, sleeve, and front 
and back of bertha. 
The parts are notched 
to prevent mistakes 
in putting together. 
The perforations show 
where ‘to baste the 
seams on the shoulders 
and under the arms, to 
take up the darts and 
cross basque seams, 
and the size and form 
of the under part of the 
sleeves. The front is 
cut away on each side, 
and fitted’ with two 
darts, which extend to 
the bottom. The back 
is adjusted by middle 
and side back seams. 
An extra width is cut 
on.at the waist line of 
the side back seams, 
and laid in a double 
box-pleat on the out- 
side. The front is 
closed about two inches 
below the waist with 
hooks and eyes. The 
neck is.cut low, and 
finished with a Grecian 
bertha, which is laid in 
five side pleats, turning 
upward, at the front 
and in the middle of 
the back. The shoul- 
der part is gathered, 
and tacked on over the 
shoulder seam of the 
basque. The short 
puffed sleeve is gath- 
ered at the top and bot- 
tom. The lower edge 
is sewed in a narrow 
band concealed by the 
trimming. An outlet 
of an inch is allowed 


It is made - 
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‘FULL-DRESS TOLLETTE—LOW-NECKED BA 


Cut Paper Patterns of the Full-Drese Toiletie, constati 
even Numbers, from 80 to 46 Ino 


for the seams on the. shoulders and under the 
arms, and a quarter. of an inch for all others. 
The notches at the top and bottom show where 
to turn back for the hem in front. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 244 yards. 


Lace, two inches wide, for trimming, 444 yards. 

Lace, three inches wide, for trimming bertha, 
14g yards. 

TRAINED Over-SKIRT.—This pattern is in 
two pieces—side gore for the front, and breadth 


piece. 





UE WITH GRECIAN BERTHA, TRAIN .0 OVER-SKIRT, AND ROUND SKIRT 
(WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN). ; 

of Low-necked Basque with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-Skirt, and Round Skirt, in nine Sizes, 
s Bust Measure, eent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt af Twenty-five Cents.) 


for the back.. Only half the pattern is given. 
Cut two pieces like the pattern given of each 
The side is slightly rounded, and Jaid in 
clusters of pleats, two in each cluster, according 
to the notches, and turning upward. 


Make two 
pleats on the bottom 
according to the perfo- 
rations, plaeing them 
evenly together for each 
pleat. ‘The back edge 
of the gore is laid in 
three side. pleats turn- 
ing upward, near the 
bottom, before joining 
to the back breadth. 
Place the three single 
perforations evenly to- 
gether, forming the deep 
pleat on the front edge 
of the back breadth. 
The drapery in the back 
of the skirt is formed 
by three tapes—the one 
for the middle is cut 
twelve inches, the two 
for the sides nine inch- 
es in length, tacked at 
the single perforation 
in the skirt and on the 
belt. Pleat the entire 
top of the skirt, and 
join to the belt. 

Quantity of mate- 
rial, 27 inches wide, 
45% yards. 

Lace, four inches 
wide, for trimming, 6 
yards. 

Rouxpd | SKIRT.— 
This pattern is in four 
pieces—front gore, two 
side gores, and half of 


back breadth. Cut the 
front and back breadth 
with the longest 


straight edge of the 
pattern laid lengthwise 
on the fold of the goods 
to avoid making seams. 
Cut two pieces each of 
the pattern given for 
the side gores. Put 
the pattern together by 
the notches, and pay no 
attention to the grain 
of the paper. 

Quantity of mate- 
rial, 27 inches wide, 
8 yards. 

Extra for pleating, 
5 yards. 

Lace for trimming, 
416 yards. — 





OLEANING KID 
GLOVES, 


HE best method of 

cleaning gloves is 
to immerse .them in 
benzine in a well-stop- 
pered bottle, leaving 
them there for a short 
time. They are then 
to be taken out, and 
after squeezing them to 
remove the excess of 
the liquid, they must 
be hung over a cord in 
a strong draught to dry. 
The smell of the ben- 
zine can be got rid of 
by laying the gloves 
upon a plate placed 
over a pot filled with 
boiling water, over 
which a second pot is 
to be inverted to secure 
a sufficiently. high tem- 
perature. ‘The heat of 
the boiling water will 


drive out the residue of 


the benzine and carry 


810 


off all its odor. The gloves are then to be 
brought to their original shape by means of an 
ordinary stretcher. 

It should of course be borne in mind that this 
operation must be performed at a distance from 
any fire or flame, where there can be no danger 
of the benzine igniting. 





A LOVER'S ANSWER. 


Ax early roee, a late rose— 
What does it matter, sweet, 
Since all the lovely petals 
Are scattered at your feet 7 
An early rose is of the dawn, dewy, fleeting, bright; 
A late rose is of the noon, a lingering delight. 


First love, last love— 
What does it matter, dear, 
Since for your maiden grace it pleads 
In tender faith and fear? 
First love is of the dawn, dreamy, fleeting, bright; 
Last love is of the noon, life’s lingering delight. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


-Saturpay, DecEMBER 14, 1872. 





Gs Wits the Number of HarPer’s 
WEEKLY for December 14 will be sent 
out gratuitously a splendid EIGHT-PAGE 
SUPPLEMENT, containing a magnificent 


FOUR-PAGE PANORAMA 


of the Burned District of Boston, giving 
a complete and picturesque view of the 
Ruins. 





@— In a few days HaRPER’s WEEKLY 
will begin the publication of a new 
story by CHARLES READE, entitled 


“THE WANDERING HEIR,” 


which the proprietors have secured by 
direct treaty with the author. The story 
will be profusely illustrated, in the high- 
est style of art. 





€@ A New story by B. L. Farjeon, 
author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” “ Grif,” 
“Joshua Marvel,” etc., will be com- 
menced in the Number of HaArRPEr’s 
WEEKLY for December 14. It is called 


‘“BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES,” 


and will be profusely and splendidly il- 
lustrated. 





Var” Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Full- 
dress Toilette, consisting of Low-necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-Skirt, and 
Round Skirt, sllustrated on the first page of the 
present Number, are now ready, and will be sent 
by the Publishers, prepaid, by Matl, on receipt of 
Twenty-fve Cents. For Complete List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement on 
page 823. 

war” Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, silustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies and Children’s House and 
Street Dresses, Gentlemen's Sporting Suits, Lin- 
gerie, Coiffures, Fancy-Work, etc., together with 
choice literary and artastic attractions. 





FAMILY COOKING. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 
TIL 

HERE are now in the markets a great 

variety and abundance of game. This 
is usually served roasted. We shall speak 
of the other ways of cooking it in another 
number. 

Some kinds of game require more cooking 
than others; still taste must be the best 
guide. Canvas-back ducks, for instance, are 
preferred rare by the majority of people. In 
that case, the birds must be put in a very 
hot oven or before a hot fire, so that the 
pores may be closed quickly by the heat, 
thus retaining the flavor inside. Then, if 
the oven is found too hot, it may be left open 
for a few seconds while basting and turning 
the birds. 

If roasted, the birds are placed as near 
the fire as possible at first, and then put 
back by degrees to prevent burning. They 
rmoust be basted often with the juice in the 
pan. We have explained before how to tell 
when they are done to suit the taste. 

Birds that require more cooking than 
others, be it according to kind or size, must 
be treated in the same way, and also joints 
of meat.. The latter form a kind of crust 
on ‘the outsidgf which prevents the flavor 
from the e from evaporating. Like 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


birds, joints must be basted often, or they 
will be found dry and somewhat tasteless ; 
otherwise they are juicy and most palatable. 

Cranberry sauce and currant jelly are 
usually relished with venison, geese, turkeys, 
etc. Water-cress will be found quite an im- 
provement when served with quails and 
partridges, and forms a pretty ornament to 
the dish when tastefully placed around the 
birds after they have been dished and the 
gravy poured over them. 

Roasting is the branch of cookery that re- 
quires the most foresight. A soup or a dish 
with sauce can be kept warm, and will not 
lose its flavor by being kept for some time 
after it is ready to be served, but this is 
not the case with a roast. A roast must be 
served as soon as done, or it will get dry, 
and will lose part of its flavor. The more 
delicate it is, the more it will lose. A bobo- 
link, a quail, a pheasant, and similar delicate 
morsels, lose half their flavor when not served 
up at proper time—that is, as soon as they 
are cooked. 

The epicure’s motto is, Let us wait for the 
roast, because it can not wait for us. 

An experienced host does not find any 
difficulty in making his guests wait for the 
roast without speaking of it, and without 
letting them know that they are waiting. 
When the time to help the roast has come, 
if it has not made its appearance he pass- 
es round a hors-d’ouvre, which plate is al- 
ways relished, and while being dispatched 
the roast appears. If wine be served, a glass 
of wine is offered with the hors-d’a@uvre, and, 


| altogether, ample time is given to the cook 


to send up the roast. 

A necessary if not indispensable thing is 
for the host to tell the cook as nearly as pos- 
sible how soon they will be ready for the 
roast, and at what time the dinner will be- 
gin. Thus informed, she or he will know 
when to put it in the oven or on the spit. 

A cook is not more immaculate than any 
one else, and has the most difficult task in 
any, no matter what, profession or trade. A 
chemist may begin and finish his work at 
any time; it is the same with a carpenter. 
A metal-worker must strike while his metal 
is hot and ready to be worked, but he does 
it—that is, heats it—at any time he chooses. 

A cook can not select his or her time to 
work ; the work has to be done at a precise 
time, and must be finished, in spite of any 
mishap, at a precise hour. 

If the work is accelerated, it may take 
away part of the quality and the flavor of 
the dish prepared. The same result will fol- 
low if the work be done too slowly. 

Many excellent dishes are spoiled by not 
being served at the proper time. Every 
body knows the difference between a steak 
served directly from the gridiron, and one 
that has been kept in the oven for some 
time. 

As gravy is indispensable to roast meat, 
we will tell our readers how to make it. 
The best meat is generally fat, especially a 
joint, a turkey, or a chicken, etc. ; therefore 
when the meat is roasted there is scarcely 
any liquid but fat left in the pan. As fat 
must not be served, the joint or bird is dish- 
ed and put in the oven, the door of which is 
left open; all the fat is turned off the pan, 
broth is put in it instead, and the pan is 
placed over the fire. Take a wooden spoon, 
stir gently all over the bottom of the pan, 
give one boil, turn the contents over the 
joint through a strainer, and serve. You 
then have a gravy that deserves that name, 
and not a greasy, muddy substance, as un- 
inviting to the eye as to the palate. 

On meeting Dr. DIxon one day he accost- 
ed me smilingly, saying, ‘BLOT, my wife en- 
gaged a new cook yesterday, a very queer 
cook; she took me for a chicken, and put 
flour in my gravy.” 

The digestive apparatus of man is not 
made to digest raw flour. When flour is 
used in the composition of a sauce it must 
first be properly cooked. 

Broth is easily and cheaply made. A 
careful cook will find almost enough to 
make as much broth as is necessary for the 
soup, sauces, and gravies in the trimmings 
of roasting pieces, the bones of roasted joints 
of beef and yeal that are generally left on 
the dish, and the bones of turkeys and 
chickens. When there is not enough of the 
above, a pound or two of beef, according to 
the size of the family, may be bought to 
make the broth. The pieces for soup are 
either from the shin, leg, or chuck-piece, and 
must be fresh. 

The broth kettle, or digester, is placed 
on the fire with the water and meat in it, 
and the scum skimmed off carefully as soon 
as it collects on the surface. After being 
skimmed the vegetables are put in, and then 
it is simmered (not boiled) for five or six 
hours. Every green-grocer knows the veg- 
etables necessary to season broth. When 
done, it is strained, the fat that floate on the 
top is removed by means of a ladle or a large 
spoon, and it is ready for use. 

In England they call broth stock. In the 
kitchens of English lords and other rich 


families there is a large pot or kettle on 
the corner of the fire, in which the broth is 
made; it is there all the time, from morning 
till evening, and used for all cooking pur- 
poses—hence the word stock given to it. 

We shall explain how to cook flour in 
another number. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f the Bachelor Pamfly. 


Y DEAR JACK,—One of my letters to 
a friend was recently printed—lI pre- 
sume through inadvertence, for I can not 
believe that any friend would be deliberate- 
ly guilty of such an act—and I have been 
exceedingly amused by some comments upon 
it which I have seer. I am, as you know, 
an unmarried member of the great Bachelor 
family, a family which I had flattered my- 
self was not entirely unknown; and I wrote 
that if I were rich and had a son—a purely 
fanciful supposition—I should hope that he 
would be prouder of hearing it said that he 
waa the worthy son of a worthy father than 
that he was the son of that rich old Bach- 
elor. This was taken as an insinuation that 
bachelors with a small b were sometimes 
parents, and I was gravely reprimanded ac- 
cordingly. 

It all came of confounding the family 
name with the unmarried condition. I hope, 
however, that my critics do not suppose that 
all the Bachelors are unmarried. They 
might as well imagine that all the Smiths 
shoe horses. And if they chose to spell the 
name with a small s, they would give an ap- 
parent reason for their fancy. Thus, if they 
read that a certain Amanda confessed her 
dissatisfaction with being the daughter of 
that smith, they might reasonably infer that 
it was a Miss Jones or Brown who was 
ashamed of her father’s occupation. But if 
the capital S were substituted, they would 
see that it was a Miss Smith, of the great 
family, and that there was no allusion what- 
ever to blacksmithing. So, if they had seen 
@ capital B instead of the smaller letter, my 
critics would have seen that there was no 
allusion to an unmarried condition, but to a 
great family name. . 

Still I do not think that there was any oc- 
casion for surprise. I presume that we have 
all heard bachelors’ children and old maids’ 
children mentioned as ideally well behaved. 
Indeed, one of my Bachelor cousins—and I 
hope this time there will be no misun- 


‘derstanding—my cousin Noah Bachelor, I 


say, who has been happily married three 
times, and who is the father of a very large 
family, says that his maiden sister, Penthe- 
silea Bachelor, remonstrates with him so 
constantly upon his management of his sons 
that he has endless occasion to remind her 
that old maids’ children are always perfect. 
And as for his brother Solomon, who is also 
unmarried, he reproves Noab so sharply that 
my cousin tells me the difference between a 
Bachelor’s and a bachelor’s children is in- 
conceivable. 

I hope, alao, that without offense I may 
say that the nurseries of some bachelors, who 
do not belong to the family of that name, 
and whom the word properly describes as 
unmarried, are among the most delightful 
places in the world. I should not hesitate 
to carry Una herself to them: nay, I should 
expect to find her there. I try to tempt the 
loveliest girls I know to visit them. Do you 
think that I would do so if there were any 
impropriety in the visit? I am sure that if 
I were rich and had a son, I hope that he 
would be prouder of a fondness for such 
places than of being a descendant of that 
rich Bachelor. Do you understand what 
nurseries I mean? I know a great many 
of them in the city. They are quiet, retired 
rooms; generally spacious but dim. The 
walls are hung with sketches. There are 
pieces of bright drapery; often a piano; 
casts; plaster arms and torsos and masks; 
easels, and beautiful pictures. The bache- 
lors of whom I speak are artists, Jack, and 
their nurseries are their studios, and their 
children are their pictures. 

What devotion, what passionate fondness, 
what pride, have I not seen in these nurseries! 
And when the painters are finishing a picture 
for the exhibition it is like the parent who 
is fitting his son for college. He is bent 
upon the young gentleman’s making the 
finest possible figure. He thinks of him 
all day. He dreams of him all night. And 
do you think the parent looks for his off- 
spring among the other younglings more 
eagerly than the artist scans his work upon 
the wall upon the opening day? How often 
have I not caught him stealing a glance at 
his darling across the long hall over the 
heads of the spectators, or loitering with 
apparent indifference in the neighborhood 
to hear the criticisms of the crowd! I was 
once walking through a gallery with a friend 
of a humorous turn, and we were arrested by 
the most grotesque little picture of a domes- 
tic scene in a farm-house. We stood before 
it and laughed immoderately, and my com- 
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panion pointed out every comical point with 
infinite drollery. In the midst of our enjoy- 
ment I turned suddenly and saw a young 
man, who was evidently near enough to hear 
every word we said, looking at us with a face 
of anguish. I drew my fri 2nd on, and begged 
him to speak lower. But he shot some Par- 
thian witticisms as we went, so that the lit- 
tle group of spectators burst into laughter, 
and the young man seemed to be transfixed 
with pain. 

It was the hapless painter, of course. It 
was the parent who had heard.us ridiculing 
his child. Was it deformed and sickly? So 
much the dearer was it to him. I thought 
of the long days and months that he had 
devoted to the painting; the patient labor 
to make his child presentable; the hopes 
and dreams that had charmed and cheered 
him in his nursery, where he beheld his off- 
spring with the eyes of love only; his grad- 
ual belief that it was shapely and fair—and 
then the sudden and terribie disillusion of 
the gallery. I winced to think what pain 
we had caused the parental heart. But be- 
yond that melancholy estray from a nursery 
in which he should have been carefally se- 
cluded hung Giulio’s great work. I can 
hardly fancy Burke prouder of his son than 
Giulio of his picture. He could not take his 
eyes from it; and when we complimented 
him his face was tenderly suffased, as I 
have seen Mrs. Margery’s when I praised 
her daughter Mildred. After some conver- 
sation with him we were passing on, and I 
said that I would run up into the nursery 
soon and see the other children. Giulio 
looked at me inquiringly. I begged his 
pardon. “I meant studio and pictures; 
but, you rogue, you know that it is the 
same thing.” 

There are other bachelors, with a small b, 
whose children may be mentioned with per- 
fect propriety. Do you remember who it 
was that praised old Winstanley’s daughter, 
of Clapham—aAlice, with eyes of watchet 
hue? He was never married, and he was 
the most blameless and one of the most he- 
roicofmen. As I write I raise my eyes and 
see his silent children. They are the mag- 
ical companions of many a listless hour. 
Their placid murmur is a music beyond the 
orchestra. Their tender and humorous con- 
verse charms the time that you devote to 
them. Iam speaking of the essays of Elia, of 
Charles Lamb. They are his children. His 
love and hope and fancy, his wit and sympa- 
thy and insight—himself, in a word—are 
bodied forth in them. And when I hear the 
proverb that no children are so perfect as 
bachelors’ children, I think of those sweet 
strains of quaint wisdom and humor, and I 
find myself heartily assenting. 

Have they lost their spell, I wonder, with 
the new generation? Must the taste be 
trained to them as to tomatoes and olives? 
Is there something too local in them’ But 
Captain Jackson is in no other sense local 
than Don Quixote, and Blakesmoor is a uni- 
versal monody over the deserted country 
home. Indeed, I find Elia’s grandchildren 
on all sides. Tucked away in a cozy corner 
of a magazine, or stretched out upon the 
side of a newspaper, I see the little vaga- 
bonds, and upon looking attentively, out 
comes the family likeness. ‘‘ -morrow,” 
I cry; “you came from Elia’s nursery.” 
They seem to resent it sometimes. They 
seem to look at me, and to say, * Who is 
Elia?” Yet why try to evade? ’Tis no 
shame to have come of that gentle stock. 
But it is folly to deny it. I meet poems, 
also, and verses of every kind that attempt 
in the same way to deny their descent, and 
actually hope to persuade us that they are 
the founders of their families. I have known 
the most Tennysonian verses to deny gravely 
their paternity ; and a whole troop of Brown- 
ing’s descendants of the same kind onoe turn- 
ed their backs upon me indignantly because 
I chanced to say that I knew their father. 

Charles Lamb was a bachelor, and his off- 
spring are what he would have called dream- 
children only. And do we not all recall with 
delight those other children of another bach- 
elor, which he called Reveries? How beloved 
they were!—and why? Because they were 
full of the tender grace of youthful romance. 
Like Elia’s, they were strictly dream -chil- 
dren. I hope that you do not think I do 
wrong in alluding to them, and that no 
caustic critic will remark that there is a 
prejudice against bachelors’ children. No, 
no, Mr. Critic, not against those that I have 
mentioned. They are not those whom the 
proverb intends, but the children of the 
brain, and most legitimate.. And how they 
outlast the others! Had Goldsmith married 
the Jeasamy Bride, he might have looked 
upon a happy family of girls and boys. But 
although he died poor and single, and Hor- 
ace Walpole insulted him, what children he 
has left! and children with no bar sinister 
upon their scutcheons, although there be no 
marriage - certificate. They have become 
members of our own families. They are en- 
deared to all of us. They are our friends 
and companions and counselors. Dr. Prim- 
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rose calls Goldsmith father, and that other 


preacher 
“to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year.” 


You know their brothers, “the broken sol- 
dier” and “the village master.” 

There is many @ man who grieves that he 
must die, “no son of mine succeeding ;” and 
in the old fairy stories the king is constantly 
praying for an heir. But had Goldsmith 
founded a great family and planted it upon 
& great estate, could he have survived more 
nobly, even had his descendants ‘been en- 
nobled, than in those children of the brain 
by which we know him? I read in the pa- 
per the other day that the last descendant 
of Sir Walter Scott is already dead. Sir 
Walter was fond of “great families,” and 
hoped that his family name would survive. 
There is no fear that it will perish. It was 
not buried in the grave of Mrs. Hope Scott. 
It lives in his other children—in Ivanhoe, 
and Flora MaclIvor, and Old Mortality, and 
Waverley, and Di Vernon, and Meg Merrti- 
lies, and the Antiquary, and how many and 
many more! These ace not a bachelors 
children, but they are of the same blood 
with Goldsmith’s—the blood of genius. Is 
there, pernaps, some hidden significance of 
this kind in the proverb that all bachelors’ 
children are more perfect than any that hu- 
man parents can claim? Do we mean to de- 
scribe by those words the children of the 
imagination? I hope that you, at least, my 
dear Jack, will never confound a bachelor’s 
children with those of any one of the Bache- 
lor family. And I hope as sincerely that all 
the young Bachelors may be as irreproach- 
able as the parents of such bachelors’ chil- 
dren as IJ have mentioned. 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 


aa 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FULL-DRESS TOILETTE. 


HE fall-dress toilette illustrated on the first 
page, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
published, embodies some of the novel features of 
the season. The skirt, of walking dress length, 
shows the stylish way of combining kilt pleating 
and lace flounces, also the arrangement of flow- 
ers. The trained over-skirt festooned on the sides 
. isan improvementon the court train with straight 
lain sides worn last winter. The low-necked 
asque has the favorite Grecian bertha that gives 
ample roundness to the bust. 

The dress is a pale tea-rose faille, trimmed 
with pink roses and the point appliqué lace that 
is so much worn at present. A simi 
would be handsome in the Pom 
blue silk with pink roses, or else 
tea-roses, with gauze over-skirt. 


our colors, 
ile green with 


BLACK SILKS. 


Black silk costumes have again proved to be 
the most popular of the season. At various 
times ladies have declared themselves weary of 
black dresses, and have adopted the new tints; 
but they have invariably returned to black, since 


nothing else is at once so distinguished and so. 


convenient. Two-thirds of the latest importa- 
tions consist of black suits, and it is said that 
- Worth’s costames for Parisiennes are almost 
wholly confined to black and dark green bronze 
silks. Importers say that as long as ladies want 
the finest fabric their money can buy, and find 
that article to be black silk, just so long will 
black remain in fashion; and modistes assert 
that the most venerable ladies and the youngest 
débutantes among their customers spend money 
more lavishly for black costumes than for any 
other. Hence this elegant dress still remains the 
fashionable uniform for church, visiting, the the- 
atre, the promenade, and is the semi-dress suit for 
afternoon weddings and receptions. The choic- 
est trimming for such dresses is fine embroidery 
on the flounces; elaborate jet passementerie with 
crimped tape fringes, and a quantity of velvet in 
the way of facings, vest, weistcoat, and sashes, 
are next in favor. Lace is less used at this sea- 
son than in the spring. Very irregular flounces, 
with a tablier different from the trimming on 
the back breadths, are most admired. Narrow 
and wide flounces, some gathered and others 
a some plainly edged and others scal- 
oped, appear on the same dress. Two gath- 
ered bias ruffles each a finger-length deep, over- 
lapped by a side-pleated flounce of twice their 
width, headed by a bias band and a narrow 
erect pleating, form a favorite combination of 
trimming for a silk dress skirt. Another styl- 
ish arrangement consists of a box-pleating a 
finger-length deep all around the skirt, with a 
succession of similar pleats extending above the 
knee on the three front breadths, while the back 
’ widths have a side pleating half a yard deep, 
with the lower edge falling on the lower ruffle. 
Bows made of lengthwise loops and bias ends 
are then placed up the second side seams to hide 
the joining of the floances. Some modistes put 
the tablier trimming on the front breadth only, 
but this gives a contracted appearance far less 
graceful than wide tabliers that cover the three 
front breadths. Two wide, overlapping flounces, 
with the lower edge scalloped and the upper 
headed by an upright pleating, is a simple, styl- 
ish garniture. Overlapping folds placed straight 
across the front breadth are now seen as tabliers, 
but are not as popular as the lengthwise kilt 
pleats. Gathered flounces are made much fuller 


than formerly, and kilt pleats are wider. Sew- 
ing-machine stitching is not permitted to appear 
on handsome flounces ; they are finished instead 
with a rather wide hem, turned up on the right 


parted smoothly above the brow. 
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side, and sewed with blind stitches; velvet fa- 
cings also edge flounces at top and bottom. The 
basque with over-skirt is preferred for black silk 
costumes ; these are more stylish when finished 
with straight edges, such as simple hems, folds, 
or facings, instead of ruffles. The Louis Quinze 
style is a favorite design for costumes that are 
partly faille, partly velvet. Black cashmere and 
alpaca suits are uniformly made with a polonaise 
and single skirt. Cashmere costumes may be 
elaborately trimmed with jet and with fuille 
sashes, but thick pleatings and flounces make 
these dresses uncomfortably heavy. Velvet and 
cashmere are incongruous, as they are different 
shades of black. Alpaca dresses are for service, 
and it is grossly bad taste to cover them with 
frills and tlounces. A tasteful and simple trim- 
ming for alpaca is a deep side pleating on the 
skirt, while the polonaise has two bias bands 
piped on each edge with a tiny fold of the same. 


THE CHATELAINE BODICE. 


The last caprice of Parisian dress-makers is 
the revival of an antique corsage called the chat- 
elaine bodice. This is the close-fitting waist 
prolonged over the hips after a fashion often 
seen in old pictures. It is now fashionably 
worn in thick materials of solid color, and 
should be confined to fine, full figures. Our 
readers will find an illustration of this bodice 
in the fourth figure on page 784 of Bazar No. 
48, Vol. V. 

Belts are worn with all kinds of waists, not 
excepting basques. Chatelaines pendent from 
the waistband are universal; when made of fine- 
ly chased silver they are considered appropriate 
with opera costumes; the vinaigrette, a tiny 
opera-giass, and the fan are attached to the 
fanciful chains. 

The tight sleeves now worn will, it is said, 
revive the white lace or linen cuffs that were 
formerly worn outside the sleeves. At present 
frills of lace or muslin falling on the hand edge 
the wrists of close sleeves. A quantity of lace 
is worn about the throat, extending in a jabot 
down the entire front of the corsage in the elab- 
orate Louis XIV. fashion. Large bows of white 
muslin, with the ends edged with Valenciennes 
lace, insertion, and appliqué embroidery, are 
worn with dark dresses both in the house and 
on the street. With these a standing lace frill, 
or else a tiny linen collar, is worn around the neck. 
A fine barbe of Valenciennes lace tied over col- 
ored China crape makes a dainty garniture for 
the neck. Two cdlors in contrast, or else two 
shades of a color, appear in the bows worn at the 
neck and throat. 


COIFFURES AND COMBS. 


The fashion of wearing the hair very high is 
now fully established both for full dress and for 
ordinary occasions. Huge chignons are abol- 
ished, and the hair is dressed closely to the 
head, showing its natural contour, and allowing 
it to be as small as possible. There is scarcely 
any such thing as ‘‘ back hair,” as it is all comb- 
ed straight upward from the nape of the neck 
and massed on oe Irregular and fanciful ar- 
rangements prevail for full dress; for instance, 
there is a cluster of finger puffs, very soft and 
light, placed directly on top, or else on one side, 
while a smooth thick tress and a bunch of tiny 
frizzes complete the coiffure. The Récamier 
bow of hair set on top of the head, with finger 
puffs placed aJi around it, is a new and dressy 
fashion. These puffs are brought very far for- 
ward usually, and conceal the parting of the hair 
above the forehead, or else the front hair is slight- 
Noes If the forehead is low and broad, and 

e hair thickly and handsomely set, it is simply 
A certain 
quaintness is now added to coiffures by the old- 
time high-backed Spanish combs that are once 
more in fashion. If among grandmamma’s 
treasures a fancifully carved comb of tortoise- 
shell can be found, it is at this moment a highly 
prized heir-loom, for the newest designs are now 
copied from the oldest models. ‘This comb is 
not, used to tuck up the hair, but for ornament 
solely, though it is stack high up on the back of 
the head, as if it were doing great service. Shell 
combs with balls on the top are in favor, and cost 
from $18 upward; those carved in intricate lace- 
like designs are even more expensive, Silver and 
gilt combs are also worn, and diamond-studded 
combs are occasionally seen in the o boxes. 
Shell bands are laid upon the Josephine tress of 
hair that passes around the head; jet bands are 
used in mourning. Flowers for dressing the hair 
are reduced to a small cluster set directly on top 
of the head, or else on the left side just back of 
the ear; ostrich tips and jeweled aigrettes are 
placed in the same way. The curls most used 
are two thick, luxuriant, natural-looking curls of 
great length, beginning just back of the comb, 
and falling below the waist. 

Braids of three plaited tresses are confined to 
coiffures for day wear. ‘They are wound about 
the top of the head, and a slightly frizzed piece 
falls from beneath the front over the forehead. 
It is necessary that the hair be carried up very 
smoothly from the nape of the neck, and this is 
done by means of the old-time side combs. The 
Josephine tress, very wide, thick, and smooth, is 
also laid around the top of the head, forming a 
close chignon, shaped like an inverted bow]; a 
cluster of puffs fills the centre, and small frizzed 
curls fall on the forehead. 


CLOTH BOOTS, ETC. 


Among the fashionable novelties this season 
are cloth walking boots for ladies. ‘These are 
not made of the old-time prunella or glossy 
** lasting,” but of doeskin, thick, soft, warm, and 
jet black, without lustre. The boot is of the 
half-high Polish shape, buttoned on the sides, 
with very thick soles and broad substantial 
heels. Some ornamentation, such as a velvet 
bow and jet buckle, is usually placed just below 


the instep. This warm and shapely boot is ex- 
ceedingly comfortable, and looks very handsome 
when on the fodt. Price $10. Cloth slippers 
are also worn in the house. They are trimmed 
with colored velvet facings and bows, with buckles 
of cut steel or jet. 

FANS. 


aa large fans are again in use. The anti- 
quated - looking Spanish fans, with long sticks 
of lacquered wood, mounted with silk, painted, 
or wrou, it with Oriental embroidery, are much 
sought after. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses, to Miss Switzer; and Madame Bern- 
HEIM; for dress materials, to Messrs. A. T. Srew- 
art & Co.; and ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co. ; 
for hair, to Messrs. W. Jay BARKER; and D1s- 
BLEE; and for boots, to Messrs. JeFFERS & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Botta, of this city, has for two years 
past pleasantly occupied herself in collecting a 
number of original sketches by distinguished 
artists, and in gathering together what {s prob- 
ably now the best obtainable collection of auto- 
graphe and photographs of celebrated people in 
this country or perhaps abroad. Mrs. Horra 
entered upon this labor of love in 1870. It was 
intended as a contribution to the fair organized 
by the French ladies of New York to raise funds 
in aid of those who were suffering from the war 
in their native country. It was, however, im- 
pea to collect this great amount of material 
n time. Meanwhile, the leading minds of France 
have become profoundly impressed with the be- 
lief that the country can only be regenerated 
through the education of the people—that “ what 
you would have appear in the life of a nation you 
must first put into its Seo Professor Hrr- 
PEAU, Of the Bureau of Public Instruction of 
France, who visited the United States under the 
auspices of the late government, is an enthusi- 
astic admirer of our system of education; and 
under the auspices of himself and others who 
share his views proposes to establish one of 
these female seminaries on the banks of the 
Seine. The first contribution to this good work 
will be from the sale of this collection, and to 
the purchaser will be accorded the honor of 
being considered the founder of the institution, 
and of giving it his name. The price is only 
$6000; and there are hundreds of our opulent 
merchants, bankers, and brokers who should be 
eager to obtain this unique collection—this lit- 
tle museum of beautiful things—which will 
prove a perpetual source of interest and delight 

whoever may secure it, as it will be to those 
who may have the good fortune to examine it. 

—Misa SPURGEON, a sister of the eminent 
preacher, is preaching in ocean with such 
success that the police authorities there have 
expressed their thanks to her for effecting a de- 
crease in the number of criminal cases. 

~—The Sultan of Turkey proposes to change 
the order of succession to the throne, to secure 
the succession of his son when he, ABDUL Aziz, 
shall have become ABDUL as isn’t. The youn 
man, however, doesn’t seem to take much stock 
in the scheme, fearing, perhaps, that the lovers 
of the old rule and the relatives of his papa 
might combine to make him shorter by a head 
than he pee now is. 

—That good old pioneer of pioneers, DanrEL 
Boongs, has a sister, Hanna, living in Caldwell 
County, North Carolina, aged eighty-five. 

—Miss TEMPERANCE ANDERSON, of Baden 
Beaver County, Pennsylvania, has hair six feet 
and a halflong, blonde color, quite thick and fine. 

—Mlle. ALBANI, our Albany prima donna, has 
made a successful début in Italian opera in Paris, 
FELICIEN DAVID and AMBROISB THOMAS were 
among the most hearty of her applauders; the 
critics write nicely about her; and she is on the 
top wave of popularity. 

—WEALI—he of the panos about to strike 
out in anew key. He is preparing a lecture on 
the piano-forte and piano music; and inter- 
spersed with performances illustrative of the 
birth and growth of piano music, will give his 
personal recollections of THALBERG, L1sz7, and 
other masters of the instrument. 

—Mr. Herworts Dixon is off hunting up ma- 
terials for another book, this time to Spain. It 
is to be a historical, not a topographical work, 
and will deal with Queen CaTHERINE of Aragon 
and her rival and successor, ANNE BOLEYN. 

—The Mr. Astor of Melbourne is known by 
the euphonious appellation of ‘Big CLarKg.”” 
By grazing and butchering and usuring he has 
accumulated property which yields him a yearly 
income of a million of dollars. Like many fine 
old usarers before him, he is economical to a de- 

e, lunching daily off the cheapest dishes at 
he cheapest restaurants. 

—Mr. Brassey, M.P., and owner of a yacht, 
has returned to his native England to resume 
his seat in the high Parliament of the nation. 
He leaves his yacht here laid up for the winter, 
so we shall still have a souvenir of him during 
the gayeties of the season. The yacht is said to 
oe one of the finest in her appointments now 

oa 

—President Tarers has done the correct thing 
for Boston—sent $200 for the relief of the suffer- 
ers by the fire. This will not materially allevi- 
ate things, still it will help some. 

—The Sultan of Turkey has received as a pres- 
ent from Prince Hassan, envoy from Panthay, a 
manuscript copy of the Koran, transcribed by 
the hand of his (Prince Hassan’s) father. 

—‘*Gail Hamilton”’ to Washington this 
winter as usual, and will abide with the family 
of 8 er BLaIng, to whom she is related. 

—Dr. DouRN, a young German naturalist, is 
making at Naples a great aquarium, at an expense 
of $30,000 or $40,000, most of which comes from 
the funds of the young naturalists of Germany. 

—General SCHENCK’S vagulers, now with him 
on the Continent, are greatly admired for their 
grace of manner, eprig tly wit, and cultivated 
minds. The old general himself, if not the ablest 
minister, is undoubtedly the hest, raconteur thia 
free and happy country has ever sent to England. 

—Madame GOETHE, the widow of GorTHE’s 
only son, and a writer of ability, died recently 
at Weimar at an advanced age. During the life- 
time of her father-in-law she did the honors of 
the house. GOETHE loved her as a daughter, 
and admired her writings, and used to speak of 
her as one of the ablest critics of the age. She 
retained the vigor of her mental powers until 
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her death, and was uniformly amiable and ani- 
mated. Her husband is buried at Rome, near 
the grave of Keats, and immediately next to 
the urn which contains the heart of SHELLEY. 
She leaves two unmarried sons. 

—Happy Countess of Derby! who is so fortu- 
nate as to have in her coronet the “Star of 
South Africa,’’ the first and only fine diamond 
of any size that has been sent home from the 
South African mines. 

—A daughter of the Rev. Coantes KInGsLey 
has been going ap and down our land, and will 
edify the peopie of two hemispheres with her 
notions of what she saw, heard, and did. 

—Miss POLE, of Tennessee, is not only a con- 
ceded belle in Italy, but the special favorite of 
the Princess Royal MarGuzrits, and a frequent 
and cherished guest at the royal palace of Monza. 

—Miss Saran SawYeEr has just died at New- 
bury, Massachusetts, aged ninety-five. She was 
a very ‘‘top-sawyer’’ of industry and thrift, and 
left a good estate. Behold what appeared on 
the inventory of her persone property !—100 
sheets, 100 chemises, and 100 gloves; so she was 
certainly not short of those popular articles. 
Then she had scores of pillow-cases, towels, nap- 
kins, etc., some of which she had had for aayenty 

ears, and all of which she had spun and wove 

erself. What on earth an old maiden could 
want with such an everlasting lot of things is 
“fone of those things which,’ as Dundreary 
says, ‘‘no fellow can find out.’’ 

—Major Josep Spracvue, of Wooster, Ohio, 
assembled his little boys and girls together a few 
days since to see how they were getting on. 
The major js ninety-nine, his wife ninety-four, 
and the united ages of their six children, includ- 
ing an adopted daughter, four hundred and six- 
ty-five years. 

—The Austrian sop has givén five thou- 
sand thalers to establish in the Vienna Exhibi- 
tion a department for the display of appliances 
for military surgery adopted by the Germans 
during the late war. 

—Prince NaPoLeon is going to sue the Prefect 
and Commissary of Police for $40,000, which is 
the precise figure of damage he has undergone in 
pelle illegally urged out of France. 

ood thing done by one Jzan DoLuros, a 
great foreign manufacturer: celebrated his gold- 
en wedding by the distribution of $40,000 among 
his work-people. Some who have been many 
years in his service will get as much as $200 each. 

—One of those young men at Cornell Univer- 
sity who have ‘“‘a lofty forehead and a curlin 
head of hair” saya that Mr. Froupsg, in the firs 
twenty-five minutes of his lecture there, put his 
hand in his pockets twenty-one times, and lifted 
hig coat-tail thirty-five times, by actual count. 

—Ex-Queen IsaBELLA of open keeps it up 
bravely in Paris. The other day—her birthday 
—she gave a grand reception at her handsome 
residence, on which occasion about one hundred 
Sraneers: of different grades of grandeur and of 

ifferent nationalities, gathered about that stout 
lady, who is so remarkably ugly, and uses her 
fan with such remarkable elegance. 
enon Hoe and then ater a good thing 
ously. Recently a Russian lady callec: 
on ult for his autograph. After he had given 
it she said, ‘‘ Prince, may I use your autograph 
fora noble purpose?” ‘ Certaink ; what is it?” 
‘My brother has been exiled to Siberia; let me 
write an open for his pardon over your 
name, and the Czar will grant it.’ Bismarck 
consented. The pardon has been granted. 

—GARIBALDI, emulous of the fame of Mr. 
BERGH, has accepted the proecency, of a Society 
for the Protection of Animals, recently formed 
in Turin. 

—Bishop Coxr, of Western New York, has 
sailed for Hayti, in pursuance of the action 
taken by the House of Bishops recently in this 
city. The object of the bishop’s mission is to 
organize the eight Episcopal con tions there 
into a diocese, and to admit to the ministry of 
the Church a number who are awaiting authori- 
ty to preach the Gospel. 

—One of the Borghese princes, Don GrvLro, 
was recently married to a daughter of Prince 
TORLONIA, the eminent banker, and one of the 
largest land-holders in Europe. She is the sole 
heiress of the immense fortune of her father, and 
by the terms of the contract Don GruLIo takes 
the name of the bride. 

—Miss ABBY BARNARD, sister of the late Rev. 
JOHN BaRNARD, had a remarkable social gath- 
ering in Lima, New York, a few days since. It 
was held in the house built by the Rev. JoHn 
BARNABD, now the residence of his only surviv- 
ing son, JOHN F. BARNARD. On the same lot 
the old house is still standing where, fifty-four 

ears ago, the young pastor was welcomed to 

is first and only settlement. The venerable 
mother of the late HENRY J. RAYMOND, whose 
wedding was the first at which Dr. Barnarp 
ever officiated, was among the guests. 

—A gentleman who saw them at Berlin says 
of the three emperors, that “‘ old WiLu1aMm looks 
like a good-natured Newfoundland dog, ALEX- 
ANDER like the most dlasé of Parisians, and 
FRaNCIS JOSEPH like a man who has no good 
conscience.”’ 

—A Brooklyn lady, Mrs. Acausta M. Rop- 
GERS, has within four years received letters pat- 
ent for four different inventions: a mosquito 
canopy, & folding chair, a plan for heating cars 
without fire, and an improvement in spark-ar- 
resters (to be applied to locomotives—not to 
young man who with pleasant intent calleth 
upon young damsel). 

—Judy says that Miss Bateman is the reverse 
of a fiower blooming in July’s garden—she is 
night Leah, and that is a dah-lia. 

—Miss ROTHSCHILD, eldest daughter of Baron 
MEYER DB ROTHSCHILD, is about to be married 
to the Hon. Mr. YORKE, son of the Earl of Hard- 
wicke. It was ‘Mr. Yorke, you’re wanted,’’ as 
the old song runs, and he’s agreeable. 

—Sundry journalists, such as Panke GODWIN, 
JOHN BIGELOW, CHARLES A. DANA, JOHN Swin- 
Tan, Major Bunny, Mr. CaurcH (eee Ros- 
ERT CARTER ( "g Journal), OLIVER Dyer, 
and a few others, have organized the “ Sweden- 
borg Club,” and are temporarily located on 
Madison Avenue. The club does not, however, 
take any part with the so-called Swedenbore 
Church, some of the members holding that 
SwWEDENBORG himself was opposed to the estab- 
lishment of a sect, and desired to have his celes- 
tial doctrine accepted by men without regard to 
their religious creeds. The new association 
does not propose to confine-its membership to 
that quite select and very entertaining class 
who are impressed with the idea that “the pen 
is mightier than the sword.” 
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Fig. 1.—Corp anp Beap FRINGE FoR DRESSES, 
WRAPPINGS, ETC. 


Black Silk Cord and Bead Fringes and 
Border, Figs. 1-3. 


Boru these fringes and border are suitable for trim- 
ming dresses, wrappings, etc. The upper part of the 
fringe Fig. 1 consists of black silk round cord and small 
cut beads. The upper part of the fringe Fig. 2 is formed 
by a row of black silk gimp and fine black silk cord; 
the latter is ornamented, as shown by the illustration, 
with cut beads strung on, and is tied in knots at regular 
intervals. The border, Fig. 3, may be worked either 
with silk soutache or fine silk round cord. 


Embroidered Calendar Frame, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tats calendar frame consists of carved wood stained 
brown. The upper part of the frame is ornamented 
with an embroidered medallion; Fig. 2 shows the embroidery in full 
size. It is worked on a foundation of gray or light brown silk with 
saddler’s silk in various colors in satin and half-polka stitch, asing 
purple silk in three shades for the flowers and buds, and green and 
brown silk in two shades for the leaves, stems, and vines. Stretch the 
completed medallion on card-board, line it, and pia it in the frame. 


Tapestry Design for Border.—Louis XIII. Style. 


Tuts border may be used for trimming chairs, sofas, rugs, cur- 
tains, and covers. It is worked either on fine or coarse canvas with 
tapestry or zephyr worsted and filling silk, in the colors and shades 
given in the description of symbols. Of course this combination of 
colors may be changed to suit the taste. 1 





BURIAL VAGARIES. 


HE making of one’s will hardly ranks among the pleasant duties 
of life; much more unpleasant must it be to consider the details 
of the last ceremony in which we can take part, knowing that that 
part must necessarily be an unconscious one. The few who care to 
take thought about their own burial generally exhibit more or less 
eccentricity in the matter; nor is this surprising, since they would 


Fig. 2.—Corp anp Beap FRINGE FOR 
Dressers, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 


garden. The Rev. Langton Freeman, rector of Bilton, 
Northamptonshire, was eccentric in so many ways that 
none who knew the man were surprised at his leaving 
peculiar directions for his burial. He ordained that his 
corpse should be left undisturbed until it grew offensive ; 
when that came about, it was to be carried, bed and all, 
decently and privately, to the summer-house in his gar- 
den at Whilton, laid therein upon the bed, wrapped in a 
strong double winding-sheet, and in all respects the de- 
scription given in the Holy Scriptures of our Saviour's 
burial to be followed as nearly as might be. The doors 
and windows of the summer-house were then to be se- 
cured, and the building planted round with evergreens, 
and fenced with dark blue palings of oak or iron. These 
instructions were carried out to the letter, and there the 
reverend eccentric lies still, although fence and trees have disap- 
peared, and the summer-house itself is in ruins. A few years back 
an entrance was effected through a hole in the roof, and the curious 


' intruders beheld a dried-up figure, a veritable mummy without any 


wrappers, lying with one arm across the chest and the other hang- 
ing down the body. 

We know an old lady, as blithe a body as ever lived iu this world, 
who, years ago, prepared becoming garments ready for her last 


_ journey. David Garrick’s widow religiously preserved her wedding- 


sheets that they might serve her for a shroud. In 1763 a young 
married lady was, at her express desire, buried in all her wedding 


Ginery, consisting of a white négligé and petticoats quilted into a 
‘mattress, pHlow, and lining for her coffin; her wedding-shift was 
_ ber windjng-sheet, and she wore a fine point Jace tucker, handker- 


chief, ruffles, and apron, and a lappet-head of the same costly ma- 
terials. Diamond ear-rings were placed in her ears, gemmed rings 
on her fingers, and a valuable necklace round her neck; white silk 
stockings and silver-spangled shoes with stone buckles completed 
her costume. A Norfolk gentleman preserved such a happy rec- 
ollection of matrimonal life that when, at the age of ninety-one, 
he lay on his death-bed, he gave instructions that he should be 
buried in his wedding-shirt, which he had carefully kept for the 


; ON a ree 7 = ie purpose; that garment being supplemented with his best suit of 
not trouble themselves about the subject at all unless anxious that . a akc ree we §=«-_ clothes, his best wig, his silver-buckled shoes, black wrist ribbons 
their remains should be treated in some way out of the common. ee ee eee §«§=and his favorite walking-cane. Margaret Coosins, sho was buned 


in Cuxton church-yard, Kent, in 1783, ordered her body to be at- 
tired in scarlet satin, put in a mahogany coffin having a loose lid, 
and placed upon trestles in a vault under a pyramidal monument, 
the glass doors of the vault being covered with green silk curtains. 
Another example of vanity strong in death was afforded us a few 
years ago, when a wealthy court milliner left strict injunctions be- 


For some, the silent society congregated in church-yards and A, a 
cemeteries is too mixed, even though Sp 


The tombstones are placed 
In the very best taste, 
At the feet and the head 
Of the elegant dead, 
And no one’s received who’s not buried in lead; 





Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED 
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joining Tyburn turnpike.” This modern in- 
stance of incremation in England is, so far as 
our knowledge goes, unique; and with it we 


bring our notes upon burial vagaries to an end. | 





THE MYSTERY OF VISCOUNT 
BOWLDOUT. 
Br GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


H*® lordship was furious, and all the attempts 
to pacify him were the dismalest of fail- 
ures, ‘* Never,” he said, solemnly, to her lady- 
ship—‘‘ never”—and as he spoke he added weight 
to his injunction by bringing down his finely 
formed but somewhat gouty hand on a buhl ta- 
ble covered with gimcracks from Dresden, and 
causing those tiny magots to shiver in their por- 


celain shoes—‘‘ never let me hear the name of 


that abandoned, that hardened prodigal again! 
I absolutely forbid its being pronounced in this 
house. He is a disgrace to his family, to his 
order, and to the profession to which he belong- 
ed.” And having delivered himself of this terri- 
ble denunciation, his lordship buttoned his coat 
across his noble breast, leaned one hand on his 
hip, and extended the other in a monitory man- 
ner toward his lady, looking in this attitude re- 
markably like Scipio Africanus, or the late Lord 
Grey in the act of moving the second reading 
of the Reform Bill. I think, by-the-way, it was 
Lord John who moved it; but that matters little. 

Her ladyship wept. How could she refrain 
from tears, seeing that the hardened prodigal 
whom she had just heard denounced, repudiated, 
and banished from the paternal roof—represent- 
ed for the nonce by a back drawing-room in a 
private hotel in Jermyn Street—was her own 
son?‘ Du reste, her ladyship was continually 
weeping. In her interesting youth her nurse- 
maids were wont to address her reproachfully as 
‘* Cry-baby,” and to speak of her contumelious- 
ly, when she was out of hearing, as that ‘‘ whin- 
ing little puss.” In the brigade of Guards (to 
which her son had, alas! belonged) they used to 
call her Lady Waterworks. 

Her ladyship’s spouse was the Right Honor- 
able the Earl of Impycue. His lordship owned 
estates of immense extent in several counties, 
several coal mines in the North, and a slate- 
quarry in Wales; and Impycue Terrace and 
Bowldout Street, in the cathedral city of Fusty- 
ford, belonged to him; but all his broad acres 
were mortgaged several times over, and he had 
no money. His wife had no money ; that is to 
say, her lord and her trustees between them had 
muddled it away somehow. Carlos de Veu Dan- 


nop, by courtesy Viscount Bowldout, his lord- 


ship’s only son, and heir to the earldom, had no 
oe: In the entire family there was not any 
cash, 

Bowldout, the abandoned and hardened prod- 
igal, had expectations, but they all came to 
nothing. His uncle, Major-General Dunnop, 
formerly of the H.E.I.C.’s army, ought to have 
left him several lacs, or crores, of rupees—at all 
events, a prodigious quantity of money. He did 
not do any thing of the kind, bequeathing his 
large fortune, his indigo plantations, and his 
opium farms to a lady of dark complexion and 
of the Mohammedan persuasion, with a numer- 
ous young family, all as fat as butter and of the 
color of Epps’s cocoa. Then old Sir Thomas 
Roper, one of the judges of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, and his mother’s brother, had been 
confidently expected to make young Viscount 
Bowldout his heir. He was a bachelor, and had 
saved many thousands at the bar before he was 
made a judge. Sir ‘Thomas died from the ef- 
fects of indigestion after dining with the Wor- 


shipful Company of Ratcatchers at their hall io . 


Cateaton Street, and he left all his money to the 
Asylum for Idiots. The Honorable Miss Dun- 
nop, indeed, that wealthy spinster of Grosvenor 
Square, his aunt, left him a thumping legacy— 
enough to have rehabilitated the fortunes of the 
entire family ; but the old lady having been, un- 
fortunately, in her latter years somewhat eccen- 
tric—keeping squirrels in her bedroom, always 
dining in a cocked hat, with nine wax-candles 
on the table, frequently calling in Italian hurdy- 
gurdy grinders, Ethiopian serenaders, and the 
like, to discourse sweet music to her, and re- 
galing them with potted meats and sherry wine— 
distant relatives, to whom she didn’t leave any 
thing in her will, started the hypothesis that the 
Hon. Miss Dunnop was mad. So the estate 
was thrown into Chancery, and must have hurt 
itself in the fall, since it lay in Lincoln’s Inn for 
many years without moving, and apparently un- 
conscious. At all events, nobody got any mon- 
ey, the lawyers excepted, the costs always being 
costs in the cause, 

So there was ‘‘nae luck at a’” about the 
noble house of Dunnop. Chronic poverty did 
not, however, prevent the Earl of Impycue from 
living on the fat of the land, from sitting at 
quarter sessions and sending poachers to jail 
for having pheasants’ eggs in the crowns of their 
hats, and imprisoning little children for pluck- 
ing turnips or sprigs of lavender. Poverty did 
not hinder him from giving balls and dinner- 
parties ; it did not prevent her ladyship from ap- 
pearing at court, covered with diamonds, rubies, 
and emeralds, and with a satin train several feet 
in length behind her. ‘There are some people 
who must have a carriage and two horses to it. 
Lady Impycue always had. If you ask me who 
paid for it, or for the clothes she wore, or the 
food she ate, I must reply that I really don’t 
know. In Vanity Fair we get occasional 
glimpses of how the Rawdon Crawleys contrived 
to get on—not precisely so as to make both 
ends meet, but at all events to lace the corset of 
genteel existence with sufficient closeness to hide 
the beggar’s smock beneath; but their ‘‘ noth- 
ing a year” was, after all, more a fagon de 
parler than an absolute reality. Rawdon won 
money at cards somehow, and Becky borrowed 


freely from the Marquis of Steyne. Now the 
Earl of Impycue had never been accused of a 
tendency to play; it was his grandfather, the 
first earl, who had originally ‘‘ dipped” the es- 
tate by gambling; and it was very certain that 
nobody would lend the Countess of Impycue any 
money. Yet they rubbed along somehow, had 
the best of every thing, and a box at the opera, 
and always dined at eight. I think they must 
have lived on air—or on the wind of their no- 
bility, so to speak. . 

Carlos de Veu Dannop, Lord Viscount Bowld- 
out, was deeply in debt when he went to Eton, 
at the mature age of ten years; at least the 
cake-woman, and the lady who sold sweet-stuff, 
and the hunch-backed old man who dealt in 


‘tops, marbles, balls, and hockey-sticks, in the 


neighborhood of the residence of the Reverend 
Lancelot Graves, Montpelier Road, Twickenham, 
who had the honor to prepare his lordship for 
the great public seminary just named, all de- 
clared that the heir to the earldom of Impycue 
owed them ‘‘no end of money.” It may be 
said likewise that he was remotely in debt to 
the Rev. Lancelot himself; for that respectable 
private tutor’s bill for board and education re- 
mained in an unsettled condition when the 
youthful viscount was transferred to the ‘‘ distant 
spires and antique towers” which are visible from 
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ity. They spoke of their absent debtor as a 
‘* little scamp.” 

It is needless to follow the brilliant career of 
my noble hero nt the University of Oxford. He 
left without taking a degree; but though he 
made no figure in the schools, he was always 
immersed in books, ‘here was scarcely a 
ledger in a tradesman's shop in the High Street 
without whole pages being devoted to records 
of the academical indebtedness of Viscount 
Bowldout. 

After this he went into the Guards. I have 
heard that he had nine tailors ; that he ‘‘ tubbed” 
every morning with three bottles of eau-de-Co- 
logne to his bath ; that he had fourteen horses 
in his stable—or somebody else's stable, which 
amounted to the same thing; and that he 
thought nothing of giving—or rather owing, the 
terms are convertible—half a guinea for a lily 
of the valley to wear in the button-hole of. his 
coat. He betted heavily, and stood to win 
thirty thousand, they say, on Dicky Sam, the 
Derby favorite, that went dead lame on the 
morning of the race; and he was associated in 
some mysterious manner with the Royal De- 
pravity Theatre at the period when that favorite 
place of entertainment was under the manage- 
ment of Miss Maggie Beaumanois (née Scruff), 
formerly of the corps de ballet. Maggie lived 
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THE BEGINNING OF LORD BOWLDOUT’S GOOD FORTUNE. 


the Eton Playing Fields. Who paid the two 
hundred guineas per annum, more or less, re- 
quisite for keeping a boy at Eton must be ac- 


counted one of the mysteries of the noble family ° 


I am celebrating, since very little credit, I un- 
derstand, is given by the tutors and dames at the 
college where ‘‘ grateful service still adores her 
Henry’s holy shade.” Stay, the Hon, Miss Dun- 
nop was still alive, and had not yet become 
so eccentric as to partake of her meals in a 
cocked hat, when young Carlos went to Eton. 
Perhaps she paid her nephew's school bills. 

His little bills she assuredly did not pay for 
him; and from the bar-maid at the ‘‘ Christo- 
pher,’’ who had trusted his lordship for beer, 
cold gin-and-water, Abernethy biscuits, pork- 
pies, and cigars—probably consumed on Sun- 
days, and in church-time—to his purveyor of 
cricket-bats and rackets, his supplier of tarts 
and ginger-beer, and the ingenious mechanic 
who mended the watch—who paid for it ?— 
whose works he was always breaking, the mem- 
ory of Carlos de Veu Dunnop, Viscount Bowld- 
out, lingered for many sad years in the fond 
hearts of the trades-people of Eton, Slough, and 
Windsor. ‘They would never forget him, they 
said, pathetically. Some of these simple folk 
went even farther in their affectionate familiar- 


at the Boltons, S.W., in very grand style. 
You remember her piebald ponies, her Dutch 
pug, and her diminutive tiger in buckskins and 
top - boots — those articles were all gifts from 
her attached friend, Viscount Bowldout, of the 
Grenadier Guards. 

I think it was for fourteen thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-seven pounds fifteen shil- 
lings and fourpence three-farthings that the 
young gentleman was bankrupt, in the spring 
of 18—. Half the Commercial Directory, in 
the shape of tailors, shirt-makers, boot-makers, 
hosiers, jewelers, livery-stablc and hotel keep- 
ers, wine-merchants, and fancy stationers, 
seemed to be present in Basinghall Street to 
present their proof of debts. Strangely enough, 
there were no bill-discounters in the list of cred- 
itors, and on this circumstance the learned com- 
missioner warmly complimented the noble bank- 
rupt when he allowed him to pass his examina- 
tion; the truth being that no discounter in Lon- 
don would have ‘‘ done” any of his lordship’s 
‘* paper,” even at six times sixty per cent. in- 
terest. ‘‘He never had a rap, and he never 
will have a rap, unless he gets that Chancery 
soot, and he won’t get it,” quoth Mr. Lee Vigh 
Sharp, of Knaves’ Inn, to Mr. Solomon Flat- 
catcher, of Little Sabretasche Street, when the 


. a a | 


prospects of the youthful bankrupt were dis- 
cussed. 

This, then, was the “‘ hardened and abandoned 
prodigal,” whom his noble papa felt compelled to 
repudiate and renounce—I will not say to disin- 
herit, since his lordship had nothing to leave his 
heir save his title and his debts. But why, it 
may be asked, was the Earl of Impycue in such 
a terrible rage with his son? Was running into 
debt unknown to the family ? Was not, indeed, 
the young man rather to be congratulated than 
censured on having positively got into debt to 
the tune of nearly fifteen thousand pounds without 
a sbilling wherewith to discharge his liabilities ? 
Iam somewhat of opinion that Viscount Bowld- 
out’s bankruptcy had very little to do with the 
Earl of Impycue’s indignation against him, and 
that the real reason for the paternal wrath was 
this—that the improvident and ungrateful young 
man had had the inconceivable folly to fall over 
head and ears in love with Fanny Clearthorn, a 
pretty but penniless governess in the family of 
Sir John Cramshovel (Cramshovel, Scalesby, 
& Wayte, Lombard Street), the famous baron- 
et and banker, when he might have had in mar- 
riage, and for the asking, Clementina Angelina 
Argentina Cramshovel, the baronet-banker’s onl 
child and heiress. It is true that she was muc 
marked with the small-pox, and had only one 
eye, but then how very rich she was to be! Now 
do you understand why my lord was furious, 
why my lady wept? and now can you compre- 
hend how Fanny Clearthorn was expelled from 
Sir John’s big house in Eaton Square, how Lady 
Cramshovel denounced the banished governess as 
a designing minx, while Clementina Angelina 
Argentina said meekly that she forgave the craw]- 
ing serpent from the bottom of her heart—when a 
woman says that she forgives you from the bot- 
tom of her heart, you had better make your will ; 
it is all over with you—and how Lord Viscount 
Bowldout arrived at the conclusion that he had 
rather made a mess of matters generally, and 
that he was in a ‘“‘deuced fix?” It was the 
opinion of his lordship’s former comrades in the 
Guards, and from which gallant corps he had 
long since sold out, that Bowley had ‘‘gone a 
mucker,” and ‘‘come a cropper.” They were 
*‘ horsey” young men, and spoke habitually in the 
stable argot, so dear to the British youth. 

* * ® o 2 * 

One afternooz, ~*. he height of the London 
season, Vise-i.nt sowldout was walking some- 
what gloomily through Curzon Street, Mayfair, 
into which t»oroughfare he had ertered by the 
narrow passage which leads from Hay Hill by 
the garden wall of Lansdowne Mouse, on his 
way to Hydc Park, It accorded with his lord- 
ship’s purpoge to avoid the more populous thor- 
oughfare of Piccadilly, in which numbers of his 
lordship’s tradesmen—those he had patronized 
since his benkruptcy, and who were wont upon 
occasion to be indecorously imy ortunate (this 
is a sadly dsmocratic age)—had their places of 
business. Being utterly ruined, Lord Bowldout 
had naturally residential chamber- in Pall Mall 
and a stall at the opera, and carefully kept his 
name on the books of all his clubs. The Com- 
mittee of the Junior Lavender Kid Glove be- 
haved most handsomely during the trying period 
of his lordship’s benkruptcy. His lordship’s want 
of gayety oa the afternoon in cuestion was not 
due, I should sry, to the general embarrassment 
of his affair-. ‘Xe l:ad been born in a muddle, 
and he vtry pro» bly ibongh’ himself predestined 
to die in one. He was melancholy because he 
wanted a flower for his button-hole, and he hap- 
pened to have overrun his credit—or, rather, the 
credit of his credit; the ghost of his tick, as he 
pathetically called it—with every one of his flor- 
ists, and to be without half a crown in his pocket 
wherewith to purchase the wonted floral decora- 
tion. 

‘*Hafternoon, my lud; ‘ope your ludship’s 
well,” the viscount heard a voice very familiar 
to him exclaim close by him. He raised his 
eyes—he had been gazing at the pavement, as 
though in hopes of seeing lilies of the valley 
sprout from the interstices of the flags—and saw 
standing at the door of a green-grocer’s, florist's, 
and fruiterer's shop a face and form very famil- 
iar to him. They belonged to John Rooter, 
formerly butler to his noble father. ‘‘ There's 
tick for a flower, then, at all events,” thought 
Viscount Bowldout as he condescendingly re- 
turned the ex-butler’s salute, and at his respect- 
ful invitation entered his small but cleverly 
stocked establishment. 

That little matter of the flower for the button- 


hole was soon settled. ‘‘I don’t think I need 


book it, my lud,” quoth Mr. Rooter, with jocnlar 
deference. ‘‘ It ain’t the first bokay your lud- 
ship’s family’s had from me. Lord! how her 
ladyship used to stick it up for flowering plants 
at her at ’omes.” 

‘*T’ve nothing to do with my family’s debts,” 
interposed his lordship, testily. ‘‘ They've all 
cut me—cut me dead, Rooty, because I’ve gone 
to smash.’’ He was a simple-minded young 
nobleman, and was not averse to using the naive 
patois popular at music-halls and on the knife- 
boards of omnibuses. 

** Know hall about it, my lud. No hoffense,” 
went on the retired cellarer. 4‘ Your ludship 
must be getting hawful 'ard hup.” 

**Hard up isn’t the word,” said Viscount 
Bowldout, wearily. ‘‘ I’m cornered. I can’t go 
to my clubs, because I owe the waiters money. 


- It’s a real smash. I shall have to sweep a cross- 


ing, or go on the stage and play the hind-legs of 
the hippy-pippy-what-d'ye-call-’m in the panto- 
mime. 

**’Ope not, my lud. When things come to 
the worst they must mend, so my old woman 
says. Maybe, my lud, I could give you a lift 
that would be of some service to you,” 

** You, Rooty ?” 

‘Well, look here, my Ind. I'm a hold 
suyvent of the family, It’s true thatqour pa 
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never paid me my wages, and borrowed money 
besides, and that your ma went tick with me for 
flowerin’ plants till flesh and blood couldn’t stand 
it no longer; but the ’ouse of Dunnop’s brought 
me into sussiety, and sussiety is what I want. 
My lad, I ham a hambitious man.” 

‘* Indeed, Rooty !”’ 

‘¢ Hi always were, from a knife-boy uppards. 
This shop is hall very well, and my old woman 
turns in a good bit o’ money. Hive done pretty 
comfortable too by attendin’ dinner-parties ; and 
the pastry-cook’s shop hopposite, which we send 
hout dinners, is mine.” ; 

‘¢ By Jove! you're a regular financier, Rooty. 
Youll be a Rothschild some of these days,” 
broke in Lord Bowldoat, quite interested. 

‘¢ Hi wouldn’t bemean myself to be hany thing 
so low,” resumed the vino-floral pastry-cook. 
‘¢ The wine-merchant’s cellarage hunder 'Odge’s, 
the tailor’s, in Jermyn Street, is mine. But my 
views is 'igher—'igher, my lud, They haspires 
to rt waaelpat Y 

“To what #” 

‘¢ To hapholstery,” solemnly went on the am- 
bitious Rooty. ‘‘ Likewise with a view to 
hauctioneering, which, bein’ neglected in my 
hown heddication, I am ‘avin’ my son James 
given classical tooition in one of the best com- 
mercial hacademies at ‘Oxton. Han huphol- 
sterer, @ fash’nable hupholsterer and hauctioneer 
in St. James's Street, I ’ave made up my mind 
to be.” 

‘¢ And why not an undertaker too, eh, Rooty ?” 

‘““Why not, hindeed! You may chaff, my 
lud; but let me tell you that hundertaking comes 
natteral hafter hupholstery and hauctioneering ; 
and let me tell you that when you get into the 
line of berryin’ dooks and herls, there's a deal of 
meat on the transaction.” 

‘*T don’t think you'll get much out of my gov- 
ernor’s funeral,” the candid viscount remarked. 
‘* Besides, we’ve had tick at Banting’s for the 
last three-quarters of a centary.” 

‘‘ Hit hain’t o’ berryin’ you hi’m thinkin’, my 
lad,” replied the green-grocer, amicably. ‘‘ Hi 


want to put you in the way of makin’ a livin’. 


Do you want to make one?’ 

‘Yes, if I’m not obliged to work for it,” he 
answered, with perfect simplicity. 

‘‘T'll go bail that you sha’n’t ‘ave to work 
‘arder than ever you did in your life. You don't 
call goin’ hout to dinner ’ard work ?”' 

‘No, not very.” 

‘“‘Good! Now will your ludship go hout to 
dinner at height o'clock to-morrow evening at 
the ‘ouse of ’—here he consulted a large account- 
book—‘‘ Singleton Fytch Fytch, Esquire, Boa- 
nerges Gate, 'Yde Park ?” | 

‘*But I’m not asked, and I don’t know the 
man from Adam.” 

‘*Never mind that. You'll be asked by the 
first post to-morrow mornin’. Will you go? 
You know a hold suvvent wouldn't deceive you. 
Hand look ‘ere, my lud. Hif you want a cool 
‘underd, a to set you straight a little, jest put 
your ‘and to a Hi Howe Hew, and the money's 

ours as soon as I can get it out of the cash-box 
* an the back-parlor.” 
* * * * * 6 

Mr. Rooter, of Curzon Street, Mayfair, green- 
grocer, fruiterer, and florist, interested in the 
pastry-cook’s shop over the way, and in the wine- 
merchant's premises under Mr. Hodge's, the 
tailor, in Jermyn Street, was not exactly the 
mocking fiend Mephistopheles; nor had Viscount 
Bowldout much of the stuff of Dr. Heinricif Faust 
in his composition. Still there was a compact 
entered into between the viscount and the ambi- 
tious green-grocer that summer afternoon. The 
next morning Lord Bowldout received at his 
chambers a card of large dimensions and highl 
glazed, in which Mr. and Mrs. Singleton Fytc 

‘ytch, of Boanerges Gate, Hyde Park, solicited 
the honor of Viscount Bowldout's company at 
dinner that evening at eight o'clock, r.8.v.P. 
And Viscount Bowldonut went to the dinner, and 
enjoyed himself tolerably well at a sumptuous 
banquet with a host and hostess and a number 
of guests, none of whom he had ever met before 
in his life. 

The viscount almost entirely absented himself 
from his accustomed haunts daring the remain- 
der of the season. The gallant dandies, his ex- 
chums, opined that ‘‘ Bowley” was ‘‘ up a tree,” 
and ‘‘keeping dark.” Some said that he had 
gone to Australia; others that he was at Hom- 
burg, backing zero. Sir Benjamin Backbite 
declared that Bowldout had married a wealthy 
old female at Cheltenham, and was doomed to 
constant attention on her cats; and Joseph 
Surface, Esq., was bes sorry to think so, but 
feared—he strongly sadly feared—that the 
misguided young man had cut hie throat, and 
that the awful tragedy had been hushed up. It 
was at Calais, Joseph Surface, Esq., had been 
told. But though Lord Bowldout was seen no 
more in the club smoking-room, or at the bow- 
windows thereof, he had by no means bid adieu 
to London life. He dined out most assiduously. 
Lepoul, his valet (from whom, indeed, I obtain- 
ed the materials for this veracious history), 
showed me a whole pile of dinner invitations, all 
of which had been duly accepted and honored 
between the months of May and August, 18—. 
For example, there were Mr. and Mrs. Jarvey 
Caddington, Peckhambury Square; Mr. and 
Mrs. Treblepippin, Spontella Lodge, Lombard 
Gardens West; the Misses Hyde, Leatherum 
Crescent, Tanner’s Park; Mr. and Mrs. Figg, 
Sandilands Cottage, Cheshunt; Mr. and Mrs. 
Warmgoose, the Snippery, Acton; and many 
more. Besides the dinners, the viscount found 
time to attend during the season no less than a 
hundred and seventeen ‘‘at homes,’ ‘‘ assem- 
blies,” and ‘‘thés dansantes.” I have heard, 
too, that he was on more than one occasion seen 
at the Pavilion Hotel, Folkestone, and at the 
Grand Hotel, Scarborough, in the company of 
ladies and gentlemen gorgeously attired, but per- 


sonally unknown to the aristocratic acquaint- 
ances who, by chance, came across him. To- 
ward the close of the season Lord Tom Tupper 
(the Marquis of Parnassus’s fourth son), being by 
chance in the City, happened to meet Bowldout 
alighting from a hansom in Jombard Street. 
The viscount seemed anxious to avoid Tom, and 
hurried up one of the courts of the auriferous 
thoroughfare. ‘‘ Now what the deuce was Bow)- 
ey doing in Lombard Street?” Lord Tom Tu 
per continually asked during the next fortnight 
of all the friends who would listen to him. ‘‘ It 
ain't possible, you know, that he’s got a banking 
account there, except on the wrong side of the 
slate.” Tom Tupper, there are more things in 
heaven and earth than were dreamt of in your 
philosophy. 

About this time, if you scanned the evening 
papers, and especially the Observer, carefully, 
you might light on Viscount Bowldout’s name 
very frequently as a director of the Jemima 
Jane Opal Mining Company (Limited), the 
Universal Discount Association of the New At- 
lantic, the Credit Foncier of Utepia, the Hand- 
on-your-Throat Insurance Corporation, and kin- 
dred joint stock enterprises. Lord Viscount 
Bowldout was president of the Cosmopolitan 
Washing, Ironing, Clear-starching, and Shirt- 
button Guarantee Society, and deputy-chair- 
man of the Intersolar Grand Trunk Railway. 
Meanwhile his lordship, although he began to 
look somewhat pale and care-worn, was, in a 
worldly sense, flourishing exceedingly. He 
drove a mail phaeton with two splendidly 
matched bays, and he could have driven four- 
in-hand had he liked, and have paid for his 
team too. He had an account at a banking 
house in Lombard Street (Oh, shallow Tom Tup- 
per!), and that account was on the right side 
of the slate, and a very round one. 

Fortune favors the fortunate, and there is 
nothing that succeeds like success. ‘These may 
be platitudes, but they are true. Jast as Lord 
Bowldout was beginning to think that he had 
money enough to marry little Fanny Clearthorn 
(to whom he had never, to his honor, been false), 
the Lord High Chancellor woke up one morning 
in a perfectly weasel-like state of wakefulness, 
and delivered a decree which somehow had the 


effect of moving the Court of Probate and the 
_ Court of Common Pleas, and all manner of sub- 


sidiary tribunals, and of arousing the very wild- 
est excitement iu Lincoln’s Inn and in the Inner 
and Middle Temple. No less than three leading 
articles were written in popular daily papers on 
the Chancellor's judgment, the effect of which 
was that the embargo so long laid upon the es- 
tate of the Honorable Lucretia Honoria Dun- 
nop, spinster, deceased, was all at once removed, 
and that a large eae however, in 
a trifle like ten thousand pounds for costs—came 
into the sole and undivided possession of the 
Hon. Carlos de Veu Dunnop, commonly called 
Viscount Bowldout. He was reconciled to his 
noble parents that very evening (how her lady- 
ship wept!); and three weeks afterward Fanny 
Clearthorn—the rector of St. George's, Hanover 
Square, aiding and abetting—became Lady 
Bowldout. Miss Clementina Angelina Argen- 
tina Cramshovel remains unmarried. She is the 
Lady Superior of the Sisterhood of St. Verges, 


Old Brompton. The good Sisters devote them- 


selves to educational work ; and the Lady Supe- 
rior, it is said, does not disapprove of corporal 
chastisement in the training of the young. 

But the ‘‘ Mystery of Viscount Bowldout ?” 
Well, there is no longer a Lord Bowldguat, or, 
rather, the courtesy-title is now held by a ehubby 
little boy with large blue eyes and curly flaxen 
hair, whom you may see sometimes trotting on 
his Shetland pony in Rotten Row, his bridle held 
by the stout coachman, mounted on a cob as 
stout, at his side. The Earl of Impycue has 
gone to the land where debtors are at rest, and 
Carlos, his son—not a ‘‘hardenefl prodigal”— 
reigns in his stead. I think I can best explain 
the ‘‘ Mystery” as related to me in his lordship’s 
own words, overheard one morning at breakfast 
by Lepoul, his man, who, besides, had known all 
about his master’s occult proceedings for a very 
long time. 

** You see, my pet,” said his lordship, trifling 
with a partridge’s wing on his plate, ‘‘ when I 
left the Guards, and the poor old governor turned 
me up, and that bankruptcy business—I've paid 
all the fellows since then, with five per cent. 
interest—was bothering me, I was awfully hard 
up, and didn’t know literally which way to turn. 
I was thinking of enlisting in the Carabineers, 
or something desperate of that sort. Well, you 
know Rooty, the rich auctioneer, upholsterer, 
and undertaker, in St. James’s Street? He 
furnished this house, you remember. He's dis- 
gustingly rich. They say he’s going into Parlia- 
ment. Well, when I was at the lowest flow- 
water, he kept a little green-grocer’s shop in May- 
fair. He had been butler in our family, you 
know. Well, he was a good-natured fellow, 
and lent me some money, and then— Well, 
when a fellow’s hard up he’s obliged to do very 
shady things. J used to go out to dinner for 
him PP 


‘*Go out to dinner for him! What on earth 
do you mean, Charles?” asked Lady Impycue, 
kissing her husband's forehead. 

‘* Just what I say,” returned his lordship, 
swiftly avenging by the /ex talionis the aggra- 
vated assault just recorded. ‘‘ You see, Rooty 
was a pushing fellow, and had gone into the 
pastry-cook line, and used to send out dinners. 
He had no end of customers who had made 
heaps of money, but had been trades-people, or 
something of that sort, and didn’t know any 
body in what is called ‘Society’ that they 
could ask to dine with them, or to come to their 
parties afterward. They had lots of girls, but 
no men. Well, by Jove! if that Rooty didn’t 
serve his customers with guests as well as with 
dinners. I know he served them with me, and 
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I suppose he put me in the bill. You see, I 
hadn’t a penny, but then I was a lord, and that 
was something. By degrees, by going to and 
fro among them, I met a lot of rich City fellows, 
and then I got made director of a lot of compa- 
nies; and they used to give me two guineas 
every time I went down to lunch in the board- 
room ; and, besides, I got a lot of paid-ap shares, 
and they used to tell me how to sell them at the 
right time; and altogether I did very well, till 
the Chancery suit turned up trumps; and that's 
all about it, my darling.” Méme jeu in the ag- 
gravated assault department, as before. . 

Such was the Mystery of Viscount Bowldout. 
Tom Tupper, you have not much money. Abi 
tu, et fac similiter. 





ON AN UGLY FELLOW. 
FROM THE GREEK. 

Wirt such a nose beware to look 
On fountain clean or running brook, 
Lest, like Narcissus, you should see 
Your face reflected; and as he, 
Self-loved, was doomed to die by fate, 
You too should die—but with self-hate. 





TO THE BITTER END. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avruor or “Tue Lovers or Arp,” “Lapy Aun- 
Ley's Sxognet,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XXXVILI 


‘CTHEN FELL UPON THE HOUSE A SUDDEN 
GLOOM.” 


Lapy CLEvEDoy's invitations had been sent 
far and wide, to neighbors who were not tenants 
as well as to neighbors who were, and among 
other outsiders Richard Redmayne received one 
of the gilt-edged illuminated cards, prepared by 
a London lithographer from a design of Georgie’s 
own. Colonel Davenant had insisted that even 
the invitation cards should be what he called ‘‘a 
feature.”’ 

Rick Redmayne, who had seemed to himself 
for a long time to exist outside the common joys 
and sorrows of mankind, put the gay-looking 
ticket into his breast pocket with a brief laugh 
of scorn. 

‘** As if such a thing was in my line!” he said 
to himself; ‘* but it was kind of Lady Clevedon 
to send it—and of course she didn’t know. If 
Grace had been alive now—" 

He could imagine himself going to the rustic 
festival with his daughter on his arm; could see 
her face as it would have looked amidst the sum- 
mer holiday-making ; could see the soft blue eyes 
brighten as they would have brightened at sight 
of the invitation card ; could fancy how her child- 
ish soul would have been fuscinated by the gold 
and color, and how she would have treasured the 
card in her work-box as a relic when the féte was 
done. With her he could have drunk the cup of 
simple pleasure to the dregs; without her, what 
could such a holiday seem to him but weariness 
and vexation ? 

He put the invitation in his pocket, and would 
have thought no more of the matter had he been 
permitted to think his own thoughts. This lib- 
erty, however, was not allowed him: it was im- 
possible to exist during the week before Sir Fran- 
cis Clevedon's birthday and not hear of the Cleve- 
don féte. Even he, who so rarely the 
boundaries of his own narrowed home, could not 
escape the popular agitation. Clevedon féte was 
the sauce which Mrs. Bush served with every 
meal she set before him. It was in vain that he 
professed his indifference. A mind overcharged 
as hers was would find some vent, and as her 
‘* goodman” was for the most | wae an absentee, 
Mr. Redmayne had the benefit of her intelli- 
gence. She could not set her foot beyond the 
garden, or take in a joint from the butcher, 
without hearing something about the Cleveland 
festivities. In the morning she heard for the 
first time of the fire-works, and of the men who 
had come down from London to fix them; in 
the afternoon a neighbor brought her tidings of 
the lamps, from information received from that 
important fanctionary, the village postman, who 
spoke with the voice of authority—lamps which 
were to be of divers colors, like the ‘‘inumila- 
tions” Mrs. Bush had seen in London at her 
Majesty’s coronation, when she was in service 
as nurse-maid at Peckham Rye—lamps which, 
according to a privileged communication from 
the above-named postman, were to number up- 
ward of a ‘‘ milliond.” 

Richard Redmayne heard so much about the 
festival that at last, like the little old woman in 
Southey’s story of the Zhree Bears, he said a 
bad word about it. 

‘** You shouldn’t lose your temper over it, Mr. 
Redmayne,” Mrs. Bush exclaimed, with friend- 
ly reproof. ‘*‘ What you ought to do is to go to 
Clevedon and enjoy yourself like other people, 
for once in a way. 1'm sure you've moped long 
enough here; and if it was ten thousand daugh- 
ters yoa’d lost—not as I'm saying a word again 
Miss Gracey, which she was as sweet a young 
woman as ever ee couldn’t have took 
the loss more to heart than you have took it. 
But there’s a time for all things, which I believe 
it was King Solomon hisself made the remark ; 
leastways, I know I've heard it in Kingsbury 
Church, before Bush overpersuaded me into join- 
ing the Primitive Methodists; and if it wasn’t 
Solomon, it must have been David, or Nebuchad- 
nezzar. ‘There's a time for all things, Mr. Red- 
mayne ; and it isn't the time to mope when every 
body within twenty miles is going to be happy ; 
and even me and Bush asked, through Bush's 
brother being a tenant on the Clevedon estate. 
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Mr. Wort brought me the card yesterday; not 
all gold and colors like yours, but a neat lay- 
lock, gilt-edged.” 

Mr. Redmayne bore this remonstrance with 
tolerable patience, but had not the remotest idea 
of being influenced by it. Yet, when the much- 
expected morning dawned, serene and cloudless 
—for weather is sometimes propitious even in 
England ; when the day grew older, and Kings- 
bury joy-bells rang gayly over woods and mead- 
ows, hop fields where the tender vines were 
climbing, corn fields where the golden wheat had 
ripened for the sickle, and where ‘‘the free and 
happy barley was smiling on the scythe,” Mr. 
Redmayne could not help feeling that this day 
was not quite as other days, and that it was a 
dismal thing to stand alone and willfully aloof 
from all his fellow-men on such a day as this. 

If the day had been wet, if a chill gray sky had 
lowered on Sir Francis Clevedon and all his prep- 
arations for a festival, if a drizzling, incessant 
rain had foreboded the extinction of lamps and 
fire-works, Mr. Redmayne might have smoked 
his pipe by his desolate hearth in the old farm- 
house kitchen and laughed scornfully at the folly 
of his race, conjuring up a vision of sodden gar- 
ments and disappointed faces, rain oozing slow- 
ly from the canvas roofs, the gay flag-bedecked 
tents transformed into gigantic shower-baths. 
But a misanthrope must have been of a very 
sour temper who could escape some touch of 
regret for his own lonely condition, some faint 
yearning for sympathy with his ee some 
feeble, ghost-like renewal of old feelings, in such 
a golden noontide and amidst so fair a landscape 
as that which lay around the home of Richard 
Redmayne. Several times had Mrs. Bush re- 
peated her remonstrances, With every variety of 
rustic eloquence and much amplitude of speech, 
but to no effect. Mr. Redmayne declared most 
decisively that he would have no share in the 
day's rejoicings. 

‘* A pretty figure I should cut among a pack 
of fools dancing and capering!” he cried, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘I should seem like a ghost come 
from the grave.” 

‘© Perhaps you might, if you went in that shab- 
by old shooting-jacket as you wear Sundays and 
work-a-days, which is a disgrace to a gentleman 
as well-to-do as you are,” replied the plain-spoken 
Mrs. Bush, who seemed to think that the inhab- 
itants of the spirit world might suffer from a want 
of good clothing; ‘‘ but not if you dressed your- 
self in some of the things you've got hoarded up 
in those two sea-chests of yours, o’ purpose for, 
the moths, one ‘ud think, to see the way es let 
‘em lie there. Now do smarten yourself up a 
bit, and trim your whiskers, and all that, Mr. 
Redmayne, and don’t be the only person within 
twenty miles of Clevedon to hang back from go- 
ing. It looks so pinted, It looks almost as if 
you'd committed a murder, or somethink dread- 
ful, and was afeard to face the light of day.” 

This last argument touched him a little, indif- 
ferent as he professed to be about the world’s es- 
teem. It was not of himself he thought even in 
this, but of that dead girl who had made up his 
world. Was he quite true to her memory in 
holding himself thus utterly aloof from his kind? 
Might he not by that very act have given occa- 
sion for slanders, which might never have arisen 
but for that, or which, at any rate, might have 
been crushed by his putting a bold front on mat- 
ters, and finding some answer for every question 
that could be asked about his lost girl ? 

‘*Good God!” he said to himself, strangely 
affected by this random shot of Mrs. Bush's, ‘‘I 
may have made people think that things were 
worse than they really were, by my conduct.” 

He brooded on this idea a deal; but it 
was scarcely this which influenced him on Sir 
Francis Clevedon’s birthday, when, about an 
hour and a half after the Bushes had departed, 
radiant in their Sunday clothes, and with faces 
varnished by the application of strong yellow 
soap, he suddenly made up his mind to follow 
them and share the pleasures of the day. They 
could be no pleasures to him. That was out of 
the question. But he would go among the noise 
and riot, and eating and drinking, and hold his 
own with the merriest, and let the world see that 
he was Rick Redmayne still, as good a man as he 
had been six years ago, before he suiled across the 
world to redeem his fortunes. 

Strange how lonely the house seemed to him 
that summer day, when Mrs. Bush and her good- 
man had shut the door behind them, after much 
scudding to and fro and up and down, at the last 
moment, in quest of forgotten-trifles. It was not 
that he had ever affected Mrs. Bush's company, 
or that he had ever found her any thing but an 
unmitigated bore. Yet no sooner was she de- 
parted than he sorely missed the clatter of her 
pattens, the cloop of her pails, the noise of her 
industrious broom sweeping aseiduously in pas- 
sages where there had been no footsteps to car- 
ry dirt. Dreary and empty beyond all measure 
seemed the old ‘homestead which had once been 
so blithe. He went in and out of the rooms with- 
out purpose, into that tabernacle of respectability 
the best parlor, where not so much as the posi- 
tion of a chair had been altered since his wed- 
ding-day ; where the chintz covers, which had 
been faded when he peered into the mystic cham- 
ber wonderingly, a baby in his mother’s arms, 
were only a little paler and more feeble of tint 
to-day. Nothing could wear out in a room s0 
seldom tenanted ; it could only moulder imper- 
ceptibly with a gradual] decay, like furniture in 
the sealed houses of some lava-buried city. 

To-day that pale presence of the dead, where- 
by these rooms were always more or less haunt- 
ed, smote him with a keener anguish than he 
could bear. The empty house was insupporta- 
ble with that ghostly company. 

‘* And yet, if she could take a palpable form 
and come back and smile upon me, God knows 
that I would welcome her fondly, even though I 
knew she were dead. Why can not our dead 
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come back to us sometimes, if only for one sweet 
solemn hour? Is God so hard that He will not 
lend them tous? Qh, Gracey, to have you with 
me for ever so brief a span, to hear from your 
own lips that heaven is fair and you are happy 
among the angels, to tell you how I have missed 
you! But there only comes the dull shadow, 
the dreary thought; no dear face, no gentle lov- 
ing eyes. 

Many and many a time he had sat in the sun- 
shine, in the moonlight, lost in a waking dream, 
and wondering if Heaven would ever vouchsafe 
him a vision, such as men saw of old, when an- 
gelic creatures and the spirits of the dead seem- 
ed nearer this earth than they are to-day. Many 
a time he had wished that the impalpable air 
would thicken and shape itself into the form he 
loved; but the vision never came. The rooms 
were haunted, but it was with bitter thoughts of 
the past; his sleep was broken, but only with 
confused patches of dreaming, in which thé image 
of the beloved dead was entangled in some web 
of foolishness and bewilderment. Never had she 
appeared to him as he would have her come, 
serene and radiant with the radiance of a soul 
that wanders down from heaven to comfort an 
earthly mourner. 

He went out into the garden and smoked a 
pipe under the cedar, but here too the solitude 
which had been the habit of his life lately seem- 
ed strangely intensified to-day. It might have 
been that sound of distant joy-bells, or the knowl- 
edge that all thd little world within a twenty- 
mile radius was making merry so near him. 
It would be difficult to define the cause, but 
a sense of isolation crept into his mind. He 
smoked a second pipe, and drank a tumbler of 
spirits-and-water, that perilous restorer to which 
he had too frequent recourse of late; sat for an 
hour or more under the low-spreading branches 
which scarcely cleared his head when he stood 
upright, and then could endure this oppression 
of silence and loneliness no longer, and resolved 
to go to the Clevedon festival. 

**T needn’t join their tomfoolery,’”’ he said to 

‘himself; ‘‘I can look on.” 

He went up to his room, and dressed himself 
in some of those clothes which had lain so long 
idle in his sea-chest. He was a handsome man 
even now, in spite of the gloomy look that had 
become his natural expression; a fine-looking 
man still, in spite of his bent shoulders; but he 
was only the wreck of the man he had been be- 
fore his daughter's death ; only the wreck of that 
man who sailed home from the distant world, 
fortunate and full of hope, coming back to his 
only child. 

The.dinner for the cottagers, farm-servants, 
gardeners, gamekeepers, and small fry of all 
kinds was to begin at half past one; the dinner 
for the superior tenantry, to which Mr. Red- 
mayne was bidden, at three o'clock. He had 

lenty of time to walk to Clevedon before the 

nquet began, if he cared to take his place 
among the revelers, but he did not care about 
the ceremony of dining. He meant only to stroll 
about the park, take a distant view of the rejoic- 
ings, and walk home again in the twilight. The 
Bushes did not expect to return till midnight, 
as the fire-works, which were the great feature 
of the entertainment, were only to begin at ten; 
but Richard Redmayne had no idea of staying 
to stare at many-colored sky-rockets, or showers 
of falling stars, or Catharine-wheels, or Roman 
candles. 

He took the short-cut to Clevedon, the path 
that skirted meadows and corn fields, by those 
tall hedge-rows which had sheltered Grace and 
her lover in the fatal summer that was gone. 
Slowly and listlessly he went his way, stopping 
to lean against a stile and smoke a meditative 
pipe before his journey was half done; lingering 
to look at the ripened corn sometimes, with the 
critical eye of experience, but not with the keen 
interest of possession. Even if these acres had 
still been ‘‘in hand,” it is doubtful whether he 
would have surveyed them with his old earnest- 
ness. The very key-stone of life's arch was 
gone. He had no motive for wishing to increase 
his store, hardly any motive for living, except 
that one undefined idea of a day of reckoning to 
come sooner or later betwixt him and his child’s 
destroyer. 

To-day, dawdling in the sunshine, amidst that 
peaceful landscape, going on such a purposeless 
errand, hardly knowing why he went, there was 
surely nothing farther from his thoughts than 
that the day. of reckoning had come. 


ey 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
‘SOF ALL MEN ELSE I HAVE AVOIDED THEE.” 


PerHaps, if a man must throw his mone 
away somehow or other, which appears to be al- 
most an absolute condition in the lives of most 
men, there is no pleasanter mode of scattering 
it than upon such a rustic carnival as Georgie 
Clevedon and her father had organized for the 
celebration of the baronet’s twenty-ninth birth- 
day. In that cup of pleasure one would suppose 
there can be scarcely one bitter drop, provided 
always that every body within a certain distance 
is invited; that there is no forgotten fairy to 
mutter her maledictions in the midst of the ban- 
quet, and invoke misfortune upon the prince or 
princess of the house. And yet who can tell, 
even in that simple world, what heart-burnings 
may disturb the joy of Susan Jones at sight of 
Mary Smith’s new gown, what a sense of humil- 
iation may depress Mrs. Brown on beholding 
Mrs. Robinson in a new bonnet, while Brown's 
scanty wage has not afforded his partner so much 
as a yard of ribbon to smarten her faded head- 
gear? Or who shall presume to say that the 
jealous pangs which gnaw the entrails of some 
rustic Strephon at sight of his Chloe's flirtation 
with Damon are not as fierce an agony as the 
torments of any brilliant dandy in the House- 


hold Brigade distracted by the infidelities of a 
countess ? 

Sir Francis Clevedon did not consider the 
thing so deeply as he looked out on the tents 
and flags and flowers and fountains and gayly 
dressed crowd scattered over a vast green am- 
phitheatre under the noontide san—a cheerful 
picture framed by a background of old forest 
trees, amidst whose cool umbrage the scared 
deer had fled for sanctuary. He thought that 
Georgie had hit upon a very pleasant manner of 
fooling away two or three hundred pounds, what- 
ever Mr. Wort—with a pencil‘ behind his ear 
and an ancient little account-book in his hand— 
might say to the contrary. 

‘* You're sure you're pleased, then, Frankie ?” 
says Georgie, in her little coaxing way, sidling 
up to her husband as she stands by him on the 
terrace walk before the house, looking down at 
the crowd. ‘‘I should be quite miserable if you 
didn’t like it at all. You see, it seems such a 
dreadful thing for you to marry a girl without 
sixpence, and for her to begin by spending your 
money at such a rate; but then it’s only once 
a year, and it’s all for your sake, so I do hope 
you're pleased.” 

‘“* Ag if I could help being pleased with you in 
that bonnet,” said Frank, surveying the bright 
face framed in white azaleas and blonde. Geor- 
gie is all in white to-day, an airy sylph-like cos- 
tume, in which she looks y seventeen. 
Sibyl is near her, also in white, dotted about 
with little bouquets of forget-me-nots, and with 
forget-me-nots in her bonnet; and Sibyl is very 
agreeably occupied in a flirtation with her broth- 
er’s friend, Captain Hardwood, of the Engineers. 
The Clevedon guests from outside have not yet 
begun to arrive; the visitors in the house circu- 
late languidly—looking out of windows, or saun- 
tering up and down the terrace, watching that 
crowd of creatures of an inferior order from afar, 
with a kind of mildly curious interest which one 
might feel about common objects by the sea-shore, 
and with hardly any more sense of affinity than 
one has with a jelly-fish or any other inverte- 
brate animal. 

‘*T am so glad they have a nice day, poor dear 
things,” said Mrs. Cheviot, who was good-na- 
tured, but not of the district-visiting order, and 
who had no personal acquaintance with these 
helots. 

‘* Yes,” drawled Weston, ‘‘ I suppose we ought 
to be pleased for their sakes; but it would have 
been more fun to see them struggling in the rain 
with umbrellas. I was at York summer-meeting 
the year that Moor-hen was expected to win, but 
didn’t; and the rain was incessant, and I can as- 
sure you the people on the shilling stands and 
a were very good fun. I think we should 

ave had more amusement to-day if the weather 
had been bad; to see the girls dancing in pat-, 


tens, for instance—a pas de pattens—would have 


been capital.” 

‘* T suppose that’s what they mean by a patten 
fair ?” said the youngest Miss Stalman ; ‘‘ because 
it always rains in Ireland, you know.” . 

Mrs. Harcross sat in a garden-chair near this 
group, and looked listlessly at the people in the 
park, sauntering to and fro to the music of a 
local brass-band braying out the march from 
Gounod’s Faust in abominable time, with a kind 
of staggering sound, as if a regiment of gigantic 
toy-soldiers were lifting their clumsy wooden legs 
tothe music. There was a good deal of talk and 
merriment already among the rural visitors. An 
Aunt Sally had been set up under the trees, and 
the lads of the village were pelting the grim old 
lady’s visage ; but every one felt that dinner was 
to be the first great event of the day, and that 
every thing before dinner was merely prelimi- 
nary and unimportant. The tenants, whose ap- 
petites had been sharpened by a longish drive 
through the morning air, were rather inclined to 
envy the peasantry their earlier meal; but then 
there was a satisfaction in knowing that their ban- 
quet would be a joy in the present when the ple- 
beian feast was only a memory of the past. 

Very bitter were the thoughts of Augusta Har- 
cross as she looked across that festive crowd— 
the tenants and retainers who should have been 
the tenants and retainers of her husband. She 
did not grudge Sir Francis Clevedon the Gheap 
popularity of to-day; indeed, she considered the 
whole business a foolish and frivolous waste of 
money. Not such renown as might be Won by 
hogsheads of ale and roasted oxen did ¢i.g desire 
for her husband, nor would she have valned the 
commonplace distinction of a ee Bountiful 
for herself. She thought of what Hubert might 
have made of these advantages which Sir Francis 
held to so little purpose. She thought of him not 
wasting his powers upon the dryasdust arguments 
of law-courts or committee-rooms, but mounting 
that splendid ladder of statemanship whereby a 
man achieves that renown which must ever seem 
the chiefest of earthly glory to the British mind. 
Now he spent his labor for that which profited 
him naught, since committee-rooms and arbitra- 
tion cases, though remunerative enough in a sor- 
did sense, were hardly on the high-road to the 
woolsack ; but with six or seven thousand a 
year of his own, and the status of land-owner, it 
would have been different. Such an income, 
augmented by hers, would have enabled him to 
hold any position. : 

** He shall go into Parliament next session,” 
she said to herself. ‘‘ He shadl win a name that 
men will respect. I will not let myself be crush- 
ed by this horrid secret. A barrister’s fame is so 
common. I might be proud of him, if he were 
to distinguish himself in the political world; I 
might be proud of him, in spite of what I know.” 

It was a strangely blended sentiment of selfish 
shame and regretful affection for him. If she 
had loved him less, she might have felt her own 
wrong less bitterly ; but she did love him, and 
she was sorry for him, and there was a relent- 
ing tenderness in her miad, even in the face of 
that coolness between them which she would 


‘than can be truthfully said after viewin 


have been the last woman in the world to dispel 
by on, word or act of hers. She had no fear 
that their estrangement would be a matter of 
very long duration. He would humble himself, 
of course, sooner or later; and when he had 
done so—when he had fully repented himself of 
this tacit rebellion, she would receive the prod- 
igal, and propose the seat in Parliament and a 
ial cessation from his legal labors. She 
would remind him of a fact which had been per- 
haps too much ignored by both—that her for- 
tune was his fortune, and that the renown which 
he might achieve by a disinterested pursuit of 
fame would be dearer to her than any of those 
sordid successes which were only estimable by 
the amount of pounds, shillings, and pence that 
they brought with them. 

She meant to do all this in good time. She 
was not an enthusiast, who, on being inspired 
by a new idea, runs off flushed and eager to 
communicate it to the ear of sympathy. She 
made up her mind with deliberation, and allow- 
ed her purpose to incubate, as it were, in the si- 
lent calmness of her soul, She felt that she was 
taking a generous—nay, even noble—view of her 
husband’s position, and that he could not fail 
to receive her proposition with ready assent and 
some gratitude. 

‘** There are women who would part from him 
forever after such a discovery,” she said to her- 
self; and such a parting had indeed been her 
first thought, strangled in its birth by the con- 
sideration of the world’s wonder. Mrs. Har- 
cross was a person who could not permit the 
world to wonder about her. 

Mr. Harcroes had his duties as steward; and 
before one o'clock he and Captain Hardwood, 
Weston Vallory, and Mr. M‘Gall, the reviewer, 
were among the crowd, duly blue-ribboned and 
rose-budded. Weston found his way to Miss 
Bond, radiant in her pink dress. She had con- 
trived to slip her moorings from her father’s 
arm; and while that seriously minded gentle- 
man was arguing on the subject of justification 
by faith with another seriously minded gentle- 
man, Jane had drifted as far away from him as 
she could, and was receiving the compliments 
of rural swains, with all the more freedom on 
account of the enforced absence of Mr. Flood, 
who was on duty in the stables at this hour, as- 
sisting in the putting up of wagonettes and White- 
chapel carts. The barouches and landaus and 
omnibuses of the gentry were only just beginning 
to arrive. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE Boston fire has been the occasion of 
bringing down upon the Mansard-roof and 

its inventor a violent storm of abuse. Indeed 
amidst it all there seems to have been a good 
deal of uncertainty as to the inventor himself; 
his name has been misused and misspelled; his 
identity has been confounded with others; the 
time when he lived has been a matter of dispute. 

Francois Mansart—as the name is properly 
spelled—an eminent French architect, was born 
in Paris in 1596. He began to distinguish him- 
self in his profession at the age of twenty-two 
by his exquisite taste, his fertile imagination, 
his strong mind, as well as by his great industry. 
His chief fault was instability of purpose, which 
led him, while aiming at perfection, to alter his 
designs during their execution, and to demolish 
what was already done. This trait brought him 
into collision with Anne of Austria in 1645, 
while cuiployed wpon the fine abbey of Val-de- 
Grace, in Paris, and the direction of the building 
was taken away from him. He, however, con- 
structed many edifices which are reckoned as 
among the finest architectural monuments of 
the age, and he invented the curb or Mansard- 
roof. e died in 1666, and should not be con- 
founded with his nephew, Jules Hardotin Man- 
sart, who was born in 1645, studied under his 
uncle, and became the favorite architect of 
Louis XIV. Francois is regarded as the great- 
er genius, although Jules met with the most 
success, and executed many important works 
among which the most famous is the Palace of 
Ve les. Jules Mansart amassed an immense 
fortune, having been appointed by Louis XIV. 
royal architect and general superintendent of 
the royal buildings, arts, and manufactures. 

Many of the towering structures placed upon 
buildings are not Mansards at all ageorann te 
the original design of the architect, though they 
bear the general name. It is generally conceded 
that the great tanger ene from the Mansard- 
roof lies in the material of which it is often con- 
structed—combustible timber. If made of abso- 
lutely fire-proof material, the style itself might 
not be objectionable. 

Two hundred and a sedate cats are 
now on exhibition at the Crystal Palace, Lon- 
don, or were at last accounts. This is the fourth 
show of the kind, and is really a beautiful one, 
they say, the creatures all being well kept and in 
fine condition. 





The first snow of the season fell in New York 
city on November 16. Similar favors were dis- 
tributed in eee Washington, Buffalo 
Virginia City, and, of course, in all Eastern and 
Northern cities. At the same date telegrams 
were received from Europe reporting a terrific 
tem Se swept over the northern ee 
of the ontinent, and caused fearful disasters 
along the Baltic coast, among the islands of the 
ce archipelago, and far out in the German 

cean. 





One of the most charming pictures we have 
lately seen in our painting eries is Reinhart’s 
‘‘Evangeline.”? The sweet, serene, ti bright 
and buoyant face is worthy of stud y. From such 
a picture one reluctantly turns away, feeling 
happier, better, and purer, which is much more 
many 
of the paintings that are on public exhibition. 
A picture, to be good in the h a sense, must 
be ennobling and purifying in ite influence; oth- 
erwise, no matter how beautifully it may be ex- 
ecuted, it is unworthy a place in our galleries or 
inourhomes. Artistic and moral beauty should 


be so linked ro in the public taste that no 
artist of reputation will ever be tempted to sep- 
arate them. ; 





In the Chicago fire the main gasometer of the 
city blew up with a terrific explosion almost 
simultaneously with the outbreak of the fire. 
In Boston several of the smaller gasometers blew 
up after the fire had been in pees many 
hours, but the great gasometer of the city re- 
mained untouched. 
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A happy difference between the fire in Boston 
and that in Chicago is the comparative absence 
of perponal distress from lack of food, clothing 
and shelter. In Boston the tire chiefly consumed 
substantial stores and warehouses, and the loss- 
es mainly fell upon men of property, though of 
necessity thousands of others are involved; yet 
the homes of the citizens in general were un- 
touched. In Chicago thousands and thousands 
were turned houseless into the streets, having 
lost literally every thing. 





A stranger in Japan might imagine that a 
Japanese lady, with her extensive head-dress, a 
hump upon her back, her body thrown forward, 
and walking with peg tee, was caricatur- 
ing the ultra-fashionable belles of other lands. 
But no: she is only dressing and walking as 
Japanese ladies have dre and walked for 
centuries. Her obi, or girdle, is a toilette arti- 
cle of great importance. It is of bright colors, 
and arranged with t care so as to form a 


. very fashionable American ‘camel's hump.”’ 





A most magnificent opportunity for employ- 
ment is offered in a London paper, as follows : 


‘Wanted, a Christian young lady to take the charge 
of five young children, to whom she will be expected 
to devote the whole of her time, and whom she will 
have to instruct in English, the rudiments of French 
music, dra the elements of natural science, and 
calisthenics, To a person of high Christian char- 
acter this will be found a most ad ble home. Sal- 
ary £165 a year, and washing. Address,” etc. 


Carmine, the most beautiful of all red colors, 
is obtained from the cochineal insects, which 
were originally found only in Mexico, but are 
now successfully raised in many other countries. 
‘They feed apes the prickly - pear, on which 
the females fix themselves, and, being wing- 
less, they never move from them. At a cer- 
tain time in the year they are gathered from the 
pear by means of a brush, and they are then 
plunged in hot water and exposed in the sun 
to dry. When dried they have the appearance 
of small berries or seeds, being of a grayish-pur- 
ple color, and in this state they form the cochi- 
neal of commerce. It takes 70,000 of the dried 
cochineals to weigh a pound. The preparation 
of carmine is a very delicate operation, requir- 
ing great care and skill. 


Presence of mind is a valuable gift, and few 
mothers could have exercised it in a more he- 
roic manner than one of whom we have just read. 
Her little boy had exhausted the resources of 
the house during a long rainy season, and had 
been left in a chamber while she went into the 
opposite room. Suddenly, across the entry, 
through the open door she saw the brown head 
of her four-year-old darling, with his frightened 
eyes peering above the window-sill. He was out 
of the window, HaDRInE by one hand! Shaking 
off by a strony effort the horror of the moment, 
with rare presence of mind she refrained from 
any outcry which might cause the startled child 
to lose his hold, and saying, calmly, ‘‘ Hold on 
tight, Neddy! hold on tight!” she stepped com- 
posedly yet swiftly to the rescue. It seemed an 
age until she reached him, his appealing eyes 
fixed on her all the while, though he spoke no 
word. At last with one firm grip of the hand he . 
was drawn into the room, and the mother sank 
down, her strength utterly gone. Had she star- 
tled the child by scream or sudden exclamation, 
he would doubtless have fallen. 


The London Zoological Gardens are rejoicin 
in the presencé of a young Mppopciamns whic 
‘‘ Madame Hippo,’’ as the huge mother is humor- 











ously called, has been kind eneoED to add to the 


collection of animals. The littie creature only 
weighs about one hundred pounds, and is about 
three and a half feet long. Eleven hippopotami 
have been born in Europe—six at Amsterdam, 
two at Paris, and three in England; but they 
have all died in their infancy. ence great care 
is taken of this young specimen ; and being very 
well at the last reporta, it is fondly ho that 
it may have a“ long life and a merry one.” 





Three hundred oung Russian women have 
applied for admission to the medical school at 
Bt. Petersburg, which, we are informed, accom- 


modates but seventy. What are they all to do? 





The “horse disease’’ is by no means a new 
thing, as was at first supposed. It seems, from 
investigating the history of that useful animal, 
that between 415 and 412 B.c. a similar disease 
raged in Greece, Italy, and Sicily; and numer- 
ous periods since that time are mentioned when 
horses, dogs, cats, and oxen have been attacked 
with this special species of influenza. 





During the past year forty-six friendless chil- 
dren bave been placed in good hdmes through 
the agency of the “‘ Five Points Mission,” which 
was established yaa rake ago on the site of 
the “‘Old Brewery.”’ This is but one single item 
of the work of the mission—a manifold work it 
is, and one which at this season needs the sup- 
port of benevolent contributions. 





Champagne drinkers feel melancholy at the 
vintage reports from France. Very little win 
comparatively, remains in stock, and the deman 
is great. The yield from vineyards last year was 
only about one-third the average amount. 





A few earnest Brooklyn ladies have been in- 
strumental in establishing a home for business 
women, which promises to be at once comfort- 
able and attractive. In fact, the home has really 
been in successful operation for several months ; 
but recently additions and alterations of various 
kinds have made the building peculiarly light, 
airy, and cheerful, and capable of accommoda- 
ting about seventy-five. Arran. ents will be 
made to give the inmates,of the home instruc- 
tion and amusement by means of lectures, read- 
ings, and other entertainments. 
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Winter Hats and Bonnets, Figs. 1~7. 


Fig. 1.—Black velvet hat, with broad rim turned up at one 
side. A white feather encircles the crown. ‘The hat is trimmed 
with bows of black velvet and roses. 

Fig. 2.—Gray gros grain bonnet, trimmed with rolls of pink 
silk. Pink and gray gros grain ribbon wound in a roll as shown 
by the illustration and a pink and gray feather complete the 
bonnet. 

Fig. 3.—Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with rolls of pink vel- 
vet. In front is a bird-of-paradise with spread wings. Strings 
of black velvet bound with pink. 

Fig. 4.—Black velvet hat, trimmed with black velvet ribbon, 
black lace, and sprays of red coral. Long veil of black silk 
tulle and lace. 

Fig. 5.—Violet velvet hat, trimmed with ruches and bows of 
violet and purple silk and feathers of the same colors. 

Fig. 6.—Pale blue faille bonnet with soft crown. The diadem- 
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Fig. 2.—Gray Gros GRAIN Bonner, 


shaped front is cut in tabs, which 
are edged with narrow black lace. 
The trimming consists of a spray 
of roses and black velvet ribbon. 
Strings of black silk tulle and lace. 

Fig. 7.—Brown gros grain hat. 
The rim is turned up in revers and 
lined with dark brown yelvet. A 
brown feather and a spray of leaves 
in different shades of brown form 
the trimming. Scarf of brown silk 
tulle and brown lace. 
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ODD MATCHES. 


CCORDING to the old saying, 
for every Jack 
there is a Gill, and 
some very ugly Jacks 
contrive to obtain 
very pretty Gills. 
Even Crutchy Jack. 
of Leeds, a man of 
thirty-six inches, 
found a spouse; for ~~ 
when he died, atthe = 
age of sixty-two, he —> 
left behind him a ~ 
widow and four chil- . 
dren, the youngest a 
boy of five. In 1749 
a noted Scotch blue-~ 
gown, named Will- 
inm Hamilton, after 
defying female bland- 
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Fig. 4.—Brack Venver Hat. 
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Fig. 6.—Pare Briur FAILtce Bonnet. 




































Fig. 1.—Btack Vecvet Har. 


ishments for eighty years, succumbed to the charms 
of pretty Jane Lindsay, just out of her teens. He 
certainly got the best of the bargain, for he is de- 
scribed as having both legs drawn up to his ears, his 
arms twisted backward, and almost every part of 
him out of joint: at any rate, this queer specimen 
of humanity had to be carried to the “‘ marriage- 
house’. upon the shoulders of a friendly porter. 

A wedding once came off in Berkshire. between a 
bride of eighty-three and a bridgroom of eighty-five ; 
the bridemaids were none of them under seventy, and 
all of them spinsters. Four of the lady’s grandsons 
sang an epithalamium, composed for the occasion by 
the parish clerk, and half a dozen of the gentleman’s 
granddaughters strewed flowers before the happy 
pair of octogenarians. ‘The last couple had certainly 
arrived at years of discretion, but they were chickens 
comparatively to Mr. Patrick Stephens and Mrs. Bar- 
ry, Who were married at Dublin in 1772, for the for- 
mer recorded himself a hundred and nine years old, 
while the bride owned to » hundred and two! Un- 















like the Irishman who excused his polygamous pro- 
pensity by saying he was only ‘‘ trying to get a good 
one,” Sir Gervase Clifton was fortunate in his many 
matrimonial speculations. 
owned to having been ‘‘ blessed” seven times in his 
life, and divided his helpmates into three ‘‘ honor- 
able” maidens, three ‘‘ worshipful” widows, and one 
**well-beloved wife” 
had been born under his roof, and waited upon him 
as a servant ere he made her ‘‘my lady.” 
gether, Sir Gervase’s experience of the sex was an 
uncommon one; each of his wives was nursed in her 
last illness by her successor expectant, and had sig- 
nified approval of the match depending upon her de- 
parture. 
1774 an old gentleman of Sudbury was sitting at 
breakfast with his bride that was to be before pro- 
ceeding to church, when he was seized with a fit and 
died immediately, just missing becoming a Benedick 
for the seventh time. 
Hollingbury, Essex, at the age of eighty-four; he 
had buried nine wives, and left a widow to mourn his 
loss; and two years afterward the death was chron- 
icled of a Mr. Guy, who had been married fourteen 
times, yet never been a father. 
won and lost five wives, when he departed this life, in 
1785, left a widow to lament her fourth bereavement. 
Iixperienced as she was in wearing the weeds, she 
was surpassed that way by Dame Scrimshaw, 


This many-wived man 





the last of his ventures, who 


Alto- 


The seventh wife outlived her lord. In 


In 1770 died Mr. Salmon, of 


A soldier who had 


‘*Who lived in the reign of Queen Anne, 


And was debonair, buxom, and thrifty; 

Who married five times, a8 you see by these rhymes, 
And died at one hundred and fifty. 

Unlike modern lasses, she scorned to wear glasses, 
And without them used needle and thread: 

As you may all see, without favor or fee, 
Aithonugh ste eo long has been dead.” 


Fig. 5.—~VIoLet VELVET Har. 


[DecemBer 14, 1872. 








This wonderful old woman danced before the court a few days 
before her death, and upon her majesty condescending to inquire 
if she intended to marry again, answered, ‘‘I think not; I am 
getting too old.’ Dame Scrimshaw’s allowance of husbands 
has been exceeded by women who fell far short of attaining her 
length of days. In 1772 a woman of eighty-five was married 
at St. Clement Danes to her sixth husband. In 1768 there 
died at Florence one Elizabeth Masi, who had outlived no less 
than seven spouses, although she had only reached her seventieth 
year when she claimed the priest’s good offices for the last time. 
On her death-bed this modern rival of the Wife of Bath was 
puzzled to decide which of her seven partners most deserved to 
be her companion in death, and after much cogitation and bal- 
ancing of merits and demerits, solved the delicate question by 
desiring that she might be laid by the side of her fifth husband. 
Martha Blewit, after following eight husbands to the graye, was 
buried by her ninth in 1681, the disconsolate widower doubtless 
























Fig. 3.—Briack VELVET Bonner. 


=> deriving much consolation from the 
ais a sermon preached upon the occasion 
My y from the text, ‘‘ Last of all, the 
eo woman died also.” If St. Jerome 
| ee is to be believed, as of course he is, 
there once lived a woman who would 
have laughed at the moderation of 
those of her sex who stopped at sev- 
en or eight husbands ; for she buried 
twenty-one, and then found a man 
brave enough to become her twenty- 
second; but he was almost her equal 
in experience, having enjoyed con- 
nubial bliss with twenty fair ones in 
turn. Patience isa very good thing, 
but, like other good things, folks 
may have too much of 
it, as was the case with 
Robert Philips, broth- 
er of the ‘‘ Cider” poet, 
and his lady-love, An- 
nie Bowdier. This 
faithful pair formed, 
when young, an attach- 
ment quite strong 
enough to marry upon, 
but with unexampled 
deference to the objec- 
tions of disapproving 
relatives, were content 
to carry on their court- 
ship for sixty years, 
only bringing it to its 
proper end when death 
removed the objectors. 
Then they plucked up 
courage and went to 
church, when each 
owned to eighty. 





SAVING BOOKS FROM THE 
ESCURIAL LIBRARY. 


lo thunder-storm of Tuesday, the Ist of 
October, raged with such fury in Madrid 
that the shops were shut, the streets deserted, 
and scarcely a soul left out-of-doors. ‘The con- 
sequence was that few of the inhabitants knew 
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till next day of the imminent risk of destruction 
which the mighty Palace of the Escurial had en- 
countered. Considering that the village was pro- 
vided with only two fire-engines, and that the pal- 
ace was destitute of lightning-rods, it is a marvel 
that it has so long stood unscathed, and that, 
when struck by lightning, comparatively so lit- 
tle harm was done. Our present business is with 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


the Biblioteca, or library, to which the flames 
spread very rapidly. The inhabitants of the little 
village, men, women, and children, to the num- 
ber of 700, lent willing hands to clear the salon of 


its precious contents, which in a few hours were: 


all safely removed. ‘This is the scene depicted in 
our sketch. Some of the rarest old books and 
MSs. in the world are among these contents. 


Originally there were 30,000 printed volumes, and 
nearly 3000 manuscripts. During’the French in- 
vasion, however, they were all removed to Mad- 
rid, and not nearly all found their way back, 
Among the chief curiosities are a fine copy of the 
Koran, a translation of St. John, which belonged 
to the Emperor Conrad in 1039, and a large 
number of Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic MSS. 


WOMEN AS THEY WERE. 


Lie us follow an English lady of gentle blood 
of the time of Edward LV. through her oc- 
cupations of aday. She rises early—at seven or 
half past—listens to matins, and then dresses ; 
breakfast follows; and this is her costume: a 
silk gown richly embroidered with fur, open from 
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THE LATE FIRE AT THE ESCURIAL—RESCUING BOOKS FROM THE LIBRARY. 


the neck to the waist in front, and having a turn- 
over collar of a darker color; a broad girdle with 
a rich gold clasp; skirts so long as to oblige the 
wearer to carry them over the arm; shoes long 
and pointed ; a gold chain round the neck ; and, 
to crown all, the steeple-cap, with its pendent 
gossamer veil. After regaling herself with boiled 
beef and beer she will possibly, if religiously 
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inclined, go to chapel; if not, to the garden and 
weave garlands. This occupation, enlivened by 
gossip with her friends, will take her till noon, 
when dinner is served, after which an hour or so 
will be spent with the distaff or the spinning- 
wheel. At six o’clock supper is served, after 
which, perhaps, follow games at cards or dice, 
or possibly a dance. Of the latter our young 
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lady is extremely fond, and has been known onee 
or twice, when agreeable company was in the 
house, to commence dancing after dinner and to 
continue until supper, when, after a short respite, 
she began again. She has grown tired of the 


| old carole, and now dotes upon those merry jigs 


imported from France, Later on another meal 
is served, called the rere-supper, or banquet, after 
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which she may drink a glass of warmed ale or 
cup of wine, if she be so inclined, and then retire 
for the night. Another day, in the proper sea- 
son, she may go a-hawking, or ride on horseback, 
or hunt the stag, or shoot rabbits with bow and 
arrows, or witness bear-baiting, or some other 
such refined amusement. 


eS 


WARNED. 
Tuey stood at the garden gate. 
By the lifting of a lid 
She might have read her fate 
In a little thing he did. 


He plucked a beautiful flower, 
Tcre it away from its place 

On .he side of the blooming bower, 
And held it against his face. 


Drank in its beauty and bloom, 
In the midst of his idle talk; 
Then cast it down to the gloom 
And dust of the garden walk. 


Ay, trod it under his foot, 
As it lay in his pathway there; 
Then spurned it away with his boot, 
Because it had ceased to be fair. 


Ah! the maiden might have read 
The doom of her young life then; 

But she looked in his eyes instead, 
And thought him the king of men. 


She looked in his eyes and blushed, 
She hid in his strong arms’ fold;. 

And the tale of the flower, crushed 
And spurned, was once more told. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


(From our Own CoRRESPONDEST. | 


Mr. Ruskin'’s Periodical.—A Scotch Grievance, — 

Meves's Emperor and King.—The Pall Mall. 

OU are aware, I suppose, that John Ruskin 

is the editor and proprietor of a periodical 
which appears when he is in the humor to permit 
it, and is to be procured, for the present, only by 
application at a little cottage in Kent. It is ad- 
dressed especially to working-men, and entitled 
—by way of making itself acceptable and intel- 
ligible to them at the outset—Fors Clavigera. 
If you do not know what that means, Mr. Ed- 
itor, I am sorry to say that I can’t help you. 
Mr. Raskin is just now astonishing his readers 
(who, of course, are not the working classes) with 
the information that it is immoral to lend money 
on interest, and a very pretty quarrel is going on 
between him and the political economists in con- 
sequence. ‘‘The 7imes and daily press in gen- 
eral,” says the once famous Oxford graduate, 
** would no longer be able to assert untruths in 
political economy if the nomiual professors of 
the science would do their duty in the investiga- 
tion of it. Of whom I now choose for direct 
personal challenge the professor at Cambridge” 
(blind Fawcett). ‘‘I charge him with having 
advanced in defense of the theory of Interest on 
Money four arguments, every one of them false, 
and false with such fallacy as a child ought to 
have been able to detect.” As for capitalists, Mr. 
Ruskin does not challenge them, since ‘‘ moneyed 
men generally are ignorant enough to believe 
and assert any thing.” Now this last sarcasm 
does not annoy your R. Kemble, of London. I 
never have any money to lend, nor do I, unhap- 
pily, find any capitalist so ignorant—at all events 
of the doctrine of probabilities—as to let me bor- 
row of him. I approach the subject, therefore, 
without a shadow of prejudice; but I should 
like to know how Mr. Raskin (who is a rich man) 
contrives to receive his dividends without touch- 
ing the interest of his money. To be sure, he 
makes the proviso that ‘‘ we must not confound 
money and capital,” and they do say that J. R. 
is in the wine trade, which probably explains the 
whole matter. He must write these wonderful 
letters on tasting days. 

The Scotch have just received a grievance at 
English hands which really ought to have hap- 
pened to the Irish ; first, because nothing makes 
the latter so happy as a grievance, and secondly, 
because there is a humorous contradiction about 
this particular wrong which the North Britishers 
are unable to appreciate. The surgical opera- 
tion required to make them understand it can 
not be performed upon the whole nation. 

The Wallace Monument at Stirling is not so 
complete a success as it was hoped that patriot- 
ism would make it; but still it is finished as 
far as it is likely to be, and the curators thereof 
applied to government for the Wallace sword, 
which from time immemorial has been preserved 
in Dumbarton Castle, in order to place it in this 
more apron. shrine. At first they were put 
off with evasive replies, but at last the truth 
came out. This sword was carefully examined 
by experts, by order of the late Duke of Wel- 
lington, and discovered to be not only rot the 
Wallace sword, but one belonging to one of our 
own hated Edwards! At that time the relations 
between the two countries were such that it was 
judged inexpedient to reveal this melancholy 
mistake, and for near half a century this weapon 
has continued to extort the national reverence 
(at saxpence a head) under false pretenses. But 
it was felt that to permit it to be placed in the 
Wallace Monument was going a little too far; 
so now a clean breast has been made of the 
whole matter. Not only not Wallace's, Mr. 
Editor, but King Edward's—‘‘ Eh, mon; think 
o’ tha-at!” As some sort of compensation, how- 
ever, to the injured nation, it has recently been 


discovered that William Tell (who has been 
threatened by historians with total annihilation 
for years) did really exist, and was a Scotch- 
man! . 

It is, indeed, very difficult in these days to 
identify historical characters, even if they be 
alive. One of Mr. Augustus Meves’s sons is 
again, it is understood, about to ventilate his 
claims to be the lineal descendant of Louis 
Capet. The Comte de Chambord is not to talk 
about his being the Hope of France because 
‘*the only representative of divine right ;” for, 
a: Augustus de Bourbon (or is it his brother? 
I have an idea that one of the Meveses died the 
other day), ‘‘ J happen to be that individual my- 
self.” His story, as you may remember, is that 
Tom Paine, being then a member of the National 
Convention, wrote in September, 1793, to a Mrs. 
Carpenter, begging that a youth, answering to a 
certain description, might be looked out for and 
sent to Paris. This youth was discovered in the 

rson of Augustus Meves, born in 1765, and 
iving with his father in Bloomsbury Square. 
Mr. Meves entered into the scheme, took his son 
to Paris, obtained an interview with Marie An- 
toinette in the Conciergerie, and agreed to sub- 
stitute his son for the dauphin on the first oppor- 
tunity. The erry occurred, and the dau- 
phin was smuggled out of prison like Falstaff in 
a basket of dirty linen, and Augustus left in his 
stead. Mrs. Meves objecting rather strongly to 
this (as she well might), a deaf and dumb bo 
was afterward substituted for Augustus, whic 
explains the reason why the supposed young 
pe could never afterward be indaced to speak 

y his jailers. But never mind Aim; let us stick 
to the real dauphin, now in Bloomsbury Square. 
Mr. Meves brought him up as a musician, with- 
out acquainting him, until the year 1818, of his 
royal origin; nor was it till 1830 that he began 
to bestir himself to acquire the throne of his an- 
cestors. The Duchesse d’Angouléme, then at 
Holyrood, would have nothing to say to him; 
but ‘“‘a section of the French nobility” admitted 
his claims. Le Comte Fontaine de Moveau ex- 
amined ‘‘ with singular interest” some blood spots 
on his breast, ‘‘ resembling a constellation of the 
heavens,” which had distinguished the young 
prince, and the Comte de Jouffray was equally 
startled; ‘‘only,” said he, “‘ there is great dan- 
ger in acknowledging yon, as from the energy 
of your character you might put all Europe in a 
ferment, since you are not only King of France 
in right of your birth, but also heir to Maria 
Theresa, Emperor of Germany.” Of course this 
story is improbable enough ; but it may be true, 
and if so, what becomes of the Comte de Cham- 
bord and his white flag, and his perpetual hold- 
ing himself in readiness ‘‘to save France and 
the papacy?” As an independent looker-on, and 
one with a turn for humor, I confess nothing 
would please me better in the shape of a his- 
torical occurrence than to find Meves (at present 
of Islington) establishing his claim to be ‘‘the 
eldest son of St. Louis, aad also of Rudolf of 
Hapsburg.” This would be the more entertain- 
ing since, if he knows no more of French or 
German than (to judge by his printed appeals to 
the public) he does of English, he would require 
an interpreter to make his royal wishes known to 
both his subject nations. 

It may not be generally known that the terri- 
ble Tark, ‘‘ Azamat Batuk,” who used to elec- 
trify us in the Pall Mall Gazette, is but a re- 
spectable gentleman of the name of Thieblin; 
and its lions generally, when they put their 
manes and. tails aside, are very harmless ani- 
mals. The history of this famous paper is cu- 
rious. It took its name, as you doubtless re- 
member, from « suggestion made in fiction. 
““The Pall Mall, a pe written by gentlemen 
for gentlemen,” had its first existence in Mr. 
Thackeray's Pendennis, from which hint it start- 
ed as a real paper, price twopence, was then re- 
duced to a penny, at which it did not succeed, 
and is at present twopence again, with a large 
circulation among perhaps the most intelligent 
class in the metropolis, ‘‘ He writes for the 
Pali Mall,” is now whispered of every rising 
voung fellow, as used to be said of the Satur- 
day, which, in losing Fitz-James Stephen and 
Vernon Harcourt, lost much of the élar for 
which it had been once distinguished, and has 
long played second fiddle to its younger rival. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen (brother of Fitz-James), the 
great Alpine climber, and editor of the Cornhill 
Magazine, Mr. Greenwood, whose experiences 
as the ‘‘ Amateur Casual” first appeared in its 
columns, and Mr. Calverly, whose Fly-Leaves 
have been lately attracting so much attention, 
are sup to be among the chief supporters 
of the Pall Mall. This last gentleman's works 
deserve to be better known in America than I 
understand is the case. I: was he who wrote 
the famous ‘‘ A BC upon a Ball,” which for un- 
labored wit and happiness of rhyme eclipses all 
other poetical alphabets : 


“A was an Angel of blushing eighteen; 
is the Ball where the Angel was seen; 
Chaperon who cheated at cards; 
Deuxtemps with Frank of the Guards; 
those dark lashes cover; 
wick over ; 
lative kid; 
itefully hid; 
Ice which the fair one demanded; 
Javenile who hurried to band it; 
fief, a rare work of art; 
Lace which composed ita chief part; 
old Maid who watched the giris dance; 
Nose she turned up at each glance; 
e Olga (just then in its prime) ; 
e@ Partner who wouldn’t keep tlme: 
Quadrille put instead of the Lancers; 
he Supper ahers all most in aires” 
e 8u where n : 
he Twaddle they talked on the stairs; ° 
he Uncle who ‘ mouene we'd be going — 
the Voice which his niece replied o” in 
8 the Waiter who sat up too late; 
is his Exit not rigidly straight; 
is a Yawning fit caused by the ball; 
stands for Zero, or nothing at all.” 


R. Kemswe, of London. 
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(Continued from No. 48, page 788.) 


LONDON’S HEART. 


By B. L. FARJEON, 


AUTHOR oF “ BLapE-o’-Grass,” “Gri,” ann 
‘““JosHua MaRvEL.” 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE SWINDLB WHICH THE LAW PROTECTS, 
KNOWN BY THE TITLE OF DISCRETIONARY 
INVESTMENTS. 


Att Mr. David Sheldrake'’s calculations were 
conducted in such a manner as to cause Number 
One to eclipse all other figures, single or in com- 
bination. Number One was the only figure in 
which he took a real interest ; the other figures 
could take care of themselves. He made it his 
business tolook after the humblest of them all, and 
it is but a fair tribute to his genius to state that he 
made Number One a brilliant success. It has 
been shown how cheaply he bought the reputa- 
tion of being Alfred’s sincerest and most gener- 
ous friend, and how he received back through 
his agent, Con Staveley, all the money he lent to 
Alfred ; and in common justice it must be shown 
how he made Ivy Cottage—the cottage which, 
out of ostensibly benevolent motives, he had 
taken for Mr. Musgrave and Lizzie—one of the 
most profitable speculations in which he had ever 
invested. 

With his 2 ever on the main chance (which 
may be briefly described as Number One, sur- 
rounded by a glory), Ivy Cottage became, under 
his instructions, the secret centre of a system 
known among sporting men as Discretionary In- 
vestments, one of the shallowest swindles of the 
day, and yet one which has been successful in 
emptying the purses of greedy gulls, and filling 
the purses of needy sharks. Ne money was re- 
ceived in Ivy Cottage, as in the event of discov- 
ery the law could punish the receivers. But it 
being a peculiarity of the British law that in so 
far as it affects racing matters a man may pick 
his neighbor’s pocket in Scotland but must not 
do so in England, a garret was taken in Glasgow, 
and thither Con Staveley bent his steps to per- 
form his part in the Discretionary Investment 
scheme—which consisted in receiving and pock- 
eting the money of the gulls. Innocent readers 
who are not acquainted with these matters may 
doubt the statement that a man may rob ir Scot- 
land with impunity; but it really is the plain, 
sober truth, and it is a proof that what is known 
as the British Constitution is, after all, but a 
patched and ragged garment, and that, notwith- 
standing its patches, it has many a rent in it 
which the law (having, as I have said before, a 
squint in its eye) can not or will not see. A day 
before the Millennium it may make up its mind 
to catch a glimpse of these rents, through which 
rogues laugh and snap their fingers in the faces 
of their dupes. 

As it was necessary that the operations should 
be gonducted in secrecy, Ivy Cottage, very soon 
after its new tenancy, had in it a Blue-beard’'s 
room, to which neither Lizzie nor any of her 
friends had the right of entry. The only per- 
sons who ever entered it ows Musgrave and 
Mr. Sheldrake. There the announcements of the 
new scheme of Discretionary Investments were 
prepared and launched upon the world in the 
names of Messrs. Montague and D'Arcy, Mr. 
Sheldrake knowing from profitable experience 
that high-sounding names were the best bait for 
gudgeons. Their first public announcement led 
the uninitiated to believe that the firm was an 
old one, that it had been established for many 
years; but we know differently. However, as 
there is absolutely no such thing as fair dealing 
among betting men, this was but of a piece with 
the rest of the machinery. The circular (of 
which a copy lies before the present writer) is- 
sued and advertised by the myths, Montague and 
D’Arcy, commenced by declaring in large letters 
that a certain fortune without the slightest risk 
was within the reach of the humblest, and that 
Messrs. Montague and D'Arcy had conferred an 
incalculable boon upon the public at large by re- 
ducing speculation on horse-racing to a means 
by which immense sums of money might be re- 
alized weekly by a small stake. Fortunes, said 
these public benefactors, were being daily real- 
ized by investing in accordance with their Mar- 
velously Lucrative and Ever Triumphantly Suc- 
cessful Method of Turf Speculation. Many gen- 
tlemer who never back a bhofse for a shilling held 
large stakes in the system, as the safety of capital 
and the immense profits that were weekly real- 
ized and promptly paid rendered it a perfect El 
Dorado to the fortunate investors, Many of the 
largest speculators now entirely confined their 
operations to Messrs. Montague and D’Arcy’s 
Systematic Investments, and this fact alone 
should prove a sufficient inducement to those 
who hitherto have not speculated to join in real- 
izing the golden harvest. As, however, skeptics 
would always be found, these public benefactors 
offered to forward to those who doubted the most 
unexceptionable references—to noblemen, offi- 
cers, gentlemen, and tradesmen—as to the mar- 
velously successful nature of their system, which 
by its heavy and never-failing success had fairly 
eclipsed and distanced all other modes of specu- 
lation. It had the advantage of combining the 
two great desiderata of immense and ever-in- 
creasing profits, combined with absolute and 
perfect security of capital. 

Facts, however, spoke stronger than words: 
hence, in appending the following list of amounts 
won last season at a few of the principal meet- 
ings, the projectors were well satisfied to leave 
gentlemen to judge for themselves as to the cor- 
rectness of the assertion that the winnings real- 
ized week by week by the investor in accordance 
with this method were far in excess of the 
amounts that could by any possibility be realized 
hv any other mode of investment : 


1.AST SEASON'S OPERATIONS. 


At Lincoln ............. £100 stake won £4840 

Liverpool ........... 6 «8 «1280 
86 Chester .........000. 10“ “ 240 
‘6 Newmarket ......... 5 ‘6 1004 

Bath 5 fsseenkoxccads S “ 134 
$ Epeom .......ceecees 50 «(« ‘6 1450 
© ASCO iisd-cdbee coeeec 2 « as 740 
*© Windaor ........0c00 2% ss 1020 
** Goodwood .......... 9 «8 ae 648 
‘6 Doncaster........... 50 Cf “104 
‘* Newmarket ......... & “« of 825 
* Liverpool ........... 10 * se 621 
‘“* Shrewsbury ......... 6 ° “© 1208 


During the whole of the season a loss never oc- 
curred. In indubitable proof of which Messrs. 
Montague and D’Arcv¥ publicly expressed their 
willingness to forfeit the sum of £1000 to any 
investing client at the above-named meetings 
who did not receive the amounts in full, as stated 
above, or in due proportion to the amount in- 
vested. 

But pleasant and profitable as were the re- 
sults of last season’s operations, by which men 
of the most moderate means had obtained afflu- 
ence and wealth, the present campaign promised 
to throw those magnificent results in the shade. 
At Newmarket, for instance, the most extraordi- 
nary and almost marvelous success had attend- 
ed their operations in the first three days—Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday. They had not 
had time to make out a careful statement, and 
could not do so till Saturday, as the meeting ex- 
tended to Friday, but they roughly estimated up 
to Thursday night, each investor of 

£500 had realized £7850! | £25 had realized £825 
100 is 1800 10 - 187 ’ 
80 6 650 5 a“ 63 
To suit small speculators investments would be 
taken by Messrs. Montague and D’Arcy as low 
as five shillings, but the nobility could forward 
as high a stake as One Thousand pounds. At 
this point they stopped, for the line must be 
drawn somewhere. They would not take less 
than five shillings from each man of moderate 
means, nor more than One Thousand pounds 
from each nobleman. 

In conclusion, Messrs. Montague and D’Arcy 

announced themselves as members of all the 


‘West End clubs (without mentioning names), and 


gave a3 their bankers the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land, and as their address the garret in Glasgow 
rented by Con Staveley, where clients could send 
checks, post-office orders, bank-notes, or postage 
stamps, 

The advertisements and circulars contained a 
great deal more than is given above, and the 
most infamous artifices were used to fire the 
imagination of clerks and apprentices; for it 
was really from such unfortunates as these that 
Mr. Sheldrake and his confederate netted the 
greater part of their large gains. They pointed 
out how those who desired to speculate might 
commence in a small way, and creep up gradu- 
ally until they became wealthy; and many weak 
men and boys studied the figures, and borrowed, 
mortgaged, or stole to make the venture—which, 
indeed, was no venture, but a certainty; for it is 
needless to say that no penny of the money sent 
to the garret in Glasgow ever found its way back. 
To some extent a semblance of fair dealing was 
kept up, and where Messrs. Montague and 
D’Arcy thought they saw a chance of the dupe 
being farther duped they forwarded him a tab- 
ulated statement showing how his money had 
been invested upon the wrong horses, and how 
he was in their debt a trifling sum. This state- 
ment was accompanied by a lithographed letter, 
detailing how all the race-meetings upon which 
the speculator had not invested had turned out 
marvelously profitable, and how the particular 
race - meeting upon which he had desired his 
money to be invested had ‘‘for the first time 
during the past five consecutive seasons tarned 
out a failure.” However, they concoled their 
unfortunate client with the assurance that at the 
race-meeting which would take place next week 
‘*‘ winning was reduced to an absolute certainty,” 
and that as there was not the slightest chance of 
losing, they trusted that their client ‘‘ would take 
their advice and invest £25, £50, or £100, and 
realize a few thousands forthwith.” Remaining, 
his faithfally, Montague and D'Arcy. Of course 
if more money were sent, it shared the fate of 
the first; and notwithstanding the groans and 
curses of those who were thus robbed in open 
daylight, the ball rolled on right merrily. No 
one knew that Meesrs. Montague and D'Arcy 
were identical with David Sheldrake and Con 
Staveley. ‘Their faces were never seen in the 
transactions, every thing being conducted under 
seal, and no personal interviews on any consid- 
eration ever being allowed. And in the erent 
of some irate clients making the name of the 
firm and their address notorious, it was the 
easiest thing in the world to change their names 
and take another garret, perhaps in Edinburgh 
this time instead of Glasgow. It is but fair to 
some of the sporting papers in which these lying 
advertisements were inserted for the trapping of 
apprentices and others to state that in their 
‘* Answers to Correspondents” such answers as 
these appeared week after week: ‘‘ An Anxious 
Inquirer. They are swindlers.” ‘‘A.Z. You 
should not have trusted your money to them.” 
‘““R. H. C. We do not recommend Discretion- 
ary Investments.” ‘‘ Fair Play. You have been 
swindled.” And many others to the same effect. 
But they continued to open their columns to the 
advertising cheats, who, without this means of 
publicity, would find their schemes fall compara- 
tively fruitless to the ground. 

Said Alfred to David Sheldrake, in the course 
of conversation, being artfully led to the subject : 

‘* Those discretionary investments seem to be 
an easy wav of making money. Did you see the 
advertisements of Montague and D’Arcy in the 
paper this morning ?” 

‘“No,” replied Mr. Sheldrake. ‘‘ Montague 
and D'Arcy! I fancy I_have met a Mr. Mon- 
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tague at some of the meetings. If it is the 
same man, he bets and wins largely.” 

** It must be the same,” cried Alfred. ‘‘ Look 
here,” pulling the paper out of his pocket; ‘‘a 
£100 stake realized £1300 at Newmarket last 
week in three days.” 

‘““That seems good enough, Alf,” was Mr. 
Sheldrake’s comment. 

“If I had £20 or £30,” said Alfred, with an 
anxious look at Mr. Sheldrake— 

‘S You'd try your luck with them? Well, I 
see what youre driving at, Alf. I'll give you a 
check for £20, made payable to them, and you 
can have a dive.” 

‘Ah, you are a friend! If I win I shall be 
able to give you a good sum off what I owe you.” 

“All right, my boy,” said Mr. Sheldrake, 
heartily, and then drew the check and gave it 
to Alfred, and two days afterward received it 
back from Con Staveley in Glasgow. 

In this and other ways he drew the mesh 
round Lily’s brother, until he had the infatuated 
gambler completely at his mercy. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
“THE POLISH JEW.” 


A REMARKABLE change had taken place in 
Mr. Musgrave, dating almost from the day on 
which he took possession of Ivy Cottage. ‘Those 
who had known him when he lived in his garret 
and bought gin on the sly, and who knew him 
now, were amazed at the transformation ; for it 
was nothing less. .'The vice that appeared to 
have been so bred in his bone as to be inerad- 
icable had disappeared. He drank no more. 
Whether he considered it was due to his altered 
position, whether it was from gratitude or fear, 
or from whatever other unknown cause, it is 
certain that the respectable old man known now 
as Mr. Musgrave and the disreputable .tippler 
known some months since as old Muzzy were 
distinctly different types. ‘The change really 
commenced within the first fortnight of his res- 
idence in Ivy Cottage. Within this time Lily 
and Alfred had come by invitation to take tea 
with Lizzie, and to spend the evening with her. 
The young people were in good spirits, and Mr. 
Musgrave sat in his corner listening to their 
light-hearted chatting. In the course of the 
evening Lily sang two or three old-fashioned, 
simple songs, and altogether the time was a 
happy time. Then Mr. Sheldrake. dropped in, 
and what little part Mr. Musgrave had played 
in the proceedings was over from that moment. 
But when Lily and Alfred were going home, Mr. 
Musgrave, with hands that trembled from eager- 
ness, held Lily’s mantle for her, and pressed her 
hands, and said that she had made him young 
again, and that he had spent the happiest even- 
ing he had spent for years. He entreated her 
to come aguin, and to come often, and she said, 
gayly, she intended to, for Lizzie and she were 
sisters al . When they were gone—Mr. 
Sheldrake accompanied Lily and Alfred home— 
Mr. Musgrave and Lizzie sat up for a little while 
talking, and he told her how pleased he was she 
had made such a friend. ‘That night when he 
went to his bedroom he took from a place of 
concealment two time-honored friends—to wit, 
two flat bottles, in which he used to carry away 
his gin from the public-houses. With these un- 
der his arm he stole down to the garden, and 
hurled them over the wall as far as his strength 
would allow him, thus bidding good-by to them. 
On that night, before he retired to rest, he knelt 
by his bedside for the first time for many, many 
years, and thought, if he did not say, a prayer. 

Mr. Sheldrake noticed the change in him, and 
commented on it. 

‘* Why, Muzzy,” he said, ‘‘you have grown 
quite respectable.” 

**I hope it does not displease you, Sir,” was 
Mr. Musgrave’s reply. 

‘** No, indeed,” said Mr. Sheldrake; ‘it is a 
compliment to me, for I think I have had some- 
thing to do with it.” 

** Yes, Sir, you have.” 

** And you will be the better able to attend 
to the business.” 

‘* Ypu shall have no cause to complain of my 
want of attention, Sir.” 

Mr. Sheldrake clapped him on the shoulder, 

‘* Never too late to mend, eb, old man ?” 

*<T hope not, Sir.” 

And yet it is to be doubted whether Mr. Shel- 
drake was quite pleased at this remarkable change 
in his servant. He liked to hold a power over a 
map, and if that power sprung from a man's weak- 
ness, or even vice, he was all the more gratified, 
so long as it did not affect him. But, however, 
there it was. There was no doubt that Mr. Mus- 
grave was endeavoring to become a respectable 
member of society, and that he had, in real sober 
earnest, turned over the new leaf which Mr. Shel- 
drake had proposed to him. 


On a cold evening in March Lily and old 
Wheels were sitting in their room in the little 
house in Soho. There was no change in its 
appearance. The portraits of Lily were on the 
mantel-shelf, and a bouquet of flowers was on 
the table. The old man was making casters 
for a little cigar cabinet which he had bought 
second-hand at a shop a day or two before. He 
had cut holes in the bottom of the cabinet, so 
that the casters were almost hidden from sight, 
and he had devised a false bottom so as not to 
interfere with the usefulness of the box. His 
work being done, he put his tools aside, and 
rolled the cabinet toward Lily, asking her what 
she thought of it, and whether Felix would not 
be pleased with it. 

**Oh, then,” said Lily, with a faint smile, ‘it 
is for Felix. You did not tell me that. I was 
wondering whom it was for.” 

“‘ Are you glad or sorry, Lily, that I am going 
to make Felix a present ?” 
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** Glad.” 

**T don’t know what I should do now without 
him,” said old Wheels, with assumed careless- 
ness, but really watching Lily’s face with more 
of keenness than his words warranted; ‘‘I have 
grown so used to his coming in here often, and 
have so grown to like him, that if he were to go 
away I should feel quite lost.” 

‘“ You are more often alone now, grandfather, 
than yon used to be,” said Lily, sadly and quietly. 

‘“Yes, my darling, when you were at the music- 
hall I saw more of you than I do now. But it 
can’t be helped, I suppose, Lily, can it?” 

Lily put the needle in her work, and laid it on 
the table; then rose from her chair, and sat 
upon a stool at the old man’s feet. He looked 
down upon her fondly, and raised her to his 
knee, where she sat with her arm round his neck, 
and her face close to his. 

‘¢ That’s my own Lily,” murmured old Wheels. 
**That’s my own dear darling! And you have 
not learned to love your old grandfather less ?” 

‘** Grandfather !” 

‘¢ Forgive me, Lily—old men grow foolish, and 
do not know what they say sometimes. I, of all 
the world, should not say any thing to hurt my 
Lily’s feelings—my Lily, that I love more than 
all the world besides! Forgive me, darling!” 


**You must not ask me to do that, grand- 


father,” said Lily. ‘*‘ What have I to forgive? 
What other feeling can I have for you than one 
of gratitude and love for all your care of me? 
Don’t think, dear, that I have no consciousness 
of it. If you were to look into my heart you 
would see yourself there. Kiss me, my more 
than father, and say that you forgive me for my 
petulance, for my sadness, which I know pains 
you, but which I can not help feeling.” 

‘** There, there, my pet! We kiss each other, 
and forgive each other. But you must not be 
sad. I want you to be bright, as you used to be 
not so very long ago, Lily. I want you to smile 
and to be glad, as youth should be. I want you 
to confide in me, if you have any trouble. Lily, 
my child, my daughter! I am an old man, worn 
out and useless, but if I had within me the life 
and the strength of twenty men, I would yield 
them gladly to make you happy..” 

**T know it, dear ;” and Lily with her lips to 
his cheek, nestled to him as a child might have 
done; ‘‘I know it, and there is part of.my sad- 
ness, part of my pain. Don’t ask me too many 
questions, grandfather. Let us hope every thing 
will come right, and that we shall be happy by- 
and-by. By-and-by!” she repeated, almost in a 
whisper. ‘‘ When we are ut rest!” 

Old Wheels held her face from him to see it 
more clearly. ** Lily !" he exclaimed, ‘‘ what 
makes you say that?” 

““T can not tell you. Let me lie on your 
shoulder, dear, and believe that I love you with 
all the love a daughter can give to a father. If 
my heart aches, it is not yeur fault. And by- 
and-by we shall be at rest, thank God!” 

“Yes, thank God, as you say, my darling!” 
replied old Wheels. ‘‘‘I'o the old the thought 
comes naturally—and often thankfully. But to 
the young! no, no! It is not natural to hope for 
the time to come. You havea bright life before 

ou, my dear, and you must not despond. Why, 

» Nearly two generations older than the little 
flower lying on my bosom, do not wish yet for 
the rest you sigh for! I want to live and see my 
flower bright and blooming, not drooping as it is 
now. Come, cheer up, little flower!” Old 
Wheels forced himself to speak cheerfully. 
“Cheer up, and gladden me with smiles. Here's 
an old man who wants them, and whose heart 
warms at the sight of them. Here am I, old 
winter! (Come, young spring-flower, give me a 
glimpse of sunshine.” : 

Lily looked into the old man’s eyes and smiled, 
and although there was sadness in the smile, he 
professed himself satisfied with the effort. 

“* That's right, and now let us talk about some- 
thing else. Let me see. What was I saying ? 
Oh, about Felix. He is getting along well. Do 
you know, Lily, that though he has never spoken 
of it, I believe he endured hardships when he 
first came to London? But he bore them brave- 
ly, and battled through them, never losing heart. 
Does this interest you, Lily ?” 

‘“ Yes; go on.” 

** Felix is a good man, high-minded, honora- 
ble, just. He knows how to suffer in silence, as 
do all brave natures, my dear. Men are often 
changed by circumstances, my dear; but I am 
sure Felix would not be. But natures are so 
different, my dear. Some are like the sea-sand, 
running in and out with the waves, never con- 
stant. Others are like the rocks against which 
the waves beat and dash, as they do at Land’s 
End, where I was once. It would do you, my 
darling, good to go for change of air and scene 
to the North, and breathe the purer air that comes 
across the sea. Perhaps we will manage it by- 
and-by—you and I alone. I was a young man 
when I was there, but it is the same now as it was 
then; it is only we who change. Felix laughed 
at us the other day—laughed at you and me and 
himself, and every body else in the world. ‘Go 
where you will,’ he said, ‘you find us crawling 
over the face of the earth, wrapped up in our- 
selves, each man thinking only of himself and his 
desires, and making so little of the majesty of 
nature as to believe himself of more importance 
than all the marvels of the heavens and the earth.’ 
But he was not quite right, and I told him so. 
I told him—no, I should rather say I reminded 
him—that every man did not live only for him- 
self. That in the lives of many men and women 
might be found such noble examples of right- 
doing and self-sacrifice as to be worthy to be 
placed side by side with the goodness and the 
Majesty of things. ‘ Right,” be answered at 
once; ‘nature does not suffer—we do.’ Then 
ho asked me to account for the suffering that 
often lies in right-doing. I could not do this, of 
course. I tried to maintain the side I took in 


the argument by saying that the suffering springs 
out af our selfishness; out of our being unable, 
as it were, to wrest ourselves from ourselves, and 
to live more in others. And then, after all, it 
was but for a short time. Think of the life of a 
man. How short it is in comparison with time. 
‘We are in the world,’ he said, ‘and should be 
of the world.’ ‘ Not against our sense of right,’ 
I answered. ‘The noblest phase of human na- 
ture is to do what we believe to be right, though 
all the world is against us, though we suffer 
through it, and lose the pleasures of the world.’ 
And what do you think this ingenious young fel- 
low did, Lily, when I said that? Laughed at 
me, and asked in return whether there is not a 
dreadful arrogance in a man placing his back 
against a rock and saying to the world, ‘ You 
are all wrong; I only am right.’ Do I tire you, 
my child, with an old man’s babble ?” 

‘‘No, my dear,” answered Lily; ‘‘I love to 
hear you talk so, although I can not understand 
the exact meaning of all you say.” 

Indeed, this ‘‘ old man's babble” was soothing 
to Lily. His gentle voice brought peace to her 
troubled heart. 

‘IT have found out, my darling,” continued 
old Wheels, with a secret delight at the calmer 
manner of his darling, ‘‘ that this foolish young 
man, whom I love ‘like a son—ay, Lily, like my 
own son—is fond of arguing against himself, of 
placing himself in a- disadvantageous light, of 
saying things often that he does not mean. But 
I know him; I see his heart, and the rare no- 
bility of his nature. Our argument ended thus. 
‘Come,’ I said, ‘answer me fairly. Can you 
believe in a man giving judgment against him- 
self?’ ‘If,’ he said, ‘by ‘‘ yourself” you mean 
your hopes, your desires, your heart’s yearnings 
—and these being in the life of a man, comprise 
himself—I answer, ves. I can imagine a man 
loving a thing, thirsting for it, believing that his 
life's happiness is comprised in the possession of 
it, and yet standing by quietly and letting it slip 
from him, with his heart aching all the while! 
There is a higher attribute than love,’ he said. 
I asked him what it was, and he answered, 
‘Duty !"” 


Lily raised her head from the old man’s breast ; 


her eyes were bright, her face was flushed. 

‘*Do you believe this, grandfather ?” 

The old man returned her earnest gaze, and 
was silent for many moments. Some deeper 
meaning than usual was in their gaze, and al- 
though neither of them could have explained how 
it had come about, both, by some mysterious in- 
stinct, were aware of the solemn significance 
which would attach to the answer of the girl's 
question. He placed his arms tenderly about 
her, but not so as to hide his face from her. 

*S Yes, child,” he said, gently,. ‘‘I believe it. 
But’—and his voice trembled here, and his gaze 
grew more wistful—‘‘ not mistaken duty. If I 
had a friend whom I loved, whom I trusted faith- 
fully and implicitly, whom I believed to be hon- 
est and true and single-hearted, I should—if 
such a crisis as the conflict of love and duty 
Bhould unhappily arise in my life—take counsel 
from him.” 

Her eyes drooped before his, and the next mo- 
ment her face was hidden on his breast again. 

‘*Tell me,” she whispered, so softly that he 
had to bend his head to hear, *‘do you think 
that such a crisis has arisen—’ 

**Go on, my child,” he said, in a tone almost 
as soft as hers, for she had paused suddenly. 
‘Speak what is in your heart.” 

‘*Do you think, grandfather, that in Felix's 
life—whom we both of us honor—” 

‘6 Yes, dear child, whom we both of us honor.” 

‘* That such a crisis has arisen in his life ?” 

**T do, dear child.” 

** And he has not confided in you, who are, I 
am sure—he knows it as well as I—such a friend 
to him as you speak of.” 

‘No, dear child; he has not confided in me 
in words; but I see it for all that. I see his 
struggle, and I admire him the more for it.” 

He would have said more, but she begged him, 
with a tender caress, not to speak for a little 
while—to let her rest. He called her again his 
sweet flower, his spring flower, and obeyed her. 
They remained silent for a long while, and old 
Wheels thought she had fallen asleep. But Al- 
fred’s light step upon the stairs undeceived him. 

‘‘ Lily,” cried Alfred, as he entered the room. 

‘“Yes, dear,” said Lily, rising from the old 
man's knee. 

‘* Why, you look as if you have been asleep!” 
exclaimed Alfred. 

Lily did not answer him; buat when he drew 
her toward him she placed her arms round his 
neck, and put her lips to his neck. Looking 
down upon her face, Alfred was surprised to see 
that her eyes were closed. 

‘*T think she ts asleep!” exclaimed Alfred ; 
and then cried, ‘‘ Lily! Lily!” 

Aroused by his cry, she opened her eves, and 
rom smilingly, as if she had not before seen 

im, 

‘*Is that you, Alfred? Iam so glad you have 
come!” 

Alfred returned the kiss she gave him, and 
looked at his grandfather for an explanation. 

‘“She is not quite weil, Alfred,” said old 
Wheels. ‘‘I have been thinking that a little 
change would do her good.” 

‘*So it would,” replied Alfred. 
wants rousing—ely, Lily ?” 

‘Yes, dear.” 

**She’s too quiet, that’s what she is, grand- 
father. When she was at the White Rose she 
had excitement, and that kept her going. Ex- 
citement—that’s what you want, Lil, and what 
every body rants and change, too, as grand- 
father says. Wait till the summer comes; I'll 
take you into the country, Lil, and we'll have a 
regular time of it. Well, now, I've come to give 
you a bit of change, Lil; I’ve come home es- 
pecially. So I want you to have tea auick. and 


**She only 
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dress yourself out. I’ve got an order for the 
theatre.” 

**Oh, Alfred!” exclaimed Lily, ‘‘ you are kind. 
I shall dearly like to go.” 

‘* It’s a box, Lil, for the Lyceum. Mr. Shel- 
drake gave it to me, and he’s coming with Lizzie 
to fetch us. We'll have to be quick; so bustle, 
Lil, and get tea ready. See, grandfather, she 
has a color already. Excitement, that’s what 
she wants.” 

Old Wheels said nothing, but cast a furtive 
glance at Lily, who, however, did not observe it ; 
and soon tea was ready and over, and Lily went 
to her room to dress. When she came back in 
her pretty warm dress, the old man said, 

‘*I’m glad you have put on that dress, Lily. 
I was afraid you were going to dress yourse 
out, as Alfred said. Shall I come to the theatre 
and fetch you ?” 

‘*Oh no,” replied Alfred, who, having just 
come into the room, had heard the question ; 
v iby bring her home all right. There’s the 
ca \” 

He ran down stairs, and Mr. Sheldrake came 
in, with a flower in his coat, and another in his 
hand, which, with a bow and a few pleasant 
words, he handed to Lily, who placed it in her 
hair, thanking him. Between old Wheels and 
Mr. Sheldrake nothing but the commonest com- 
monplaces of conversation ever passed ; they did 
not get along very well together, and although 
neither could have complained of the other for 
want of politeness, each knew that the other was 
not his friend. With Lizzie and old Wheels it 
was different: Lily always expressed herself so 
enthusiastically about her friend that the old 
man, first out of love for his granddaughter, and 
afterward for Lizzie’s own sake, had grown to 
like her. 

‘‘We're going to have a pleasant evening,” 
said Lizzie, who had dressed herself in her bright- 
est. ‘*I wish you were coming with us, Mr. 
Wheels.” 

‘‘I wish so too,” said Alfred; ‘‘and it’s a 
pity that they only allow four in the box. Isn’t 
it so, Mr. Sheldrake ?” 

‘‘The order says for four,” replied Mr. Shel- 
drake, politely; ‘‘ but if Mr. Wheels wishes—” 

‘*No, no, thank you,” said old Wheels, with 
a hurried motion of his hand, ‘‘ Lily is quite safe 
in the company of her brother.” 

‘** And iu mine,” added Lizzie, with somewhat 
of earnes‘ness in her merry rejoinder. 

** I think she is, my dear,” said old Wheels. 

So that, to adopt a common term, Mr. Shel- 
drake was ‘‘left out in the cold.” He did not 
seem to feel it, however, and in a few minutes 
the party were on their way to the theatre. 
When they were gone old Wheels paced the 
room thoughtfally, then sat down and wrote a 
few words on a piece of paper, which he put in 
the top drawer of the cabinet he intended to pre: 
sent to Felix. Felix seldom missed an evening, 
and at about seven o'clock his welcome knock | 
was at the door. 

** All alone, Sir?” he asked, looking round. 

Old Wheels nodded. ‘‘I thought Lily would 
have spent the evening here with us quietly, Fe- 
lix; but she has gone out with her brother. Fe- 
lix, I want you to accept a little token from me. 
I know you smoke, and passing a shop where I 
saw this cabinet for sale, I thought you would 
like it as a small remembrance from a friend. 
See, I have made casters to it, so that you can 
wheel it noiselessly across the table to a friend, 
and so be unostentatious in your hospitality.” - 

Felix entertained very enthusiastic notions re- 
specting presents. It pleased him mightily to 
receive them, and he would not part with tha 
smallest token ever given to him for its weight 
in gold. ‘‘ They are testimonies of character,” 
he would say, laughingly, when he showed his 
few trophies of friendship. ‘He thanked the old 
man warmly, and said he was afraid it would 
lead him into extravagance, as it necessitated an 
immediate investment in the best cigars. Open- 
ing the top drawer he saw the paper which old 
Wheels had placed there. The old man’s back 
was toward him as he took out the paper and 
read the few words written on it. They were 
merely to the effect that Mr. Sheldrake had given 
Alfred a box for the Lyceum Theatre that even- 
ing, and that Lily had gone there in the com- 
pany of her brother and Lizzie and Mr. Shel- 
drake. ‘These few simple words produced a great 
effect upon Felix. He crushed the paper in his 
hand, and stood silent for a few moments with a 
disturbed look in his face. When old Wheels 
turned to him he asked, 

‘‘Do you know what they are playing at the 
Lyceum ?” 

‘© No, Felix.” 

‘‘They are playing a piece called The Bells, 
founded on an Alsacian story, the Poksh Jew. 
I have seen it, and it deals in a terribly realistic 
manner with the influence of mesmerism upon a 
disturbed mind. I had rather Lily had gone to 
another theatre; however, it can’t be helped 
now. Perhaps I shall not see you again to- 
night, and if you will allow me I will leave the 
cabinet here until to-morrow.” 

He shook hands with old Wheels, and walked 
swiftly to the Lyceum. The only place he could 
obtain in the theatre was at the back of the pit; 
but as he could see the box in which Lily was 
seated, he was satisfied. Lily and Lizzie were 
sitting in the front of the box, and bending over 
them occasionally were Mr. Sheldrake and Al- 
fred. A great many opera-glasses were leveled 
admiringly at the box, at which marks of atten- 
tion Mr. Sheldrake was mightily pleased, taking 
to himself, and with justice, the credit of having 
brought to the theatre the two prettiest girls in 
it. Soon after Felix’s entrance the curtain rose 
upon the dramatized version of the Polish Jew. 

The gloom of this play was perfect; there 
was no light in it. Noiuterest was taken in the 
love-story comprised in the courtship of Chris- 
tian and Annette; no spark of tender sympathy 
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was touched in the breast of one of the specta- 
tors. ‘The attention of all was centred in the 
figure of Mathias, the burgomaster, and in his 
«:rrible story. When, at the end of the first 
ac:, the curtain fell on the agony of the undis- 
covered murderer, every trace of color which the 
animation of the theatre and the excitement of 
the lights and bustle had bror ht into Lily’s face 
had departed from it. Mr. Sheldrake was loud 
in his applause. ‘‘It was a wonderful piece! 


A grand conception! And how well the princi- - 


pal actor plays the part of the burgomaster !” 
4 Ifred also was pleased with it, but neither of 
the girls liked it. Toward the end of the act 
Lizzie wanted Lily to shift her seat to the back 
of the box, but Lily whispered ‘‘ No, no!” and 
was not conscious that she spoke. She was fas- 
cinated, and could not move. The two men, of 
course, went ont for refreshment, and sent in 
some for the girls, which neither of them touched. 


"he second act commenced and progressed, and . 


‘he horror of the piece increased in intensity. 
When the curtain again fell upon the wild de- 
lirium of the murderer, Lily shuddered as if she 
were suffering his agonies. Alfred and Mr. 
Sheldrake addressed her, but she did not an- 
swer, did not seem, indeed, to heed or hear them. 
Seeing that Lily would not move from her con- 
spicuous position in the box, Lizzie shifted her 
seat to the back of her friend's, and put her arm 
round Lily’s waist, and clasped her hand. It 
was nearly cold, notwithstanding the heat of the 
crowded theatre. 

Lizzie whispered to Alfred not to speak to 
Lily, but to wait until the ghastly piece was over, 
and she whispered also that she wished he had 
taken them to see something lighter and more 
lively. Alfred, feeling remorseful at first, said 
he did not know what kind of a piece it was, and 
then turned petulant, and called Lizzie ungrate- 
ful. On another occasion this would have led 
to a lover’s quarrel, but Lizzie’s attention was 
otherwise occupied just now. During the prog- 
ress of the horrors contained in the last act the 
hand which Lizzie clasped grew icy cold, and 
Lizzie herself was compelled to turn her face 
from the ghastly picture upon which the curtain 
finally fell. . 

, **Come, Lily,” said Lizzie, ina cheerful voice, 
oe that the horrible curiosity was at an 
en 

But Lily’s feelings were overwrought, and for 
answer she sank fainting to the ground. 

‘Get away from her!” cried Lizzie to Mr. 
Sheldrake, who was stooping to raise her. 

Mr. Sheldrake, amazed at the fierceness in the 
girl’s voice, bit his lip and obeyed her. If he 
had put his thought into words he would have 
said, ‘‘ You little tiger-cat, I will pay you for 
this!” Lizzie drew Lily to the back of the box, 
out of sight of the audience, whose attention had 
been aronsed by the bustle. ‘‘ That pretty girl 
has fainted,” said some; ‘‘did you see how 
white she turned before the piece was over ?” 
The rising of the people in the pit prevented 
Felix from seeing what had occurred; but he 
had noticed Lily’s pallor, and the horrible fas- 
cination which the drama had for her. He had 
resolved upon his line of action, and now he hur- 
ried out of the theatre, and engaged a cab. 

‘‘T want you,” he said to the cabman, ‘to 
follow a party that I shall point out to you, who 
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such a manner as not to be observed. If you 
succeed in this, double fare.” 

The cabman knew a gentleman—that is, a man 
whose money was sure—when he saw him, and 
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he raised his whip to hishat, and said, “ All 
I'd best take my place 
on the opposite side of the Strand;” and drew 
his cab to a convenient spot. 

(TO BE OONTINUED,] 


right, Sir, I’m awake. 
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THE COUNT AND COUNTESS DE 
CHAMBORD. 


HE well-known maxim promulgated by the 

author of the Biglow Papers, ‘‘ Never 
prophesy unless you know,” is especially appli- 
cable to those daring persons who attempt to 
forecast the future of French politics. What 
will be the character of the French government 
ten years hence? Will France by that time 
have made up her quarrel with the Bonapartes ? 
will she have established a constitutional Or- 
leanist monarchy? will she cling to the republic 
either in its present sober costume or in a dress 
of a redder tint? or will she have once more 
yielded allegiance to her ancient line of mon- 
archs? All these contingencies are possible; we 
will not venture to say that any of them are 
probable. We will only recapitulate a few gen- 
ealogical facts. ‘The bifurcation of the French 
royal family took place in the seventeeth century. 
Louis XIII. had two sons. One of them, Louis 
XIV., was the ancestor of Louis XV., Louis 
XVI., and his brothers Louis XVIII. and 
Charles X. Charles X. had two sons, the Duc 
d’Angouléme, who died without issue in 1844, 
and the Duc de Berri, assassinated by a fanatic 
named Louvel, February 18, 1820. Lonuvel 
hoped to exterminate the race of Henry IV. ; 
but he was disappointed, for on September 29 
following the widowed duchess gave birth to the 
present Comte de Chambord, who was called 
by the friends of the family ‘‘ L’Enfant du Mira- 


~ cle,” and was baptized with great pomp in wa- 


ter brought by Ch&teanbriand from the river 
Jordan. Thecannon of the Invalides announced 
the birth, but ten years later the revolution of 
July drove both grandfather and grandson from 
France. ‘‘Take great care of this child,” said 


~ Odillon Barrot, perhaps prophetically, to the ex- 


iled king; ‘‘he will one day become the salva- 
tion of France.” During the conference at Ant- 
werp last February, when royalists flocked from 
all parts of France to salute him whom they be- 
lieved to be their legitimate king, an English 
newspaper correspondent contrived to ‘‘inter- 
view” the count, and appears to have been 
charmed with him. He was the youngest and 
fréshest-looking man of fifty-two he had ever 
seen, not looking more than forty ; his manners 
were simple and frank, while his conversation 
proved him to be a man of extensive reading, 
acute observation, and liberal ideas, His oppo- 
nents have unjustly represented him as a narrow- 
minded bigot. The correspondent concluded by 
saying that if France wants a king, she might go 
a long way farther and fare a great deal worse. 
After quitting France in 1880 the Count de 
Chambord traveled over Europe to complete his 
education, and in 1843 resided in Belgrave 
Square, London, where he made a kind of polit- 
ical début, claiming the crown of France, and re- 
ceiving legitimist visitors with the etiquette of a 
court. In 1846 the count married the Princess 
Maria Theresa, eldest daughter of the Duke of 


’ Modena. They have no children surviving, so 


that at present the Count de Chambord, or Hen- 
ri V., as his followers delight to style him, is the 
last representative of the direct line of the French 
Bourbons. His nearest relative is his sister’s 
son, the Duke of Parma, who is debarred from 
succession by the salic law. 
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A LONDON SYNAGOGUE—THE 
FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 


MONG the numerous ancient rites and cere- 
monies practiced by the modern Jews none 

are more impressive or interesting than that 
called the Feast of Tabernacles, which takes place 
annually in October, or, according to the Jewish 
calendar, the month of Tishri, and is designed to 
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commemorate the dwelling of Moses and his fol- 
lowers in tents during their forty years’ sojourn 
in the wilderness. During the celebration of 
the festival the interior of the synagogue pre- 
sents a curious and somewhat picturesque scene, 
especially at the moment represented in the en- 
graving, when the principal reader, chanting 
words of thanksgiving, waves the branches of 
pam, willow, and myrtle which, together with a 
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citron, have been placed in his hands by the 
Shom’mus, or beadle. At the Barnsbury or 
North London Synagogue the two sides of the 
building are lined with seats used exclusively by 
males, the females occupying a gallery above, 
where they may see and hear all that takes place, 
although not permitted to participate in the serv- 
ice. The men wear their hats while in the syna- 
gogue, and are also attired in white silk scarfs, 


about the size of ordinary shawls, the ends being 
each embroidered with five blue stripes, in token 
of thetencommandments. The wearing of these 
scarfs is explained in Numbers, xv. verses 37- 
39. At the eastern end of the building is a lofty 
arched recess, in which, approached by five mass- 
ive steps, is placed the ark, the doors being con- 
cealed by curtains of rich crimson velvet, fringed 
and embroidered with gold. Facing the ark, and 








placed in the centre of the building, is a kind of 
raised platform, in front of which are three seats 
occupied by officials connected with the place. 
The platform itself is occupied by the reader and 
members of the choir, the reader’s desk facing 
the ark, and the space between the platform, the 
ark, and the rows of seats being kept clear of 
obstacles. In front of the ark a small lamp, sus- 
pended from the roof, is kept perpetually burn- 





ing, in compliance with the mandate in Exodus, 
xxvii, 20, 21. 

The morning service commences about nine, 
and consists of prayers and passages from the 
Old Testament, alternately chanted or intoned 
by the principal reader and the congregation, 
the effect, notwithstanding a certain degree of 
monotony, being extremely musical, No music- 
books are used, but nearly all present have 


82 


prayer-books in Hebrew, or in Hebrew and En- 
glish. As the service proceeds, the Shom'mus 
brings in branches of palm, myrtle, and willow, 
together with citrons, which are handed to the 


‘reader and other officials, also to certain mem- 


bers of the congregation. Each person has one 
palm branch and citron, two branches of willow, 
and three of myrtle, the emblematical significa- 
tions of which are explained in the passr,.cs 
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chanted by the reader. At certain portions of 
the service the various branches are waved in 
various directions by their respective holders, and 
after a short time a procession, headed by the 
reader, is formed, consisting exclusively of per- 
sons carrying branches, and which slowly makes 
the circuit of the building. More prayers, more 
chanting, and then the Shom’mus, attended by 
two members of the congregation, proceeds to- 
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ward the ark, where—the heavy curtains being 
drawn aside, and the massive doors opened—the 
five MS. books of Moses are disclosed to view. 
‘he books consist of great rolls of parchment 
covered with Hebrew characters, and protected 
by thick covers of velvet, adorned with gold and 
silver ornaments. ‘Two of the books are taken 
out, and, after the doors of the ark have been 
carefully closed, are conveyed to the platform, 
where, with many impressive formalities, the 
assages for the day are read aloud. Then in 
ike manner the books are restored to their places 
in the ark. Jews bearing the name of Cohen or 
Levi are selected to remove and replace the Books 
of the Law, such persons being regarded as the 
descendants of Aaron, ‘*Cohen’’ in Hebrew sig- 
nifying ‘‘ priest.” 
More chantings and intonings yet, and then 
the Shom’mus, accompanied by two attendants 
ing towels, proceeded toward the steps of 
the ark, at each side of which stood a pedestal, 
surmounted by a silver basin and ewer filled with 
water. Here came the reader, followed by all the 
Cohens and Levis in the congregation. Wash- 
ing their hands, and covering their heads with 
their scarfs, they stood bowing before the ark 
while the chanting was being continued. In a 
. few minutes they covered their faces still. more 
closely, and then turned toward the congrega- 
tion, the bowings being continued. A few minutes 
more and they had descended the steps, when a 
loud strain of rejoicing, followed by a sudden 
silence, brought the morning celebration of the 
Feast of Tabernacles to an end. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Exrrorant.—Get a drese of some light neutral tint 
of silk, such as Ophelia (a creamy shade), pearl, or opal, 
for your quiet wedding. Have it made with a demi- 
train, trimmed with two wide gathered scalloped 
flounces on the back breadth, with many narrow 
ruffies in front, joined by bows on the sides. Have a 
Worth over-ekirt, and a jockey basque edged with 
Valenciennes lace, headed by a side pleating of fine 
tulle. The sleeves are plain to the elbow, with lace 
and tulle ruffies below. Cut the neck in heart shape, 
with an erect ruffie of Valenciennes and tulle pleat- 
ings; also a jabo: down the whole front of the basque. 
Put a corsage bouquet high on the left side of the 
front. Make your black silk by the Louis Quinze pat- 
tern, illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol Vv. Get an olive 
or asea blue cashmere, and make by pattern of Double- 
breasted Redingote, shown in Bazar No. 4, Vol. Vv. 
Trim with ruffies faced with silk. 

K. K. K.—The princeese polonaise is appropriate 
for a black silk for an elderly lady. The pattern you 
ordered was mailed September 24. We are at a loss 
what advice to give you about selecting silkea. Expe- 
rienced merchants are puzzled by the artifices manu- 
facturers now resort to. All tests fail, and investing in 
silk has become a sort of lottery. 

Mas. J. 8. W.—The scarf mantle is best made in soft 
woolen fabrics, not in velvet. You do not require a 
pattern, as an illustration and full directions for mak- 
Ing are given in Bazar No. 42, Vol. V., under the name 
of Woolen Plaid Bedouin. Read New York Fashions 
for further hints. 

Mas. A. C. B.—Make your black silk with flounced 
back breadths, apron front, and basque. Trim with 
velvet. For your boy of five years use the Double- 
breasted Jacket Suit illastrated in Bazar No. 89, Vol. V. 

Sunsogzisger.—Bazar No. 35, Vol. IV., will give you 
fllustrations and full descriptions of infants’ dresses, 
petticoats, etc. Patterns of the important articles of 
an infant’s wardrobe are sold in a set. Twenty-five 
cents is the price of all these together. 

Mas. O. P.—Maroon, with facings of the same shade, 
will be pretty for a dressing-gown, or else gray with 
cherry or blue silk. The cashmere polonaise will be 
suitable for your black skirt. Over-skirts are now 
made in such various shapes that the short ones of two 
years ago can be used again. 

Lium—Make white alpaca and tarlatan dresses 
with four or five flounces covering the back breadths, 
two flounces and an apron in front. The corsage 
should be a postilion-basque, or else the low round 
Josephine corsage described in Bazar No. 43, Vol. V. 

InquizEz.—The Dolman is made in various shapes 
to suit both small and large ladies. The three back 
breadths of skirts are covered with kilt pleating, leav- 
ing one side gore plain. As you have not seen these 
dresses, your eafest plan will be to make regular back 
breadths of cambric, and cover them with kilting of 
the dress material. Make your black silk with flounced 
skirt, apron-front over-skirt with wide sashes for back 
breadths, and a basque of velvet with silk sleeves. 

E. A. 8.—A camel’s-hair suit, very lightly embroider- 
ed and edged with yak lace, would cost you §250. The 
furnishing houses quoted in our columns would fur- 
nish it. ; 

8. H. H.—We can not tell you where to procure the 
book. 

Srurtiry.—The Bazar Book af Decorum will be 
mailed to you from this office on receipt of $1. When 
a gentleman and lady make a call together, the lady 
should always be the first to propose to leave. The 
propriety of making a Christmas gift to a gentleman 
depends on such a variety of circumstances that we 
can not decide in your particular case without know- 
ing more about it. A young lady may do so with the 
approbation of her parents. 

Beetsa.—Two yards of the narrow German velvet 
will make you a sleeveless basque. It should be the 
simplest jockey shape, without any slasbing or postil- 
fon pleats, and should merely have a double cord of 
faille for trimming the edge. 

Mas. Eowin L.—Cut your cloak in the new Dolman 
shape. 

¥, E. N.—You will need the usual woolen and silk 
freeses for your Florida winter, but can dispense with 
all extra wrape. 

L. J. K.—Uee the Louis Quinze dress pattern illue- 
trated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V. 





‘*THe fact that Nestlé’s Lacteous Farina is 
fast becoming a necessity with mothers who are 
compelled to resort to its use as a substitute for 
the natural food of infants, together with the in- 
dorsement given it by so many prominent phy- 
sicians in New York City, is strong evidence that 
its fine nutritious qualities are sought for and ap- 
preciated by the public at large. The Farina is 
also an excellent diet for the sick and for inva- 
lids." —[Godey'’s Mugazine.] 
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monthly payments, and the total amount only $50, are 
the terms of the New Wilson Under-Feed Sewing- 
Machine, in every respect the best and most perfect 
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machine in use. No man has any excuse for not pre- geageages 
senting to his wife, mother, or sister, one of these su- ge 88Sseha 
rior machines. The price is low, and he can have = 4i3g8e oF 
is own time to pay for it. When one considers the fae cttog 
low price at which it is sold, and the fact that it has 52252553 
demonstrated its superiority over all the other ma- te « §743 2 
chines by surpassing them in el work, and above 2¢32584-% 
all the terms on which it is sold, the wonder is that $ueS3 GEFs 
there is not a Wilson Sewing-Machine in every home &wvog eg cee 
in the State. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New Yor tas 32 a 
and in all other cities in the U.8. The company wan 322552223. 
agents in country towns.—(Com.] SEses eae 
Sue thise 
Facts FOR THE Lapies.—Mrs. D. Macra, WO ae i ) = : 3% ey fis 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., has used her Wheeler Wy pe oe gots ae 
& Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine about two-thirds aS 7 gota: Eo 
of each year since 1860, and earned annually YMA 3M eas pstgas* 
about $500, with no expense for repairs. See lug Yip et 3s3% rg 
the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ya ast B25 =$, 
<. & ree ser +o 
Ripper. —[ om. | Fgaz: 337 aR 
eevieesize 
7 ee <3 Ps 13 
Wrr-Awaxe Yours’s Papes.—Forjudiciousediting, agaee gs 43 
ne ac b8 255% 


select and popular contributors, and sprightly, enter- 
taining reading, the Youth's Companion of Boston has 
no superior among the youths’ publications.—[(Com.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NICOL, DAVIDSON, & CO, 


686 BROADWAY, 

Near Great Jones Street, New York, 
Offer @ Quarter of a Million Dollars’ worth of 
REAL BRONZE CLOCKS; 
MANTLE SETS, GROUPS, FIGURES; 
BISQUE, PARIAN; 
ENAMELED-BRONZE JEWEL-BOXES ; 
CHINA, GLASS; 
GAS-FIXTURES AND CHANDELIERS, 
in Crystal, Gilt, or Bronze, 

At a small advance on cost of importation. 


PALL and WINTER SAMPLES now READY. 
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1133 DOLMA CLOAK. 
Needs no lengthy description 
to win universalfayor. For 
comfort, neatness, and ele 
g2nce combined, its equal is 
not to be found among the 
novelties of this winter's 
Yam productions. Takes twoand 
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8tl—LA PIERRE OVERSEIRT. 
Tho most attractive and elegant style 
for making, ijnail kinds of material. 
And though for a season Polonaise 
have reigned, yet a spirit of change 
is quite evident,and we gladly ac- 
copt this beautiful novelty which will 

atlfy the wishes of thousands who 

esired to see overskirtsazain in high 
favor. Takes three yards thirty-inch 





—_—_—— ee Vattern, with cloth model, 
co je 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON 
Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for The above taken from the IBEES'T Fashion 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted, inclose | Mesuie IN THE WORLD 


Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 335 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JEEFERS. 


STYLE andl 


in this country ears IMPO ae ~ 
atterns of them. nfprmation ev 2 
| | Gg Esty besides Mende eetretiogs in auaking all hinds of gar- 


ments. 
This number contains « large fashion plate (1 by 38 inches, 


. BROADWAY, STORES, HUNTS, Ocient Foviga Nev, ts 
LADIES? Booms. | SUMS HUNCH SUI Bai 


By sending ONE DOL- 
GRAND PREMIUM. "EEar ok" BaUe 





AT POPULAR PRICES. with yoar name and addres to A. BUR 
DETTE SMITH, 914 Broadway,N.¥. 

will be made s yearly rubseriber to SMELT HOS ILe 

A. SELIG, USTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR, 

Successor to 8. M. Peyrer, 818 Broadway, Importer of | AND thepettenswith CLOTH MODELS, 


complete, of the THIER EE above willbe mailed 
oyu, FREER, AS PREMIUM. 
ofthe above patterns sent by mail on receipt ofits marked 


A CATALOGUE 
of Winter Styles, selected from the Bazear. Worth more than 
any Fashion Magazine toshow what is now worn. Mailed to any 
address on recelptof Two Stamps. 

We gives orote sore with = p ee shoe 
every seam, pleat, gather ute. ut the garm 
ther by the patiara, apd, how i wil look ehen completed. By 
. the mest diffs utiperment od easly 00 the plain Sines ‘They 8 
PERYECT GUIDEs 


Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 
jes on Canvas and ben roe Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and ae price, 
Chairs. Also, Gutpure and Point Laces, and mate 

for making thesame. Novelties in Fringes, Gimpa, But- 
tons, Ormaments, and Laces. Fringes and other ‘Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kindsofstampingdone. Mon- 
ofr or and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, | 

or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


LADIES’ FURS 


IN EVERY VARIETY; 
SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES, 
All at the Lowest Prices. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, {7!°x"y¢""" 
REMOVAL. 


Mrs. C. G. PARKER begs to notify her patrons that 
her address is now 48 Sixth Avenue, New York City, 
and that she continues to make purchases of every 


description at her usual rates. Samples sent on re- 
S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
. by the moat eminent Pe cians. 
rocers. 
E 15 South William Street, New York. R 
LADY ELGIN GOLD WATCH FOR 
at $3 a year, or for Tue Sorenoe or Hratrtn, at $24 


ceipt of 25 cta. Circular with reference (free). 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 
Id by Druggists an 
YOUR WIFE may be had as a premium fora 
year. Send stamp forcircularto 5S. R. WELLS, 





Address very plainly . 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Smith’s Pattern Bazaar, 
014 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


EXTRA!!! 
UNION ADAMS & CO. 


Have manufactured, expressly 
For the Present Season, a Splendid Variety of 


House Coats, 
Smoking Jackets, 
Robes de Chambre, 
=| Railway Rugs, 
| Traveling Shawls, 














MOTHERS, 
Extensively used and recommended 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
few new subscribers to the PurenoLogroaL JOURNAL, 


889 Broadway, N. Y. 








———— &e., &¢C., &C., 
THE WONDER CAMERA 
The Greatest Invention of the Age. ADAPTED TO COMFORT. 


Second Story, Front, 
637 BROADWAY. 


Will show any opaque object. 
Send stamp for descriptive circular. 


EK. L HORSMAN, 100 William St., New York, 
Sole Agent for the United States. 


[peuee & WICHIELS, 381 Canal 8t., N.Y., 

Importers and Manufacturers of Human-Hair 
Goods, wholesale and retail. The latest styles. The 
best and cheapest hair goods in the U.S. Orders from 
the country promptly executed, C. O. D. 


MONEY Sree ce cistern 
Tl a sam an 
full particulars FREE, 8.3.8 ee, Br 70 


employment for all, 
or more a year. New works 


GENTS WANTED—We 

Wither ac, 08 05a cay ore 

by Mra. H. B. Stowe, and others. Deper yen Uiteandoss 
mmey made ra. yan or nr 

Berney made rap onthingtoa, Dustin & Co, Hastiord, Cte 


PENOER, Brattle »Vt free. 
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C. G. GUATHER'S SONS, 


602-504 Broadway, 
— ONLY.— 


OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR LARGE AND 
EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ FURS, 


COMPRISING THEIR FINE STOCK OF 


Seal-Skin Fur, 


IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


Russian and American Sables, 
Black, Silver, and Blue Foxes. 


A FULL VARIETY IN 


BLACK MAARTEN 
and ASTRAKAN. 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF 


ERMINE GOODS. 


A FULL LINE OF 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 


FUR ROBES, 
GENTLEMEN'S FURS. 


Fur Trimmings, 
IN EVERY GRADE AND STYLE. 


All at the Lowest Possible Prices, 
602-504 Broadway. 


N.B.—OUR BUSINESS IN ALL ITS DEPART- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IS ONLY 
AT 502 AND 504 BROADWAY. 
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THOMSON’S. 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


Glove ‘Fitting Corset, 


No Corset has ever enjoyed 





en such a world-wide popular- 
D 
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Wy The demand for them is 
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constantly increasing, 
BECAUSE 
THEY GIVE 


UNIVERSAL 
SATISFACTION, 


Are Handsome, Durable, 
Economical, and 


A PERFECT FIT. 


Ask for THOMSON’S GENUINE GLOVE- 
FITTING, every Corset being stamped with the 
name THOMSON, and the trade-mark, a Crown. 


Sold by all First-Class Dealers. 
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Important to Ladies.—Throngh the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
the United Staten especial ia yto h rt th 

e y ose who su em- 
selves by the needle. The tade of p offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good are accomplished, will ete confidence in 
oi Peart every woman who this. Notice— 


stamp. Address 


industrious woman in 


culare will be sent on receipe ot vom 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
648 Broadway, New York. 





are offered in Elegant New Styles, with import- 
ant improvements; their already brilliant reputation 
will be enhanced only by trial of their merits, and not 
by publishing testimonials. Lovers of whatever is 
refined and progresaive in music will be charmed by 
the beautiful orchestral effects of their 


COMBINATION SOLO STOPS, 


Purity of Tone, Elegance of Design, and Thorough 
Construction. Circulars with music Free. 
ea7- Agents wanted in every Town. 
Address GEO. WOOoDs & CO., 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 


| RENEW 222.2 either of Harper's, 8 year, 


¢ and Tae In. usTRaTED PHEENoLogioal 
Jounnat, the best, most interesting, instractive, and 
practical Magazine published. Price, $3 00 a rr ‘ 30 
cents a number. Specimens sent for on, 
FREE, on receipt of stamp. Address 
8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Recommended by physicians and mothers. Be- 
<4 tains linen diaper, and is water 
1 proof. 4 sizes—] smallest, 4 Semple 
A mailed, on receiptof $1, by Bure | 
.Y. Sold, also,by Stewart, 





532 B’dway, N 8 
roa H. G. Noxton, and Dr Fancy ead Dry, 
Goods Stores. Ask for A. peony 


of Eureka Patent Diaper Co. Take no other. Agents wan ) 
Oo en ee ee ed PE 


ADIES who prize a beautiful complexion, and 

have not used Palmer's Invisible, should procare 
a sample envelope of this most charming of all face 
powders, which can be had gratuitously at drug sored, 
and of 8. PALMER, 18 Plats St., New York. 
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REAL LACES, 





FREEMAN & BURR, 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 138 & 140 Fulton Street, New York. 


THE STOCK for Fall and Winter is of immense extent and variety. As usual, it embraces all 
the most popular Styles and Fabrics for all ages and all classes. ; 
Facilities for Fine Custom Work unequaled. Any garment made to measure at a few hours’ notice. 





































































































Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





3 || OVERCOATS, BUSINESS SUITS,|; DRESS SUITS, || BOYS’ DEPARTMENT. These Patterns are Gnavxv ro Frr ar Froune, and 
_ Se ee tot aecurdacy, THE NAMES AND DI- 
< $5 to $60. | $15 to $50. $25 to $75. Suits. | Overcoats. RECTIONS FOR Serene lee BRING FRINTXD ox 
Ae ee me Gee EAOH BEPARATER PIKROER OF THE PATTERN, 60 88 to ad- 
@ || Frock.} Sack. nae | Coata. |Panta.| Vests.||Coats.|Pants.| Vests. i Bede oe vo . eae justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
4a cf eg Bt ee || cman cca | taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
1 $8 $5 | $10 | 38 $4 | $3 ||$12) $8, $5 $4 $5 $3 $5 onde the anne accuse ibe jereee ee the ee. 
ects ee yee eee one eae un eee AS = arasaee Toe adea, an wo inches above e art oO e 
2 | s10 | $8 | 915 || $10 | $5 | 33 ||s20| so] $6] $5 | 48 || $4] $8 chest: and for Children, straight around the bod 
“3 |ls15 | 910 | $20 || $12 | 36 $4 || $25 | 310] $7 | $8 | $10 | $5 | $10 | Under the arms. ie 
4 "seo |"$12 | $80 $15_ 7 $4 "$30 $12 ~ $8. $9 | $12 || 36 | $12 The following are ae Patterns published : 
_5 || $25 | $15 | $40 || $18 | $8 | $5 || $85 | $14) $8 || $10 | $15 |_ $8 $15 GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
6 || $30 | $20 | $45 $20 | $10] $6 || $40 | $15 | 910 || $11 | $18 |_$12 | $18 Shirt Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress-_ i 
| ca as meee A eee Oo me ae Lee. | aaa e n WW UD). seveidce.e wie wiee bie a 60 004% 0a elee © wale wees Oo. 
-7_||-$85_| $25 | $50 || $25 | $12 | $7_|| $45 | $16 | $11 |) $12 | $20 | $15 | $20 | HIGHLAND SUTT (for boy fromtob years old): ** 89 
AT -g || $40 | $80 | seo |} s30 1915! 38 || $50! $18 ' 312 | $15 | $25 |, s20 | $25 EOE ee eee poe ase 
( ¥Y LETTER promptly filled. FREEMAN & BURR’S new system years old)...........- sae “ 39 
E HR IC Ht’ S Cou NTRY Qe es TEAS of which ehorieatida avail themselves, enables parties in all | BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- . 
T EMPLE EF A SHI ON pers of the conn to or er direct from them, with the certainty of receiving the most one nae gi lonoe SEATING on - * 
T 5 oe 
OF ‘| ORDERS. |... ce eo DOLMAN WALKING SUIT.................. “ 41 


287 & 289 EIGHTH AVE, near Mth St, N. Y. 


R&LEs for SELF-MEASURE, Samples of Goods, Price-List, and Fashion 


Sheet SENT FREE on application. 





DOUBLE TALM 


ee renee ecetiaiams noeNe WALK G SKIRT............ 0.06 ‘a 
Real Tacea Gian Were : ASTED JACKET, WORTH 
Germane ave saving all intermadiars profits oA RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., B AZAR OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT... * 43 
gumiasionn, od enabling na a al the some of em Broadway, cor. Ninetoenth Bt, N.Y, GIRLS PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for | 
an who e p ces. e guaran Ud BR RENEE OD OV BY YURI Ul}. e ss cece erencevncns = 
Loa Al eatsa pire POMPADOUR SILKS lit Pa er Patterns Oront Dverskirt ard Walktag Sire ree 4g 
Best aaaty a Guipure Lace, full 3 inches wide, at Suitable for ’ a DOUBLE- BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
an e ING SUIT ssseiccs ogc idescstvncs Scsteseess “ 46 
¥H t Patterns. ful] 2 ad 75c. and 85c. The ad of the rietors of the Bazar ? 
Elegant Patterne, fall § inches wide, et $1 and $1 16. DINNER, RECEPTION, AND EVENING | patterns a to furuish cut paper patterns of every de- | VEST POLONAISH WALKING SUIT. --°... « 48 
Elegant Patterns, full 4 inches wide, at $1 90 to $1 50; COSTUMES. scription, and for every at a moderate price. with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-ekirt, ead 
together with a rich assortment of wider widths, These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, Round Skirt ........cccccccecececcccceee vee * 60 


at $1 75, $2, $2 26, $2 75, $8, and upward. 
A SPECIAL BARGAIN. 


Real Guipure Lace, over 9 inches wide, very richest de- 
sign and texture, at $7. 


Also, 
LYONS CLOAKING AND TRIMMING 
VELVETS, VELVETEENS, &c., &c. 


the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 

duced in country, and so arranged as to be easil 

understood by those not accustomed to making the 

own garments. We avoid as far as poeaible every form 

of extrav: ce in cutting u rage at the same 
6 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 


We cordially invite an examination. MOURNING DEPARTMENT. . time comb! ng all that is d fashion and rg orde ing, please ify the Number of paper con: 
call particula ery large good tas ery pattern we issue will e prod- ning Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers su 
re See VELVETS. : as We e plore renee . = a of oe ables and most eben eucea sentences at the edad’ discount. PP 
ac oO elvets, heavy silk face, linen back, f resemakers in the country under the su on |. i 
28 inches wide, at $5. . BLACK GOODS, of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman ‘who stands at the HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Black Cloak Velvets, warranted all silk, face and back, 
full % inches wine et $8 265. , 

Superfine Black Cloak Velvets, warranted silk face and 
back, 28 inches wide, of the celebrated manufac- 
ture of ‘ Guinet & Co.,” at $12. 

Extra Fine Black Cloak Velvets, warranted all-silk 
face and back, 28 inches wide, very best grade man- 
ufactured by Guinet & Co., at $14; sold all over at 

| $20 per y 

SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS IN 

Velvets and Velveteena, Plushes, Silks, as Dress 

and Cloak Trimmings of ev escription, Ribbons, 

Feathers, Hats in avery sii uslin and Merino Un- 

derwear, ‘Real Lace Barbes an Handkerchiefs, &€., &c. 

SHAWLS and CLOAKS a specialty. 


FURS. 
Children’s ae Cony Caps, with head, wing, and 


srt Wi 

ae Cony Skating Sets, muff and boa, at 

Ladies’ Imitation Ermine Sets, muff and boa, at $4 50, 
50, and $6. 

Ladies’ Alaska Mink Sets, muff with boa or collar, at 


Adapted for both DEEP a LIGHT MOURNING, 

BOMBAZINES, CREPES, IMPERIAL SERGES ; 

HENRIETTA, TAMISE, BARATHEA, AND CREPE 
CLOTHS; 

MEDIUM AND EXTRA FINE CASHMERES, ME- 
RINOES; 

DRAP D’ETE, CAMEL'S-HAIR CLOTHS; 

IRISH AND FRENCH POPLINS; 

ALPACAS AND BRILLIANTINES ; 

STRIPED AND GRAY SERGES, MOHAIR POP- 
LINS, DELAINES, PRINTS, &., &c., together 
with a fine assortment of SCARFS, BOWS, HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, CREPE COLLARS, &c., &c. 

LACE GOODS. 
A Splendid Assortment of 
RICH VALENCIENNES LACE CAPES, 


head of his De ete who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
ia to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have a prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of ere 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of ch this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and ragnituce the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and ony. of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hafled with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


648 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
%c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 


Why not have a Beautiful Complexion ? 
WHY BE ANNOYED WITH 
CHAPPED HANDS or ROUGH SKIN? 
WHEN SUOH AN AGEEEABLE AND REFFEOTUAL 
REMEDY CAN BE OBTAINED, 

AT 60 SMALL A OO6T, 

BY USING WRIGHT'S 


“ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET.” 


Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 


AGENTS WANTED 
To canvass for the most popular publications of the 
day. id chances for ladies and gentlemen in all 
parts of the States. Send for particulars, 

K. V. CURTIS, 838 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS, READ THIS! 


We will pay Agents a of $80 per week and 
mses to sell our new and wonderful inventions, 
Address M.V. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 





FICHUS, COLLARETTES, COLLARS, Bazar Dresemaker, a book just published, containing 

= ~ CHEMISETTES, SLEEVES, HDKFS., TIES over five hundred (500 fashion-plates, resenting the j 
wart a Sable Sete, muff and boa, from : EMBROIDERED SETS : leading Paris, Ber ndon, and New York fashfona. arper rot ers 
iddica’ Als ha Satis Geta Annalara boas serena ARIS- ETS, Rach garment is mfnutely described, with directions 

upward. boa, NIGHT-DRESS SETS AND YOKES, for ca Ging nails , and ng at the least possible e e 
Ladies’ Royal Ermine Sets, muff and boa, at $82. FINE EMBROIDERED CHEMISE BANDS, — | ifhect, boys, and tue children, he polonalses an [ atest Pu 1) ications 

We keep the very Finest Furs, warrant the quality On double linen, over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- a 

in every respect, and guarantee our prices to be the PLAIN, EMBR'D, AND INITIAL HDEFS., tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
cheapest in the country. In fancy boxes, in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended | sc1ENCE FOR THE YOUNG. 


Samples of our goods sent free by mail. 
&@ Send for FALL PRICE=-LIST. 
aoe shipped C. 0. D. to any part of the country. 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


as a reference book for dresamakers and others. If 
& lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 


FORCE. Being Vol. IV. of Science for the Young, 

by Jacos Ansnorr. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
y next week.) 

HEAT. — LIGHT. — WATER AND LAND. ~ 


wiht lef ta a og has | —___ Bron c Nnetontn SN. | BTS aN ONG ES Tatum | ORC. wa Manet "as Ch 
amination are graded to fit any size. — — 
ae BLACK GOODS. 


EHRICH’S TEMPLE OF FASHION, 


287 & 289 EIGHTH AVE., 





EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
From Auction. 
FRENCH CASHMERES..........$1 00, worth $1 30 


Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


648 Broadway, New York. 
66 Best in the Market.» 













=} 










DR. WAINWRIGHT'S PATIENT. A Novel. By 
Epuvunp Yares, Author of “ Black Sheep,” ‘' Lan 
at Last,” ‘‘Wrecked in Port,” &c. ‘8vo, Paper, 60 
cents. (Ready next week.) 


Near 24th 8t., New York City. cecccccee 120 h 150 a 
PERT OLOaT ae : 75, baba 90 ASH W ORTH?’S THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GERMAYN 
Cc H eeoouven ee 5, ; 
ee 1a Tonk s1x-coRD see hs Groat aie bere Base 
WAL s iiasrniawkes wo - ‘. . 
CRAPE CLOTH............c00000- 60; worth 70 SPOOL COTTON. U.S. A., Colonel Sixth Infantry. Crown &yo, Cloth’ 
AC eeoeovrevenve @eeosesereeve ee 50, worth %5 SOLD BY e ‘eauaas 
ILKS........ ssernbaase bs Cus ites ewek 1 th 150 2 
SES aoe Too worth 295 Bre Pee eee ee ee A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. A Novel. By Jaurs 
DRAP D’ETE Sa vewa ek ‘ 12% to 8650 : Payn, Author of ‘'Carlyon's Year,” ‘* Cecil's Tryst," 
SATIN STRIPES............ ---». 80, worth 100 i “A Beggar on Horseback," “Bred in the Bone,” 
UEEN’S CLOTH.........cccscees 40, worth 60 ** Foun » &. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
APANESE POPLINS............ 25, worth 40 . miateysue «= You ask WHY we can sell First _ 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? | NORDHOFF'S CALIFORNIA. California: for 
JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, = Tae We. Ss wer Lochs bees that $300 Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A Book for 
729 Broapway, Cor. WAVERLEY PLaor. ey to make any $600 Fiano sold Travelers and Settlers. By Cuagies .Nonpuory. 
The GUIDE is now published Quanrerty. 25 CHENEY BRO’S y es 10 Datars ee profit,” We have Tilustrated. 8vo, Paper, $2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 
cents pays for the year, four numbers, which is not Par Getseer Oetie con warsont FOR THE Wend An Historical Novel BE CHARLES 
half the cost. Those who afterward send money to ; . F ie ° BS Years, Send for illustrated cir- tpBpoNn, Author o or Lack o »” “Robin 
the amount of One Dillar or more for Sods may tse | orrene Gros-Grain Silks, Sie ID tN We ee SS ore COD rear | OTA" &c. Gro, Paper, 80 cents. 


order Twenty-five cents’ worth extra—the price paid 
for the Guide. 

The January Number is beautiful, giving plans for 
making Rural Homes, Designs for Dining- 
Table Decorations, Window Gardens, 
&c., and containing a mass of information invaluable to 


IN BLACK STRIPES, 


AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 





in 44 States and Territories, Please state where you saw 


this notice. 
= U.S. Piano Go., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘The Weekly Sun 
ONLY $1 A YEAR. 8 PAGES. 








a en & Brorurss will send either of the above 
wor mail, postage id, to any part the 
Untted on receipt of the price. . 2 
ee Harper's Caratocue mailed free on receipt 
Six Cents in postage stamps. o, 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


G6 
the lovers of flowers. One Hundred and Fifty pages, on DOMEST The Best Family Paper. BAZAR. 
fine tinted paper, some Five Hundred Engravings, and The Best Agricultural Paper. Haxerr'’s Macaztnx, One Year......$4 00 
a superb Colored Plate and Chromo Cover. Se gree: The Best Political Paper. Haurru’s Werkiy, One Year...... 4 00 
The First Edition of Two Hunprep Tuovsanp just “arsenate? 7 / The Best Story Paper. Hauran’s Bazan, One Year...... ling 


printed in English and German, and ready to send ont. 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 












3 Send for a descriptive, ee at 
containin * addresses, 
4 BENS o. Wools, Manufacturer, 
M9—351 Federal & 152 Kneeland-st's, Boston. 
a No suspension of Business on account of Fire! 
Beek AGENTS WANTED.—The Holidays 
are approaching—the season when every one ex- 
pects to purchase books. Now is the time when en- 
ergetic, perseverin ts should be on the alert. to 
supply this demand. e subscriber wants thia clase 
of A gone and will supply them with first-class stand- 
ard on terms that will enable them to make 
money. For further particulars, call on or addrese 


AVERY BILL, Care Hanrzen & Broruxns, New York. 











aresents @ Yre- 
cord of success a 
unparalleledin im 


““‘DOMESTIC’’S. M. Co., New York. 


NTELLIGENT WOMEN who wish to make 
money in a respectable calling, that can be pursued 
either as a regular business or only at intervals of 
leisure, write for particulars to HOLT & WILLIAMS, 
Publishers, 25 Bond St., N. Y. 


96 per day! Agente wanted! All classes of working peo 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make morv money at 
work fer usin their apare moments or al) the Hime than at anything 
else, Particulars free. Addrves G. Stinsun & Co., Portiand, Maine, 


Reger TE TS PE I TE IED 


The Best Fashion Reports. 
The Best Cattle Market Reports. 
The Best General Market Reports. 
‘he Best Paper Every Way. 











Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinson & Oo., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


A MONTH! Horee and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H.B.SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


Harper's Macazink, Harper's Week.y, and Harper's 
Bazaz, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macaztng, Wrexx1.y, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Frve 


i Sunsorinens at $4 00 each, tn one » or, Siz 
HOLID AYS the history of THE WEEKLY NEW YORK SUN. Eight | Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 
are drawing near! and those i a useful Sewin g Ma- pages, 56 columns. $1 a year, or less than 2 centsa The Fostage on the Magasine, within the United States, is * cents a 
n 1, , , 
GLrtS nF ARY oPasterunwpe Sits | chines, - Bend number, Gena vourGelian, ne vawcne. | umweuen tibeaibes Guole nar WoT a oat ert 
athena Boys or Se not oe for Dilustrated ent Paik BUN, ne or: ty. Mecasine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Basar, to prepay the United 
OVE Lt Price List. ..z5r- Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date fe spect- 
leita w y ed, i i mnderreocd that the ecbeerption tr the Marzzine herine 
a ? y 

PRINTING PRESS sulilanieee west shar the dsts of tha'orace, oe? OT anaes 

Pamphlet oyna ore ma In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 


payable to the order of Hazrer & Broruxnsis prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be loat or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Txrus FoR AnVEnttistna tn Harrrr’s WEEKLY AND 
Harper's Bazaz. 
Hi ‘a Weekly;.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display 
$1 95 per Line—each insertion. ? 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. ' 
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824 HARPER'S BAZAR. [DecEMBER 14, 1872, 
‘“‘] wonder whither those 
FA CETIZ. clouds are going?” said a 
Wry is a hen-pecked hus- poetic contributor to a mag- 
band like an opera-hat 7— azine, pensive as she point- 
Because he’s very big when ed with her delicate finger to 
he's out, but immediately the heavy masses that floated 
shut up when he gets home. ute sky outaide the editor's 

———..-_—- window. 


Contentment is the true 
pe her’s stone—neither 
as yet been discovered. 


ence 
The most careful of buy- 
ers must needs make a mess 
over a purchase of new 
boots, for the first one he 
tries on he is sure to put his 
foot in it. 
a 
Tux Heiaut or I[pernrti- 
NENcE—Asking a Jew what 
his Christian name is. 


pe 

Bilkins, getting worsted in 
a dispu grew abusive. 
“¢ Hnongh, Sir,” said be, loft- 
ily; ‘“‘I can’t argue with a 
fool!” 

“*You underrate your pow- 
ers,” replied Stinger: “you 
are just up to that.” 


ee 
What do you expect to see 
reflected in your inamorata’s 
eyes ?—Yourself—if she is a 
good looking-lass. 


Leen 
The following advertise- 
ment appears in a Canadian 


r: 
Peay Will the gentleman who 
stole my melons last Sat- 
urday night be generous 
enough to return me a few 
of the seeds, as they are a 
choice variety ?” 


SN ed 
A veteran observer says : 
“‘T never place reliance on 
“aman who is telling what he 
would have done had he been — 


- {+ = — ry 
there. I have noticed that =—— Ll rebelde Ee 


somehow this kind of people 


— a a iL hidhg J 
never get there.” Th 


if 
FZ if 
ZIFG LY 
° ed / 

“TI feel very queer!” was 
the remark of a “ corpse” in 
Chi , with whom a party 
of frien‘is were sitting up. 
This little deviation from the 
general conduct of corpses 
made the sittere-up feel very queer too, and they ca- 
pered out of there, leaving the individual nee 
gone to better society than that which was sitting up 
with him to recover at leisure. 

——< 
An ee paper states the follnwane £0 be found . 
in Ercal] Magna church-yard, in Shropshire: .. : 
Elizabeth, 
The wife of Richard Barklamb, 
Passed to Eternity on Sunday, @ist May, 1797, 
in the T ator of her age. 
Richard Barklamb 
The Affi use uxorious, 
Was interred here, 27th January, 1906, 
in his 84th year. 
William Barklamb 
Brother to the prec : 
September Sth, 1779, aged 68 years. 
When terrestrial all in chaos shall exhibit effer- 


vescence, 

Then celestial virtues, with their full, effulgent, brill- 
fant essence, 

Shall, with beaming beauteous radiance, through the 
ebullition shine, 

Transcending to glorious regions, beatifical, sublime ; 

Then human power absorbed, deficient to delineate 

nt lasting sparks, 

Where honest plebeians ever will have precedence 
over ambitious great mon 


The other day there appeared upon the placard of a 
daily paper an announcement of “Fatal Cases of 
Drowning.” We hope that when cer cases of drown- 
ing that are not fatal occur they will be carefully re- 


ported. re Sag ae 


We don’t hold with Darwinism. We are not related 
to the animals. See here. Among birds the hen is 
- always the ower: quietly feathered, humble-looking 
creature, while the cock (peacock and pheasant, for 
inatance) blazes out in sp endor. While among our- 
selves—but you perceive the argument. 

—— 

Trarouen or Meowanioac Sxitt— Calculating Ta- 

bles” and ‘‘ Intelligent Farms.” 
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A GRACELESS CHILD. 
Uncrix Georce. “‘ For all that we're going to receive,’”’ etc. 
Tiny Tim. “ Now read yowr Plate, Aunt Mary, and see what Zhaé says !" 


It is refreshing to come across such a gem as the 
following : 


“‘The frat bird of spring attempted to sing, 
But ere he had sounded a note 
He fell from the limb—a dead bird was him: 
The music had friz in his throat.” 
—— 

A man thus related his experience in a financial way 
on the occasion of the failure of a local bank: 

*¢ As soon as I heard of it my heart jumped right up 
into my mouth. ‘Now,’ thinks I, ‘s ng I've got 
any bills on that bank! I'm gone if I hev—that's a 
fact!’ So I put on my coat and ‘ put’ for bome just 
as fast as my legs would carry me; fact is, I ran all 
the way; and when I got there I looked keerful, and 
found that I hadn’t any bills on that bank—nor any 
other! Then I felt easier.” 


en , eee 
Tos Worst Tax or Att —A tacks of gout. 
ee 
Nusw Hovsexszrer's Guipe.—A party who proposes 
to publish a new housekeeper'’s guide sends the fol- 
lowing extracts from the forthcoming work: “‘ Plain 
sauce—an interview with a railway clerk. To make 
a good jam—ask any horse-car conductor. To boil 
tongue—drink scalding coffee. To make a good broil 
—leave a letter from one of your sweethearts where 
your wife can find it.” 
ee 
Although fishes have no voice, yet people have beer 
known to make a fish-bawl. 


eo 

Here is a story about a remarkable lunch. . The 

Tzeremisch Tartars have no particular religion, and 

have an odd way of excusing this They say that 

they once had a religious book for their guidance, but 
one day a cow came and ate it. 


—————_ 
A Miexratory Brrp—A traveling crane. 


— 

A New Disoovery in Dentistry.—Little Twitters, 

who is possibly nervous, says be can never bear to 

have his teeth drawn. He shall have them photo- 

graphed instead, he declares. He says that it will be 
easy by this means to get them out—of focus. 


=—— 


a 
SSS .> 
Ree 


TRUE CONJUGAL IMPARTIALITY. ~ 


“I can assure you, Sarah, that I’m not at all the sort of Woman who can’t see a Man’s Faults because 
she happens to be Married to him. On the contrary, I’m quite convinced that if dear Robert were not 
Absolutely Faultless, as 1 weust say he ss, I should be the very jirst Person to find it out i” 


Extrrumprey.—A well-known and popular landlord 
at a watering-place, smit with poetic raptures, evapo- 
rated his burning soul in the following bulletin, knock- 
ed out of him by an embarrassing collision of guests: 


“Do, for Heaven's sake, say 
If you’re going to stay, 
Or are going away, 

That the Soper may, 
Without farther delay, . 
Give the new-comers a ray 
Of hope for to-day, — 
And then all will be gay!” 





NO FOR AN ANSWER. 


ORTHODOX BUT CLOSE-FISTED Reotor (in answer to 
solicitation from mite on behalf of Building Fund). 
“Subscribe to new church, Sir? Sorry to decline, 
Sir, but can’t possibly, and never could, subscribe to 
any thing beyond the Thirty-nine Articles.” 

Aw Agtist’s Rerroor.—A jovial artist was painting 
some divine, who felt it incumbent upon him to give 
the painter a moral Jecture during one of his sittings. 
Somewhat in awe of the artist, he n rather nerv- 
ously; but as the “‘ knight of the brush” painted away 
without any sign of annoyance, he gathered courage 
as he proceeded, and finally istered a pretty 
sermon. He for a reply, and confessed after- 
ward that he never felt so i fficant in his life as 
when the artist, with the urbane but positive authority 
of his profession, merely said, “‘ Turn your head a little 
to the right, and shut your mouth.” 





“I'm not in mourning,” said a young lady, frankly 


to a lady que ‘but as the widows are getting all 
the offers nowadays, we poor girls have to resort to 
artifice.” ; 
A tourist who was asked in what of Switzerland 
ue felt the heat most replied, ‘‘ When I was going to 
erne.’ 
wren 


A jury was brought into court in order that one of 
their number might be instructed upon the following 
oint of law: “If I be- 
eve that the evidence 
was one way, and the 
other eleven believe dif- 
ferent, does that justify 
any other juryman in 
knocking me down with 

achair?” The judge an- © 
ewered in general terms. 
A good hotel-keeper is 
a mand that one can al- 
Ways put up with: 
— 


A young man who 
went West from Dan- 
bury a few months ago 
has sent only one letter 
home. It came Friday. 
It ‘said, ‘“‘Send me a 
wig!” And his fond 
parents don't know 
whether he is scalped 
ormarried. 

———__-—-—_—_- 

A rocking-horse in a 
family of our acquaint- 
ance has two yards of 
red flannel about its 
neck, and smells strong - 
enough of arnica to 
knock over an apothe- 
cary. The youthfnol 
owner can not go to 
echoot because his horse 
is sick. 

oe eee 

In what way should 
the nations of Europe 
take the rooks as an ex- 
arable ?7—Never to fight 
without caws. 

————— 

A Stamp you oOAan't 
Boy—The stamp of a 
gentleman. 


——— 

A young lady recently 

betrothed says that ‘‘C. 

O. D.” (Gash on Deliv- 

ery) means “Call on 
Dad.” 


; ei 
" Incredible as it may 
seem, many of the rich- 
est planters of Jamaica 
live on the coffee 
grounds. ' 


ee 

Was William Penn's 

pocket-handkerchief the 
original pen-wiper ? 








“‘T think they are going to 
thundcr,” said the editor. 


mnie 
The Western wits now call 
bigamy Utah-lizing the {c- 
male sex. 


decrement Pip ecrarerereinee 

“Do you like to go to 
church ?” said a lady to Mrs. 

artington. 

‘“‘Law me! I do,” replied 
Mra. P. “Nothing does me 
eo much good as to get up 
early on Sunday morning, 
and go to church and hear 
a populous minister dispense 

th the Gospel.” 


a 6 
It takes three springs to 
make aleap-year.  - 


Some tradesmen not only 
take pleisure in what they 
‘gerve you in, but are also 
glad to serve you out with 
eir little account after- 


‘ward. ; 


' Tf shoe-makers had aatrike, 
it might make all the others 
Bootless. Be 


a ——___—— 

Why is a captain harang- 
uing his crew like an uphol- 
sterer 7?—Because he’s a deck- 


orator. ° 

If the burglars off 
your plate, vey ia it all 
right ?—Because it's not left. 


——— 
Need a vendor of chess- 
men be a pawnbroker? — 


—— -—_—_ 

What do yon think of this 
motto for a Mammon-wor- 
shiper: ‘‘ Take the gods thy 
goods provide thee ? 

ea 


There is difficulty in find- 
ing a jury when an Indfan 
comes before an Omaha 

ing asked if he had rejadice: replied: ¢ Nor Only 
e any prejudice, replied, 0; 0 
I've been chased by ‘em, been in several battles wi 
’em, and would hang every man Jack of ’em at sight.” 
—<———— 
“WE AIN'T GOOD FRIENDS GENERALLY.” 


North Carolina, since the close of the war, seems to 
be acquiring an unenviable reputation for lawlessness 
and crime. As a specimen of the way in which the 
pee avocations of life are carried on in the “‘ Old 

ath we give the following incident as we find it re- 
po : 

**Do you wish to sell that cow?” asked one neigh- 
bor of another, as the latter was driving home one of 


his stray kine. 
_ “No, not by a deal,” was the reply. 
** Well, I guess J’ll take her ” 


then. 
, 
“That means one of us, I take it,” said the owner 
of the cow eee hee 
“* Well, it does,” y replied the other, aleo draw- 
my te eee anand hanged, 
ots were exc’ and the fi was 
kept up until the tol chambers were anaes 
Each man was slightly wounded, and one went into 
his house and the other drove his cow home. The 
traveler who witnessed the mnexpec e affray had the 
curiosity to ask the cow-driver what occasioned it. 
“Oh, nothing ’tickler,” was the reply; “we ain't 
good friends generally, and so we jes let drive when- 
ever we gits an excuse, 
ed 
CHILDREN OF THE BLuxy Sonoot—Lovers. 
Ee 
A Lrrriz Axezopors ror Amateur AvrHors.—A 
would-be author was advised to try the effect of one 
of his compositions on the folks at home without 
confessing its authorship. His mother fell asleep, his 
sister groaned, his brother asked him to shut up, as 
they had had quite enough of shower of words with- 
out wit, and at last his wife tapped him upon the 
shoulder, with the sweetest possible ‘Won't that 
do?” - He then saw how it was himself, buried his 
portolle, recovered his digestion, and has been a 
appy man ever since. 
¢ ——— 
An UNSATISFACTORY Meat—A domestic broil 
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CHURCH AS A FLIRTING RETREAT. 


This Coupie occupying the First Seat by the Door are enabled to carry on an 
Animated Conversation, and yet can say they have been to Church. 
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Dog’s Collar with Line and Halter, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Turs collar consists of a strip of blue cash- 
mere sixteen inches long and an inch and a 
quarter wide, which is ornamented, as shown 
by the illustration, with application figures of © 
red cloth and with button-hole and herring- 
bone stitching of red saddler’s silk. ‘The ap- 
pliqué figures are set on with point Russe 


stitching of red silk and knots of blue silk. I ol ; > ee 


This strip is lined with red enameled cloth, 
and trimmed on one side with a box-pleated 
ruffle of red worsted braid seven-eighths of an 
inch wide, which is set between the material 
and lining. A button covered with blue cash- 
mere and ornamented with an appliqué figure, 
and two loops of red worsted cord, close the 
collar. These loops at the same time cover 
the seam made by setting on two piects of 
blue worsted cord each four inches long, and 
which are trimmed with clipped red worsted balls and small bells. 
In the middle of the collar is an oval brass ring. covered with 
blue silk, and on this ring is fastened the ribbon designed for the 
line with a button and button-hole. The line consists of a strip 
ef blue cashmere seven-eighths of an inch wide,#which is orna- 
mented with point Russe embroidery of red silk and a piece of 
red satin ribbon an inch and a quarter wide, which is stitched on 
the cashmere strip. Fig. 1 shows the collar with a section of 
the line, and Fig. 2 shows a section of the line with the halter. 





. Fig. 1.—Gros Grain Dress.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, L, Figs. 





Fig. 1.—Doe’s Cotiar 





whole assembly by distracting attention from 
something of great interest at the moment by 
an untimely and fussy entrance ? : 

It must be generally noticed that those peo- 
ple who make late entrance ordinarily do it 
with some peculiar flourish, as if they weuld 
call attention to the fact that they could afford 
to stay away as long as they chose, and afford 
to come when they chose, and afford to be 
looked at by thousands of eyes. 

As the seats at Cooper Union and Stein- 
way and Association halls are arranged, if 
persons who have sittings nearest the aisles 
arrive early, those who hold the centre seats 
and come late, in making endeavor to enter 
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WITH SECTION OF 
Line. —APPLICATION 
AND Pornt Russe 
EMBROIDERY. 






Fig. 2.—SrctTion oF 
Line with HALTER 
FOR Doc’s GeLuar. 
Point Russe Em-° 
BROIDERY. 





with the utmost quietude, occasion the neces- 
sity for those who are at the end of the row 
to rise in order to allow them to pass in. This 
will make some disturbance, and attract some 
attention. Is it properly considered by these 


The latter is made of the same material, and similar to the line, 
over a covered steel ring. * The line is finished at the halter with 
a bow of blue and red ribbon. 





“RESERVED SEATS.” 


(peeee may be some adv; in having reserved seuts at 
our public entertainments. There are those who are willing 
to pay more for 
them than for or- 
dinary sittings, and 
that is a peetniary 
gain to the man- 
agers. There may 
be many reasons 
why oneshould pre- 
fer reserved seats 
—reasons of sight, 
reasons of hearing, 
reasons of the in- 
dulgence of vanity. 
It is a distinction 
in a public assem- 
bly to have a ‘‘re- 
served seat.” Ey- 
ery one who does 
not recognize you 
as a ‘‘ dead-head” 
supposes that you 
haye paid more for 
that seat, and that 


ae 


| 


wre 


ve your exchequer en- [iii 
ee ables you to make ij My 
‘ een this advance upon Hi my 
vis? the price of an or- |) | " 
por dinary sitting. oy } 
oq In view of all tip ae 
ig these things it does. Hii] MiMi iii 
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not seem probable 
that we shall be 
able to do away 
with this arran | 
} ment. But, with= 
i, Out any sternness, — 
| we desire to sub- 
mit to those who 
i), are able to haye 
}- this indulgence in 
“public a question 
‘which seems to us 
_ to have a moral as- 
pect, as all ques- 
tions of manners 
really do: Is it 
right for any man 
to stay away until 
after an entertain- 
‘ment has. begun 
~ merely because he 
has a reserved seat 
and does not choose 
to be present at 
the beginning of 
the performance? 
Ought we not to 
settle the question 
whether the mana- 
gers sell with their 
reserved seat the 
right to two or 
three individuals 
to break in upon 
the comfort of a 


i} 
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late-comers that they inflict an injury upon a 
lecturer who may have been ten minutes in propitiating and in- 
teresting his audience preparatory to a particular effect which he 
wishes to produce by some passage of argument ‘or description, 
the whole of which effect is utterly broken by the entrance of 
some simpering young miss in her gewgaws with her little dandy 
escort twirling his mustache, or his rattan a hair or two thicker? 

This is an evil which can be cured in only one of two ways, 
unless reserved seats be totally abolished. One is the adoption 
of the rule that the moment any performance begins the holder 
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Fig. 2.—Gros Grain Dress.—Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, L., Figs, 1-4. 
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of a reserved seat loses it if any one else chooses 
to occupy it. Another method of cure would be 
to make it unfashionable to enter a reserved seat 
after the beginning of the performance. 

In good society every fashion should have 
some foundation in reason, amd have no opposi- 
tion from morality. It is a violation of the gold- 
en rule to make an unn disturbance of 
the pleasures of others. This these late-comers 
do. In all our best circles the sentiment should 
be cultivated that punctuality is one of the eseen- 
tial decencies, and thé want of it a decided 
characteristic of low-breeding. If this opinion 
can prevail, the nuisance complained of will be 
abated. It is believed that this is the general 
‘sentiment of our very best society, as it bas been 


generally noticed that those who create these. 


disturbances do not usually belong to our best 
circles, and if known at all, are recognized for 
some distinction of vulgarity, or for sudden 
riches too lately acquired to give their possessors 
space for cultivated manners. 

It would be a benefit to all parties if every 
man who had a ticket to any entertainment 
knew to what seat it entitled him, and if he 
made it a point of honor as between himself and 
the lecturer to be in his seat when the first word 
of the performance was uttered, or have the 
manliness to deny himself pleasure to be bought 
at the expense of others, That consummation 
is so greatly to be desired that every influence 
must be brought to bear till it can be attained. 





FALLING SNOW. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


My roses and my marigolds, 
My pinks and purple phlox, 
My lily-flowers and gillyflowers, 
And rows of hollyhocks— — 
In summer-time how fair were they! 
But since the frost, alackaday ! 
On broken stalks their dry buds swing ; 
Their blackened leaves together cling ; 
They are as drear in their decay 
As they in bloom were bright : 
Fall softly, pitying snow-flakee, fall, 
And hide them out of sight! 


Proud hopes that made my heart beat fast, 
Love's dreams, too full of bliss to last, 
How sweet, how bright, they used to be, 
When Life's glad summer shone for me! 
The frost has come: this winter day 
What mocking memories are they ! 
Ah! would upon them all might rest, 
Since each is touched with blight, 
The snow-fall of forgetfulness, 
And hide them out of sight! 
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G&S In a few days HARPER’s WEEKLY 
will begin the publication of a new 
story by CHARLES READk, entitled 


“THE WANDERING HEIR,” 


which the proprietors have secured by 
direct treaty with the author. The story 
will be‘ profusely illustrated, in the high- 
est style of art. 





Wa” Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
bain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of a 
vich variety of Bridal, Walking, Visiting, and 
Evening Dresses for Dolls of various sizes ; In- 
Jants Hoods and Caps ; a choice assortment of 
Ladies and Children's Winter Walking and 
House Dresses ; Opera Hoods; Cravat Bows, 
Collars; Kitchen Aprons; Lamp Shades ; Pho- 
tograph Holders ; Pen-Wipers ; Napkin-Rings ; 
Tablets ; and numerous other Fancy Articles ; to- 
gether with varied literary and artistic attractions, 





BILLS OF FARE FOR SUPPER- 
PARTIES. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 


Po soirées and parties the service, as 
well as the dishes and dessert, gener- 
ally depends upon the kind of party given. 
At a wedding party, for instance, the plates 
@ baskets of dessert, as well as the light 
beverages, dre not so numerous as they gen- 
erally are at evening parties. A dancing 
party requires more light beverages than any 
other, because dancing, like all bodily exer- 
tions, creates a desire for and a natural need 
of drinks.. After having danced for some 
time one would feel rather uncomfortable if 
there were nothing to appease the hufiger 
and thirst; hence the custom of giving a 
supper in the course of the evening. Young 
people-of both sexes eat much more than 
older ones; the quantity of edibles, there- 
fore, should depend upon the average age 
of the guests. The older the guests, the 
richer the drinks should be, and rice rersa. 
Rich consommé is one of the best dishes 
that can be offered to elderly persons. It is 
as easy of digestion as it is nutritious. It 
has been called the staff of old age, which 
appellation it certainly and fully deserves. 
The beverages as well as the edibles may 
be simple or complicated, few or numerous, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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é 
more or less costly, according to taste or 
means, or both. 

Some of the dishes and beverages served 
at parties are warm, buf the majority are 
served cold. The principal warm ones are 
oysters, stewed and fried, consommé, chick- 
en soup, ris au lait, fillet of beef, roast birds, 
fritters, rice pudding, etc. ; the cold ones are 
salmon en Bellevue, lobster-salad, fillet of 
beef en Bellevue, tongues with jelly, roast 
beef, roast turkey, chicken, and other birds, 
corned beef pressed, roast veal, ham, chick- 
en-salads, boned turkeys, boned chicken and 
other birds, sandwiches, cakes, mottoes, can- 
dies, ice-cream, Charlotte-Russe, wine jellies, 
baskets of fruits, etc. 

Boned turkeys and other boned birds may 
be served whole or in slices, or in both ways 
—that is, have one served whole and anoth- 
er in slices. The one served in slices may 
be ornamented in different ways (after the 
slices have been tastefully placed on a dish), 
by cutting jelly in fancy shapes and placing 
it around the dish or in the middle of it, or 
even with a piece of it between or upon ev- 
ery slice. 

Flowers are also used for decorations. 
Petals of .red roses put bere and there on 
certain dishes look well, and may be eaten. 

Judgment and tact may be used to ad- 
vantage in making a bill for a supper. For 
instance, if there are more ladies than gentle- 


‘| men, have more ice-cream, Charlotte-Russe, 


chicken-salads, éclairs, small cakes, candies, 
bavaroises, milk, and lemonade; while if the 
gentlemen are more numerous, more lobster- 
salad, ham, roast beef, sandwicues, boned 
birds, tongues, punch, bischof, wines, and 
liquors are needed. 

The more numerous the dishes, the small- 
er they may be. Instead of having enough 
boned turkey for fifty persons, haye ham for 
fifteen, turkey for fifteen, tongue for fifteen, 
roast beef for fifteen, thus catering to every 
taste. The other dishes are served in the 
same proportion. 

The following bills may be used as a guide: 

SUPPERS FOR TWELVE PERSONS. 


50 Fried oysters. _ 40 Fried oysters. 
@ Stewed oysters. 60 Stewed oysters. 
25 Sandwiches. 25 Sandwiches. 
1 Boned turkey. 1 Ham. 
Ice-cream for eight. Ice-cream for six. 
Cakes, candies. Cakes and mottoes. 
Mottoes, fruits. Fruita, 


It is the duty of the mistress of the house 
to give proper orders about bread, butter, 
crackers, coffee, tea, chocolate, lemonade, 
orgeat, groseille, etc., all of which must be 
plentiful and at the disposition of the guests 
whenever wanted or asked for. It is the 
duty of the host to see to the bischof, punch, 
wines, and liquors, which must also be at the 
disposition of those of the guests that desire 
them. | 

SUPPERS FOR TWELVE PERSONS. 


60 Fried oysters. 40 Fried oysters. 
60 Stewed oysters. 60 Stewed oysters. 
25 Sandwiches, 26 Sandwiches. 
1 Ham. 1 Boned turkey. 
1 Boned chicken. 1 Beef tongue. 


Ice-cream for twelve. 
Ree ole= Masse for 
x. 


Assorted cakes. 


Ice-cream for eight. 
Charlotte - Russe for 


four. 
1 Basket of cakes. . 


Piates of candies. Assorted candies. 
Plates of fruita. 1 Basket of fruita. 
Mottoes, compotes. Mottoes, wine jelly. 
SUPPERS FOR TWENTY-FIVE PERSONS. 
100 Fried oysters. 80 Fried oysters. 
125 Stewed oysters. 126 Stewed oysters. 
60 Sandwiches, assort- 50 Sandwiches, assorted. 
ed.* Lobe for ten. 
Lobster-ealad for ten. Chicken-salad for 12 
Chicken-salad for fif- 1 Boned turkey. 
teen, 10 Pounds of cérned 
Cold roast turkey. . _ beef, pressed. 
Cold roast chicken. 3 Beef ea, 
Paté of game. Ice-cream for twelve. 
Ice-cream for fifteen. Charlotte-Rusee for 
Charlotte - Russe for . ten. 
ten. Baba. 
gene Madeleines. — 
Savarin. 
Kisses, Pyramid of cakes. 
Kclairs. adeira jelly. - 
3 Baskets of fruits. Plates of fruita and 
93 Baskets of candies. candies. 
Mottoes. Mottoes. . 
Compotes. 2 Baskets of iced fruit. 


Vases or baskets of flowers are desirable 
ornaments; so are baskets of cakes, of can- 
died or iced fruit, of candies, and of the 
different kinds of fruits that are in season. 

The company may sometimes be too 
numerous for accommodation in the dining- 
room at one time. In that case it is better 
to serve only half of the dishes at once, so 
that it will not look as if the second table 
had only the leavings of the first. Waiters 
who understand their business will know 
how to manage this if told in time by 
the host. 

Our readers can see by the above bills 
that they are not obliged to have just such 
dishes and just so much or so many of them, 
or to have them served exactly in this or 
that style. It would be rather tiresome and 
monotonous for a person to go to half a 
dozen parties in succession and have every 
where exactly the same dishes served in the 
same way. Young housekeepers must re- 
member that if a ham en Bellerue was served 
at Mrs. X———’s party, they are not obliged 
to have the same dish in order to be as fash- 
ionable as she is. Two or more beef tongues 


* 17 made with tongue, 17 with corned beef, and 16 
with bam. 


en Bellevue are just as good and as orna- 
mental. Two boned chickens are as good 
and look as well as one boned turkey, and 
vice versa. Instead of a boned turkey or 
boned chicken a boned eapon or boned 
grouse may be good substitutes, if not im- 
provements: A recherché dish is boned quails 
or partridges, tastefully served en Bellevue, 
or some other similar birds. A fillet of 
beef en Bellevue is also a fine.dish—as good 
as it is pretty. ; 

We have put two bills side by side to 
show as much as possible how one dish can 
be substituted by another, etc. 

Such dishes as oysters,.sandwiches, ice- 
cream, cakes, mottoes, candies, and fruits are, 
like bread, butter, crackers, coffee, tea, and 
lemonade, a matter of course. Punch, lemon- 
ade, and wines are offered now and then with 
small cakes before and after the supper at 
many parties. It is also the habit of per- 
sons who receive much company to offer 
bavaroises to ladies and warm punch to 
gentlemen just before they are leaving. 
Both customs are matters of taste. 

We shall continue the subject in a future 
number. ; 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Ecimming. 


Y DEAR CLARENCE,—At one of the 
late concerts I was sitting near a group 

of young women, with whom I had been en- 
joying the marvelous skill of one of the 
singers. Her voice was very sweet and 
clear, and her singing was admirable, and 
I could not but think how happy she must 
be to make others so happy. My neighbors 
were silent in eager attention, and after the 


‘ginger had withdrawn I could not help hear- 


ing what they said. “Did you observe 
it?’ agked one. “ Exquisite!” said another. 
“ Beautiful!” added a third. Leaning for- 
ward toward them, I sthiled and bowed, and 
said, “Excuse me, young ladies; but as I 
have no one to speak to, will you allow 
me to say that I agree with you entirely ?” 
And I smiled again, while they stared at me 
80 coldly that I instantly saw I had gone too 
far, and I said, “I beg your pardon, ladies; I 
meant no intrusion.” 

Then the older—ifsuch a word may be used 
of nymphs so blooming with youth: per- 
haps I should rather say one of the graver— 
of the young. women looked at me kindly, and 
asked, “Did you observe it?” The question 
wae & little disconcerting, but I replied in- 
stantly that F certainly had observed it, and 
that I thought it one of the sweetest voices 
I had ever heard. But with an air of amuse- 
ment she answered, “ We were not speaking 
of her voice, but of her lace.” Of her lace! 
I suppose that I said it as well as looked it, 
for the young women laughed pleasantly in 
chorus, and they all asked together, “ What 
do you know of lace?’ The people who 
Were sitting near us turned as if they were 
aware that there was some excellent jest, and 
I confess that I was a little confused by the 
merry laugh of the young women and the 
bright battery of their eyes. “It is not hey 


| Singing, but her trimming that we admire,” 


said one of them; “and what do you know 
of trimming?” They laughed again, and as 
she spoke I was conscious of the very charm- 
ing impression that she made upon me, s0 
charming that I remarked her closely, when 
the prima donna appeared again and sang 
another song. 

It was so beautiful and touching that I 
sat in a delightful reverie when it ended, 
spell-bound by its soft tenderness, which 
seemed to affect the whole audience as it 
did me, until I heard one of my lovely neigh- 
bors eagerly whispering, ‘There, Imogen, I 
told you that it was not carried up behind: 
of course not. It would never do.” It was 
the nymph of the charming impression who 
said it; and I turned to her gravely and 
asked, ‘“‘My dear young lady, is it possible 
that you can think of the trimming of her 
dress instead of the beauty of her voice?’ 
But with a smile in her eye she said to me, 
“Have I the pleasure of addressing Mr. 
Bachelor?’ I bowed. “ Will he, then, tell 
me,” she continued, * whether he would be 
80 much impressed and fascinated by this 
sweet singer if she were shockingly ugly in 
her person and dowdy in her dressf’ I 
could not help answering that I supposed I 
should not. ‘“ Of course not, Mr. Bachelor,” 
she replied; “the trimming is a very im- 
portant element in life.” “Your name is 
Portia, I presume,” said I, smiling. ‘At 
your service, Mr. Bachelor,” she answered, 
and her companions, who had heard the 
little conversation, again broke out into a 
ringing laugh. 

While we were speaking the prima donna 
had begun another song, and the audience 
was electrified. She threw out a brilliant 
shower of notes, which seemed to sparkle in 
the air and to flash all about us, so that 
Portia said to me, “She is the fairy princess 
whose words are pearls and diamonds.” 
Roulades and trills and cadenzas followed 
each other swiftly and gayly, until the song 
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seemed to be a clear winding stream flowing 
steadily on, and overshot with exquisite 
evanescent colors, and wreaths of mist, and 
delicate waving flowers, and rainbow spray. 
It was exMilarating and inspiring. The 
audience was enchanted.  ‘“ Viva, viva!” 
‘Bravo, bravo!” “ Ah, ah!” were the cries 
that rang from our generally staid and cold 
fellow-hearers, and I hope that you were 
fortunate engugh to be there. As the song 
ended, and the singer, bending low, smiled 
at the storm of enthusiasm which she had 
evoked, Portia turned to me again and 
whispered, “Do you doubt that trimming is 
& very important consideration ?”’ 

The audience was now rising and rustling 
as it moved out of the hall. My sprightly 
neighbors were wrapping furs and mantles 
about them, and the fathers and brothers 
who were to accompany them home ap- 
peared with smiling faces. It was agreed 
that the concert was “splendid,” and one of 
the youth said to Portia, “ Did you see how 
superbly graceful she whe, and what taste 
and beauty in her dress f 

“*She walks in beauty, like the nfght 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies.’” 

The enthusiasm was delightful. “On the 
day that I leave off admiring,” says Thack- 
eray, a8 Solomon Pacifico, “I hope I may 
die.” I commend the remark to my young 
friends who think that enthusiasm is queer, 
and that an air of indifference is the highest 
breeding. | 

As I walked home, and as I sat with my 
feet in slippers before my fire, I thought of 
the sweet music that I had heard, but I 
thought also of Portia’sa wisdom. The im- 
pression of the singer was unaffected by 
any thing disagreeable. It was true, as my 
young friend had said, that I did not find 
myself saying, “ If she were only handsome!” 
or “ What a horrid gown!” or “How awkward 
and clumsy!” or “If she only knew how to 
use her superb voice!” As I reflected upon 
the evening I discevered that the charm was 
a totality of exquisite details. I thought of 
her noble attitudes, of her frank and gener- 
ous expression, of her Hebe bloom of beauty, 
of the delicate taste of her dress, of the fairy- 
fine cadenzas that bewitched the dullest ear, 
of her manner, so gracious and feminine that 
she seemed a new revelation of her sex: of 
all these I thought, and my heart and mind 
echoed with entire approval the remark of 
my neighbor, the merry-eyed Portia, “ Trim- 
ming is a very important element in life.” 

The next morning I went out to call upon 
Minerva, one of the best and most sensible 
women that I know. I resolved that I would 
ask her opinion upon the subject of trim- 
ming, for her judgment is singularly sound. 
As I entered hey house I remarked, what I 
had not observed before, that the carpet in 
the entry was green and the wall-paper 
brown, and that the figure of each was un- 
handsome and mean. The entry chaira 
were ugly in form, also, and my eye seemed 
to be rebuffed instead of welcomed. But I 
ran up into the drawing-room, and there 
were a bareness and hardness in every thing 
that I saw that were very unpleasant. Mi- 
nerva entered, and I observed that her dress 
was 2 kind of toilette of defiance. It was ill 
cut and ill made. She is a young woman, 
but she stooped, and her movement was a 
waddle. Providence seemed to have afilict- 
ed her with hands; forshe plainly could not 
dispose of them. She played with her fin- 
gers upon the table, and rubbed her hair, 
and leaned on her elbows, and was evident- 
ly overwhelmed with the responsibility of 
hands. Minerva is a wise woman, but her 
house is tasteless, and she is dowdy and awk- 
ward, and I was so uncomfortable that I 
made but a sbort call, and left without ask- 
ing her views of trimming, for her appear- 
ance and manner told me all. 

I know not what led me from her house 
to Aspasia’s, who lives only a few doors be- 
yond. The moment that I passed her thresh- 
old the harmony of color and form softly 
saluted me. Aspasia is not rich, and noth- 
ing in her house is very costly; but the 
opening door admits you to a cheery wel- 
corhe, and as you ascend to the drawing-. 
room you are not passed on by stately serv- 
ants in livery, but you are conscious of 
omnipresent taste and care. The little 
drawing-rooms are full of agreeable objecta, 


‘and although nothing is expensive or ex- 


travagant, every thing is charming. Hap- 
py husband of the princess of this lovely 
bower, you say, as the door opens and As- 
pasia enters, Erect and bright and bloom- 
ing—exactl¥ Minerva’s age—she greets you 
with frank and cordial dignity, and seats 
herself with swan-like grace beside you. 
Her dress is perfectly simple and cheap, but 
neatly made and not odd, and. her manner is 
80 composed and gracious and refined that 
you do not wonder.the poets and the paint- 
ers frequent her house, and that the charm 
of so many of the figure pieces in the exhi- 
bition has been evidently studied from As- 
pasia. . 

Yet she is not a remarkable woman, nei- 
ther very intelligent nor very cultivated, 


* 
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while her neighbor, Minerva, is full of gen- 
ius, and the most sagacious men consult her. 
Yet the result is not that they agree that if 
@& woman have sound sense she need have 
nothing more. On the contrary, Minerva 
does her sex a serious injury, for Pericles 
and Socrates both say, as they leave her 
house, ‘Why must clever women be taste- 
less and angular and dowdy? Why can 
not Minerva be as charming as Aspasia f” 
My dear Clarence, Minerva despises trim- 
ming. But if she were wiser—if she would 
only trim her life as Aspasia trims hers—if 
her house were beautiful, not with rose-wood 
and ebony, but with taste—if her manners 
were thoughtfal and winning—if her port 
were erect and her dress neat and becoming, 
how much more a woman, how much more 
beneficent, she would be! 

Yon think, perhaps; that this is artificial ; 
but so is dress itself of the simplest kind 
artificial, so is the most ordinary courtesy 
artificial. If you will say “ good-morning,” 
why not put a good morning into the words? 
If you will clothe your child, why not clothe 
her so as to enhance, not conceal, the nat- 
ural grace of her age? Is the love of beau- 
ty less natural, lees to be regarded and in- 
dulged, than the love of wisdom? My dear 
Clarence, I see now that the instinct which 
led the old painters to represent the Madon- 
na as the most perfectly beautiful of women, 
pleasing to the eye and to the imagination, 
was the same that made the singer that I 
heard so charming, and that justifies Portia 
in saying, “ Mr. Bachelor,trimming is a very 
important element in life.” 

Your friend, AN OLD BaCHELOR. 


ee 
NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


EVENING DRESSES. 


pee appronching holiday season brings new 
evening dresses into requisition; Fine silk 
gauzes are in especial favor this winter. Instead 
of the striped gauzes so long worn, the preference 
now is for clouded damask gauze, or else lustrous 
polka dots on a dull surface. Plain gauze is 
also much used. Pure white gauzes, or else 
those with white grounds strewn with colored 
arabesque figures, are most admired. This 
fabric is far finer and more expensive than the 
sleazy grenadines that merchants sometimes la- 
bel Chambéry gauze. A lining or foundation 
of silk for the corsage and skirt is necessary for 
this transparent material. The flounces and 
puffs of gauze are then mounted on this silk 
skirt, and a separate skirt of gauze is unneces- 
sary. Side pleatings of tulle are found to be 
the most effective trimmings for edging gauze 
flounces; figured gauze does not fold smoothly 
enough for such pleatings; lace is not considered 
‘ congruous with this thin fubric. Garlands of 
flowers are used in profusion. 

The round Josephine corsage is adopted by 
lovers of novelty, though many low-necked 
basques and pointed corsages are still being 
made. ‘The Josephine waist has a seam down 
the middle of the front, wit single dart on 
each side of it; the back is often made without 
side forms, and is fastened by eyelets and a silk 

. lacing-string. A bertha of puffy or of Grecian 
folds trims the low neck, rnd often conceals the 
short puffed sleeves. A wide belt with fancy 
buckle and sash accompanies this corsage, but is 
dispensed with by many ladies, as it makes a 
short waist look too thick and clumsy. : 

A lovely gauze dress prepared for a Christma 
party is of snowy whiteness. The silk skirt is 
covered to the hips by three gathered flounces 
of polka-dotted gauze, edged with a three-inch 
side pleating of white tulle, folded double, and 
laid in very small pleats. ‘The over-skirt, with 
short apron front sand long sundraped back 
breadths, is of clouded damask gauze, trimmed 
with a tulle pleating. A garland of white roses 
falling into decay, with leaves browned by the 
frost, surrounds the apron front. The low 
round corsage has a bertha of tulle folds, a 
white sash tied on the side, with rose clusters 
stuck in the front of the belt and on each 
shoulder. Another dress fur a holiday reception 
is of pink tulle and satin. The trained skirt 
has three deep side pleatings of tulle, with 
flouncings of satin cut in leaf points showing 
under the pleatings. The over-skirt is of pink 
satin, trimmed with a flounce of round point lace 
half a yard wide. A garland of pink roses 
extends down each side and trails behind like a 
sash; low basque-waist with lace bertha. A 
third dress is of sky blue polka-dotted gauze, 
trimmed with garlands of mixed roses, dark 

_ crimson, pale pink, and creamy tea-roses, with 
foliage turned by the frost. 


EVENING SUITS. 


Polonaises form parts of some of the reception 
and dinner dresses lately imported, hence these 
costumes are called evening suits. ‘The polo- 
naise is usually of some dark shade of velvet, 
while the sleeves and demi-train are of faille of 
a fur lighter shade. The vest-polonaise is in 
favor for such suita, and a quantity of white lace 
is the very effective trimming. A superb costume 
of this description has the skirt and sleeves of 
faintest sky blue faille, while the polonaise is 
velvet of the darkest sapphire hue. The trim- 
ming is shell-like jabots of wide Valenciennes 
lace. Another suit is silk of the pale, creamy 
Ophelia tint, with a polonaise of golden-brown 
velvet, White point duchesse lace fiounces, 
with crimson roses and brown foliage, are the 
garniture. 
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MORNING BUDICES. 


Cashmere bodices with silk revers are much 
used for morning and house toilettes. Pale 
blue, pink, or buff cashmere bodices are worn 
with skirts of black or other dark silk. The 
garment is merely a blouse or chemise Russe, 
cut long enough to fall over the hips underneath 
the dress skirt. The front is double-breasted, 
with revers of silk. Half a dozen buttons are 
placed in two rows down the front. The tight 
sleeves have a rounded caff of silk. A light blue 
bodice made in this way has mixed black and 
white Cluny lace bordering the revers and cuffs. 
Sometimes a tiny pocket is on the left breast. 
A sash of cashmere doubled, fringed out’ at the 
ends and knotted on the left side, is worn with 
the blue bodice just described. A pale buff 
cashmere blouse has revers of black velvet and 
a black velvet belt fustened by a jet buckle; a 
third bodice is of crimson cashmere, trimmed 
with black yak lace. These waists save the 
basques of silk dresses, and are far more dressy 
than house jackets. 


BONNETS AND VEILS. 


The sailor bonnet worn far back on the head 
is the shape that has met with most favor this 
season. tn Paris this is called the Rabagas 
bonnet, a name adopted from one of the charac- 


‘ters in Sardou’s suppressed play. Among roand 


hats the Rubens is found to be the most be- 
coming. This falls low on the forehead, and is 
Seal-skin turbans 
of very simple shape appear on-cold days. The 
veils most worn are of black tulle, with thickly 
wrought dots at wide intervals. ‘Tulle’that is 
closely dotted and the half-transparent dots of 
thread net make shadows on the face, and afe 
very unbecoming. ‘The veil is cut in a deep 
point that falls low in front, and has tabs fast- 
ened behind by a shell or jet pin. A row of 
thread lace or of Spanish blonde edges the en- 
tire veil. Pale gray grenadine squares are used 
for ordinary veils; dark bottle green grenadine 
is also occasionally seen; blue and brown tissue 
veils have fallen into disfavor. 


OLD LABIES’ DRESSES. 


There is little to be said about old ladies’ 
dresses, because they differ but slightly from 
those described for young ladies. Basques of 
simple shape, with a single skirt trimmed with 
flat pleatings and folds, are worn by stout old” 
ladies, while those who regain the slenderness of 
youth add upper skirts that are not very bouf- 
fant. Black silks, cashmeres, and alpacas re- 
main their favorite dress, but the dark, quiet 
cloth colors now in vogue arg also used for their 
costumes. Easy-fitting sacques of seal-skin, and 
ample Dolmans of black cashmere, velvet, or 
gray camel's-hair, are the wraps worn. | A scarf 
of India cashmere or a fur boa is added for 
warmth. Gray hair is more often arranged in 

uffs or tresses above the furehead than in the 

ompadonr roll of last year. Bonnets of black 
velvet, trimmed with fine lace, ostrich tips, and 
cut jet ornaments, are made for old ladies. Jet, 
which appears and disappears almost as regularly 
as the ebb and flow of the tide, is in great favor 
this winter in Paris, where it is seen on the rich- 
est passementerie trimmings for dresses and wrap- 
pings, and is also used for bonnets. 


YOUNG MISSES’ COSTUMES. 


Young girls in their teens wear dress skirts 
reaching to their ankles. The skirt proper is 
often formed entirely of kilt pleating, a comfort- 
able fashion for winter, provided the skirt is not 
made too heavy for young hips to carry. Grace- 
ful short upper skirts, with apron fronts and 
simple jockey basques, complete such dresses. 
Sleeveless basques of ‘velveteen of the same 
shade are worn with dark brown and olive snits 
of cashmere, serge, merino, or empress cloth. 
‘These basques are dressy and inexpensive, as 
they require only a yard of velveteen, and are 
simply trimmed with a thick cord of silk. 
Dressy suits for young girls are also made with 
a polonaise over a kilt-pleated skirt. One of 
these has an olive brown silk skirt, with its full 
length in kilt pleats, and a Marguerite polonaise 
of réséda silk. The edge of this polonaise is 
scalloped, bound with silk, and a side pleating 
ap below the scallops. A belt of brown 
silk is laid in four folds, and a sash is knotted 
on the left side. ‘Another pretty dress has a 
skirt of blue poplin, with a bodice of white cash- 
mere. The over-skirt of blue silk is formed of 
an apron front rounded, and a single side gore, 
to which is attached on the sides a sash of blue 
silk, tied up intricately to form a back drapery. 
ae guipure over black lace edges the over- 
skirt. 

The sailor suits for young girls have become 
so popular that they are no longer confined to 
blue flannel, but are made in black and gray 
flannels as well. A black flannel suit for,a girl 
of twelve years is made with the pretty loose 
sailor blouse falling over the hips and a single 
skirt; this is brightened up by scarlet cashmere 
trimmings, such as a square sailor collar, square 
caffs, pockets, and bias bands on the skirt, stitch- 
ed there with white silk. A sash of scarlet cash- 
mere is sometimes worn knotted on,the left side. 
These dresses cost from $10 to $15, according 
to size; the cashmere sash is $1 25 extra. The 
felt Tyrolienne hat is universally worn by young 


_girls. Bands of Swiss muslin with lace ends, 


or else a standing ruffle of muslin and lace, com- 
plete the dress around the neck. 


VARIETIES. 


Blue-black kid gloves are the latest importa- 
tion from Paris. These are worn with black 
and other dark suits. 

French corsets, bound top and bottom with 
white plush, are daintily finished around the 
neck with a frill of real Valenciennes lace, held 





in place by narrow blue or cherry velvet ribbon 
run through beadiug: price $14. 

Bows of two colors are worn in the hair to 
match the neck-tie about the throat. 

Black velvet spencers or sleeveless jackets are 
much worn. ‘These have the advahtage of being 
economical, as they can be worn over frayed 
waists, the sleeves of which are still in good re- 
pair. With colored over-skirts and sleeves these 
spencers make a pretty and becoming Henri III. 
costume. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneL_y; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. A. 
T. Stewart & Co. ; and ARNOLD, CoNsTaBLE, 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. J. Corpy JEAFFRESON, in his new book 
on Brides and Bridals, thinks that the custom 
of throwing an old shoe after a newly wedded 
pair represenied, first, the hurling of missiles at 
& man engaged in a forcible capture of a wife, 
and, later, the transference of authority from the 
ee to the bridegroom, the shoe or sandal 

aving ever been an instrument of domestic cor- 
rection. It js not without hesitation that we 
venture to differ from this weighty authority 
on a point of such importance, but we suspect 
that by the old shoe or slipper—for we never 
heard of a new one being used on the occasion 
—are signified rather the wishes of their friends 
that the marriage may prove a happy one, and 
that the young pair may fit each other as the 
slipper tite the foot; in short, that they may be 
a ‘comfortable couple.”’ 

—Professor HERMANN, of Heidelberg, who is 
described as a liberal theologian, has been ap- 
pointed president of the Supreme Consistory 
of the Prussian Established Church. Professor 
ScHutre, of Prague, the president of the late 
Old Catholic Congress, has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Canon Law at Bonn. 

—It is one of those odd things ‘‘no fellow can 
find out” that CLrara Louise oee should 
be so clever in light operas when she weighs 
one hundred and sixty pounds. | 

—Madame OcKER-BOULACRE, who died a few 
days since at Geneva, and who was famed.for her 


beneficence, has left bequests to the amount of 


155,000 francs. Among others, one of 40,000 
francs to the Bureau des Familles, one of 10,000 
francs to the National Hospital, and one of 25,000 
francs to the Cantonal Hospital. 

—Miss O'NEILL, who died recently in Ireland 
at the age of eighty-two, is sald to have been the 
best Julict known to the stage. She was the 
contemporary of Mrs. Sippons, the KEMBLEs, 
and Keans. Mrs. S1ppons was her only rival. 
She retired from the stage fifty-three years ago, 
in the most brilliant part of ber life, having muar- 

Sir WILLIAM BecHER. Her career was a3 
short as it was bright, and in ane of her 
death, ‘“‘it was hard,” says one, ‘‘to think of 
this impassioned epirit, and fair, ithe form, and 
the sympathetic soul, within J uliet’s soul, as an 
old woman of fourscore years, to be laid in the 

rave, 
. —Professor TYNDALL thinks that Emerson is 
by far the greatest mind fg our literary annals. 
It is a noticeable peculiarity in TYNDALL that 
along with his study of material forces he has 
always maintained:a lively and sympathetic in- 
terest in the subtler refinements of imaginative 
or metaphysical thought, and that side by side 
with his scientific formule has always lain, half 
hidden, a spring of fresh poetic feeling, which 
has permeated and adorned ul] his severer labors. 

—WILLIAM Epwarps, of Essex County, New 
York, is one of those old parties we read aboat. 
He is almost ninety-five, and the other day the 
gay old fellow married a gushing creature of 
seventy. He was one of WELLINGTON’S soldiers, 
and was twice wounded at Waterloo; yet he is 
well and hearty, and has been an inveterate 
smoker for eighty-two years. His grandfather 
lived to be one hundred and four, and his great- 

randfather one*hundred and fourteen; but his 

ather was cut off in his youth when only sixty- 
seven. 

—Lord BroveHam’s authorship of the novel 
of Arthur Lune having been questioned, the 
London says, on authority of letters of 
Lord BroveHnaM recently printed for private 
circulation, that he was ite sole author. 

—General Henry A. BARNUM’S ot 
Mrs. Nancy WILLIs Pixuey, died a few days 
since in Syracuse at the age of one hundred 
years two months and fourteen days. 

—The Prince Imperial of France and young 
Connegav, son of the emperor's old and fast 
friend and physician, have joined the Royal 
aaa Academy of England as gentlemen ca- 

ets. ; 

—Since the marriage of the Marquis of Lorne 
the gossips have been assigning the hand of the 
Princess BEATRICE to almost every “eligible” 
nobleman in the kingdom. At one time it was 
the Marquis of Hartington, then the Marquis of 
Stafford, and now her latest assignment is to the 
Earl of Aberdeen. 

—It is not generally known that the poet 
SHELLEY at one time of his life was an agitator 
in Ireland, and contended stoutly for ‘*home 
rule.” This, with many other new facts and 
writings of the posh ee be given in the new 
life of SHELLEY, by Mr. Denis FLORENCE Ma- 
CARTHY, which will be shortly published. 

—Madame RupErsporer, the oratorio singer, 
has some literary as well as musical repute 
abroad, and occasionally contributes to the press 
here. She is, moreover, a very charitable lady, 
and is now giving, in Boston, concerts for the 
benefit of the working-girls who suffered from 
the great fire. 

—The daughter of Sir ANTHONY ROTHSCHILD 
is about to break with the traditions of her fum- 
ily and the teachings of her religion by bestow- 
ing her fortune ang heart on a poor young man 
and a Christian—the Hon. Mr. YorKE, a son of 
the Earl of Hardwicke. But she is not going 
to embrace Christianity nor renounce Judaism. 
She will remain a Jewess, and her husband will 
continue to be at least nominally a Christian. 
The disapproval with which the aged and excel- 
lent baronet, her father, regards the match is 
said to be increased by his failure to discover in 
his prospective son-in-law any qualities either’of 
head or heart which could justify or even ex- 
cuse what he regards as his daughter’s infatna- 
tion; but then it must be remembered that he 
is not in love with Mr. YorgE, and that his 
daughter is, and this makes all the difference in 
the world, The RotuscHiips have long formed 
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a sort of royal familly of their own—intermarry- 
ing only with their cousins—and it is seid that 
every possible means of persuasion have been 
brought to bear in vain upon this young lady to 
induce her to abandun her resolve. The Peluc: 
tant consent of her father, or rather the with- 
holding of his positive prohibition of the mar- 
riage, hus at last been obtained, and the mar; 
ringe, it is sald, will soon be celebrated. 

—Mr. Ruskin recently made the following 
criticism upon himeelf: ‘‘I was obliged to write 
too young, when I knew only half-traths, and 
was eager to set them forth by what I thought 
fine words. People used to call me a good writ- 
er then; now they say I can't write at all; be- 
cause, for instance, if I think any body’s house 
is on fire I only say, ‘Sir, your Louse is on fire;’ 
whereas formerly I used to say, ‘Sir, the abode 
in which you probably passed the delightful days 
of our youth is in a state of inflammation,’ 
and every body used to like the effect of the two 

’s In ‘probably passed,’ and of the two d’s in 
delightful days.’"’ ; 

—Mrs. SaraH W. LANDER, a sister of the late 
General Lanpgp, died a few days since at Salem 
Massachusetts. She had fine literary ability and 
taste, particularly in juvenile literature. Of her 
series of sketches of foreign countries, publish- 
ed under the title of les for Young Eyes, 
some 35,000 copies have been sold. 

—‘ Gall Hamilton,”” who is always saying 
things good and quaint, lately made an excur- 
sion down the St. Luwrence and up the Saguenay. 
It was not altogether a delicious trip; for saith 
she, ‘‘ Nevertheless I am glad I went to the Sag- 
uenay. Something is accomplished when you 
have found one place in the world that you never 
want to go to again.” 

—General PILLow, of great fame in the Mexi- 
can and other blood-thirsty campaigns, married 
Mrs. Trice, an accomplished lady of New Or- 
leans, the night before hankegiving. 

—Madame Ratazzi, one of the brightest, 
spiciest, spunkiest women abroad, was the pur- 
chaser of the library of the ex-Empress EUGENIE, 
recently sold in Paris. 

—Mrs. J. Baunes has presente to the Wes- 
leyan University, at Middietown, Connecticut, 
the valuable law library of JoNaTHAN BARNES, 
who died in 1861. For thirty years he was a 
trustee of the university. 

—MAaRIE ANTOINETTE’S work-table has been 

laced in the Louvre. The Empress EvcENIz 

ught it at a sale some years for $8600, and 

it was fortunately saved from the Tuileries be- 
fore the fire. 

—The Grand Duke ALEx1s {s to bow himself 
to the people in print. He kept a diary while 
here and wherever he has traveled, and the mat- 


‘ter is to be worked up into a volume of travels 


by a man who understands how to do that sort 
of thing. 

—Mr. Justice Hannen, the new Judge of Pro- 
bate, of England, is the youngest jndge on the 
bench. The salary of his office is $25,000 a year, 
with a retiring poneon of $17,500 after fifteen 
years’ service. The position is difficult and ar- 
duous, but the temptation to take the post is 
that the judge of this court is an autocrat, and 
is always eee a member of the Privy 
Council, and has more patronage at bis apes 
al than all the rest of the judges put together. 
When the English probate system was remod-. 
eled, in 1858, the various ancient courte, both 
civil and ecolesiastical, for proving wills were, 
at a stroke, superseded by the Court of Probate, 
and in their stead forty “district registries” es- 
tablished over the country, at large towns, where 
wills are proved. A new will must now be 
preys within the district in which the testator 

ied, or at the principal stry in London. 
The judge of the court apPo nts all these reg 
istrars, both in town and country, and in this 
way has patronage to the extent of about 
$350,000 a year. Justice HaNNEn’s successor 
as puisne judge is Mr. ARCHIBALD, brother of 
the British consul-general at this port. 

—Some months ago an actress, Miss Swan- 
BOROUGH, while traveling on one of the English 
railways, was seriously hurt in a collision be- 
tween trains. She eued the company for dam- 
ages, and the measure of damages turned main- 
ly upon the effects of a scar on the forehead. 

he counsel for the company thought the mat- 
ter entirely too sentimental for the considera- 
tion of the court, but Mr. Justice BLACKBURN 
said it was a serious thing for an actress to have 
a disfiguring mark on her face. Lord Chief Jus- 
tice COCKBURN dwelt on the effecte of the acci- 
dent upon the lady’s professional career, and 
the result was that she got a verdict of $8000 


damages. 
aptain James Grant's novels are to be. 
done into Russian, and dedicated to the Grand 
Duke ALExis, at whose request they have becn 
translated. | 
ee of the prominent literary men of En- 
land hold positions under the government. Sir 
RTHUR HEtPs is Clerk of the Privy Council, an 
office from which he derives $8500 a year. Sir 
Henry Taysor, the author of Philip von Arte- 
velde, has $5000 a year as one of the senior clerks 
at the Colonial Office; and Mr. J. W. Kare, who 
began his literary life as the editor of an Indian 
eee issued in London, and whose works on 
ndian history are so highly valued, is the polit- 
icul &nd secret secretary at the Indian Office. 
Mr. DaseEnt, formerly sub-editor of the Zimes, 
a writer of novels and translations from the 
Norse, is the Second Civil Service Commission- 
er, at a salary of $6000; while Mr. WILLIAM MI- 
CHAEL Rossetti, the poet and critic, has $4000 
a year as an assistant secretary at the Inland 
Revenue Office. Mr. W. RATHBONE GREG, who 
succeeded M‘CoLLocg, the political economist, 
as the head official at the Stationery Office, en- 
joys $7500 a year; while Mr. HERMAN MERIVALE 
has $10,000 as permanent under-secretary at 
the Indian Office. Mr. Gatton is a director of 
works at Whitehall; Mr. Frank BooxkLanp 
has $8500 a year as an inspector of-salinon fieh- 
eries, and Mr. Lione, Broves $3000 as an in- 
spector of coal mines; Mr. F. T. PALGRAVE is 
an examiner at the Educational Council Offic 
and Mr. MatTHEW ARNOLD holds the post o 
inspector of echools; Mr.C. PENNELL, the pis- 
catorial writer, gets $2500 as the inspector of 
oyster fisheries, while Mr. J. GLAISHER and Mr. 
DWIN DUNEIN do not get more between them 
for ins paag Faa stars; Mr. Henry REEvE, ed- 
itor of the nburgh Review, has a very good 
sition; while offices are also enjoyed by Mr 
PR. Piancae, Sir T. Durrvs Harpy, Mr. T. 
G. ScarF, and other writers, 


WaLkKerR, Mr. 
less familiar to the general 


whose names are 
public, 
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Crochet Shooting Cap. 


Tus shooting cap is cro- 
cheted with sixfold dark gray 
zephyr worsted all in sc. (sin- 
gle crochet). Instead of cro- 
cheting the cap, it may be made 
of strong woolen material from 
the patterns given by Figs. 22 
and 23, Supplement. Begin 
the crochet-work from the up- 
per middle of the cap with a 
foundation of 6 ch. (chain 
stitch), close these in a ring 
with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and on 
it crochet 20 rounds of sc., al- 
ways going forward. In the 
2d round widen 1 st. (stitch) ZB 
on every st., so that this round. 
counts 12 sc.; in working the 7 
8d-15th rounds widen 6 st. in Lid 

every round, working in the 7 ~~ 
3d round 2 sc. on every second following st. of the preceding ~77~% 
round, and in the 4th-15th rounds always 2 sc. on the first of the LG 3 
2 sc. worked on 1 st. in the preceding round. ‘The 15th round ; 
counts 90 sc. 
the number of stitches. The crocheting should be done loose. 
The part just finished should correspond with the upper part of 
Fig. 22, and should reach to the beginning of the line indicated 
for the slit. In order to form the slit in the middle of the back, 
work nine rounds, going back and forth, so that one round ap- 
pears right and the other round left, always surrounding both 
veins of the sc. in the preceding round, and without changing the 
number of stitches. Then crochet from Fig. 22, Supplement, 





PEN-WIPER. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 22 and 23. 
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leaving part of the 
outer edge free, 
seven rounds on 
each half of the 
crochet part, wid- 
ening several st. 
each on the front 
edges, according 
to the pattern. 
Make a separate 
foundation of 28, 
ch., and crochet 
one round in con- 
nection on the st. 
of both halves of 
the crochet part, 
* and-at the same 
time on the ch, cast on between these st. After this round work 17 
similar rounds, but narrow at irregular intervals 3 st. each in the 
4th-7th of these 17 rounds, 2 st. in the 8th round, 1 st. in the 9th 
round, 2 st, in the 10th round, and 1 st. in the 11th round. ‘The nar- 
rowing of 1 st. is done by taking up 2 st. from 2 st. side by side in the 
preceding round and working them off together, drawing the thread 
through once. In the 11th round, underneath the point where the 
projecting lower chin piece is separated from the upper part of the 
cap, insert two rounds of 17 st. each. The 16th and 17th rounds 
should not extend to-the back edge (slit) of the crochet part, but are 
shortened at both sides, according to Fig. 22. This completes the 
cap. Work the bosom from Fig. 23, Supplement, beginning on the 
| under edge, in 
art a Ra sc., going back 
SOK se ey and forth, and 
el Deep Ooverseam the 
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Vig. 1.—Dress For Girt From 4 TO 6 
YEARS OLD.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplemen 
- No. V., Figs. 14-21. sie ” 
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Fig. 1.—CorRNER OF BoRDER IN FLORENTINE GUIPURE. 
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Crochet the 16th-20th rounds without changing Z [gz 





CROCHET SHOOTING CaP. 
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Fig. 1.—Sora-P1LLow.—Crocuet axp Point Rosse 


EMBROIDERY. —[See Page 845. ] 
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Fig. 1.—Frre-Screen.—APpLicaTIon 
AND Satin Stitcu EMBROIDERY. 
[See Page 845. ] 


For design see Supplement, No. 1. 


illustration, consisting of the follow- 
ing three rounds: Ist round.—On 
each edge st. work 1 sc. 2d round. 
—On every second following st. 1 
sc., then always 3ch. 3d round.— 
Always alternately 1 sc. on the mid- 
dle st. of the next ch. scallop, 3 
double crochet on the middle st. of 
the following ch. scallop, always 1 
ch. before and after the 3 double 
crochet. Through the edge stitches 
at both sides of the slit run cross- 
wise both halves of a piece of cro- 
chet gray worsted cord, the ends of 
which are trimmed with tassels, and 
set a tassel on the middle of the top 
of the cap. The wrong side of the 
upper part of the cap should come 
onthe outside. This cap is extreme- 
ly warm and comfortable, and may 
be also used as a skating cap. 
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Pen-Wiper. 


Tuis pen - wiper 
consists of a card- 
board tube three 
inches high and eight 
inches in circum- 
ference, which is cov- 
ered on the inside 
with white watered 
paper, and on the 
outside with pinked 
cloth strips half an 
inch wide, in several 
shades of fawn, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration, The cloth 
strips are fastened to- 
gether with point 
Russe sstitches of 
brown silk. The up- 
per and upder edges 
of the tube are trim- 
med with a ruche of ; 
brown silk ribbon Watcu-Case. 

t iree-quarters of an | 

iich wide. A brush an inch and a quarter high, made of black 
woisted threads, which are sewed on a foundation of enameled 
(oth, is fastened on the upper end of the tube, and forms the pen- 
wiper. In the under end of the tube insert a card-board box to 
suit the inner circumference of the tube, and an inch and three- 
quarters high, which is designed to hold pens, postage stamps, etc., 
und at the same time forms the bottom of the pen-wiper. A 
sponge may be substituted for the brush, if preferred. 
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Watch-Case. 
«Tuis pretty 
watch-case_ is 
made of maroon 
Russia leather, 
af *and is ornament- 
ed with oxidized 
metal as shown 
mJ by the illustra- 
/  tion.., The me- 
dallion on the 
middle of the 
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Fig. 2.—Dress ror Grri From 4 To 6 
YEARS OLD.—FRONT. 


front, simulating eee eae ae 
ield. i or pattern and description see Supplemen 
a shield, is made P No. V.. Figs, 14-21, Pp 


of light gray silk, = 
ornamented with ; 

a monogram worked with maroon saddler’s silk and gold thread and 
point Russe embroidery. Above the embroidery is a small bronze 
hook, to which the watch is fastened. The*box fastened on the 
back, which is designed to hold the chain, is covered with silk on the 
inside- ‘The medallion may be ornamented with petit point or satin 
stitch embroidery, instead of with th® monogram, 


Point Russe and Crochet Sofa-Pillow, Figs, 1 and 2. _ 


Tue cover of this sofa-pillow consists of six strips each twenty 
inches and seven-eighths long, three of which are made of brown 
cloth two inches and a half wide, ornamented in point Russe em- 
broidery with brown filling silk and saddler’s silk in three shades, as 
shown by Fig. 
2, page 845, and 
















edged on both RAI ee 
sides with light OOK | 
brown silk RET 


braid; the lat- 
ter is fastened 
on by means of 
a row of her- 
ring-bone stitch- 
es with dark 
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brown silk, as PG x J 
shown by Fig. Fae > | 
2, page 845, on POX J 
one side of the DEN pd | 
border. ‘The re- EA Yu 
maining three SOX | 
strips are three a SS 
inches and a dae 
quarter. wide 1 sa. 
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Fig. 2,—CornerR OF BORDER IN FLORENTINE GUIPURE. 








Fig. 





diamonds as before, but fasten each of these, with the last foundation st. 
(stitch), to the free point of the next diamond in the 
Having finished this second row of 
diamonds, crochet 8 ch. for the other side of the 
strip, then again in the opposite direction work one = 
row of diamonds as before, and continue in this ‘== 
manner until the strip is of the requisite length. E : 


preceding row. 


The finished diamond strips 
are fastened on the satin foun- 
dation along the ch. crocheted 
for the side edge. Join all the 
strips on the sides with long 
button-hole stitches of brown 
silk, letting a piece as Jong as 
the strip is wide project at the 
ends (see arrangement on Sup- 
plement to Harper's Bazar, 
Vol. V., No. 12, Fig. 33, No. 
XII.). Sew up the cover over 
the pillow, fasten the project- 
ing corners of the strips to- 
gether at.the ends, in doing 
which gather the projecting 
part of the wider strip slightly, 
and set on the cord and tassels. 


Embroidered J BO Box, 
Figs. 1 and 2, 


Tus wood- ee is made of 
willow wicker-work and strong 
wooden bars, and is varnished 
brown throughout. The sides 
are trimmed on the outside, as 
shown by Fig. 1, with a bor- 
der and with three-cornered 
pieces of light brown cloth, or- 
namented with application em- 
broidery and pinked on the 
outer edge. Fig. 2 shows a 
full-sized section of the border. 
The diamond-shaped appliqué 
figures are alternately of brown 
velvet and brown silk, orna- 
mented with point Russe stitch- 
ing of light and dark brown 


saddler’s silk, and edged with button-hole and half- 
The point Russe em- 
broidery between the applied figures is worked with 
brown saddler’s silk of a medium shade. 
point of the three triangular pieces is covered by a 
rosette of pinked brown cloth strips gathered. 
handle is trimmed with a cloth strip arranged like the 
A lining of brown enameled cloth, and brown worsted cord and 


polka stitches of similar silk. 


border. 


tassels to finish the handle, complete this pretty box. 
may also be made of white or black varnished wicker-work instead of 
brown, and may be.trimmed with gray cloth ornamented in Turkish em- 
broidery and with variegated cord and tassels. 


Application Embroidery for Gun Sling. 


Turis design is worked on a foundation of fine gray linen or gray sailor’s 
The leaves of the design are applied in green cloth of a medium 


cloth. 
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2.—SecTion OF Emprorpery FOR SoFra- 
PILLOW.—FoLt Sizp.—[See Page 844. ] 


each, and consist of crochet dia- 
monds of light brown saddler’s silk 
and dark brown satin, the latter 
serving for a foundation. ‘The dia- 
monds for each strip are worked in 
connection in 
cross rows as fol- 
lows: Make a 
foundation of 9 
ch.(chain stitch), 
and on it cro- 
chet (paying no 
attention to the 
last ch.) 6 rounds 
of sc. (single 
crochet), going 
back and forth, 
and always in- 
serting the nee- 
dle in the front 
veins of the 
stitches; before 
turning the work 
always work 1 
ch. ‘This com- 
pletes one dia- 
mond. In con- 
nection with this 
work two diamonds more 
in a similar manner, 
Work 8 ch. for the side 
edge of the strip, then 
work in the opposite di- 
rection one row of three 
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Fig. 2.—Satin Stitcny CentrRE FOR FIRE 
SCREEN.—FuLt Size.—[See Page 844. ] 
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shade, and the acorns in light and dark brown 
cloth. Surround all applied figures with but- 
ton-hole stitches of saddler’s silk in a corre- 
sponding color. ‘The veins of the leaves are 
worked with green silk in half-polka stitch, 
the trimming on the 
acorns with brown silk, 
partly in half-polka stitch 
and partly in point Russe, 
and the knots at the points 
of the acorns with silk of 
the same color in satin 
stitch, The stems and 
flower-cups are worked 
with green and brown silk 
in satin and half-polka 
stitch, as shown by the 
illustration. 


Fire-Screen in Ap- 
plication and Satin 
Stitch Embroidery, 
Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustration on page 844. 
Tue frame of this screen 
is of black polished wood, 
ornamented with bronzed 
metal. The foundation for the appli- 
cation embroidery which surrounds the 
medallion in the centre is of gray cloth ; 
the design figures are applied in silk of 
a darker shade. ‘The manner of work- 
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illustration. 


produce serious injury to health. 


characteristic garlic odor. 
could be rubbed off with the finger. 
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APPLICATION EMBROIDERY FOR GUN SLING.—EULL nm Page 849. | 


cut away the netted 





= . ; 
Fig. 2.—SrectTioN OF EMBROIDERY 


FOR Woop-Box.—FuLv Size. 


ing this application embroidery is explained in the description of design 
Fig. 1 on the E ‘mbroidery Supplement of the present 
(Pay no attention to Fig. 2.) 
dation of the centre medallion is of white cloth ; 
embroidery, which is shown in full size by Fig. 2, is 
partly worked in dovetailed and partly in straight 
satin stitch with split zephyr worsted and saddler’s 
silk in the natural colors of the flowers and leaves. 


The foun- 
the 


Silk is used for all the* lighter 
parts and for the veins of the 
flowers and leaves; instead of 
silk, gold thread may be used. 
For the edge which surrounds 
the satin stitch embroidery sew 
on gray silk braid or soutache. 
A lining of gray silk covers the 
wrong side of the embroidery. 


Corners of Borders in 
Florentine Guipure, 
Figs. 1 and 2, 


See illustrations on page 844. 


Tuese borders are suitable 
for trimming covers, pillow- 
cases, etc. The foundation is 
worked in straight netting, and 
filled, as shown by the illustra- 
tion, with twisted cotton or me- 


‘dium-sized thread in point de 


toile, point d’esprit, and point 
de reprise, and with wheels and 
threads stretched diagonally. 
The outlines of the design fig- 
ures are button-hole stitched 
closely, in doing which at the 
same time work the projecting 
picots. For each picot work 
from three to four button-hole 
stitches on the nearest thread 
(bar) of the foundation, and 
then carry the working thread 
back through the button-hole 
stitches to the point from where 
the work is to be continued. 
After finishing the embroidery 


bars between the design figures. 
close to the button-hole stitches, as shown by the 





ARSENIC IN CARPETS. 


T is well known that the green, as also some other tints of paper-hang- 

ings, contain more or less arsenic, sometimes in a quantity sufficient to 
It is now known that both the green 
and the red coloring matter of certain carpets contains arsenic, especially 
the brilliant dark reds now so fashionable. 
ing experimented on, burned with the blue arsenic flame and gave off the 
Enough color to give a distinct arsenic reaction 
A solution in hydrochloric acid pro- 


Samples of these carpets be- 


duced with are the usual grayish precipitate of metallic arsenic, 
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A WASH-DAY ROMANCE. 
FACTS WITHIN FACTS. 
Berry is at the wasb-tubs, 
Her arms in the lather white; 
At the scullery door, with a basket, 
The baker, her own true knight. 


‘¢Set down the loaves,” said Betty, 
In a voice of careless scorn. 
“Don’t ye mind I am busy a-wringin'? 
Bring rolls on the morra morn.” 


** Ah, Betty, Betty, Betty, 
It’s always wringin’ ye be!” 
Sighed the baker, moving streetward ; 
‘+ And the thing ye wring is me.” 


Then quick a thought came o'er him, 
And back he stepped to say, 

*‘Is it muffins ye'll be a-wantin’, 
Or buna, for the missus’ tay?” 


Now stands she by the boiler, 
Laden with clean, wet clo'es; 

Her eyes are bright as the morning, 
Her cheeks as red as a rose— 


‘'Och! go yer ways. Well be sendin’; 
I haven't the time to say ; 

I must mind me bleachin’ an’ bluin’ 
Awhile I've the best o’ the day.” 


She ran to the garden grass-plot, 
While he went out to the street: 

**Te’s me ye are bleachin’ an’ bluin’, 
O Betty, so pretty and sweet!” 


At noon, in ending his circuit, 
He ‘stopped to see Betty a minute;” 
The kitchen was open and sunny, « 
But sorra a Betty was in it. 


Soon, eagerly, through the window 
Her lithe little form ho was spying. 
He called. But she answered him, coldly, 
** It's hangin’ I am, while’s there's drying.” 
“It’s hanging J'll be, cruel Betty!” 
He said to himself, at the hint. 
‘‘ For the matter o’ that, I am thinkin’ 
My hangin’ would make her contint.” 


Once more, in the top of the evening, 
When supper was all cleared away, - 
Our baker, in holiday raiment, 
Dropped in, and had courage to stay. 
On the clothes-line that criss-croséed the k&chen 


Hung snowy white things, chill and damp; ° 


Bat the coals in the range crackled brightly, - 
And Betty had lighted her lamp. 


Full thickly the garments were hanging— 
Grim co and shirts, nearly dried, 
And, largest of all, near the dresser, 
A table-cloth, snowy and wide. 


‘The shower wet me wash afther dinner, 
An’ I hung ‘em witbin so, to dry. 

Och hone! but I wish you was married !” 
Said Betty, pretending to sigh. 


‘Is it married ye wish I was, Betty ? 
Faix, meself does be wishin’ that same; 

An’, in thruth, that I’m single this minute 
It isn’t mesel’ that's to blame.” 


**And who, thin?” asked Betty, akimho, 
‘Go and have her, for all J would care!” 

Then stepped out of sight, quite forgetting 
The lamp with its tale-telling glare. 


Now up starts the gallant young baker, 
For dark on the cloth he espies, . 

As it hangs there, the shadow of Betty, 
Her apron held up to her eyes! ° 


** Arrah, Betty, me darlint, what ails ye? 
Sure it’s you has been kapin’ me lone; 

An’ it’s you can be makin’ me married— 
Say, will you, dear Betty Malone?” 


Only two empty chairs by the fire, 
And two shadow forms on the cloth; 

But love is the same the world over, 
And Betty no longer was wroth. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
(From ovr Own CorrESPONDE?T. ] 


UT a year and a half, no more, separate us 
from the disasters of the first and second 
sieges of Parise; yet, in spite of the ravages of 
the enemy and the petroleum of the Commune, 
the city is as brilliant as ever; the hotels are 
overflowing with guests, and the theatres with 
spectators; and from two to six in the afternoon 
the: Ayesius des Champs Elysées is almost im- 
passable through the file of carriages flocking to 
the Bois. It seems like a dream that this mag- 
nificent, hospitable, gay, and intellectual cit 
should so lately have been besieged, bom 


and fired. It has a good right, indeed, to the : 


device of its significant armorial bearings, a ship 
bearing the motto, Uris et orli; Fluctuat nec 
mergitur. 

For people amuse themselves at Paris as 
much, if not perhaps in the same way, as be- 
fore; and when the gloomy fanatics reproach 
them for not bowing down in sackcloth and 
ashes, they smile at these reproaches; for they 
look beneath the surface represented by a few 
wealthy idlers, and see the great nation redoub- 
ling their labor and economy, and say to them- 
selves that the decline predicted by the envious 
is st'll far distant, for it never accompanies la- 
bor and the care for the futare represented by 
saving. 

‘¢ And dress!” exclaim the Puritans; **do you 
deny that it is as extravagant as ever? Never- 
theless, it is the standard by which to measure 
haman folly!” 

Agreed ; but I am about to astonish the grum- 
blers by revealing to them that the really extrav- 
agant fashfons are made in Paris, doubtless, but 
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for the foreigners who desire them—yes, demand 
them—and are then gdopted by but a very small 
namber of Parisians, and chiefly by those who 
consort much with foreigners, and who, while 
living in Paris, are themselves of foreign extrac- 
tion. England and Germany are the countries 
that contribute most largely to this class, in 
which France and aris have bat few representa- 
tives. If I should undertake the difficult task of 
showing the difference between one of these oe 
Parisian ladies and another, pure-blooded, high- 
minded, and distinguished, I should represent 
them both in the same costume, only the first 
wonld wear it of comparatively showy colors, 
while the second would have chosen black, or at 
most maroon or dark olive; the first would have 
a Dolman with immense sleeves, the second 
would have sleeves long and full, without being 
immense; in a word, the first would make it 
her endeavor to exaggerate, and the other to 
tone down, the fashion. This is the whole thing 
in a nutshell; in this art is found the imper- 
ceptible shades of good taste. The women who 
possess, or desire, or learn it are the born Pa- 
risians, in whatever latitude they may have seen 
the light; while the others—how can it be help- 
ed ?—the others are those of whom a true Pa- 
risian would say, ‘‘ She is not one of us !” 

For ball and even for dinner and reception 
dresses of light fabrics, crinoline is wholly aban- 
doned. It is replaced by immense petticoats of 
strong muslin, which are trimmed with flounces 
edged with very narrow lace. ‘Ihe back breadths 
of these petticoats are so long that one exclaims 
at first sight of them that it is impossible that 
they should ever be worn. But the dress-maker 
draws two strings that are run through a shirr, 
when suddenly an immense tournure is formed, 
and the skirt becomes of a wearable length. 

If the dresses worn in the daytime are inva- 
riably of the darkest tints, those for the evening, 
on the contrary, give full scope to light colors, 
thin fabrics, and Pompadour designs. ‘This has 
always been the case, but not so generally as this 
winter. ‘The fashion of Russia and England, as 
well as of the Faubourg Saint Germain, is be- 
coming more and more universal; light dresses 
are worn for the smallest family dinner-party, 
silk gauzes and crépe de Chine are employed for 
over-skirts and polonaises, and waists are low, 
or half-high at most. For these occasions beau- 
ty of color is much more regarded than costliness 
of fabric; foulards with a white ground, pink 
linos, or blue sultanes often compose these full- 
dress toilettes, which are much less expensive 
than black or brown satin or velvet suits. 

A revolution is predicted in hair-dressing, and 
the definitive return, till further notice, of. the 
fashion of 1830, with its high coques massed on 
the crown of the head, leaving the nape of the 
neck completely destitute of chignon or other ap- 
pendage. What will the bonnets be in this case? 

At this moment almost, or, in fact, all, the 
bonnets are in the shape of a gentleman's round 
hat-box ; and on this scaffolding is built up the 
pile of flowers, laces, and feathers that serve to 
adorn the heafl. <A sort of queue, somewhat 
resembling that of the helmets worn by the dra- 
goons, but composed of flowing ends of lace and 
ribbon, is fastened behind, over which fall in 
turn sprays of flowers with flexible stems. 

A pretty fancy is a black tulle fichu trimmed 
with lice, with a small hood and very long ends. 
This may be worn in a variety of ways on the 
head, with the ends crossed around the neck, 
one falling in the back and the other brought 
round to the front! or over a high corsage, with 
the ends not crossed in front, but passed under 
each arm, and forming a large bow in the back, 
in which fashion it closely resembles the Figaro, 
or Spanish vest; lastly, it may be worn in the 
same manner with the ends crossed in front and 
tied behind, so as to form a Marie Antoinette 
fichu. When worn as an opera coiffure, a pur- 
ple or pink rose, or’else a few hair-pins set with 


"| precious stones, are fixed in the hair at the side, 


and make it a most becoming head-dress. 

I wil describe a model dinner dress for a 
young girl. Skirt of gray percaline, trimmed on 
the bottom with a box-pleated flounce ot plain 
light blue foulard three-eighths of a yard wide; 
surmounted by a second gathered flounce of white 
foulard, with narrow blue stripes, sprinkled with 
blue rose-buds, and a third pleated flounce of 

lain blue foulard. Over-skirt of white foulard 
ike that of the second flounce, trimmed with a 
plain white pleated rucbe. Basque-waist of the 
same material as the over-skirt, open in front to 


the belt, over a white embroidered muslin chemi-, 


sette. ‘The sleeves are half-flowing to the elbow, 
and are finished with e deep blue pleated flounce. 
Muslin and lace under-sleeves. 

Another more costly, if not more elegant, 
dress for the same purpose has a light mauve 
satin skirt trimmed with a pleated bund of the 
same 3atin sixteen inches wide, edged on each 
side with violet lace laid on flat. Princesse polo- 
nnise of mauve silk gauze. The front breadth 


of the polonaise is separate from the side |. 


breadthg, and joined to them by a trellis-work of 
narrow insertion of violet silk lace. The same 
lace edges the tunic, which is also trimmed with 
a bias fold of mauve silk gauze, edged on each 
side with very narrow lace. A similar fold edges 
the neck. Half-flowing sleeves reaching to the 
elbow, and trimmed with a flounce of mauve 
gauze, edged with a bias fold, and violet lace like 
that of the over-skirt. This flounce only veils 
the elbow, the sleeve being filled up with several 
rows of lace. Similar lace also fills up the square- 
necked waist. Six-button pearl gray gloves. 
Necklace of three rows of amethyst beads, fasten- 
ed on each side and in the back by clasps of the 
same amethysts, arranged so as to be detached 
and worn as brooches. Amethyst Marguerites 
ee ah flexible springs in the hair. This 
old-fashioned mounting is coming again in rogue 
for all kinds of stones cui 
: Fnoretovre Raraonrn. 
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NANNY’S SUBSTITUTE. 


T was in the war time, not so very long ago, 
though it seems long, that the town of Barford 
was thrown into a great excitement by the 
announcement of a fuir for the Sanitary Com- 
mission. Barford isn't the real name of the 
town, you know, pets, so vou needn't try to 
hunt it up on the map. Of course there was a 
Soldiers’ Aid Society there—where was the town 
or village that hadu’t one in those days ?—and 
of course the Soldiers’ Aid Society got up the 
faire ‘The good women of the place had been 


| pickling, preserving, scraping lint, and knitting 


stockings fur the army for three long years, till 
the ends of their fingers were half worn off, and 
the last rag had vanished from the garrets. But 
their good-will never fuiled, nor ever would, I 
do believe, if the war had lasted fifty years 
instead of five; and when they heard of the 
great fairs in Chicago and Cincinnati and Bos- 
ton, and how much money had been made by 
them, they resolved that Barford must have one 
also. 


Here is somewhat the way the thing grew: 

This is the Soldiers’ Aid Society. 

These are the young ladies who belonged to 
the old ladies who belonged to the Soldiers’ Aid 
Society. 

‘These are the young gentlemen more or less 
in love with the young ladies who belonged to 
the old ladies who belonged to the Soldiers’ Aid 
Society. 

‘These are the business men of the place who 
were ‘‘ waited on’ by the young gentlemen more 
or less in love with the young ladies who be- 
longed to the old ladies who belonged to the 
Soldiers’ Aid Society. 

These are the contributions which were sent 


in by the business men of the place who were. 


‘‘waited on” by the young gentlemen more 
or less in love with the young ladies who 
belonged to the old ladies who belonged to the 
Soldiers’ Aid Society. 

This is the big barrack building which re- 
ceived the contributions which were sent in by 
the business men of the place who were ‘‘ waited 
on” by the young gentlemen more or less in love 
with the young ladies who belonged to the old 
ladiew who belonged to the Soldiers’ Aid So- 
ciety. 

This is the sympathizing” public who poured 
into the big barrack buildipg which received 
the contribations which were sent in by the 
business men of the place who were ‘‘ waited on” 
by the young gentlemen more or less in love 
with the young ladies who belonged to the old 
ladies who belonged to the Soldiers’ Aid So- 


ciety. 

‘This is the blessed money expended by the 
sympathizing public who poured into the big 
barrack building which received the contributions 
which were sent in by the business men of the 
place who were ‘‘ waited on” by the young gentle- 
men more or less in love with the young ladies 
who belonged to the old ladies who belonged to 
the Soldiers’ Aid Society. 

These are the great boxes of stores which 
were bought with the blessed money expended 
by the sympathizing public who poured into the 
big barrack building which received the con- 
tributions which were sent in by the business 
men of the place who were ‘‘ waited on” by the 
young gentlemen more or less in love with— 
with— 

Let me stop to take breath. There is a great 
deal more of it, showing how these are the 
brave fellows who unpacked the boxes, and 
these are the homes to which these brave fellows 
(some of them) went back safe and sound in 
consequence of the comforts contained in the 
big boxes, and these are the wives and the little 
gitls who helped the wives and the little boys 
who helped the little girls help the wives drive 
the nails into the boxes which helped the brave 
fellows, etc. But if I were to tell it all 1 am 
afraid Jack’s house would .never be built. So 
we will go back, instead, to the Barford fair, 
which was not to open till day after to-morrow, 
and had only got so far as to be a big boarded 
inclosure, with a canvas flap over the gate, on 
which ‘* No Admittance” was written in black 
letters. A noise of hammering came from 
within, and some children were peeping through 
a hole near the bottum of the canvas. 

**Oh, Nanny O'Neil!” cried one of them toa 
little girl who was going by, ‘‘do come! We 
can see the rope of the tent, and Mr. Crowell’s 
boots, most up to the knee! He's standing by 
the tent!” 

Nanny, a pretty, neatly dressed child of eight, 
was only tuo glad to share this glorious oppor- 
tunity. She put down books and slate at once, 
and applied her eye to the hole, It was as the 
children had said. A rope and a pair of boot- 
heels could plainly be seen. This was intensely 
interesting, and made her want very much to see 
more. 

“Oh, don’t you wish they would let us in?” 
she cried, almost dancing with excitement. 

** Do you expect you'll come every day ?” asked 
Phil Lee. ‘‘ It’s a quarter each time, you know,” 

Nanny’s face fell, and she gave a little sigh. 
Quarters were not very plentiful in ber home. 
‘* But once! Mother ‘li surely let me come 
once,” she said to herself. 

A: lady passing just then marked the little sigh, 
and smiled. She followed, as Nanny walked 
rather soberly up the street, and just as she 
turned in at the gate laid a gentle hand on her 
shoulder. 

‘*Why, Miss Mary!” cried Nanny, joyfully. 
Miss Mary was Nanny’s Sunday-school teacher, 
aad Nanny loved her dearly. 

** You didwt know 1 was so near, did you?” 
said Miss Mary, luughing. ‘* The fact is, Nan- 
ny, I rather hurried to catch up, for I wanted to 
ask if you thought your motuur would be willing 
to let you help me for a while at the fair. I have 


charge of the réfreshment-room, and I want 
twelve little girls to act as waiters—carry dishes 
and plates, you know, run to and from the kitch- 
en, and bw generally useful. Eleven have prom- 
ised me; most of them are a little older than 
ou, but that is no matter. Should you like to 
the twelfth? I see by your face you would. 
The fuir lasts three days, but one of them is 
Saturday, so you would only have to miss school 
twice. Now run in and ask mamma if she is 
willing to give you up for those two days to 
oblige me—and the Aid Society.” 

**Oh, Miss Mary,” gasped Nanny, hardly able 
to speak for pleasure, ‘‘I never did hear of 
any thing so beautiful! And I know mother Tl 
Suy yes, for she'd do any thing in the world for 
the soldiers.” 

Sure enough, Mrs. O'Neil did say yes, and 
willingly. It would have been hard to resist 
Nanny’s pleading eyes in any case; with the sol- 
diers in question resistance was not even thought 


of. So Tuesday passed, and Wednesday. On | 


Wednesday evening the fair opened. Miss Mary 
said, ‘‘ Be there early.” So Nanny dressed her- 
self in the cunning ruffled apron and cap which 
was the uniform of the little waiters, and by six 
o'clock, looking very shy and prettv, she was 
holding up her ticket at the door. 1 den't think 
there existed a happier little girl in Barford at 
that moment. 

For the first moment it was all bewildering. 
The band was playing; lights shone every where; 
there were pillars wreathed with green and flow- 
ers; tables heaped with beautiful things; and oh! 
so many people walking about! Nanny almost 
lost her breath. She had never imagined that a 
fair could be such a delightful place. She stood 
smiling and dazzled, looking this way and that, 
and not knowing where to go first. 

Miss Mary came by before long, and led her 
away to the refreshment-room, a great canvas 
tent at the side, hung with flags, and set full of 
little tables, at which, early as it was, people were 
already seated, eating strawberries and ice-cream, 
and drinking coffee. Little girls in smart’ ruf- 
fled caps were running to and fro; all looked 
bright and merry. Nanny was frightened at 
first, and inclined to cling to Miss Mary, but 
soon that Wore off. She was shown where the 
clean cups and plates were kept, and the ice- 
cream, the sugar, the fruit, and which was the 
door of the kitchen tent. In half an hour she 
was quite at home, and flew about with the rest, 
taking orders and carrying trays so modestly 
and deftly that ever so many people smiled at 
her; and one old gentleman, taking out bis 
pocket-book, wanted to know what the little one 
would take for two kisses. ‘* Here’s a chance 
to make money for the soldiers,” he said; and 
though Nanny laughed and blushed, he had such 
white hair, and seemed so nice and merry, that 
she didn't mind. So she gave him three, with- 
out fixing the exact price; and then the old gen- 
tleman, smacking his lips and looking very com- 
ical, rolled something up into a ball and put it 
in her hand. ‘I tell you what, girls, I've got 
more for my money than any of you,” he said to 
his party. They laughed, but Nanny almost 
screamed when she unrolled the ball and found 
it was—a five-dollar bill! How she ran with it 
to Miss Mary! Five dollars! Only think! she 
had earned five dollars for the soldiers! Here 
would be something to tell mother when she 
went home. 

Table-waiting kept them all pretty busy for 
two hours; then Miss Mary called, Nenae: and 
another little girl, and told them to take a rest, 
and walk about the fair. What fun it was! 
‘Saere were all sorts of wonderful things—pin- 
cushions, embroidery, worsted-work, baby-clothes 
with cunning little ruties and tucks, fanciful 
knittings, many-colored fans, Chinese boxes and 
screens, cone-work and birch bark, bead every 
things, besides horses and buggies and sleighs, a 
patent churn, a steam-engine, a statue of Mr. 
Lincoln, an enormous shoe, in which sat Motber 
Bunk with her huge family of dolls—oh, I can’t 
pretend to tell you all there were, But Nanny 
cared little for plows and engines, and the thing 
that delighted her most was a baby-house—such 
a baby-house as is not seen evtry day. 

I must tell yon about it, for I doubt if there 


will erer be another made so large or so com- - 


plete. It wasa regular little house, six feet high 
and five across, with a French roof, a porch cover- 
ed with ivy, a front-door, with door-plate, scraper, 
ere and a bell which rang inside when pu 

and windows which opened and shut. You went 
in at the front-door (if you happened to be a doll), 
and there was a pretty hall, paved with marble, 
from which a staircase with black-walnat bal- 
uster led to the uEnee story. In the hall was a 
hat-rack, on which hung a hat and an overcoat, 
and, yes! an actual ambrella, about three inches 
long. On the floor stood a green embroidered 
traveling-bag, with initials on it. Evidently one 
of the dolls had just come home from a journey. 
A cackvo clock hung on the wall. Onghe table 
was a card-plate full of cards, and ander the 
stairs you saw the baby’s perambulator, with an 
afghan in it, shovéd in there to be out of the 
way. 

You peeped into the left-hand door, and be- 
hold! the kitchen. Such a beautiful kitchen, 
with a range, a roller tov-el, a sink with faucets 
that turned, and a dresser full of crockery and 
bright tins! Dinah, the cook, was just dishing 
dinner—a very nice one, with chops and green 
pease, chicken, roast beef, lobster-salad, and I 
don’t know what. In the opposite room Cato, 
her husband, had just finished setting the table. 
It looked very grand, with its glass and silver 
and snowy napkins; the dessert stood by on the 
sideboard; in the open drawer you saw the 
spoons and forks in a glittering row; the sun 
shone on the grate, with its crackling fire—in 
short, you could not find a pleasanter dining 
place any where. 

Up etairs was another pretty hall, carpeted 
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and papered, with pictures on the wall and flow- 
ers in the window, and a second staircase run- 
ning up still higher. Here was the’li , all 
oak and green; with book-cases and tables and 
family portraits ; ey reading a paper, 
grandmamma on the sofa knitting, with an em- 
broidered cushion slipped in dDehind her back ; 
books, photograph albums; a German student- 
lamp; every thing else that could be thought of. 

Crossing the hall again, you behold the parlor— 

a magnificent apartment, in gray and crimson, 

with beautiful tufted farniture, with tidies on 

‘tthe backs of the chairs, a clock, a marble angel, 

a piano which played real tanes; Mr. Doll, the 

head of the family, in his dinner suit; Mrs. 

Doll, all lilac and lece: the little Dolls playing 

euchre beside the fire with a pack of cards about 

a quarter of an inch long; a pet dog asleep upon 

his rag—in short, a scene of the utmost domes- 

tic prosperity. . 

‘And what would you have said if taken up 
stairs again, and introduced to the bedrooms ? 
Each had its lace-curtained bed, with ruffled 
pillow-cases ; each its toilette-table, with a mite 
of a pincushion, and an ivory comb and brush. 
On the towel-frames hung tiny fringed towels, 
marked ‘* Doll.”” There were shovels and tongs 
for the fires, and cunning brass coal-hods full 
of cannel-coal, and comfortable rocking-chairs to 
rest in when tired. In the nursery were Hepsy 
and Cassy, the two colored nurses, with the 
younger children. One little boy was splashing 
merrily away in his tub; another had just upset 
the baby’s basket, with its powder-puff, sponge, 
towels, and sofp; and Cassy, with the baby in 
her arms, was supposed to be scolding him. 
Never was any thing so pretty or so complete, 
and it is no wonder that our little eight-year-old 
Nanny stood looking and looking and looking, 
and feeling as if she never wanted to go away 
from this delightful plaything. 

“Oh!” she said at Inst, half to herself, ‘‘ will 
any little girl have it for truly her own ?” 

A lady standing by laughed. ‘‘ You may be 
that little girl if your mother buys you 
a ticket,” she said. ‘‘ The baby-house is to be 
raffled for, you know ; a hundred tickets at five 
dollars each.” 

‘* Five dollars!” cried Nanny. .‘‘ Oh, thank 
oe but mother wouldn't give all that—couldn’t, 

mean,” she added, correcting herself. 

Somebody beside the lady marked the wistfal 
look with which she turned away, and that some- 
body was no other than the old gentleman who 
had just paid so handsomely for his kiss. Nanny 
did not notice him or the long whispered confab- 
ulation that went on behind her. Absorbed in 
the baby-house, she never guessed that the kind 
old gentleman was playing good fairy in her be- 
half, and when the lady in charge asked her 
name, just answered, ‘‘ Nanny O'Neil, please, 
ma‘am,” without turning her head. Presently 
a little girl came to say that Miss Mary wanted 
her, and with one longing, lingering look, off she 
ran, unconscious of the good luck which had be- 
fallen her, and that on the raffie-book her name 
stood recorded as r of ticket 37, with a 
two-hundredth chance in the final disposition of 
the baby-house. ‘‘I'd like to look at it for a 
whole year,” she told Miss Mary. 

All the next day and the next, whenever the 
chance came, she stole in for more peeps at the 
wonder. It seemed to grow more beautiful as 
she studied ite perfections. ‘‘I wish I knew 
whose it is going to be,” she thought many a 
time. 
Saturday she was late in‘getting to the fair. 
Mrs. O'Neil was poorly. The baby had kept her 
awake, for one reason; for another, she was 
anxious and troubled about something. What? 
Nanny did not know; only she vaguely compre- 
hended that it referred to her father. So the 
dear little thing, watching her mother’s pale face, 
held the baby, brought wood, swept, dusted, did 
all she could to assist, and it was past noon be- 
fore she reached the fair. 

‘* At two o'clock the baby-house is to be raf- 
fled for,” said Misa Mary. ‘'Some of you have 
tickets in it, I know, and you had better go and 
see the drawing.” 2 

**T haven't any,” said Nanny, softly, ‘‘but I 
would like to go too. May I, Miss Mary? I 
would so love to see the little girl that gets it, 
and hear what she says!” | 

A great crowd had come together to see the 
drawing. The marshal raised his gayly colored 
raffle-box, and shook and twirled it. There was 
a moment of suspense—once, twice, thrice, and 
again; ap and down and round and roand; then 
somebody’s hand went in and drew out a ticket. 

‘‘ Number thirty-seven,” called out the mar- 
shal. ‘‘ What name is attached to number thir- 
ty-seven, Mr. Crowell ?” 

Mr. Crowell flirted over the leaves of the book. 
‘* Thirty-seven — thirty -seven—ah, here it is! 
‘ Number thirty-seven—Miss Nanny O'Neil.’” 

All the pink went out of Nanny’s cheeks for a 
moment; then it rushed back again, and her 
eyes looked large and round. She hardly be- 
lieved her ears. Before she could speak a lady 
came up. ‘‘ Ah, here is the little girl,” she said. 
‘‘ Mr. Urowell, here’s Nanny O'Neil.” 

‘No, no!” cried Nanny, grasping the lady's 
dress. ‘‘Itisn’tme. Ididn’t have any ticket!” 

‘* Ah, but you did,” replied the lady, merrily, 
‘‘for I wrote your name down myself! Who 
gave it to you? A fairy, perhaps. Any way, 
the baby-house is yours, dear”—laughing down 

into the amazed eyes. 

*  -¥t took another minute or two to convince 
Nanny. Then she gave an ecstatic skip. ‘‘ Oh, 
what will mother think ?” she said, laughing to 
herself. | 

“* Really, this is most annoying,” panted a 
stout, fussy gentleman, as he pushed his way 
through the crowd. I bonght fifty tickets 
because my daughter's heart was so set on the 

- thing. And 


would rather have taken the whole hundred than 


ow I have lost it, after all. I- 


disappoint her. Who did I understand had won 


‘This little girl,” replied the lady in charge, 


drawing Nanny ferw 

‘<H'm,” said the stont gentleman. ‘‘I sup- 
ae she doesn’t want to part with it, does she ? 

hat did you say was her name? O'Neil? 
What, O'Neil the mason’s daughter? Ah, I 
see. Well, Nanny, you have drawn a big 
prize. Don’t you want to get rid of it? I think 
your mother willbe puzzled to know what to do 
with such a large thing in her little house. 
You’d better sell it to me. Come, I'll give you 
two hundred dollars for it. Stay, I'l) give you 
three,” watching Nanny’s face. 

‘“QOh, Sir,” criéd Nanny, blushing a grea 
deal, but by no means inclined to yield, ‘‘I’d 
rather have the baby-house than all the money 
in the world.” 

‘Tut, tut!” replied the stout gentleman. 
‘*' You're a very foolish child, in my opinion.” 

But Nanny didn’t care for the stout gentle- 
man’s opinion one bit. Her one desire was to 
get home and tell the wonderful news to her 
mother. So she asked Miss Mary's leave, and 
down the street she flew. Rushing in at the 
gate, she flung open the door, and had just be- 
gun, ‘‘Oh, mother, such a splendid thing!” 
when suddenly she stopped, silent and sobered 
at what she saw. 

Her mother was lying on the lounge, face 
downward, sobbing as Nanny had never heard 
her sob before. Beside her sat Mr. O'Neil, 
looking grave and sad; the baby was crying un- 
heeded in the cradle. What did it mean ? 

‘* Is mother sick ?” whispered Nanny. 

‘*No, dear, not sick,” answered her father, 
‘“but grieved like. She's in trouble, Nanny, 
and soamI. Not that I want to shirk my duty,” 
he added, rubbing his sleeve over his face. 

‘* But what is the matter, father ?"’ . 

‘‘T’m drafted, dear, that’s all.” 

‘** Drafted ?” said Nanny, puzzled. 

‘S Yes. You don’t know what that means, do 
you? It means that we’ve been drawing lots 
for who shall fight the rebels,.and I’ve drawn a 
lot to go. God knows I wouldn’t ask better if 
it wasn't for you all; but who'll care for you 
while I’m away—and mother ailing as she is—I 
can't see.” And Mr. O'Neil looked troubled 
enough. 


‘“* Does every body that's drawn have to go?” 


asked Nanny. 

‘‘ Every body who can’t 
child. And how am I to g@t one, and three 
hundred dollars to pay? Squire Elkins’s son, 
he was drawn, and he’s to send Jim Sawyer in 
his place; and Bob, his brother, who basn’t a 
chick or child, would be glad to go in mine. 
Byt I haven't the money, I haven't.” 

‘*Oh! oh!” sobbed the poor wife. ‘I said 
I'd give all I had to the country, Bryan, and so 
I would, but not you. How can 1? How can 
I?” and she broke again into sobs. 

Nanny was gone.. Standing by her father’s 
side, a lump in her throat, and great tears well- 
ing into her eyes, the words ‘‘ three hundred 
dollars" reminded her suddenly of what she had 
for a moment forgotten—namely, the baby-house 
and the gentleman’s offer. There was just one 
great pang of disappointment, then her mind 
was made up, and she slipped quietly away with- 
out saying a word to any one. The stout gen- 
tleman was fussing about, and had just picked 
out a gorgeous and expensive doll to console his 
Georgiana with, when a soft touch fell on his 
hand, and turning round, there to his great sur- 
prise was Nanny, with tears still standing on her 
cheeks, but a wistful, happy light in her blue 
eyes. 

“‘If you please,” she began—‘‘ if vou please, 
Sir, you may have the baby-house for your lit- 
tle girl.” 

“So,” éried the stout gentleman, ‘‘ your moth- 
er said I was right, did she, eh?” 

‘* No, Sir,” replied Nanny, flushing. 
ask mother. I changed my mind my own self.” 

‘*You did, did you?” said the gentleman. 
**You’re a more sensible child than I thought. 
Well, I'll give you the money—or, stay—you'll 
lose it, or send it in candy. I'd better hand it 
to your father, and then it ‘ll be safe.” 

“Oh,” cried Nanny, much disappointed, 
‘please don’t! I want to take it to father 
myself, and tell him that he needn't go away.” 

‘*Go away where ?”—sitting down and draw- 
ing Nanny nearer. ‘‘ Where is your father go- 
ing, and how is the money to keep him at 
home ?” | 

So Nanny told the story. As she went on 
the stout gentleman seemed suddenly taken with 
a cold in the head. He blew his nose many 
times, and kept letting off such ejaculations ets 
‘*Bless me!” “Upon my word!” ‘ Bless my 
soul!” like minute-guns. When Nanny got 
through he blew his nose for the last time, gave 
her the money, kissed her quite hard two or 
three times, saving, ‘‘ There's a dear child! I 
wish my Georgie had done the same”—and let 
her go. Nanny couldn't tell what to make of 
him. 

I can not attempt to describe the scene which 
took place when, ten minutes later, Nanny rushed 
into the kitchen with the money in her hand. 
At first all was questions and exclamations. 
Then, when explanation came, Mrs. O’Neil fell 
to crying harder than ever, and her husband 
seemed overtaken by a cold as bad as the stout 
gentleman's. Nanny was hugged and kissed 
and blessed, and passed from one to the other 
as if she had been some large sort of sugar-plum 
—as indeed she was. Did she have one pang 
of regret as she recollected the lost baby-house ? 
Not one. She watched the smiles come back 
again to her mother’s pale face, and was just 
about the happiest little girl in the whole coun- 


And as they al] sat round the tea-table that 
evening a knock fell upon the door, and a parcel 


e 


t a substitute, . 


“*T didn’t. 


was brought in. It was a large parcel, with 


Nanny's name on the outside. _She opened it 


with trembling fingers. It contained a big, 
beautiful doll, all dressed in red, white, and blue 
—the most beautiful doll Nanny had ever seen, 
and pinned to her dress was this note: 


“The baby-house sends a ‘subsetitute’ 
ence y su to Nanny 


Of course it was the stout gentleman who 
wrote it. 

Nanpy is a tall girl now, almost fifteen years 
old. Her cheeks ure as pink and her eyes as 
bright as ever. But she says, and always will 
say, that the very happiest day of her life was 
that on which she a aside the tempting baby- 
house for which she longed, and, instead, sent 
to the war a substitute for her dear father. 
** Though as for that,” she tells him, as she perch- 
es on the knee which, tall as she is, is still her 
favorite sitting-place, ‘‘ there isn’t any real ‘sub- 
stitute’ for one’s own papa, is there, father dar- 
ling ?—not one.” : 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Te funeral of Horace Greeley took place on 
December 4, at the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, where the deceased had long been a - 
lar attendant. The remains had lain in state the 
day before at the Governor’s Room in the City 
Hall, where thousands paid sorrowful respect to 
the memory of a kind, genial, and useful life. 
Yet crowds thronged the doors of the church at 
an early hour of Wednesday, vainly hoping for 
admittance. As the church could seat only 
about 1600, it was necessary to permit only 
those to enter who held tickets of admission. 
The interior of the edifice was heavily draped in 
black, and a profusion of sweet-scented flowers, 
in various emblematical devices, filled the house 
with fragrance. A magnificent arch of white 
flowers spanned the pulpit, while on a white 
ground beneath were wrought in crimson blos- 
soms the words, ‘‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” At the right of the pulpit stood a large 
fioral gift from the Common Council. Among 
the most conspicuous of the tributes was a plow 
composed of camellias and white roses, with a 
groundwork of violets and other simple blos- 
soms with green. At the head of the coffin was 
across between a heart and an anchor, made from 
the choicest white blossoms, with the simple and 
touching word “‘ Father” woven in it—the last 
filial tribute of the t journalist’s orphan 
daughters, Ida and Gabrielle. A sheaf of wheat 
from Chappaqua, surmounting an axe and a pen, 
was placed back of the pulpit. It is impossible 
to even mention all the floral gifts sent by lov- 
ing hearts—crosses, wrea tableta, crowns, 
and many other significant devices. And the 
last words of the deceased, ‘It is done,’’ and 
‘‘[ know that my Redeemer liveth,’ were many 
times repeated in the emblems. r. Greeley’s 
pew was decorated with crape, and a heavy fes- 
toon of the same material was suspended 





the wall. The seat was covered with flowers, and 


a floral tribute from a young lady of the i 
gation, representing a broken lyre, was placed in 

is accustomed seat, while Suan Vice and ivy 
gracefully intertwined with the sable trappings. 
of the church was filled with rela- 


The bod 
tives, he ntatives of various organizations, 
and public men who desired to pay their tribute 
of respect to the honored d Among these 


were President Grant, Vice-President Colfax, Sen- 
ator Wilson, and many other distinguished men. 
The pe eee were, Chief Justice Chase, Sen- 
ator Trumbull, Thurlow Weed, I. Chamberlain, 
Rev. Dr. Bright, William Orton, ’D. W. Bruce, Sin- 
clair Toucey, Dudley 8. SE J. Johnson, 
William M. Evarte, John E. Williams, Senator 
Fenton, Erastus Brooks, Robert Bonner, R. M. 
Hoe, Peter C. Baker, J. G. eign Ceys Charles 
8. Storrs, and Jolin R. Stuart. v. Henry Ward 
Beecher made a brief address, and Dr. Chapin, 
tor of the church, spoke more at length. 
iss Kellogg sung, “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth ;"’ Miss T. Werneke, ‘‘ Angels ever bright 
and fair;”’ and Miss Sterling, ‘‘ Beyond the smil- 
ing and the weeping.”” The choir sang* the 
hymn, “Sleep thy last sleep.’’ At the conclu- 
sion of the services the funeral cortége, forming 
an imposing procession, ed through the city 
on its way to Greenwood. Thousands thronged 
the streets all along the route with tokens of 
the universal sorrow felt at the sad termination 
of the great journalist’s life. He had been a 
friend of the roople, particularly of the working 
classes, and the people mourned for him. Po- 
litical differences were forgotten in the respect 
and honor which all heartappaid to the man. 
Slowly and silently the funeral procession moved 
through the city, flags were fiying at half-mast, 
symbols of are oan Reve eek cr from many pub- 
lic and private buil nee: and business to a great 
extent suspended. rough Brooklyn and at 
Greenwood Cemetery similaf indications of love 
and respect were manifested. Horace Greeley 
was laid to rest from his ‘‘ busy life’’ in the fam- 
ily vault on Locust Hill, where rest also the re- 
mains of his wife—who died a month before him- 
self—and two children. 





The following interesting ineident is related in 
an eee ee one who, on Christmas-night of 
1871, sat ide Horace Greeley in Steinway 
Hall during the performance of.Handel’s Mes- 
siah. During most of the evening Mr. Greeley 
sat apparently lost in thought, if not in a doze, 
and eee. oblivious to all that was folng 
on. But when Mies er appeared and sang 
the great soprano solo, “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth,’’ he roused up, his face was suf- 
fused with joy, his bright eye was dimmed with 
@ tear, and he listened with that steady earnest- 
ness 80 peculiar to him when interested. When 
it was finished no hands more loudly applauded 
than his, no fac® beamed forth greater satisfac- 
tion, arid he murmured to himself those grand- 
est of all the words of the world, ‘‘I know that 
my Redeemer liveth.’? Then in came the 
absent, preoccupied look; nor did itechange un- 
til Miss per une sang the contralto recitative, 
‘Then shall be brought to pase the saying that 
is written, Death is swallowed up in victory,” 


‘when the same joyous look lighted up his face. 


Less than a year from that time, while he turned 
wearily on his bed of pain, the old light came 
back as he muttered, ‘‘I know that my eem- 
er liveth,’ and shortly after his spirit passed 
from earth. A few days later, at the funeral of 


Horace Greeley, Miss Kellogg again sung with 
soucnine pathos, ‘‘I know that my Redeemer 
veth.’ a 





We are ony to say that, at Mr. Greeley's fu- 
neral, among the throng of well-bred and refined 
ladies that filled the eries were some speci- 
mens of the rude and selfish women who never 
fail to make their presence unpleasantly felt in 
feminine crowds, and who treat the most sotemn 
occasions as mere ppectacles. Two examples 
of these we quote from personal observation. 
Though no seats were supposed to be reserved, 
the ladies in one pew succeeded in saving three 
places for their friends by keeping off the first 
comers, who were entitled to them by equity. 
In another instance, when thé Jadies in the back 
row of seats rose to view the entrance of the fu- 
neral cortége, as they were forced to do by the 
rising of those in front of them, three persona, 
standing in the opeh space behind the w, clam- 
bered cat-like over the back, and coolly seating 
themeelves on it, with their feet on the @ishions, 
remained seated there during the entire service 
foreing the original occupants either to stand 
conspicuously or to sit on the edge of the bench 
uncomfortably bent double. It is such occasions 
that are the test of genuine good-breeding and 
courtesy. ioe , 

The present Old South Church, of Boston, was 
erected about 1730, and has in various ways play- 
ed an important vai in the affairs of State and 
country. There it was that public business was 
transacted in Revolutionary times. On one oc- 
casion the British soldiers took possession of the 
edifice, and turned it into a drill-room for their 
cavalry. Dyring the late civil war it was. used 
for patriotic purposes. When the question arose 
whether the building should be loaned to the 
government for a few years to be used as a post- 
Office, there was a strong popular feeling against 
it on the ground of old associations.» Neverthe- 
less there are cases, and this may be one, when 
considerations of ey should outweigh those 
of sentiment. <At least so think many of the 
Bostonians. 








It fs eaaid that provebiy no*museum in the 
world a collection of antique Greek 
and tian glass-ware which can be compared 
with that which forms a of treasures recent- 
ly secured by Mr. John Taylor Johnston for the 
Metropolitan Museum of These treasures 
were found chiefly in the island of Cyprus by 
General Di Cesnola, and consist of statues, vases, 
antique lamps, and oe ornaments, ents 
of sculpture in marble and bronze, in addition to 
more than two thousand pieces of glass-ware. 


The ‘‘Infant’s Pavilion’’ will be a notable feat- 
ure of the Vienna Exposition. Within this pa- 
vilion, gathered from all nations, will be grouped 
the various contrivances used in the care of 
children. Those that minister to the physical 
needs, those that amuse and develop the mental 
faculties, toys and es of all kinds, will find a 
place there. Thisis not all. Itis the design to 
present the various piene and systems used in 
charitable movements for the care of children 
and the medical methods and inventions used 
for remedy physical defects and malforma- 
tions. The idea of the ‘‘Infant’s Pavilion” cer- 
tainly commends iteelf to the feelings of every 
one, 





. 


ey 


Cast-iron stoves are regarded by certain French 
ec as an absolute source of danger to 

ose who use them, instances being cited where 
a feverish epidemic has been superinduced by 
aoe stoves which heated large eatablish- 
men 


Prophets predict that Lake Erie, now the path- 
way of a mighty commerce, is slowly but surely 
filling up from the accumulation of sediment 
from various sources. Some ple may feel 
anxious about this, but we don’t think it will 
happen in our day. 





Many persons are in the habit of using chlo- 
roform, to obtain temporary relief from pain, 
without the advice of a physician. The danger 
of this practice is shown by the sad and sudden 
death of the wife of a well-known citizen of San 
Francisco. The unfortunate lady had been for 
years afflicted with severe neuralgia, to ease 
which she had resorted to the use of chloroform. 
For several days previous to her death she had 
been suffering severely, unable to obtain relief. 
Her hnsband went to call in a physician. On 
returning with the doctor, they both went to 
the room of the invalid. They found her re- 
clining on a sofa, with a handkerchief over her 
face. The poysicien immediately removed the 
handkerchief, but life had fled. The lady had 
saturated her handkerchief with chlordform, 
and becoming stupefied, was unable to remove 
it, and it thus caused her death. 


The Britannia is the first of a new fleet of fer- 
ry-boats for crete the English Channel. Who- 
ever has crossed that tumultuous strip of sea 
has doubtless a most vivid remembrance of 
deathly seasickness. It is now proposed to ar- 
range matters nfore comfortably, and to banish 
that distressing malady, for which, if it really 
comes to 8, all travelers will be devoutly 
grateful. The ‘‘ Bessemer saloon”’ is tpe pro- 
posed aoa by which this much-desired re- 
sult is to BE accomplished. This contrivance— 
which takes its name from the inventor—is, in 
brief, a centrally situated saloon, 70 feet long, 





30 wide, and high, with promenade deck 
above, so poised and managed that the slightest 
deviation from the horizontal ition is pre- 


vented, and all the ordinary motions of a vessel 
are neutralized. Thus it is expected that all 
that motion which produces seasickness will 
be prevented. It would seem that there must 
be many and great mechanical difficulties at- 
tending the operation of such an arrangement. 
But it is to be tried; and if succeseful on the 
English Channel, why not upon the ocean iu 
large steamers? Then, indeed, there will be 
some comfort in crossing the waters. . 


Statements in English papers show that lat- 





‘terly the departures of ships from Liverpool to 


the United States have averaged more than one 
a day, while e nte have flocked westward at 
the rate of 12,000 a month. Many of these are 
Engifsh artisans and laborers, who are a 

by the inducements which an independent re- 


public offers to the industrious and enterprising. 
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Game-Bag, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turis game-bag is made of griy 
sailor’s- cloth, and.is lined with dark 
green enameled cloth. The flap is 
ornamented in application embroid- 
ery with green and brown cloth in* 
several shades. The pocket fastened 
on the bag underneath the flap is cro- 
‘cheted with twisted gray cotton on 
which are strung scales of pine cones, 
Figs. 33 and 34, Supplement, give 
one-half of the pattern for the bag. 
‘To make the bag cut of the materials 


plement, No, VIL, 


Crapr, INSERTION, AND Lace CoLiar. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IX., Fig. 29. 


named the back and the flap from Figs. 
33 and 34, each in one piece; for the 
front cut one piece also from Fig. 33, . 
which, however, should only reach from 
the under edge to the straight line on 
the pattern. Having worked the appli- 
cation embroidery on the outer mate- 
rial of the flap according to the design 
given and the description accompanying 
the embroidery design for gun sling, 
page 845, baste the material and lining 
of each part together, ornament the 
front and the flap of the pocket at some distance from the outer 
edge with two rows of stitching with green silk as shown by 
Fig. 1, and join the front and back by means of a soufflet of the 
material and lining. ‘This soufflet consists of a straight strip twen- 
ty-three inches and a quarter long, which is an inch and three- 
quarters wide in*the middle and only seven-eighths of an inch wide 
at the ends. Overseam the upper edge of the flap and the back 
together accord- 
ing to the corre- 
sponding figures 
(for. the present 
the upper corners 
of the flap project 
free from the dot- 
ted line), and 
along the outer 
edge set a braid 
made of four 
pieces of gray 
twine and four 
green worsted 
cords. Seta sim- 
ilar braid on the 
front along the 
outer edge, in do- 
ing which at the 
same time fasten 
in the pocket made previously on the upper edge. This pocket is 
somewhat narrower than the bag and about four inches longer. To 
work it first bore holes in a number of small scales-of pine cones, 
and string them on gray cotton, then begin on the under edge with 
a foundation of 60 ch. (chain stitch), close these in a ring with 
1 sl. (slip stitch), and now work, always going forward, as follows : 
Ist round,—On each stitch work 1 se. (single crochet). 2d round. 
—Always alternately 2 stc. (short treble 
crochet) on the next 2 st. (stitch), 2 ch., 
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S.1t FOR GIRL From 3-To 5 YEARS OLD, === 
Fox pattern and description see Supplement, . _ 


No. IV,, -Figa, 11-18, - 


, LEE Ae 
Linen AND Lace STANDING COLLAR. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., Fig. 81. 
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Fig. 1.—Crape, TULLE, AND 
Lack Ficuv.—Back. 
For — and description See Sup- | 


igs. 24-26, 
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For pattérn and design see Supplement, No. XIII., Figs. 88 and 34. 
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Fig. 2.—CRraPeE, 
TULLE, AND Lace 
Ficuu.—FRont. 
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LINEN anD Lace Stanpinc Couvar. 
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Fig. 1.—Game-Bac.—{See Page 849. } 
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Winpow-Screen.—APPLicaTION EMBRoiwERY.—{ For de-ign see Supplement, Fig. 20.1 
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For description see Supplement. — For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VII., Figs. 24-26, 








attern and eee see 
upplement, No. VIIL., 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIL, Fig. 32. 


diameter each. 


Tus edging is suit- 
able for trimming covers, small curtains, ete., or, if worked with 
fine material, it may be used for handkerchiefs. 
foundation of the requisite size in point de toile with medium- 
sized thread. Edge the design figures with a threefold thread, 
observing the illustration, and border the edging on the outer edge 
with button-hole stitch scallops and woven picots. 
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[December 28, 1879. 


with these pass over 2 st. Repeat 
these two rounds continually, but in 
the course of the work crochet the ste. 
on the ch. of the round before the last, 
thus also surrounding the sc. of the 
preceding round. Besides this fasten 
on a scale after every fourth st. in 
every round consisting entirely of sc., 
as shown by Fig. 2, which gives a full- 
sized section of the crochet-work. In 
the second to seventh stc. rounds widen 
at both sides of the crochet part, thas 
both in the middle and at the end of 


the correspond- 
ing round always 
working twice «2 
ste. separated by 
2 ch. on 2 ch. of. 
the round before 





SP RT aad the last. Work 

Peed tle remaining 
INSERTION AND LACE rounds without 
CoLiar. changing the 
number of stitch- 


es. After finish- 
ing the crochet 
part fold it flat, 
so that the widened stc. come exactly on 
the side edges, and tie fringe tassels on the 
under edge and on a part of each side edge, 
as shown by Fig. 1. Sew two long brass 
hooks on the back of the bag to the points 
marked * on Fig. 33, Supplement, so that 
the points of the hooks are turned up, and 
press the front part through the double 
material of the front of the bag. On these 
hooks hang crochet gray cotton cord by 


27 and 28. 


means of small brass rings, as shown by Fig. 1, on which are fast- 
ened separate strands worked in a similar manner and furnished 
on the ends with a brass ring; these strands are designed for tying 
on the birds which have been shot. On the upper corners of the 
bag fasten two strong brass rings an inch and three-quarters in 
‘To do this slip the projecting corners of the flap 
to the dotted line on Fig. 34, Supplement, through the rings, sew 
them to the wrong side , 
of the bag, and cover 
this seam with a band 
of the material. 
similar manner fasten 
the strap to the rings ; 
this strap is made of 
double gray 
stitched with green 
silk, and edged with 
narrow _ braid, 
should consist of two 
parts, the longest of 
which is pointed on one 
632 j ; end, while the shorter 
rhe, aa =| part is furnished with 
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Fig. 2.—Srcrion oF CrocHeT Founpa- 
TION FOR GAME-Bac.—Fvtt Size. 


Darn a netted 





‘Suir For Girt FRoM 5 To 7 YRARS OLD., 


For pattern ana description poe Suppiem 
No. IL., Figs. 5-7. cat 
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Fig. 2.—Knitrep anp Crocner Frinee. - 
This fringe is used for trimming covers, and ma 
be. worked with white knitting cotton or with 
colored worsted. With coarse steel needles make 
a foundation of the requisite length, and knit, 
always going back and forth, as follows: 1st and 
2d rounds. —All knit plain. 34 round.—Always 
alternately throw the thread over, knit two stitch- 

es together. 4th and 5th rounds.—All knit 
plain. and in the fourth round always knit off the 


Dog’s Crochet Blanket. 


Tus blanket is worked with sixfold light 
blue zephyr worsted in a variety of the Tunisian 
(Victoria) crochet stitch, and is edged with a 
fringe border of black and red worsted. After 
cutting of net or paper one whole piece from 
Fig. 30, Supplemegt, begin the blanket on the 
left front edge with a fdundation of suitable 
length, 13 ch. (chain stitch) in the original, and 
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CrocHet BLANKET FOR Doc. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 80. 
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_on this foundation crochet in rounds, going back | thread thrown over in the preceding round as one 
and forth, as follows: 1st found.—Always alter- | stitch. 6th round.—x* Knit two stitches together, 
nately take up 1 st. (stitch) from the next founda- | one stitch knit plain, two stitches knit together, throw 
tion st., t. t. 0. (thread thrown over). 2dround.— | the thread over twice, and repeat from *. 7th 
Cast off together each t. t. o. with the next st. of | round.—Always alternately three knit plain, thread 
the preceding round. These two rounds form one | thrown over twice, and drop the thread thrown over 

. pattern row, and are repeated continually. In the | in the preceding round from the needle. Like the _. 

Fig. 1.—Frmez or Rounp Corp and first round of every following pr. (pattern row), | 7th round work 11 rounds more, then tie a fringe tas- Fig. 2.—Kx1rrep anp Crocnet Frines 
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a SILK FoR Dresses, © however, take up each st. from the st. and t. t. o. | sel always into three stitches of the preceding round. . . FOR Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 
RAPPINGS, ETC. of the preceding round, thus always fastening the ‘ ‘ er ° . . 

; t. t. o. and st. together. At the beginning a the Window-Screen in Application Embroidery.—[See illustration on page 848. ] 
5th-9th pr. widen several st. according to the pattern. In connection with the 10th pr. make a THESE window-screens are hung on windows or balcony doors to keep out the draught. Frieze, 


foundation of the length required for the slope of the neck and the right front edge, which is 32 ch. 
in the original, and on the last 13 ch. crochet 10 pr., in doing which fasten to the nearest free 


foundation st. at the end of 
every first round of each pr., 
and widen at the same side ac- 
cording to the pattern. Then 
work 52 pg, in the full width of 
the blanket ; the middle st. of the 
first of these 52 pr. are taken up 
from the free foundation st. cast 
on for the neck. The requisite 
widening and narrowing at the 
sides of the blanket are done ac- 
cording to the pattern, always 
after the third st. and before 
the third st. before the last in 
the first round of a pr. Short- 
en the 48th-52d pr. at both sides 
each according to the pattern. 
Edge the crochet part with one 
round of sc. (single crochet) of 
black worsted, and then with a 
similar round of red worsted ; 
besides this crochet on the front 
edges and ‘along the neck one 
more round of sc. with red 
worsted, in doing which form 
three button-holes of from 4 to 
5 ch. each on the left front edge. 
On the remaining outer edge of 
the blanket crochet one round 
of scallops with black worsted 
of always alternately 1 sc. on 
every second following st,, 5ch., 
and into each of these scallops 
tie a fringe tassel of red worsted 
four threadsthick. Finally, fur- 
nish the blanket on the right 
front edge with three round 
bells, which serve as buttons at 
the same time, and on the wrong 
side of the blanket, to the point 
marked : and * on Fig. 30, 
fasten on one side two leather 
straps eight inches long each, 
and on the other side two small 
buckles fastened to a strip of 
leather. 


Fringe for trimming 
Wrappings, Covers, etc., 
| Figs. 1 and 2. 


.Fig. 1.—Fstxezr or Rounp 
Corp aND SApDDLErR’s SILK. 
To make this fringe, which is 
especially adapted for trimmin 
wrappings, and may be work 
in any desired width with black 
or colored material, sew on 
round cord in scallops according 
to the design drawn on a foun- 
dation of paper or linen as shown 
by the illustration, and fasten 
these scallops together without 
passing the needle through the 
foundation. Inside of the cord 
scallops work with saddler’s silk 
two rows of long button-hole 
stitch scallops, each of which is 
wound once with the working 
thread, going back. Fasten the 
upper cord scallops to a piece 
of cord also ornamented with 
button-hole stitching. On each 
lower cord scallop sew a fringe 
tassel of saddler’s silk. 
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GENTLEMAN’s SHooTiINa Surt.—[See Pages 844, 845, and 848. } 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 8-10, 
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cloth, flannel, or coarse woolen material in a medium shade of gray or brown may be used. The 
embroidery is worked partly in application and in satin stitch, and partly with colored round cord 


or soutache and braid, as shown 
by the design, Fig. 20, Embroid- 
ery Supplement, and the accom- 
panying description. Instead 
of application embroidery, these 
screens may be worked in tap- 
estry from the design given (see 
description referred to). After 
finishing the embroidery, line 
the screen with woolen material, 
enameled cloth, or coarse linen, 
bind the outer edge with braid, 
and set on worsted tassels of the 
color of the foundation or the 
embroidery as shown by the il- 
lustration. 





THE HAIR, 
WE are often annoyed by 


the incapacity to see what 
is becoming to the face, or the 
reverse, as well as the utter dis- 
regard of-anatomy evinced by 
the perruquiers and their pitia- 
bly blind and thoughtless vic- 
tims. When the style, beautiful 
and simple in itself, but usually 
most trying to the face, of wear- 
ing all the hair scraped back, 
and bound into a circle of close 
plaits behind, came in ten years 
ago, every woman discarded the 
slovenly net that had been ruin- 
ing the backs of her dresses for 
two years, and scraped her hair 
tight toherskull. She was right 
to discard the net, but she was 
mad to force the classic style 
upon herself, bon gré mal gr€. 
The consequence was obvious— 


fit to be seen; forthe head must 
be exceptionally fine, the feat- 
ures exceptionally regular, that 
can stand this treatment. Let 
every woman study her face be- 
fore she dresses her hair, as she 


her boots. 


rigidly, whatever be the fashion: 


a cushion, are the only alterna- 
tives ; but if naturally too high, 
let her give the fullness of hair 
to other parts. If the head be 
perfect in shape, still let her dis- 
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point of showing a charm that is 
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into all sorts of shapes. 


iy, or) 


bundles of false hair now worn. 
Far be it from me to overcon- 
demn the practice of wearing 
~ false hair. This fashion” will 
esact never go out while hair is con- 
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hardly one woman in ten looked 


studies her feet before she buys 


If she finds her forehead nar- 
rowing above the cheek-bones, 
let her never fail to insert pads. 
in her hair at the side. If it be’ 
a broad forehead, while her face- 
is narrow, let her ayoid this style 


If her head is slightly flat, plaits- 
‘across it, or the hair turned over 


regard the fashion, and make a. 


exceedingly rare. It would be. 
simply waste and ruin to pad it 


One word against the huge 


850 





sidered a ‘‘glory” toa woman, and while, through 
_ age and other causes, the glory is liable to be- 
come ‘‘Ichabod,” and to fall off. 

Moreover, there are cases (since caps are not 
in use) in which a few bands of extra tresses are 
more than an improvement—even a necessity ; 
witness, a very ay supply of hair, or hair in 
patches, on a young head. And the practice is 
not a dirty one, as has been ey asserted, 
any: more than wearing one’s own hair. Be- 
sides, if one is careful and patient enough to col- 
lect it, one need never wear any thing but one’s 
own hair. 

But, O. women! beware of piling on your 
heads a greater mass of hair than a human head 
is able to grow. The huge plaits of three, stuff- 
ed and padded, which are s0 obviously artificial ; 
the mighty cables, half as thick as one's arm, 
that rise up aloft and swell out behind, till the 
effect of them merely as a burden, not a beanty, 
is quite painful to the eye; in addition to rows 
of ringlets, which in themselves would require 
the whole head of hair to form them—these de- 
based fashions are a few of the many that detract 
from the beauty of the head and face, instead of 
en ing it, imposed by foolish women on them- 
selves. eye soon becomes vitiated, and does 
not perceive, in fact, the vulgar and painful ef- 
fect that is instantly apparent to another. 





AFTER ALL. 


I'm sometimes puzzled which I most admire: 
Belinda’s wealth of lovely golden hair, 
Letitia’s jet black eyes of sparkling fire, 
Or bright Matilda's skin so dazzling fair; 
But, after all, 
My little Flo’ loves me, and I love her. 


My fancy now and then is led astray 
By Lucy's graceful shape and slender waist; 
By Milly's dainty feet I'm drawn away, 
Or half beguiled by Dora's tact and taste; 
But, after all, 
My little Flo’ loves me, and [ love her. 


When steadily I think of her, I’m safe; 
My heart its loyal constancy avers ; 
I'm not a fickle wandering stray or waif; 
I’m proof against all charms but hers; 
For, after all, 
I love my little Flo’, and she loves me. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorREsPonpe%xT. ] 


A little 8 Frank Buckland and his Eccen- 

tricities. Monitorial System.—Miss O'Neill. 

EVER since the birth of oar heir-apparent 
has ‘‘ welcome” been given to any “‘ little 

* more cordial than that which hailed 

the birth of the young hippopotamus on Guy 

Fawkes'’s Day. é report is not correct that 

the appearance of any ‘‘ Guy” more fantastical 

than common, or the shouts and crackers that 
accompanied it, had any As eam effect upon 
the imeresting condition of the mother: the in- 
fant was quite full grown, and is said to be the 
. finest that has yet gladdened the eyes of its par- 
ents. ‘The delight is the greater since this is the 
first of their offspring which has survived more 
than a few days, and which promises by its 
robust appearance to be a prop to their de- 
clining years. And yet it is doubtful whether 
their satisfaction is greater than that exhibited 
by Mr. Frank Backland, who, as you are doubt- 
less aware, is volunteer medical attendant and 
‘accoucheur extraordinary to all our fera nature. 
When roused from his bed on the 5th ult. by 
a special messenger from the Zoological Gar- 
dens announcing this important arrival, he is 
said to have exclaimed, ‘‘ Hip—hip—hip—hur- 
rah,” then, correcting himself, to have added, 
‘‘T mean—potamus.” In all things connected 
with na history, with savage life, or with 
eccentric forms of human existence, he is an en- 
thusiast; and he has a genuine vein of rough 
humor. I remember seeing him at a sale of the 
effects of Consul Petherick, a gentleman sup- 
posed to have been lost in Central Africa, but 
who afterward turned up again without the in- 
tervention of a Stanley. The articles which the 
auctioneer had to dispose of were mostly from 
that locality, and comprehended war-clubs, gods, 
javelins, and similar domestic utensils. Among 
others there was a sheaf of arrows, which one of 
the porters was carrying rather carelessly to the 
rostrum. ‘‘If you value yonr life, Sir,” cried 
Buckland, ‘‘ be more careful with those arrows : 
do you not know that they are poisoned with the 
Don't-know-ye Lt began’ and that a touch of 
their barbs would be fatal ?” 

The porter dropped them like a hot potato, 
but the auctioneer disposed of them in separate 
Jots at a good price. 

‘S Why on earth,” exclaimed I, afterward, ‘‘did 
you invent that tale about the poison?” 

‘* Oh, things were going slack,” replied Buck- 
Ignd, ‘‘and Petherick was a good fellow.” 

I remember a still better story of F. B. 

‘He went to Cremorne one day to see ‘‘ the 
long-haired negress" and the ‘‘ Cornwall Giant :” 
the former had one long woolly lock, which the 
public were permitted to take hold of, and even 
tug at, in order to convince themselves that it 
was no chignon; the latter was a gentleman 
much above any such liberties, and, indeed, the 
tallest man we had at that time ever seen in Lon- 
don. Buckland was charmed with him, and, by 
help of a ladder, entered into confidential con- 
* versation with this son of Anak. 

‘“You are the most interesting object I have 
met with this long time,” he said; ‘‘it quite dis- 
tresses me to see you on the same (moral) level 


° A very good scientific ti -the-bye, for any hot- 
ovine ower whovs nese ahs be inquired of you, 
. or, by any of your fair 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


with that long-haired negress, and even exhibited 
for the same shilling. You should look a little 
higher. Ask Mr. Smith” (the proprietor of the 
Gardens) ‘‘ to permit you to be exhibited alone ; 
and if he refuses, set up on your own account. 
That's my advice,” 

F. B. had the imprudence to leave his card, 
and in a few days this terrible catastrophe took 
place: The giant called at bis address, with 
several hundred people at his heels. He had 
hired a hansom cab, but his head came right 
outside it, and interfered with the driver's vision, 
so that he had been obliged to walk, and half 
the population of the district N. W. were seeing 
him for nothing. ‘‘ Well, Mr. Buckland,” says 
be, ‘*I have done what you told me, and Mr. 
Smith has kicked me out of the Gardens; so I 
am come to set up upon my own account, and 
in the mean time (for I have but a few shillings) 
to live with you.” And this he did for weeks, 
until poor Buckland was almost literally ‘‘ eaten 
out of house and home.” At last, however, he 
gave him ‘‘a very high recommendatiou”—which 
he very literally deserved—to some peripatetic 
showman of his acquaintance, and so got rid of 
hini. Frank Buckland knows every body of that 
calling, and most people of all others ; but in his 
youth he made himself very unpopular—for a few 
days—at Oxford. His father, Dr. Buckland, 
the great geologist, and afterward Dean of 
Westminster, was at that time Canon of Christ- 
church College, and his son lived in his house. 
A most shocking effluvium was at one time per- 
ceived to come from the canon's residence, which 
made body very uncomfortable, except the 
doctor and his family, who were all scientific, 
and used to such odors. At last, investigation 


being made, a donkey was discovered in Frank's 


work-room, which had been dead about a month 
or so, and which he was engaged in dissecting 
very leisurely. So far had matters gone that it 
is sgid that the remains of the departed had to 
be taken away in backets. With that exception, 


Frank Buckland has made himself popular with | 


all classes, not excepting even the government, 
and it has made him an inspector of fisheries. 

Nothing has been talked about so much of late 
as the so-called ‘‘ discipline” of our public schools. 
A boy at Winchester has been half killed by a 
thrashing administered to him under the color 
of authority by a prefect, or head-boy, and lo- 
cally termed a ‘‘tunding.” This is always in- 
flicted by ash sticks, and if not salutary, must 
be rather hurtful, since boys have been lamed 
for life by it in more than one instance. The 
particular offense was that, as a new boy, the 
victim had omitted to make himself acquainted 
with the school terms for certain localities in 
the neighborhood. Under these circumstances, 
you may be surprised to learn that a legion of 
fathers have wnitten to the newspapers to say 
that they approve of ‘‘ tunding,” and were all 
the better for its infliction on themselves. 

I think our public schools turn ont a greater 
number of fools annually than all other educa- 
tional establishments in the civilized world. 
More dogmatists, more prigs, more ignoramus- 
ea, they certainly do. I was at a public school 
myself, and ought to know. Nothing is learned 
there, or next to nothing, but Greék and Latin, 
*¢ the dead and damned languages,’ as I am ac- 
customed to call them, on account of the suffer- 
ings which they have entailed upon me. From 
£100 to £250 per annum is the sum paid for ac- 
quiring a smattering of these tongues and ‘‘ the 
tone,” which latter is nothing more than a fran- 
tic resolution to stand by the said institutions, 
with all their absurdities and extravagances, in 
the teeth of common-sense and good feeling. 
The sums paid to masters at our public schools 
are stupendous. The head-masters of Harrow 
and Eton, for example, have a gross income of 
little less than £10,000 a year, and the assistant 
masters in proportion. ‘This is accomplished 
pertly by the high prices of the school itself, but 
chiefly by keeping as few masters and as many 
boys as possible; and since, under these circum- 
stances, every thing approaching to due gsuper- 
vision is impossible, the ‘‘ monitorial,” or ‘‘ pre- 
fect,” or ‘‘sixth-form” system is adopted, by 
which the proper work of the masters is shifted 
to the shoulders of the head-boys. They are 
supposed to look after the moral behavior of 
their younger school-fellows, and to punish them 
at their discretion. ‘To persons acquainted with 
homan nature this absolate authority placed in 
such hands will appear nothing else than a direct 
encouragement to tyranny; and so it turns out 
tobe. Very few grown men are fit to wield sach 
power, and, of course, still fewer half-grown 
ones. Dr. Arnold, who I am sorry, to say in- 
augurated this system, mitigated its abuse by 
studying the character of his boys, and only in- 
trusting this dangerous prerogative to those he 
considered would use it judiciously; but in less 
conscientious hands the effect has been deplora- 
ble. Whenever I see an outrageous png in so- 
ciety I say to myself, ‘‘Surely that man has 
been a ‘ monitor’ at some public school,” and I 
am almost always correct in the surmise. ‘Ihe 
poptlar. notion—which I need not say is encour- 
aged by thé masters—is that this method of su- 
pervision prevents deceit, for that boys will lie 
to their masters, but not to their comrades—a 
very curious theory of paterfamilias, and not ex- 
hibiting much confidence in the integrity of his 
offspring. Moreover, ‘A boy should rough it, 
Sir; it takes all nonsense out of him. Whena 
lord, for example, goes to Eton, he gets kicked 
and bultied just like any other lad, and that pre- 
vents him giving himself airs in after-life.” It 
is by no means my experience, even if these 
premises were correct, that our lords do have 
**no nonsense about them,” or omit to ‘‘ give 
themselves airs” in after-life, but the fact is that 
the premises are not correct. Boys are often 
sent to Eton by rich fathers with the express 
intention—for education they must be sanguine 
indeed to expect them to get there—of ‘‘ form- 











ing a good connection,” of scraping acquaintance 

with the sons of noblemen, in order that they. 
may ‘‘move in good society” in after-life; nor 

do these young gentlemen despise the paternal 

advice, or exhibit their personal independence by - 
maltreating our ‘‘ junior nobility,” I do assure 

you. ‘That plant peculiarly indigenous to En- 

glish soil, called Snobbism, is a very early grow- 

er, and begins to spring up in the breast of our 

British youth Jong before they take to coat tails ; 

nor do [ know any place wherein a young lord 

is more carefully ‘‘ cultivated” than at our pub- 

lic schools, On one thing I will stake my exist- 

ence—no youthful nobleman was ever ‘‘ tund- 

ed,” nor ever will be. 

Among our obituaries of the last, few weeks 
there is none more noteworthy than the death 
of the once great actress, Miss O'Neill. It is the 
misfortune of persons in her profession when out 
of sight to be out of mind, and she had withdrawn 
from the stage so many years that I dare say 
many have supposed her to be dead long since. 
On her marriage with Sir William Beecher, while 
7. a young woman, she left the stage, where she 

ad made a figure (as Juliet, in particular) sec- 
ond to no English actress save Mrs, Siddons. 
Lady Beecher was tall and fair and stately still 
when J had the pleasure of staying in tlie same 
country-house with her twenty years ago, and was 
fond of recounting experiences of her old profes- 
sion. I recollect her declaiming the poem Hohen- 
linden one evening in the drawing-room with re- 
markable force and fire—all now, alas! quenched 
forever. R. Ksmaze, of London. 
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TO THE BITTER END. 
By Miss BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “Tre Lovers or Arpzn,” “Lapy Avr- 
Ley’s Szedet,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XL. 


‘¢ AND THERE NEVER WAS MOONLIGHT 80 SWEET 
AS THIS,” 


Westow Vatxory, being freed from his du- 
ties by the breaking up of the party in the red- 
flagged tent a considerable time before Lady 
Clevedon’s encounter with Mr. Redmayne, lost 
no time in seeking his rustic flame, whom he 
discovered with some trouble seated a little way 
apart from the revejers, amidet a cluster of pine- 
trees, with Hubert Harcross stretched at her feet. 

‘*] want to know why you used me 50 cruelly, 
Miss Bond,” he said, with an air of béing pro- 
foundly afflicted by her desertion. ‘‘I thought 
you had promised to sit next me at dinner.” 

‘“SDid 1?’ giggled the coquettish Jane, bri- 
dling and simpering after her kind. ‘I'm sure 
I didn’t remember any thing about it. But you 
do bother so, there’s no knowing what one says.” 

‘*Upon my soul I consider your conduct most 
heartless,” drawled Weston—“‘ leaving me to the 
tender mercies of a stout lady in the laundress 
interest, and her still stouter sister-in-law, who 
mangles. It was like sitting between two ani- 
mated feather-beds, with the thermometer at 
hinety-two—a sort of impromptu Turkish bath 
without any douches. The people are dancing 
out there, in a blaze of sunshine—capital exer- 
cise for reducing one's weight, I should think. 
Will you do any thing that way ?” 

** No, thank you ; I’m engaged for the Lan- 
cers, and I don’t think I shall diince any thing 
else 99 


‘‘ What, not come unto these yellow sands, 
and there take hands, and so on? No down 
the middle, and set to partners, and that kind 
of thing ?” 

‘*No, thank you,” murmured Miss Bond, lan- 
guidly, fanning herself with her pocket-handker- 
chief; ‘‘ it's too ‘ot for dancing.” 

She glanced arghly at Mr. Harcross, who had 
lifted himself into a sitting position, and was sur- 
veying Weston lazily between his half-closed eye- 
lids 


‘‘T see you're better engaged,” said Mr. Val- 
lory, turning on his heel. 

tt was a paltry triumph; but Mr. Harcross 
felt a malicious gratification in ‘‘ taking it out” 
of Weston even in so small a matter as this. 
There are people who seem to’ occupy the same 
rank in creation as black beetles—the only pos- 
sible pleasure we can have in relation to them is 
in treading upon them. 

After this he was bound to devote himself to 
Jane Bond, however wearisome her society might 
be to him. They strolled away from the crowd 
and that wearying sound of popular dance music, 
walked into the wilder part of the park, and Mr. 
Harcross tried to abandon himself entirely to the 
amusement of the moment. He tried to interest 
himself in the analysis of this vain, shallow na- 
ture; made the girl tell him all about herself— 
her engagement to Joseph Flood, her flirtation 
with Weston Vallory, and those foolish dreams 
of some high fortune awaiting her in the future 
which that insidious flatterer had awakened in 
her mind. He gave the girl a little good advice 
upon this; warned her to beware of such flatter- 
ers as Weston Vallory, whose homage was very 
worthless compared to the honest attachment of 
Mr. Flood. 

‘* As for the good fortune which may befall a 
pretty girl like you, if the right man happens to 
come across her pathway, that must always re- 
main an unknown quantity,” he said, gravely ; 
‘“but I believe that for one pretty girl who mar- 
ries above her station there are a hundred pret- 
ty girls who live and die happily enough—per- 
haps quite as happily as,the hundred-and-oneth 
—in their own sphere. I wouldn't break Mr. 
Flood’s heart, if I were you, for the sake of a 
hypothetical offer, or what the lawyers call a 
contingent remainder.” 

‘I’m sare I like Joseph well enough,” the 


[Decemszr 28, 1872, 


girl answered, shrugging her shoulders, and not 
at all gratified by the practical turn which the 
conversation had taken. ‘‘I know he's very 
fond of me, and has stood more from me than 
most men would stand from any girl. He'd 
been following me over a year before [ ever said 
a civil word to him—following me as faithful as 
a dog; but he’s so common! And if I marry 
him, [ shall have to work hard all my life.” 

‘* My dear Miss Bond, if you married a duke, 
you'd have to work a great deal harder.” 

‘+ What, do duchesses work ?” 

‘* Like galley-slaves. And you'd have to work 
harder than a duchess to the manner born; for 
first you'd have to learn how to play your part— 
the stage business, as actors say—and then to play 
it. Upon my word, if you wish to take life easily, 
I wouldn’t recommend yon to aspire to the peer- 

An honest husband, a tidy cottage, a clean 
hearth, and a little garden, with roses and sweet- 
brier and honeysuckle climbing about one’s win- 
dowa—good Heavens! ] can imagineno existence 
more perfect than a cottage shared with the beingp 
one loves. Unhappily, it is only when we begin 
to descend the slope of the hill that we discover 
what the perfection of hnman life means.” 

He was thinking of the cottage at Highgate 
which he had meant to make so bright a bower, 
and of the bird that had flown heavenward from 
that fatal nest. ‘‘IfI had only known!” That 
was the perpetual refrain of his lament, the thren- 
ody which his soul was continually singing. Miss 
Bond found this somewhat serious conversation 
less eritertaining than Weston’s soft nothings; 
but there was a satisfaction in the idea of taking 
a solitary stroll with one of the gentlemen stew- 
ards instead of dancing with the common herd, - 
who made themselves so obnoxiously red and 
warm and breathless with their exertions, and, 
as it were, a spectacle for the eyes of non-dancing 
mankind ; like wine-flushed Helots gyrating for 
the warning and instruction of Spartan*youth. 

Perhaps the best part of the whole business, 
to Miss Bond’s mind, the circumstance that gave 
zest and flavor to this quiet saunter, was the idea 
that Joseph Flood, lashed into fury by the pangs. 
of jealousy, was following her at alittle distance, 
under cover of the wood, meditating vengeance 
upon her and her companion, and gnashing his 
teeth in impotent rage. The damsel had some- 
thing of the angler’s instinct, and it was nothing 
to have hooked her fish anless she could have 
the pleasure of playing him a little, to his ineffa- 
ble torture. 

““T shall have a nice scene with Joseph to- 
morrow, I dessay,” she said to Mr. Harcross. 

‘* What, will he be jealous—even of me?” 

‘*Tord bless your heart, I should think he 
would. He cant abide for me to speak to an 
one. I think he'd like to have me dider loc 
and key in Maidstone jail rather than that I 
should enjoy myself a bit, making free with a 
stranger.” 


Weston Vallory walked away from the grassy 
circle on which the dancers were disporting them- 
selves, smarting under Mies Bond's rebuff, and - 
yindictively disposed toward Mr. Harcross as the 
primary cause of his humiliation. It was a very 
small thing, of course, this repulse from a pert 
village beauty. Mr. Vallory admired the dam- 
sel, but it is not to be supposed he cared for her ; 
and yet he felt the affront as keenly as if he had 
been stung by a woman he ado He was a 
man who felt small injuries ; indeed, his whole 
existence was made up of petty things. He had 
never cherishéd a wide aspiration in she whole 
course of his career. His value as a business 
man had chiefly consisted in his appreciation of 
detail, his rapid perception of minutis, He was 
a man who deeply resented trifling affronts; and 
an affront from Hubert Harcross was thrice as 
bitter to him as an affront from any one else. 
That unforgiven wrong concerning Augusta rank- 
led and festered. It seemed as if this man was 
always blocking his pathway, and after having 
spoiled the entire schemeof his life, must needs 
oust him even in so trivial a matter as a flirta- 
tion with a pretty peasant girl, 

After this vexation he was in no humor for 
any farther exertions for the amusement of the 
populace. He had been immeasurably weary of 
the banquet in the tent, the stifling heat, and 
noise and riot. Had he not been bound to per- 
form the duties imposed on him by Lady Cleve- 
don in an agreeable manner, so as to secure his 
future consideration in a very pleasant house, 
he would have seen this valgar herd sunk in 
the nethermost shades of Orcus sooner than he 
would have endured so much of their company ¢ 
but of course he must fall in with the hamor o 
the chftelaine if he wished to secure a hearty 
welcome at Clevedon in seasons to come; and 
as the house was agreeable, the cuisine irre- 
proachable, his bed-chamber spacious and facing 
the southeast, he did not object to take some 
trouble to please his hostess. The thing was 
done, however; and he washed his hands of 
these bucolic swains and their apple-cheeked 
sweethearts. He left them to tread their meas- 
ures without him, and strolled away toward the 
sunny old garden, where Lady Clevedon was ac- 
customed to hold her kettle-drum. 

There was no kettle-drum in the garden this 
afternoon. Times and seasons were out of joint ; 
those formal meals which mark the passing hours 
upon the social dial were exploded or topey-tur- 
vified. It was now five o'clock, and the lunch- 
eon in the great dining-hall was only just over ; 
servants were dispensing coffee on the terrace, 
where the aristocratic gneets had gathered to 
watch the dancing, and some of them to do a 
little flirtation on their own account. Mr. Val- 
lory had no more inclination to join this privi- 
leged class than to caper with panting nymphs 
and shepherds on the eun-lit grass. In plain 
English, Mr. Vaflory was out of temper, and 
wanted to calm himself down with a quiet cigar. 
He was very glad to find the garden deserted, 
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the roses and carnations wasting their spicery on 
the empty summer air. He smoked a couple of 
cigars, strolling up and down the broad gravel- 
walk leading to Lady Clevedon’s favorite sum- 
mer-house; and when he grew tired of this rec- 
reation seated himself comfortably in the sum- 
mer-house, with his back against the wall and 
his legs stretched luxuriously upon a rustic chair. 
He sat thus, basking in the afternoon sunshine 
and meditating his injuries. 

‘‘Let me only get up a good case; put this 
little story of Miss Brierwood—no, Redmayne— 
and the lodger into a practicable form, and I 
shall lose no farther time in letting my cousin 
Augusta know what kind of a husband she se- 
cured for herself when sha jilted me. I wonder 
how she would take it if [unearthed Miss Red- 
mayne for her, and convinced her that my friend 
Harcross is a scoundrel? I dare say shed make 
a good deal of fuss about it, and threaten no 
end of legal separations, and in the end forgive 
_ him: women generally do: and yet she’s a little 
out of the common line. I hardly think she'd 
stomach any carrying on of that kind. No; I 
think if I once opened her eyes upon the subject, 
my friend Harcross would have a bad time of it.” 

The sunshine, which glared full upon the sum- 
mer-house at this time, began to grow trouble- 
some, so Mr. Vallory left that retreat and saun- 
tered toward the house. The. cockatoo was 
screaming on his perch, and he went across the 
grass to it, and amused himeelf a little at the 
creature's expense ; then growing speedily weary 
of its indignant gobblings and snappings, he 
looked into the library, and seeing no one in the 
aE cool-looking chamber, went in, and 
planted himself comfortably in an easy-chair by 
one of the windows, shut in completely from the 
rest of the room by one of those seven-feet-high 
book-cases which Jutted out from the wall. In 
this sbeltered nook he found Punch and a new 
magazine or two—just sufficient literature where- 
with to read himself to sleep. He opened one of 
the magazines, turned over thd leaves listlessly, 
read half a page or so, and anon slumbered, let- 
ting the book glide gently from his relaxing 
hand. This happened about an hour before 
Rithard Redmayne confronted Lady Clevedon 
in that room. ie 

Nothing could be more placid than Weston 
Vallory’s repose. The burden of his annoyances 
slipped away from him in the sensual delight of 
that perfect rest ina aepeney comfortable chair, 
in a cool, quiet room, with the balmy breath of 
summer stealing gently across his face as he 
slept. For a long time his sleep was dream- 
Jess, his brain empty of every impression; then 
cane a semi-consciousness of something, he knew 
not what, going on near him, a vague idea that 
he ought to be awake and up, and that he must 
ronk loose from that delicious bondage of drow- 
siness; and then, growing gradually louder, 
clearer, sharper, the sound of a man’s passionate 
voice. 

He pulled himself up suddenly at last, and sat 
with open eves and ears listening to a speaker 
who was only divided from him by that screen 
of books. His chair was placed in the extreme 
angle formed by the book-case and the wall, so 
that he was entirely hidden from any one in the 
cen tre of the room. 

He awoke in time to hear the speaker say, 
‘*You have heard of me perhaps, Lady Cleve- 
don; my nameis Richard Redmayne.” 

He heard this, and all that followed this, and 
was quick to perceive that the farmer had taken 
Sir ncis Clevedon for Hubert Harcross, 

‘s‘A strange turn for events to take,” he said 
to himself, ‘‘and I should imagine very likely 
to lead up to a crisis. Now I know what kind 
of man this Redmayne is, I shall be able to tackle 
him. A passionate fellow, it seems; a fellow 
who would stick at nothing, I should think, 
when his blood is up.” 

He smiled—a slow, meditative smile. 

‘* Upon my word, I don’t believe Mr. Harcross 
has heard the last of this Redmayne’s daughter,” 
he thought, as hg rose from his seat in the corner 
and peered cautiously into the room. It was 
quite empty; but Mr. Vallory preferred to make 
hjs retreat by the garden, whence he departed in 
quest of Ric Redmayne. 

‘‘T’ll take the trouble to enlighten him as to 
the traitor’s identity,” he said tohimself. ‘‘Fran- 
cis Clevedon is a good fellow, and it's too bad that 
he should carry the burden of another man’s sin 
upon his shoulders.” 

He spent some time looking for Mr. Redmayne 
among the crowd, but failed to find him, and was 
ultimately pounced upon by Colonel Davenant, 
and told off upon some new dnty of his steward- 
ship, to his extreme aggravation. 


When the shadows thickened in the wood Mr. 
Harcross and his companion went back to the 
lawn, where the talk and the laughter and the 
music had grown louder. The local band had 
now emerged from retirement, and were braying 
furiously, refreshed with strong drink, and more 
bold than careful in their instrumentation. Mr. 
Harcross and Jane Bond danced the Lancers in 
the twilight, while the lamps were being lighted 
in the wood, to the edification of Joseph Flood, 
who sat on a bench a little way off, biting his 
nails and watching them; and after the Lancers 
was over Mr. Harcroes gave Miss Bond a les- 
son in waltzing, the damsel having grown some- 
what reckless by this time, and not caring wheth- 
er her father did or did not see her indulging in 
this forbidden exercise. Mrs. Harcross, who was 
sauntering to and fro with a Kentish magnate, 
distinguished her hueband’s figure among the 
dancers. She was a little surprised that he 
should push the duty of his stewardship so fur, 
but had no jealousy of rustic beauties, only a 
languid disapproval of so unnecessary a conde- 
scension. She might have Hep rhbag had he 
been canvassing the county, these his 
@ Constituents. And so the day waned; the colored 
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lamps shone out of the dusky branches of the trees, 
and twinkled round the margins of the fountains. 
Youthful minds began to languish for the fire- 
works; more world-weary spirits had a too fre- 
quent revourse to the tents where refreshments 
were liberally dispensed. The Colonel begun to 
grow a little uneasy in his mind as the crowd 
grew merrier. He had organized every thing to 
perfection except the dispersal of his guests. 

** But they'll all go directly after the fire-works, 
of course,” he said to Mr. Wort, who stood be- 
side him at the entrance to the chief tent, 

The steward groaned aloud. 

*““Go,” he said; ‘‘ yes, if I can find barrefs 
enough to wheel ‘em all away upon. That's about 
the only chance there is of their going, I take it.” 

Joseph Flood had consumed his share of the 
strong ale dealt out to the thirsty dancers, had 
tried to drown the green-eyed monster in cool 
draughts of wholesome malt liquor; but the more 
he drowned the demon the stronger it grew, until 
the groom’s brain was on fire, and his mind dis- 
tracted with darker thoughts than had ever en- 
tered it before. 

That first lesson in the divine art of waltzing, 
under the harvest-moon, whose calm yellow splen- 
dor rose high above those lesser earthly ents 
of green and red and blue and silver twinkli 
among the dark foliage, that novel sensation of 

"revolving gently to the sound of music with a 
strong arm clasping and sustaining her, was 
highly agreeable to Jane Bond; all the more 
agreeable on account of her conviction that her 
plighted lover was watching her from some coign 
of vantage in the background. Yes, this was 
something like dancing, How different from 
those jigging, jostling, jolting Sir Roger de Cov- 
erleys which she had been to as 
the chiefest delight of Terpsichore! This was 
.to live a new life, to feel her heart beating with 
a new motion. | 

Mr. Harcross danced well, althongh of late 
years he had taken to dance rarely. There had 
been a day when it was of some importance to 
him to be among the best waltzers in a ball-room. 
He had drunk more than he was accustomed to 
drink in the course of this festival day, and the 

influence of that unwonted indulgence made his 
waltzing somewhat wilder than the ordinary 


_ball-room business. He told the band-master 


“t@ play faster, and spun Miss Bond round the 
.gramy circle, amidst a few breathless ladies’- 
ae with their laboring swains, in a waltz 
‘ap faxiows as some unholy midnight dance of 
ret: and witches on the Blocksberg. ‘The la- 
‘ diée’-naiids and their exhausted partners broke 
down under the pate, and one couple after an- 
other dropped into the background, until Hu- 
bert: Harcross and Jane Bond were spinning 
Bay alone in eee aa soba eae 
oo, | $s applauded as the music ended 
with a sharp volley of chords, more or less to- 
gether, and this last couple walked slowly sway, 
side by side. Mr. Harcross, in sporting phrase- 
ology, had not turned a hair; but his partner 
was flushed and panting, and had somewhat of 
a Menadic aspect in her streaming dress and 
loosened hair. | 

‘‘]T had no idea that waltzing was so beauti- 
ful,” said Jane, breathlessly. 

**T had no idea that you were so beautiful til! 
I saw you under the moonlight,” retorted her 
partner, contemplating the handsome face and 
disheveled hair, the florid beauty chastened by 
that mellow light, with a purely artistic admira- 
tion. ‘‘ Youhavea natural genius for waltzing ; 
but you must have had somg practice surely 
before to-night ?” 

‘*T have waltzed by myself sometimes in the 
garden, when I knew father was safe out of the 
way, and hummed the music all the time; but 
it makes one’s breath go dreadful.” 

‘* You have waltzed by yourself in the garden!” 
said Mr. Harcross, in a pitying tone. ‘‘ Poor 
little girl!” 

This did really seem to him a pitiful pictare— 
these yearnings for the pleasures of a bright un- 
known world, never to be gratified. 

‘‘ What a pity there should be pretty girls in 
this walk of life!” he said to himself. ‘‘ Strange 
that a wise dispensation did not provide for their 
all being plain.” 

He fetched a deep glass of lemonade for Miss 
Bond from one of the tents, and having provided 
her with this refreshment, stood by her irresolute, 
wondering what excuse he could make for leav- 
ing her to her own devices. He was somewhat 
weary of his stewardship, had toiled hard since 
noon, and would have been exceeding glad to 
slip away and smoke a quiet cigar in one of the 
dim old stone colonriades, which were not light- 
ed with colqred lamps. 

Miss Bond, however, having secured to her- 
self an accomplished cavalier, was in no wise 
minded to let him depart until the féte was fin- 
ished. At midnight the fairy dream would be 
ended, and she must be Cinderella again, with- 
out any hope of future queendom to result from 
a lost slipper ;. but in the mean time, since she 
had the prince for a cavalier, she did not intend 
to let him go lightly. Nor did she much relish 
the idea of encountering the outraged Joseph un- 

rotected. There was an agreeable excitement 
in provoking his wrath, but the wrath itself was 
a thing to be avoided. She did not want to 
meet him until his jealousy had cooled a little, 
until he was in a state of mind to be soothed 
and wheedled into good hamor. Of her father 
she had no present fear, as a friendly dairy-maid 
had informed her that he was safely bestowed 
with a little knot of 
bowling-green, smoking and talking politics in a 
sober way, a6 6 a pious non-conformist. 

‘© You'll stop and show me the fire-works, 
won't you?” she asked Mr. Harcross, as if 
aware that he was meditating his escape. 

**Do you think the Catharine-wheels and the 
Reman candles will be any better if I am by to 
expound them ?” he asked, ceniling a little flat- 


on a bench by the. 


tered even by this peasant girl's desire for his 
company, and yet yearning for a peaceful cigar. 

‘* I’m sure i shaJl like them better,” replied 
Miss-Bond. ‘‘ Do stay.” 

‘‘ Of course I will stay, if you really wish it. 

And in that case we may as well take a stroll 
in the moonlight. The fire-works will not begin 
for an hour. It is only just nine; and see how 
lovely the park looks over there, beyond those 
garish red and blue lamps, which remind me of 
my boyhood’s paradise, Vauxhall.” 
_ Miss Bond would have infinitely preferred to 
circulate among the crowd with Mr. Harcross 
at her side, leaning on his arm perhaps, if he 
would only be eg enough to offer her that 
support, which he had not done since they had 
finished their waltz. It was of very little use 
to have secured an aristocratic admirer if she 
could not exhibit bim before the envious eyes of 
her friends, the dairy-maids and laundry-maids 
of Clevedon. She was not at all sentimentally 
inclined, and she could see the moon-lit avenues 
of the park any night in the year from January 
to December, when there was a moon. But 
these many-colored lamps twinkling among the 
branches, or festooned from bough to bough, 
she could not see. It seemed a foolish thing to 
turn one’s back upon them for the contempla- 
tion of moonbeams and shadows. ° 

She assented to Mr. Harcrags’s ition 
graciously enough, notwithstanding, for she had 
perceived his desire to leave her, and was proud 
of having retained him by her side. They walked 
slowly along the grassy avenue, leaving all the 
glare and noise of the festival behind them, 
with nothing before them bat the utter peace- 
fulness and perfect beauty of the moon-lit land- 


scape. 
Mr. Harcross was very silent. He had had 
uite enough of the toils of stewardship, and his 
thoughts had gone back to that one sad, sweet 
memory which could not be banished in this 
scene. So sweet, so bitter, so sad was the re- 
membrance that it was an actual pain to think 
of it; and yet his fancies returned from every 
wandering track to hover round this one spot of 
memory. Even the girl by his side to-night, so 
common a piece of clay, so wearisome a com- 
panion, by very force of contrast reminded him 
of that other one whose company had never been 
tedious, whose innocent lips had never shaped a 
sordid thought. 

‘*T must get back to London at once, and start 
for Norway or some uncivilized place, where I 
shall be in danger of my life, and shall have no 
time for brooding,” he said to himself. ‘‘I must 
make an end of this holiday-making somehow. 
It is murderous work. I think a week more of 
this neighborhood and these memories would be 
the death of me. I must invent some excuse for 
leaving to-morrow, whether Augasta likes it or 
not; and since she has chosen to make herself 
the supreme consideration, she must not be sur- 
prised if I too consult my own inclinations. She 
can stay here, and satisfy society. But J go to- 
morrow, come what may.” 


@ 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


“Sno EVIL DEEDS THUS QUICKLY COME TO 
END?” 


Arter that interview with Lady Clevedon in 
the library Richard Redmayne went in search 
of Sir Francis, but did not succeed in discovering 
him among the crowd. The twilight deepened 


into night, and he was still looking for his ene-_ 


my in a desultory way, pausing to refresh him- 
self with strong drink in one of the tents, speak- 
ing to no one, and receiving very slight notice 
from the busy pleasure-seekers, who were all in- 
tent on their own enjoyment. He was quite 
alone in that joyous crowd ; he drank his liquor 
in moody silence, and. departed as he came, to 
renew the search for that man whom he so de- 
sired to meet face to face. 

When he came out of the tent the lamps were 
all twinkling in the dusky boughs, the crowd at 
its gayest, the music at its loudest. The dazzle 
and confysion of the.scene troubled his ‘over- 
charged brain. He stood for some time looking 
abott him with a perplexed air.” He had lived 
by himself ever since he came to England, and 
had come straight from those remote colonial 
pastures where the stranger's foot rarely trod. 
It was a new thing to find himself amidst a herd. 
of men and women, talking, laughing, dancing, 
by the light of a thousand colored lamps, to the 
sound of joyous music. He looked at the scene 
for some little time, half stupefied by its unfa- 
miliar brightness ; then turned suddenly away 
from all this riot, and plunged into the cool 
depths of the park, where the fern grew up to 
his knees. 

He walked some distance, neither looking nor 
caring where he went, and only stopped when he 
stumbled across a prostrate figure lying at his very 
feet. 

A poacher perhaps ; yet it was scarcely a night 
to be selected by any marauder with felonious 
intentions toward the game. The full moon 
and the festival together were strong reasons 
against the wiring of hares or the illegal slaugh- 
ter of pheasants. . 

Mr. Redmayne stooped down to examine the 
individual who had become an obstacle in his 
path. It wasa man lying face downward among 
the fern, with his hat off, and his forehead rest- 
ing on his folded arms. 

‘“What’s up, my lad?” said Richard Redmayne, 
somewhat alarmed by his attitude. . ‘‘Is there 
any thing amiss ?” 

‘* Yes, there is,” answered the man, raising 
himself from the fern with a sullen air, and then 
stooping to pick up a gun which had lain beside 
him. ‘‘ Yes, there is something amiss; but noth- 
ing you can mend, unless you know any cure for 
& woman's vanity and fickleness.” 

The speaker was Joseph Flood, the groom. 


851 
‘*What are you doing with that gun?” Mr. 
Redmayne demanded, sternly. 
‘* What's that to you ?” 
** You've been after the birds.” 


“* No, I haven’t.” 

‘* Then what can you want with a gun?” 

* ‘Oh, I don’t know. It might come handy, if 
I wanted to use it.” 

‘“Ts it loaded ?” 

‘“Yes, with swan-shot. 
you ?” 

‘* You've no business prowling about here with 
a loaded gun.” 

“Haven't I? Have you any business prowl- 
ing about here without a gun? I'm a servant 
up at the house yonder—Sir Francis Clevedon's 
own groom—and I've a right to be here if I 

lease.” a 

‘** Not with that gon.” 

** How do you know that? It’s my own gun. 
Perhaps I wanted a pop at the wild-fowl down 
by the water yonder. ere’s some snipe, I’ve 
heard say.” 

**' You don’t want swan-shot for snipe.” 

“I'm not ee Suppose I wanted to 
wing one of the cygnets to get a feather for my 
sweetheart’s hat, you'd have no objection, I sup- 
pose, though you are so anxious about what 
don’t anyways concern you?” 

Richard Redmayne looked at the young man 
doubtfully. There was something queer about 


Let it alone, can't 


-his manner; but that might mean very little. 


He had been drinking, most likely, and his 
eee instincts had been stimulated by the 
drink. It mattered very little what he meant or 
did not mean, Richard Redmayne thought; so 
he let him go without farther questioning, but 
was curious enough to watch where he went, 
and to follow him at a little distance. 

The groom went in and out among the trees 
by a circuitous track till he came to a classic 
temple on a little knoll—a somewhat dilapidated 
edifice, faced with stucco, which had peeled off 
in patches, leaving the brick-work bare. The 
charitable ivy, which covers and beautifies de- 
cay, had crept about the Doric pillars ; the spider 


‘had woven his web from column to column; the 


swallow had made his nest under the cornice. 
It was one of the fancies upon which Sir Lucas 
had wasted his substance, and Sir Francis in- 
tended to restore or demolish it as soon as his 
leisure and his purse permitted. In the mean 
time it was sufficiently picturesque under the 
moonlight. 

Here Mr. Flood deposited his gun in a con- 
venient hiding-place under a stone’ bench which 
had been provided for the of the wander- 
er—a bench on which lovers might sit hand in 
hand as one sees them in ancient engravings— 
Lavinia in a scanty petticoat, Eugenius in a tie- 
wig. Richard Redinayne saw him put away the 
gun, and then depart by the opposite way, whis- 
tling as he went, but not merrily. en he 
had watched the young man out of sight, Mr. 
Redmayne mounted the little knoll, and seated 
himeelf on the steps of the temple. 

He had his cutty-pipe in his pocket, so he was 
able to solace himself, or, at any rate, to tran- 
quillize himself, with the aid of that comforter. 
He sat smoking in the soft summer moonlight, 
his figure half hidden by the shadow of the col- 
umns on each side of him and the comice above 
his head. He sat and smoked gvatching the 
blue rings of vapor wind slowly opward in the 
clear air, with his mind fall of gloomy thoughts, 
. with a grim sense of satisfaction neverthe- 
ess. 


He had found his man. The long hunt, which 
had seemed so hopeless even to the professional 
hunter, had come to anend. He had found his 
man. It was only a question of an hour or s0, 
less or more, when he should stand face te face 
with his daughter’s destroyer. And then—what 
then? What was to come of their meeting? 
He would accuse him, denounce him, disgrace 
him in the estimation of every honest man and 
woman; mark him out for all time to come as 
a liar and a seducer; set against the name he 
was doubtless proud of as foul a dishonor as ever 
blotted the reputation of a gentleman! But 
would this satisfy his long-cherished hunger for 
revenge? Would this slake that bitter thirst 
which had tormented him for years? Would 
this exorcise the demon of his dreams—give him 
peaceful slumbers in nights to come—a smooth 
pillow for his dying head? Would this set.his 
angry heart at rest, and soothe his grief? A 
thousand times, no! Could words, empty words, 
avenge his daughter? Must he not have heavier 
payment than those? - ; 

‘What was it he had thought of far away, upon 
those distant hill-tops, amidst the sources of 
those wider rivers that flow from the Cordilleras 
to the sea, in that wild solitude where Nature's 
lonely grandeur seems to widen the soul of man 
—what had he thought of there when he brood- 
ed on the day which should bring him face to 
face with his daughter's destroyer? Not of a 
vengeance made up of words, assuredly, mere 
empty breath, frothy threatenings that must end 
in nothing. What was the vow which he had 
vowed upon those empty hills, with # savage 
world around him and savage instincts stirring 
in his breast? He knew but too well what it 
was, It hardly needed the strong liquor he had 
drunk that day to rekindle that long-smouldering 
fire. The smothered embers had never grown 
cold; a breath was enough to fan them into 
white heat. 

He had a brace of revolvers in his bedroom at 
Brierwood. He had bought them at Melbourne, 
after his second outward vovage, for self-defense 
in the first instance, and with a legitimate mo- 
tive enongh, but not without a lurking thought 
of some distant day when he might find a od 
use for them. He had hung them up by his bed- 
side, and had contemplated them meditatively 
many a time in-the pause that a better or a hap- 
pier man might have given to his prayers; had 
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turned on his pillow often in the cold gray dawn 
to look.at them with a grisly satisfaction. 

He thought of his pistols now as he sat on the 
moss-grown steps of the Doric temple delibera- 
ting his revenge. He would have given half his 
estate to have had one of those grim companions 
lying snug in his coat pocket. Yet how should 
he have thought of bringing such weapons to a 
rustic festival—to the birthday feast of the model 
squire? His thoughts went to the gun lying 
under the stone bench loaded with swan-shot. 

** What did that fellow want with his gun out 
here to-night ?” he wondered, but did not per- 
plex himself long with that question. His uni- 
verse was filled with his own great wrong. He 
had no concern to spare for another man’s busi- 
ness, were it ever so desperate. He would 
hardly have stepped out of his own path to- 
night to prevent an assassination. 

He filled his pipe a second time and smoked it 
out, and that purpose which had been cloudy and 
dim at first assumed a sharper outline. 

Accuse him, denounce him, disgrace him? No. 
He would do what he swore to do on the day he 
discovered his daughter’s fate—hé would keep 
faith with himself and with her shade. Of after- 
consequences, of the price which he should have 
to pay society or his God for this bitter-sweet 
revenge, he thought no more than he might have 
done had he been the darkest among pagans, and 
alone with his foe in an untrodden world where 
human justice was unknown. And having fully 
made up his mind upon this point, he sat and 
smoked his third pipe with a gloomy tranquillity, 
like a contented savage who has made tracks for 
his enemy’s lair, and sits lurking in the shade 
of the gum-trees beside his wigwam, waiting till 
the unconscious victim shall come out and be 
tomahawked. Yet he had no suspicion that his 
victim was very near him, was destined to smooth 
his way to that dark deed which had now taken 
its full form and pressure in his mind. .Of the 
when and where the thing was to be done he 











had no notion; he only knew that so soon as his 
opportunity came he would do it. 

The harvest-moon rose higher, the clear, pure 
night air grew still clearer, and that magical 
light which has a deeper charm, a more thrilling 
beauty, than any glory of sunshine spread itself 
over the enchanted woodland—a landscape which 
by day would have been comparatively common- 
place, like unto many other pictures which adorn 
the earth, became poetical in its calm beauty. 
Richard Redmayne thought of Bulrush Meads, 
and the moonlights he had seen there; thought 
of that fond dream which he had once dreamed 
of his daughter Grace installed as the young 
queen of that fertile valley, of those far-spreading 
hills, fifteen hundred feet above the sea-level. It 
was all over, the dream. He should never see 
Bulrush Meads, the new home which he had 
beautified, any more; and the old home for 
which he had toiled and suffered had lost its 
glamour. Without Grace, Brierwood was worse 
than a desert; without Grace, the Australian 
homestead was only a strange dwelling across 
the barren sea. It seemed to him that he had 
lost his place and business on this earth in losing 
her. He had lived only to satisfy his appetite 
for revenge ; had been nourished and sustained 
by that very hunger, like that monster which 
makes the meat it feeds on. 

He felt himself to-night something more than 
a man, with a man’s passions and a man’s weak- 
ness and uncertainty; felt like a being fore- 
doomed to accomplish a certain end, If he had 
known any thing of those old Greek stories, in 
which the men seem shadows moving to the mu- 
sic of the Fates, he might have fancied some 
likeness between himself and those awful figures, 
destiny-impelled, forever trending blindly to one 
fore-ordained issue. 

A distant clock chimed the half hour after 
nine. That sound pierced the stillness of the 
wood, although the vulgar dance musie and the 


| noise of many voices did not penetrate these 
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“WHAT ARE YOU DOING WITH THAT GUN?” 


shadowy aisles. So early! He felt as ifhe had 


tance; then saw the glimmer of a woman’s dress, 


l pH 







white under the moonbeams; then heard a wom- 
an’s laugh, and a man’s voice answering it; and 
then two figures coming toward him—a girl with 
a mat walking by her side, bending down with 
an air as of a lover to speak to her. 

He laid down his pipe. and watched them—at 
first idly, then with a sharp, sudden interest, aft- 
erward with a savage intensity. He crouched 
lower on the steps of the temple, his strong right 
arm stretched itself stealthily across the broken 
stone floor, his fingers groped under the bench 
among weeds and rubbish, and clutched the 
groom’s gun. He drew it out, examined the 
lock and priming, and then carried it to his 
shoulder, and took a deliberate aim. 

He had had plenty of exercise for his gun in 
Australia, when with empty heart and idle brain 
he tramped the woods and hills from sunrise to 
sunset, only anxious to get rid of his joyless day. 

The girl and her companion came nearer—the 
girl a mere peasant, he could see plainly enough ; 
but the man a gentleman, whose face he fancied 
he knew as well as he knew his own. With 
what an air he bent to speak to her, and how the 
poor fool drank in his baleful flatteries! A man 
who lived only to play ‘the seducer, thought 
Richard Redmayne. Was it not a righteous 
deed to rid the earth of such vermin? They 
came to within about twenty feet of the temple, 

neither of them looking to the right or the left. 
| The man walked on that side of the grassy alle 
nearest the knoll, the girl on his right hand. 


lived half a lifetime since Sir Francis Clevedon 
came into the tent. 

- His third pipe was half smoked out when he 
heard the faintest rustle of the fern in the dis- 
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When they were conveniently close to him Rich- 
ard Redmayne fired, covering the man’s breast 
with his gun. 

He dropped face downward on the grass: the 
girl looked round her wildly for a moment, gave 
a shrill, piercing scream, and fell on her knees at 
his side. Rick Redmayne flung the gun into a 
ferny hollow, and walked quietly away. 

‘*T am glad I have done it,” he said. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





| JOSEPHINE EVENING DRESS. 


| hs a tasteful dress for balls and receptions 
is of white Chambéry gauze. The demi- 
| trained skirt is of white silk, trimmed above the | 
| knee with puffs of white gauze finished by a 
| ruffie. The long plain over-skirt is not looped ; 
| its trimming is a flounce arranged in fluted box- 
; pleats, each pleat being gathered an inch below 
= the top. The Josephine corsage, without points 
or basque, has a square bertha of gauze puffs, 
Grape clusters with embrowned leaves on the 
left shoulder and in front of the corsage; a gar- 
land of grapes and foliage is on each side of the 
upper skirt. A scarf-sash of rose-colored China 
crape is knotted loosely on the side.. The blonde 
_ hair is arranged in a Josephine coiffure:. Corg! 
and gold jeweiry. oe 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS, 


H. S.—Cashmere is far handsomer than satine for a 
euit, and at $1 25 a yard is not much more expensive. 
Satine does not wear satisfactorily. Use the Loose- 
polonaise Sait pattern, illustrated in Bazar No. 29, 
Vol. %, and trim with gros grain facings and fringe. 
A Dolman of the same is the wrap. Get a gray or 
bronze empress cloth suit. Fifty cents a yard will buy 

a fdr quality. Plum-color is dark reddish - purple. 
Boahet etrings should match the facing. The only 
colored sashes seen on the street match the costume 
with which they are worn. Spiral studs and large 
gold buttons are worn on shirts, 

H. T.—Cover the three back breadths with kilt pleat- 
ing from the waist down. The basque has a postilion 
back, and is belted in front. 

Mas. Dz. M.—If the pleats of your firat sample were 
half an inch wider, you would have the single-pleated 
bosoms pow 80 much worn; add another pleat on 
each side, making four in all, and you will have the 
front with two wide pleate. Your pattern with no 
pleats is all right, but should be interlined with a layer 
of Hnen, making the bosom “‘ three-ply.” Do not pat 
the corda so near the edge, but about a third of an 
inch from it, and very near the eyelet-holes used for 


spiral buttons. 


Manion Dz L.—Get West-of-Engiand beaver—a thick, 
eoft, warm cloth—for your winter sacque. Dark blue 
beaver, trimmed with a facing, collar, cuffs, and pock- 
et flaps of thick black gros grain, makes a very jaunty 
sacque. Two rows of large button-moulds covered 
with gros grain are down the front. 

Mom P.—A postilion basque is what you want 
for gor your Irish poplin suit. Velvet is more stylish for 

euea teed satin. Use the new Worth Over-askirt 
iflustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. V. 

Tae Y.—Mako your brown alpaca by the loose 
polonaise suit pattern, and trim with side pleatings of 
the same. Make the striped dress with a basque and 
over-skirt, trimmed with bias ruffles. | 

C. E. D.—Get dark gray or bronze cashmere for your 
traveling suit. Make with a princesse polonaise, and 
trim with silk facings. A Dolman of black velvet or 
of camel's-hair or black cashmere will answer with 
any dress, or as a wrap for the princease polonaise. 

Ax Op Sussoniser.—lIrish poplin is heavy enough 
withort skirt lining. If you chooee you can put a 
lining of paper-muslin in each breadth, and a crinoline 
facing, but the drese-makers have quit lining skirts 
throughout; upper skirts should not be lined. 

Maa, G. O. M‘C.—Your dark brown switches will 
cost from $10 to $20, according to weight and length. 

Anniz.—We can not set prices on your goods. The 
black sample is velours. A skirt of it would look well 
under a polonaise of the figured goods, Trim with 
facings of green velvet. 

Epna.—Blouse is pronounced as if spelled bloose. 

Mes. S.8.—Four yards of Ponson’s velvet will make 
a large talma with Watteau pleats—a stylish shape, and 
one that does not cut up the fabric. Make your black 
allk with a basque and two skirts, trimmed with velvet. 

Mus. D. W.—For winter suits, quantity of material, 
atyle, etc., read New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 4l, 
42, and 48, Vol. V. 

P. G. C.—The Dolman is the pattern you want, 
though perhaps a double cape would be better. 


Carrra. Cius.—Read answer above to ‘‘ Mra. D. W.”. 


We can not give addresses in this column, but believe 
you may learn what you ask from our advertisements. 

Hoxuss.—Soft pressed flannel, white, rose - color, 
@ark or pale blue, and the broken plaid flannels, and 
also stripes, will make pretty dresses for your child. 
They cost about 75 cents a yard, and are found at all 
the large stores here. 

Macerz.—A white Swiss muslin polonaise worn over 
any blue, black, or scarlet drees will be appropriate for 
a girl of fifteen at a party. A coral silk dress, with 
double skirt and a Pompadour basque fastened behind, 


is also pretty. A alngle chatelaine braid or a Chinese . 


queue is the fashion for dressing young girle’ hair. 

N.—Réaéda is the French for mignonette. Thecolor 
of that name is a greenish-gray, and is also called sage 
green. 


PERFUMES OF NATURE AND ART. 


One of the surest indices to refined taste and 
native gentility in man or woman is a generous 
fundness for the choice perfumes of nature and 
art. The language of flowers is communieated 
to the human soul through the avenues of sensi- 
bility, and its expression is in essence. Its si- 
lent articulation seems angelic— 

‘Like the sweet sound 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odors!” 
There is a kindly propinquity here on earth be- 
tween the spiritual nature of man and the nature 
of flowers, and, wherever this esthetic commu- 
nion exists, the measure of delight and inspira- 
tion accorded thereby to human beings is always 
in proportion as it is affinitive and intelligible. 
And what of the perfumes of Art? Ah! yes, 
let us consider for a moment how deeply we are 
indebted to the perfumer, whose creative ingena- 
ity, moving like the spirit of a lesser deity over 
the chaotic waste of winter, conjures a physical 
paradox by blending summer with winter, dis- 
penses with generous hand the choicest odors of 
nature, and all so vividly true! To a genius like 
Luwnpsore the lovers of nature—the gifted and 
oa an infinite amount of true delight. 


—{Com. ] 











Equa To THE Best anp Creaper than all others. 
Such is the New Wilson Under-Feed Sewing-Machine. 
Perfected after years of study and experimenting, aay 
font & light ronaing, tn and durable, does every grade of 

eae sewing, and equal to the best sewing- 
made for y use, and is sold fifteen dollars 
cheaper than all others. Saleeroom at 707 Broadway, 
ork, and in all other cities in the U.S. The com- 

pany want agents in country towns.—{Com.] 





Facts ror tHe Lapres.—Mrs. Mary San- 
pers, Jersey City, N.J., has used her. Wheeler 
& Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine since 1863 con- 

stantly, on all kinds of sewing, without repairs, 
and broken but one needle (accidentally); would 
not sell it for $1000 if she could not get anoth- 
er. See new aa and Woods’ Lock- 


Stitch Ripper.—{ Com. ] 





A Parez yon Youne Prorrz —The Youth's Com- 
panton of Boston is one of the moet judicious and 
enterprising sheets in the country.—{Com.] 
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C.G. GUNTHER'S SOSH, 


502-504 Broadway, 


—ONLY.— 


OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR LARGE AND 
EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ FURS, 


COMPRISING THEIR FINE STOCK OF 


Seal-Skin Fur, 


IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


Russian and American Sables, 


Black, Silver, and Blue Foxes. 
A FULL VARIETY IN 


BLACK MARTEN 
and ASTRAKAN. 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF 


ERMINE GOODS. 


A FULL LINE OF 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 


FUR ROBES, 
GENTLEMEN'S FURS. 


Fur Trimmings, 
IN EVERY GRADE AND STYLE. 


All at the Lowest Possible Priees. 
502-604 Broadway. 


N.B.—OUR BUSINESS IN ALL ITS DEPART- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IS ONLY 
AT 502 504 BROADWAY. 


NICOL, DAVIDSON, & CO, 


686 BROADWAY, 

; Near Great Jones Street, New York, 
Ofer a Quarter of a Million Dollars’ worth of 
REAL BRONZE CLOCKS; 
MANTLE SETS, GROUPS, FIGURES; 
BISQUE, PARIAN; 
ENAMELED-BRONZE JEWEL-BOXES; 
» CHINA, GLASS; 
GAS-FIXTURES AND CHANDELIERS, 
in Crystal, Gilt, or Bronze, 

__ At & small advance on cost of importation. = 


——— SS 


_. FOR MOTH PATCHES, — 


Freckles, and Tan, use Perry’s Moth aaa Freckle i 
tion. Sold by Druggists everywhere, 


POR PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 


Blackheads, and Fleshworms, use Perry’s Improved 

Comedone and Pimple Remedy—the Great Skin Med- 

icine. only i Rs aan C..PERRY, Derma- 
Street, New York. 


TOYS 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 
A GRAND ASSORTMENT. 


All our own Importation, and offered at less than 
wholesale prices. and examine. 
EHRICHS’ TEMPLE of FASHION, 
287 & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
Near Twenty-Fourth 8t., N.Y. 


P.8.—Liberal reduction to oe Sun -Schools, 
Charitable Institutions, &e., ¢ a: 


— 





SHOPPING 





Of every description for Ladies promptly executed b 

Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 48 Sixth Ave. . City. Sen 

for circular containing reference and eartioales (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommend 
V the oat oa pecan. 
ld by Druggis 
Hi. AsTIé & co & co. Sole aeeutes 
FE, is South William Street, New York. Iv 


IN FAN TS. 


aaa $5 00 eithér of Hazrrn's 

and Tse Sorenoe or Heattu 

year. The best and only Nlustrated Health Journal 
published. Address S.R. Publisher 

889 Broadway, N.Y. 


NTELLIGENT WOMEN whowish to make 
money in a eee calling, that can be pursucd 
either af a business or only at intervals of 
leisure, write for particulars to HOLT & WILLIAMS, 
Pab Publishers, 26 Bond St. N. Y. 


"FALL and WINTER SAMPLES now READY. 


MRS. C. O. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase un: her usnalterms. Send for 
<ieuar of References, If samples are wanted, inclose 


Arp, C. C. THOMSON, 886 Fifth Ave., "N.Y, 


TOYS EXTRA!! 
HOLIDAY CQODs|UNION ADAMS & 0. 


| Have manufactured, expressly 
AT RETAIL. 


For the Present Season, a Splendid Variety of 
Our Holiday Exhibition is now open, which 





CASHMERE AND WOOL SHAWLS, 

RICH LACES, 

WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, 

PARIS EMBROIDERIES, 

INITIAL, HEMMED, AND TAPE -BORDERED 
HANDKERCHIEFS, IN FANCY BOXES, 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH DRESS GOODS, 

GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODs, 

MERINO AND FLANNEL UNDERWEAR, 

PERFORATED BUCKSKIN UNDERWEAR, 

ENGLISH AND FRENCH CARDIGAN JACKETS, 

DRESSING ROBES AND SMOKING-JACKETS, 

NECK-WEAR OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

DRESS SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS, 





surpasses any thing of the kind ever exhibited in How SE Coats, 
this country. All the latest Novelties imported a 
expressly for our RETAIL trade. Smoking J ackets, 
STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, Robes de Chamb re 
394 BROADWAY, N. Y. j 
e 
RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
A psec cor. Nineteenth S8t., N. Y., Railway Rugs, 
WILL OONTINUE TO OFFER GREAT FNDUCEMENTS FOR a 

THE HOLIDAY SEASON Traveling Shawls, 
BROCADE AND PLAIN CASHMERE SICILIEN | 
EVENING SILKS, 8, &c., &e., &e., 

POP 
RECEPTION COSTUMES, ADAPTED TO COMFORT. 
CLOAKING VELVETS, oe 
INDIA CAMELS HAIR SHAWLS 
637 BROADWAY. 
HAIR, — Human nalr SWITCHES, 
SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
Boks ow ett cal 


83 in-hes long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. - 
Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 90 inchea, 
only $4650, ° : 
BACK ee 
Now the ee for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 


“ CHOSSON'S” KID GLOVES, 1 TO 10 BUTTONS, | rally curly 

GANTS DE SWEDE, 2 TO 4 BUTTONS, Size. Prive N. 

CASTOR AND DOG - SKIN GLOVES, 1,2, AND 8 Medium..........- are 0 ononee : ee ae 
BUTTONS, Large ..........00% 6a 8 00s cies caw eaeen 12 00 

UMBRELLAS AND CHATELAINES, Extra Large......... 10 00.........000 15 00 


HOSIERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, LONG SINGLE CURLS. 

SEAL AND OTHER WINTER GLOVES $sinch Hair (naturally curly), enly...... 00 
FANCY GLOVE-BOXES, = om ny Bo 
LACE-BORDERED TABLE-CLOTHS, 36 = oo “. *f OE ab ¥en 450 
TABLE-CLOTHS, AND NAPKINS TO MATCH, Frizweft or Face Curis, 60 cts. per yard. 
EMBROIDERED, BRAIDED, & RUFFLED PILLOW Ev lady should a thi rtunity, and 

SHAMS, AND SHEETS TO MATCH, ery embrace this oppo ’ 

FRINGED LUNCH-CLOTHS, purchase hair goods ae the only haly importer who 


APPLIQUE, NOTTINGHAM, AND OTHER LACE | tlle stwAoleeale prices ae 
TIDIES. Established 1643. { 681 Broadway, near Amity St. 
TOGETHER WITH A FINE ASSORTMENT OF New York Cley. 
BLANKETS, ‘Will send nia ona O. D. i fart vend or by aol or 
LAIN AND LANNELS — dion ree of color and mone reg- 
‘ See ween iar or 80 O- mabey order { nel i = 8-cent 
MARSEILLES QU w nclosin 

QUILTS, &e. evespondonce ssw 8 Bazar when you write. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
_____————_—séBroaddway, cor. Nineteenth ‘St, N. YY. 


EXTRAORDINARY SACRIFICE 
BLACK ‘GOODS. 


CLOSING OUT REGARDLESS OF COST. 
FRENCH CASHMERES, 95c., former price, $1 20. 
FRENCH CASHMERES, $1 25, former price, $1 60. 
FRENCH MERINOES, $1 20, former p ce, $1 50, 
HENRIETTA CLOTH, 65e., former price, 90c. 
OTTOMAN VELOURS, $1, former p ce, $1 30, 
CRAPE CLOTH 50c., former price 
ALPACA LUSTRE, 50c., former ice 75e. 
DRAP D’ETE, $1 25, former price, $1 75. 
BLACK SILKS, jHALF PRICE. 
UEEN and JAPANESE ES, 15c., cost 25c, 
e Case BIARRITZ, loc, cast oat Oe 


JACKSON, wavanrky Place 
A. SELIG, 


Successor to 8S. M. Peyser, 813 Broadway, Importer of 
Eavnre crates Silks for Embroidering; Embroider- 
jes on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Suspenders, uae for Oriental and’ Cam 
Chairs. Aleo, Guipure and Point Laces, and mate 
for making thesame. Noveltiesin Fringes Gimps, Bat- 
tons, Ornaments, and . Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kinds of stampingdone. Mon- 
s and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
siti: Ge worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


CHENEY BRO’S — 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


Novelties in Laces. |. 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST : eee in 


Ca Collarettes, Fich Bows, Ti 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Broaktast 8 Seta, 2c, Bc." 


LADIES’ FURS 


IN EVERY VARIETY; 
SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES, 
All at the Lowest Prices. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, {7193 "3:"~, 


SKATES. 


“WE BELIEVE 


OUR STOCK OF 


PORCELAIN, POTTERY, 
GLASS, 


FANCY GOODS 


Is the best ever exhibited in New York, and invited 
inspection. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
7147 BROADWAY, near Sth St, N. Y. 





THE WONDER CAMERA, 
The Greatest Invention of the Age. 
Will show any opaque object. 

Send stamp for descriptive circular. 


BE. L HORSMAN, 100 William 8t., New York, 
Sole Agent for the United States. 











HOLIDAY EXHIBITION 
OF ARTISTIC PRESENTS 
FINE O1L PAINTINGS AND WATKR-OOLOR DEAW 
ENGRAVINGS, OHROMO6, POROKLATK PICTURES, 
FOR THE PARLOR. 
waa a stamp for the new price-list. 
Hew ow York: io ite at a0 Broadway, near 14th Street. 
mportant to Ladies.—torovgh the 
usand (20,000) Women the means by which the 
caren on elven and make & gomfortable living. 
the Unitod States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. ie The magnitude of of this offer offer, the 


At Schaus’ Art Gallery, 749 Broadway. 
AND GEMS OF ART. 

G@ REPOSITORY, 748 Broadway, 

of Messrs. eae & Brothera, New 

York, wears ons led to place in the bands of Twenty 

This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 

liberality shown in its eae and the amount of 





already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
oa STARS IERS 62 Court St, Brooklyn, X.. | fhe heart of every woman who reeds this, | Notice — 
ALE and Female ts Wanted immediately. Ad- | stamp. Address JAMES MCALL tL 2b co. 


drese with stamp, P.O. Drawer 217, Buffalo, N.¥. 648 Broadway, New tow York. 
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FINE FURS, SHAWLS, SACQUES, and 
CLOAK VELVETS. 
Samples of our goods sent free by mail. 
& Send for FALL PRICE-LIST. 


Goods shipped C. 0. D. to an t of the country. 
No e expressed C. O. D. owe establishment 


without accompanying order to Agent allowing full ez- 
amination before acceptance. 


EHRICH’S TEMPLE OP FASHION, 


287 & 289 EIGHTH AVE., 
Near 24th St., New York City. 





are offered in Klegant New Styles, with import- 
ant improvements; their already brilliant reputation 
will be enhanced only by trial of their merits, and not 
by publishing testimonials. Lovers of whatever is 
refined and progressive in music will be charmed by 
the beautiful orchestral effects of their 


COMBINATION SOLO STOPS, 


Purity of Tone, Elegance of Design, and Thorough 
Construction. Circulars with music Free. 
gay~ Agents wanted in every Town. 


Address GEO. WOODS & CO., 
. Cambridgeport, Mass. 
1823. JUBILEE! 1873. 


Better than Pictures is the 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


The Great Am@rican Family Newspaper. 

#8 a Year with the JUBILEE YEAR BOOK. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE & C@., 
37 Park Row, New York. 
SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY. 


A GREAT OFFER! HOLIDAYS! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, 
will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and OR- 
GANS, of three first-class makers, including Waters’, at 
extremely low prices for cash, during the 
Hiolidays, New 7-octave first-class PIANOS, mod- 
ern improvements, for $275 cash. The CONCERT'O 
PARLOR ORGAN are the most beautiful in style, and 
perfect in tone ever made, Price, for 6 stops, $200, 10 
stops, $250. Others for $50 and upwards for cash. Il- 
tustrated Catalogues mailed. < 


Why not have a Beautiful Complexion? 
WHY BE ANNOYED WITH 
CHAPPED HANDS or ROUGH SKIN? 
WHEN SUCH AN AGREEABLE AND EFFEOTUAL 
REMEDY CAN BE OBTAINED, 

AT 80 SMALL A OOST, 

BY USING WRIGHT'S 


“ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET.” 


Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 
Ingrich inlaid Rosewood and other fine Cases—ALL 
SIZES, STYLES, and PRICES — playing from one 
tune to over one hundred tunes. Accompaniments of 
Bellis, Drums, Castanets, and Voix Celeste. 

Call and see the largest stock ever exhibited in this 
country. Send for Circular and Price-List. 
MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED by skillful work- 


men. * M.J.PAILLARD & CO., 
680 Broadway, N.Y. 


** Best in the Market,” 













ASHWORTH’S 
SIX-CORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 


The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine 
Company. 
















Avex, Kine & Co., Agents, New York, 








You 4k WHY we can sell First 
ae B Class 7 Octave Pianos ror $290 
= Sees. We answer—Itcosts less thau 
ig °suiehiin! RO make any $600 Piano sl 
; ween through Agents, all of whom make 
we (OO per ct. profit, We have 
wyno0 Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
r lies at Factory oe and warrant 
; = '. 5 Years: Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, In which we refer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may_know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territoges. Please state where you saw 


this notice. 
-- U.S. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


1 50 THE NURSERY. A Montuty 
e Magazine for Youncest Reapers. Su- 
perbly Illustrated. ga Send stamp for a sample 
number, NOW is the time to anbacribe, 
: JOHN L. SHORFY, - 
36 Bromel4 5.., moston. 


The Cheapest 
FIRST-CLASS SEWING - MACHINE, 


The “CHNTEHNNIAL,” 


rice 340. Making the best stitch for durability, 
a fale EVERY K OF SEWING done by the 
-and $75 machines. Price only $40. Company’s 
S,resroom, 1304 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
gay~ Agents wanted thronghont the United States. 


Famisy 
Printer 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


LADIES, DO YOU LOVE FLOWERS? 


Nee eam ateetandie tad ee 
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Fashion, D 


Send for Specimen Copies (free) of 


THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 


and Pictorial Home Companion, 


A new and beautiful Paper, devoted specially to the Culture of 
Flowers for the Flower Gard: cc for’ 
or indoor ornament. Has an abundance of pictorial Home Rea 
ing, and will be popular with the Family Circle. 
Ladies will also find in it choice reading on Household Work; 
reas, Home Comforts and Elegances ; also, good hints 
to young people on Manners, Society, Self 
ment, Courtship, Marriage, &c. Club Agents wanted every where. 
‘Price $1 00, including two beautiful Chromos. 
t# Window Gardening, a new book, exquisitely illus- 
®, trated, devoted to Culture of Planta, Flowers and B 
8} doors ; also, Hangin 
250 Engravingr. 
c#- Prospectus and Premium Lists free for P. O. 


en and Plants for Window chapigerante 


-Improvement, Amuse_ 


ulbs for in- 
Baskets, Ferneries, and Parlor Decorations, 
ce $150. Book-stores have it. 


t#~ 100 Papers at Club Rates,—Send stamp for List. 
t#~ Agents wanted to canvass in every village. 
Address 


LADIES’ CABINET, Box 2445, N.Y. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be — 
understood by those not accustomed to making the 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of Sxeereene in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 


‘uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 


dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of eve 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, an 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
scape will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to*every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and m tude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, aid will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 

hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dreasmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions, 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladies 
2 boys, little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dr is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 


pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Address 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 
“DOMESTIC” 


— 





‘Seunsemis 
.resents a re- fi, 
cord of success |i 
unparalleledin |i iiG 
the history of fai) f 
Sewing Ma- [Hii 
chines. Sond 
for Illustrated 
Price List. op 
Agents wanted 

everywhere. 


~ Address “te Ms 
“DOMESTIC’’S. Mi. Co., New York. 


1860 TO 1872. 


R.A.OLMSTEHAD, 


Manufacturer of and Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 
all grades of 


HOOP-SKIRTS, CORSETS, &o., 
781 BROADWAY, near 10th 8t., N. Y., 
Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.'s, Entrance at Side Door. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL THE NOVELTIES. 
ORIGINATOR OF THE CELEBRATED 
‘“‘PANIER MUSLIN FRONT HOOP SKIRTS,” 


And the only manufacturer of a practical skirt of this 
kind. Beware of tmitations of our goods. 

















ADIES! 


Or. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


kx out, and preserve 


its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugegists at $1.00 per bottle. 











ees eS a 





Beautiful inventions for marking Clothing 
and printing Cards, fc. Onewil do for a 
whole family. Movable Type. Profitable, 
amusing and instructive for the young. 
Jet Printer $1. Silver $1.25, with 
Ink, Type and neat Case, delivered by 
mail anispohere. 4 A ees extra Ge. 


ents wanted. Golding & Co,1A Kilby St, Boston. 







Ag 
AGENTS WANTED 
To canvass for the most popuiar publications of the 
day. Splendid chances for ladies and gentlemen In all 
parts of the States. Send for particulars. 

K. V. CURTIS, 83 adway, New York. 





HE *PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
Grossretp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 
lst. That each pattern is fitted and ed by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressm Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dresemaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive, 
2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, a8 it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 
“ en ee are wets ra ee 
y the cut of the garment, the readily er- 
stood by the most inexpe pues. 
4th..The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE, 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. S. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any addreag upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns; Mesers. Peake, yke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St, 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 837 Broadway. 


LADIES’ CHEST PROTECTOR. 
Something entirely New. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FIT THE FORM. 
Price in Felt, $8 00, $4 00, $5 00. 
“ “ Chamois, $4 00, $5 00, $6 00. 
For married or single Ladies. In ordering please 


state which. 
Sold by all D ts and Ladies’ Furnishing Stores, 
and at 2140 Third Ave.; 218 Broadway; Broadway, 


cor. 29th St.; and at 7 Sixth Ave. 
WHOLESALE, 
Chas. H. Crittenton.......... T Sixth Avenue, 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co...... 170 William S8t., 


EAB. & cxicaicocewddue 20 Beekman St., 
G. S. Crawford & Co,........ 119 Fulton St. 
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THE ALBERT TOILET SOAPS 


eae taal) ia eta a 
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ALFRED SAVAGE & SON, Montreal; or 
D. FINLEY, Rouse'’s Point. 





J TAYLOR, at his Bazar, 853 Sth Ave., N. Y., is 
e selling 8 pair of the best 2-Button Kid Gloves for 
$275. Single pair sent postpaid for $1 00. His selec- 
tion of colors comprises all the new and fashionable 
shades. He also has on hand an immense stock of 
Guipure Laces, Fringes, and other Dress 

Samples sent free on application. 


‘The Weekly Sun 


ONLY $1 A YEAR. 8 PAGES. 
The Best Family Paper. 
The Best Agricultural Paper. 
The Best Political Paper. 
The Best Story Paper. 
The Beat Fashion Reports, 
The Beat Cattle Market Reports. 
The Best General Market Reports, 
Tae Beat Paper Every Way. 
THE WEEKLY NEW YORK SUN. Eight 
pages, 6G columns. $1 a year, or less than 2 centsa 
number, Send your dollar. 
Address THE SUN, New York City. 





HOLIDAYS 


are drawing near! and those intending useful 
GIFTs for AN Y of their YRIENDS, Shether 
Men, Women, Boys or Girls, could not bestow 
one that would 


be BETTER appreciated than a 


OVELTY 
PRINTING PRESS 


Send for a descriptive, illustrated Pamphlet, 
containing the various Agents addresses, to 
BENS. 0. WOo » Man rer, 
349—351 Federal & 152 Kneeland-st's, Boston. 
No suspension of Business on account of Fire! 





$5 to 90 per day! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

work for usin their spare moments or all the time than at anything 

else, Particulars free, Address G. Stinaon & Co., Portland, Maine. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and K&- 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Srenors, Brattleboro, Vt. 


49 5 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H.B.SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


GEN TS—Ladies particularly—can make money 

working for us, as there is no competition, and the 

goods are wanted by every one. Address The MoKee 
Manvractunrine Co., 309 Broapwaw, Nrw York. 





asenx° WANTED for Great Fires ot History. Chicago, Boe- 
ton, N. York. London etc. Causes. Systems of Extinguish- 
ing Fire. Sates, Fire Proof Buildings, Bank Vaults, Insurance, 
&¢. Thrilling, Humorous, Pathetic. Jlustrated, Going like Hot 
Cakes. Asisens Worthington, Dustin & Co., Hartford, Ct. 


. 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars hae, 
. Stimson & Oo., Fine Art Pudiishers, Portland, Maine. 





ee 855 
F.W. LASAR’S SON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


RUSSIAN, AMERICAN, and 
HUDSON’S BAY C0.’S 
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Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Furs of every description, 
consisting Of Seal and Astrakhan Sacques in every va- 
riety, Boas, Collars, Muffs, Cuffs, Skating Caps, &c., 
<c., in Russian and Hudson's Bay Sable, Ermine, Fitch, 
Mink, Siberian Squirrel, Black Merten. and other Furs, 
together with a full assortment of Sleigh and La 
Robes, Gloves, Carriage Rugs, &c. Also FUR TRIM- 
MINGS, ALL STYLES. . 

ALL ARTICLES OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
AND WARRANTED OF SUPERIOR QUAL- 
ITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 


682 BROADWAY, New York, 
Corner Great Jones Street. 


KID GLOVES! 


Hereafter we oe connection with the 
Kid Glove, have on d a full assertment of all the 
new and desirable shades and styles of the celebrated 


TREFOUSSE KID GLOVE, 


For which we have secured the excluaive right of sale 
for New York City. 

We unhesitatingly recommend this glove for its 
many advantages over the ordinary first-class glove 
sold in this market. Among its claims for su rity 
we would mention the following: 

The péculiar Lock-stitch with which it is sewn; the 
flexibility and fineness of the leather; the clearness of 
the color, and its extra length on the wrist, thereby as- 
suring the use of all the buttons, an advantage that - 
will readily be appreciated by all. 

Without a further enumeration of its superior claims, 





we offer the glove to the public as one of the nrst USED, 
Yy guarantee perfect satiafac- 


“LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway and 20th St., 
Grand St. and Chrystie. 


one in every case ch 





The GUIDE is now published Quarrgenty. 25 
cents pays for the year, four numbers, which is not 
half the cost. Those who afterward send money to 
the amount of One Dollar or more for Seeds may also 
order Twenty-five cents’ wortl: extra—the price paid 
for the Guide. : 

The January Number is beautiful, giving plans for 
making Rural Homes, Desigus for Dining- 
Table Decorations, Window Gardens, 
&c.,and containing a mass of information invaluable to 
the lovers of flowers. One Hundred and Fifty pages, on 
fine tinted paper, some Five Hundred Enpravings, and 
a superb Colored Plate and Chromo Cover. 
The First Edition of Two Hunprep Tnovsanp just 
printed in English and German, and ready to send out. 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


r Récommended by physicians and mothers. Re- 
4 tains linen diaper, and is thoroughly water- 
a Pp . & aizes—l1 smallest, 4 argos. Sample: 
™ mailed, on receiptof $1, by Eure heper 0.,! 
| 532 B’dway, N.Y. Sold, also,by Stewart,Clafiin, 
oH rton, and 









. G. Norton, ste, Fancy and Dry 
Goods Stores. Ask for KA. See stam 
of I Patent Diaper Co. Take no other. Agents wanted., 





do 99 1872is most gone, 
EMPUS FUGIT. and the ee: 
inal “‘Star-SpancLep Banner” enters upon its 
ear with 1873. FOR TEN years we have told you of 
ts merits. If you have it by for ten years, NOW, 
then, is sust THE Timk. It isthe same size as N. Y. Led- 
ger, a large 40-column paper, illustrated, overflowin 
with charming stories, Tales, Sketches, Poems, Wit, an 
Humor, and lastly its poe specialt , The Rogues’ Cor- 
ner, in which the “Tricks and Traps of erica,” 
eee, Rascals, and Swindlers are exposed. PRANG. 
—A superb Prang, 16-color chromo, ‘‘A Bovgurt or 
Autumn Leaves,” worth $1 50, is given FREE and the 
“Banner” a Whole year for only $1. It is no HUMRUe 
“lithograph,” and it is senT at ONcE with FIRST PAPER. 
The Banner will save money, and it has no word to 
tegen oe $1 ae it and chromo. 
ur offer iafaction quara or money . 
ed.” We refer to N. ¥. Trinune, Wood’s Magazine, Dit- 
sen & Co., all the great News Co.'s and newspapers. 
Only $1 for elegant chromo and paper a year. 5 
mens 6 cents. Agents Wanted, complete outfit i. 
Address (as for i ten years) 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 


The best terms offered, AGENTS WANTED for Explorations in 


AEF RICA 


Dr. Livingstone discovered. The - 
gg complete. Large ee HERALD: STA ILEY 
ION P @ CO., Chicago, Phils., or Mass. 





XTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS! 
and Extraordinary Success of the agents in se- 
curing subscribers to Drmorgst’s Montary MaGaZIne. 
$10 in value to each subscriber, and splendid terms to 

agents. Send for Circular. Address 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, N. Y. 


WISS CARVING made to order of every de 
description by H. STAEHLI 
South Washington Square, N. ¥. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harrrn’s Maacaztnxz, One Year......$4 00 
Harrrn's Werkty, One Year...... 400 
Harrer’s Bazan, One Year...... 400 
Harren's Macazineg, Harper's Weexty, and Harper’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MacazInk, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Scnsoriners at $4 00 each, in one 5 or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Piump Parsr. ‘“‘I don’t Object to 
Deaths! Now / am good for the next 


+ FACETLE. * 


A coxBESPONDENT inquires whether the “ turn-over,” 
eo Cften advertised for in connection with printing, is 
a epecies of tart. Surely he must have frequently 
heard of printers’ “‘ pie.” 


eee 
News> bipxap.—The Belfast News-Letter apparent: 
does pot agree with its countryman, Goldsmith, an 
believes thaf'a man drags a lengthening chain that at- 
tachea him to the land of his b : The.other day it 
recorded the decease at New York of’a gentleman who 
had been’‘*formerly a native” of Belfast. 


: eeepc 
A Srarkixe Face—The oharch clock. 


oer 4 
Tue Aes or Gotp.—A French girl ages quickly; in- 
deed, her wedding-day may be described as her dot-age. 
eS 


Heaprrication—Bitter ale. 


— oo 
ciienee of m business advert! vith eanasine can: 
se of a ess advertises, en can- 
dor, ‘‘Good reasons for leaving.” No nave would 
have committed himself to so naive a statement. 


ee ee 
Tae Savine CLaws—Hands clutching the drowning 
an. is 

qe 
A deservedly needy musician begged ingeniously. 
He wrote to ® friend three times for SOney. aid the 


third time he said, “‘I am sure you will now send. 
After three whole notes, a half note must come.” 


Se 
STRONG VERSUS WEAK. 


A right-minded woman can make your life glad; 
Bu the aveetce of, questions is, where can you get 
er 
I admit that a strong-minded woman is bad 


But I fear that a weak-minded woman's no better. ) 


eens pe 
‘‘'The seventeen Diets of Austria!” The people of 
that country are fortunate in having so many varieties 
of food. e hope to taste a few of them next sum- 
mer at the Vienna Exhibition. 
eum mnn iameennice 
Mz. yor Bacuevons.—That po Jones, who was 
missed so long, has at last been found—married. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


A SETTLEMENT. 


AGONY. 


winvce te ere an all one aay; 
es wa and streaming ; 
Coughing in a shatt’ring way; 
Poor nose red and r ch 
Now voiceless and now 
Pains and aches in ev'ry limb; 
Poor features sadly puffy; 


gray; 


Hearing gone and eyesight dim; 
Sad, dejected, solemn, grim— 
Head heavy, hot, and stuffy. 


To feel all this, and then be told, 
‘“My dear, you've only got a cold!” 


ee 
A Ronnuve Aooount—The bankrupt’s balance at the 
er's. 
ee 


Why is a volume of the Bazar bound in old calf like 
the Rock of Gibraltar 7—Because it is bound to last. 


: ——_——. 
Does it not seem to be strange that the public should 
find their coal more when the owners have all 


to coalesce f Seek eee 
Qurry.—Can a plain cook also be a pretty one ? 
———————— 


Sustixe Eyrnonrzry.—A Paris co ndent has 
discovered a man whose effron is sublime in its 
immensity. This is the story which he tells: ‘‘ A gen- 
tleman walking with his little boy on the banks of the 
Seine, the child slipped over the bank into the water, 
and would certainly have been drowned bat for the cour- 
age of a man who was fishing, who jumped in and saved 

@ nor The father thanked him co y, but asked 

e 


him if he would add to the obligation, as he was already 
wet through, by swimming out for his son's cap.” 
# ee {pee 
A REFLECTION. 


If Congrees were but kinder, 
*Twould banish from our ground 
The Italian organ-grinder 
Who carries the monkey round. 
For it makes you feel guite funky 
When you think, if Darwin's true 
That Pars might have been the monkey— 
And the monkey might have been you! 



















SAAN 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE. 


Sweet Witte. “ Now, Grandma, which way would you like best to be killed? 


As the butchers do the 


sheep—or have your head chopped off—or be run over in the strect? Or would you like to be hanged—or 


burned alive—or drowned in the sea?” 


GRANDMA (rather deaf). ** Any way, Sweet Willie—any way you like. my dear—just for a Quiet Life.” 


our Son, Sir, but it appears to me the Young: People will have Nothing until after our 


wenty Years. How long do you mean to Live Thin Pater fails to admire problem. 


Serene at a horse, which was 80 
to 
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A youne Brutz.—A boy was ca 
jured tha 

killed. He was sentenced to one month's hard 
labor, with reformatory school to follow. Suoh avery 


lenient sentence smacks of sickle-y sentimentality. 
CuvuroH Bettes—The rector's daughters. 
**You be blowed,” as the gardener said to his ex- 
our We're not in the right’ frame Yor that,” as the ex- 


otics replied. 
“Ive taken panes enough for you, anyhow,” said 


the gardener. ee ee 
Tus Rive.—What deity do pugilists nsually invoke ? 
—Bacchus! 2 


THE BETTER HALF. 
‘¢ How is your better half, young married swell ?” 
“Thank you,” said Benedick, “I'm pretty well.” 


oot ee 
Poru.akz Dist auone THR Mormons—Spare-rib. 


ee 

Mrs, Partington, noticing the death of Mr. » the 
well-known inventor, is extremely anxious to know if 
he is the same person who invented kyan pepper. 


een 
UngepgEMaBLe Bonne—Vagabonds. 


eee ae 
‘‘ Hardly has Mr. Stanley returned from his African 
expedition,” says a Frenc » ‘than the English 
government sends Bartle Brothers” (Sir Bartle re) 
‘to stop the slave-trade on the east coast.” 


ed 
Tux ontervaL Waten-Works—Eve's eyes. 


—— 
Men are frequently like tea, the real and 

ess are not properly drawn ont of them until 
ey have been for a short time in hot water. 


—_———.>—— 
Srranes Bepo.toruzs—Three sheets in the wind. 


a 
If three miles make a league, how many will make a 
conference ? eee 


If twenty grains make a scruple, how many will be 
required tc make a doubt ? ple, 
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Mistress. “I did not Ring, Mary.” . 
Mary. “I know that, Mum; but as I was Moping in the Kitchen, I thought I’d 
come and Sit a bit with you!” * 


is not always a remunerative business, nei- 


Fishing 
ther does it al as a recreative sport. A man 
went out for a day last week, and when he 
returned he.had walked: miles, lost a gold 
watch, sprained his thum rout a ten-dollar pair 
of pants by si down on his luncheon, and caught 
one bad cold two toad-fish. On his arrival 


favorite cat attempted to get away with a piece of 
clam that he had left on his hook, whereat said cat 
caught the hook in her throat ahd couldn't cough i¢ 
up; and his son, in trying to assist her, got another 
noe his at and the doctor had to cut it out; 
and to e was disgusted 
He ag by fishing may do all eo for & man Ww 
born lucky, but no more for h . 
enema Gee 

When is the weather most like a crockery shop 7— 

When it’s muggy. ° es 


Do not infer that an individual is going to a 
yarn because he knits his brow. 7m 


eS 
A Memphis r defines advertising to be “a biis- 
ter which draws Coatomerk n 


Gp ' 
An absurd mistake led on one occasion to the tem- 
por confinement of the late Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
d in a mad-house. His lordship had recelved an 
unfavorable report of this particular asylum, and 
anxious to j for himself, he drove up in a close 
car, without having sent any intimation of hie comin 
When the porter refused him on, he said at las 
‘*T am the Lord Chancellor.” 
‘*Oh, Lord Chancellor, eh ?” said the porter 
as he opened the gate. ‘Step in; it’s al 
e have seven of you here al 
last week with the iperor of China, but 
both of you were back. 
By time his lordship was within the ga 
batch of warders sammoned by the porter took in 


rage 
ly. One got loose 
thought 


ch It was not till he had sent for his secretary 


that he obtained release. 
THE GREATEST Aur Comraicron= Peace: 
Hiewiees Puaiuiem—Striking attitudes. 
Texts ror Sinnegs—Pretexts. 
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A CRYING SHAME. 


Gentleman. ‘I say, I’ve lost my Dog, and want it Cried !” 
Crrur. “if to-morrow "ll do, all right, Sir, I’ve lost my Mother-in-law this morning, so 1 can't Cry 


to-day :”” 
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